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mbustion Chamber 


Temperatures reach 4,500°F. ||| 
imkcase Temperatures reach. . 280°F. ii 


iring Temperatures reach. .330°F. i 


—-TAKE CARE 





"EN WHEN YOUR HEAT GAUGE SAYS "COOL" 


Picture the combustion 
aamber of your motor packed 
lith gas under high pressure! 


4 SPARK—and combustion 
A temperatures climb even to 
500° Fahrenheit! Ten thousand 
mes a minute it happens—more 
/ some cars—new gusts of blazing 
ises, flaming against pistons and 
'linder walls—from six to sixteen 
»lcanoes under the hood ! 


What about your OIL? 


‘In the greater engine speeds 
ud horsepower of today’s cars, 
wh temperatures are natural and 


advantageous. Crankcase oil temper- 
atures may reach 280° F. Nobody 
knows how hot the oil film gets in 
a dozen super-heated spots. You 
need to be careful—watch your oil! 

With the new RPM Motor Oil 
all the hot-spots in your car are 
protected. Standard Oil research 
engineers created this fine lubricant 
especially for the punishing heats 
and pressures of the new cars—it’s 
unsurpassed in any car. Longer oil 
life—longer engine life—you get 
both with this luxury motor oil. 

Use “RPM” and never fear for 
lubricating failures — you won't 
have them. 










MOTOR OIL uns urpassed 


No motor oil at any 
price can give you more A 
and better lubrication. QUART 


“RPM” is a registered trade-mark 








NEW STANDARD OIL PRODUCT, 
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VACATION DIRECTORY 





FOLDERS and RATES may be obtained by writing direct to 
the Sunset-Recommended Vacation Directory Advertisers 








HOTELS 





——— RESORTS 








the finest in the Northwest. We're proud of 
our good food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates are moderate. 
Theatres, business and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 


FRANK HULL, MANAGER 
e 





the HEATHMAN 


the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 
Portland’s Theater and Shopping Districts. 
500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 
Rates From $2.25 Per Day With Bath. 


PORTLAND‘S 
NEWEST HOTELS 








In Downtown LOS ANGELES 
Unsurpassed service and luxury Bh5 Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 


Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 Moperate Pricep RESTAURANTS 


New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 





——AUTO TRAILERS—— 











Travel the Gypsy Way” 
Trailers of Quality. : 
AskYour Automobile Dealer 
or Send for Catalogue ... 
GYPSY CARAVAN CO. 


Dept. S 
3705 GAGE AVENUE 





The Gypsy Caravan 
BELL, CALIFORNIA 





—DUDE RANCHES AND PACKERS— 


sienna PACK TRIPS 


Ride the High Sierra Trail for an ideal 
vacation. Our stock and equipment are 


the best—packers, guides and cooks are 
young anc experienced men. All details 
of a pack trip for any size party ar- 
ranged as desired. For folders, rates and information write to 
MINERAL KING PACKING CO. 
Mineral King 


California 





In the Feather River Wonderland 
Forest Lodge is the ideal vacation choice for the en- 
tire family — fishing, riding, swimming, congenial 
guests and friendly campfires. You will be pleased 
with the homey rustic cabins and excellent food. For 
information write Harry West. 


FOREST LODGE 
Greenville, Plumas County, California 


COFFEE CREEK CHALET 


A Mountain-Home Ranch Resort in Virgin Trinity 
County. Horseback Riding, Lake and Stream Fishing, 
Swimming, Camping, Boating, Panning Gold. Saddle 
Trips and Camp Pack Tours through the Salmon- 
Trinity Alps Primitive Area. 
Write to 
MR. AND MRS. RAY E. TAPIE 


Coffee P.O., Trinity County, California 


CRUISES FROM SUNSET PORTS 


Do you want to go on a cruise? Do you want 
to know how much time and money it will take? 
Suppose you have three weeks’ yacation and want 
to make a choice of a number of three-week trips. 
You want to know what the minimum fare will 
be either first class or tourist class; how long you 
will be at sea en route, etc. Cruises From Sunset 
Ports, a leaflet compiled by the Travel Depart- 
ment, answers all these questions. Send a stamped 
envelope for a free copy of this leaflet. 
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HOBERG’S 


Among the Pines 





Lake County’s largest mountain resort. 
College Orchestra. Full vacation features. 
>. Information, Hoberg’s Post Office, Lake County, Calif. 


TIOGA LODGE 


Since 1919 
MONO LAKE, CALIF. 


On the Yosemite-Tioga 
Pass—Tahoe and the 
U. S. 395 highways. 
The main Reno-Los 
Angeles Route. 


The Perfectly Located sop-ores Midst Unique 
Scenic Beauty. Best of Modern Accommodations. 
Rates without bath, $1 and $1.50; with bath, $2.50 
up. For reservations address Tioga Lodge, Mono 
Lake, Calif., or see any travel bureau. 








COTTAGE CITY AT LUCERNE 


on Clear Lake, Lake County, California 


Fishing, Hunting, Golfing, pedlmming, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. @ Single Cabins without bath from $1.00 up; 
with bath from $1.50 up. Housekeeping Cabins with 
bath from $2.00 up. Special weekly rates. @ For 
reservations write Allene Quigley, Resident Man- 
ager, Lucerne, Lake County, California, or Sauage 
City Company, Russ Building, San Francisco. Tele- 
phone DOuglas 4214. 


A Vacation At Fallen Leaf Lodge 


The ideal location on Fallen Leaf Lake, five miles from 
Lake Tahoe. Fishing, boating, swimming, dancing—ideal 
for families. American plan and housekeeping accommoda- 
f Lodge, Fallen Leaf P. 0., Calif. 





tions. Write to Fallen 


yellows, lavenders, purples, and browns. 
Easy to see are Point Supreme, Point 
Lookout, and Point Perfection— all 
true to their names. By taking trails down 
into the canyons, you can see the Walls 
of Jericho and the Gate of the Forbidden 
City. 

Zion National Park is lower than Cedar 
Breaks and Bryce. The floor of the can- 
yon is about 4,000 feet — half as high 
above the sea as Bryce. Whereas you first 
look down into Bryce and Cedar Breaks, 
you first look up at Zion. Put the car-top 
down. Zion gives you a good idea of how 
the whole region was formed, for you 
look up at a cross-section of the different 
layers of colored rock that underlie the 
land. Above Zion’s vermilion cliffs rise 
white temples, sometimes topped with 
Bryce’s pink. 

The Mukuntuweap River, a tributary 
to the Virgin, made Zion Canyon. From 
the lower canyon-end near the Streaked 
Wall and the East Temple, the road as- 
cends between cliffs that startle with 
their hues, to Sinawava Temple. Here 
ends the road; near here begins the Nar- 
rows. Up the Narrows is a 2-mile horse- 
back trip full of thrills. Don’t go with- 
out a guide. Before you get to the end of 
the road, from the foot of Cable Moun- 
tain a horsetrail climbs to the east rim, 
whence you can see Kaibab Forest on 
the Grand Canyon’s north rim, and Utah’s 
Dixie; and from the foot of Angels 
Landing, another one goes to the west 
rim, whence you can see Utah, Arizona, 
and Nevada, like a brilliant relief map. 
Besides all this, Zion has notable cliff 
dwellings, natural bridges, waterfalls, 
petrified forests, deer herds, wildflowers 
in season, and part of the spectacular Mt. 
Carmel Highway from Zion to Kanab 
Lodge and the Grand Canyon. 

a! 


Accommodations, 
Clothes, and Books 


Luxury-lovers and simple folk will all 
find what they want in accommodations. 
Bryce Canyon Lodge is an attractive cen- 
tral building with both small and de luxe 
guest houses grouped around it. Euro- 
pean plan rates run from $1.50 up with 
2 in a room; meals come to $3.25 a day, 
table d’hote. Housekeeping cabins, $2.25 
to $2.75. Here you'll find, also, auto camp, 
service station, store, cafeteria, and laun- 
dry facilities. No park fee. Cedar Breaks 
Lodge has a few guest lodges at $1 a 
person with 2 in a room. El Escalante 
Hotel at Cedar City has rooms from $1.25 
up. Rates and accommodations at Zion 
Lodge are the same as at Bryce. Park fee 
here, $1. 

Wear ordinary motoring clothes, but 
remember the altitude and take warm 
wraps for cool evenings — especially in 
Bryce and Cedar Breaks. Take riding 
pants, riding boots (or stout shoes and 
puttees), riding gloves, binoculars, and 
a camera — a color camera, if you have 
one. 

For a booklet with a practical map, 
beautiful colored illustrations, and a 
wealth of information about this coun- 
try, send 9 cents in stamps to the Sunset 
Travel Department. An extra 3-cent 
stamp will bring a list of good books to 
read about the southwest Utah country, 
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FEGCR OFTHE MONTH 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


Headliners 


Vancouver's Golden Jubilee, July 1-Sept. 7. 
9 weeks of celebrating, each week set aside for a 
special feature. 

Silverado Trail Festival at Calistoga, Calif., 
July 3, 4, 5. Sports and games of early California, 
and Mt. St. Helena in action. 

The largest outdoor one-day dog show on the 
Coast, Del Monte Kennel Club Show, at Hotel 
Del Monte, July 12, brings entries from all over 
the country. 

Fleet Week in the Puget Sound, July 13-18. 
Seattle entertains the officers. 

California Salinas Rodeo, Horse Show, and 
Fair, July 16-19, at Salinas, Calif., one of the big- 
gest shows of the year in the West. 

Utah Covered Wagon Days Celebration, Salt 
Lake City, July 22-24. 

Santa Barbara County Fair at Santa Maria, 
Calif., July 22-26. 


\yry 
Music ad 


Symphonies Under the Stars at Hollywood Bow], 
Hollywood, begin this month; 3 concerts weekly, 
July 7 to Aug. 28. Tuesday nights are devoted to 
symphony, Thursday to ballet and opera, Friday 
features soloists. 

Portland Symphony Concerts Under the Stars 
at Multnomah Auditorium, Portland, scheduled 
for July 7, 14, 21, 28 and Aug. 4. 

Pro Arte String Quartette of Brussels at Mills 
College, Calif., in a series of Wed. evening and 
Sun. afternoon concerts, through July 29, 


Garden 


Garden Tours of Santa Barbara gardens held 
every Friday at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., beginning the 
first Friday in July up to and including Sept. 4. 
Admission tags, 50 cents each, must be secured 
from Recreation Center, Santa Barbara, in ad- 
vance of tour. 


Sports 


Semana Nautica, Santa Barbara's annual 
marine celebration, enlarged this year to include 
athletic contests, tennis tournaments, polo, con- 
certs, etc. July 1-5. 


Independence Day start of the biennial Hono- 
lulu yacht race from San Pedro, July 4. 


Capital to Capital International Cruiser Race, 
the largest power boating event in America this 
year. Race starts July 17 from Seattle, and fin- 
ishes at Nanaimo, B. C., July 18. A shark- 
fishing expedition on July 19 promises plenty of 
thrills. 

Sir Thomas Lipton annual star class yachting 
championships, at Santa Barbara, July 3-5. 


National Outboard Assn. Motor Boat Races, 
Santa Barbara Yacht Harbor, July 4. 


Pacific Coast Star Yacht Regatta on the San 
Diego Yacht Club ocean course, San Diego, 
July 26, Ri 28. 


Pacific Coast Open Blue Star Championships, 
- Newport Harbor, Newport, Calif., July 31- 
ug. 2. 


Hollywood Stars Cricket Team, captained by 
C. Aubrey Smith, will play Victoria Cricket Team 
in Victoria, July 1, 2. 

International Tennis Championships at Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado, Calif., July 1-5; at La 
Jolla, Calif., July 14-19. 


P.I.T.A. (trapshoot) Registered Shoots: 
Pacific Coast Indians, Harrison Hot Springs, 
Bae! July 9-11: 


Washington State Shoot at Seattle, July 17-19. 


Calif. Jr. Golf Championships, July 10-12; 
Father and Son Tournament, July 12; Midsum- 
mer Golf Tournament, July 24-26; all at Del 
Monte. 

Northern Calif. Swimming Championships at 
Del Monte, July 19. 


Annual Coronado National Horse Show on the 
Exposition Grounds, Balboa Park, San Diego, 
July 18-26. 

Santa Barbara National Horse Show, July 27- 
Aug. 1, at Pershing Park, Santa Barbara. This is 
a big event with national interest; championship 
winners will appear in this show. 
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GIVES BETTER 
LUBRICATION 


—say 
mechanics 





KEEPS MOTORS CLEANER... 
HAS LONGER LUBRICATING LIFE 


Made by the Propane-Solvent Process 


TRITON does everything any fine 
motor oil can do to protect your motor 
—and in addition gives you a plus fea- 
ture found in no other oil. 


It keeps your motor cleaner—prevents 
the accumulation of carbon that causes 
the motor to knock. 


Triton is so pure, due to the Propane- 
Solvent process by which it is refined, 
that it forms almost no carbon in the 
combustion chamber. Previous carbon 
deposits burn, peel off and blow out 
the exhaust as you drive. 


Tests have proved thata new car run 
with Triton will never develop enough 


carbonto cause knocking with any grade 
of gasoline that was satisfactory at the 
Start. 


No wonder so many new car dealers, 
fleet operators, mechanics and other exe 
perts are enthusiastic about Triton. 


Use Triton in your own car. Note 
how it smooths out your motor in a 
few thousand miles—improves your gas- 
oline and oil mileage and reduces oper- 
ating costs. It costs only 30c a quart 
in sealed cans. (35c in Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico.) 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


Sold by over 10,000 Independent and Union Oil Company 
Stations on the Pacific Coast 





30% 


Costs less 
per mile 





100% PURE 
PARAFFIN-BASE 
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From Los Kageles 


3 FINE, FAST SERVICES to 
Chicago, New York and the East, 
including the ‘‘Overnighter’’ 
to Chicago and the “Daylight 
Flyer over Scenic West” with 
closeup view of Boulder Dam, 
Zion National Park, Great Salt 
Lake. (Via W. A. E.) Fast service 
also to Cleveland, Washington. 
To San Francisco, 2 hrs.; Port- 
land, 7 hrs.; Seattle, 84% hrs. 
Vancouver, 9% hrs. 


Soom San Teanciseo 


FAST, SHORT, DIRECT to Chicago 
(12 1/5 hrs.), NEW YORK (16 
hrs.), Detroit, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston. 
Overnight to CHICAGO with 
noon or early afternoon arrival 
in eastern Cities. 

be ToL. A., 2hrs.; Portland, 4% hrs.; 
i Seattle,5\% hrs.;Vancouver,6% hrs. 


TACOMA, SPOKANE, VANCOUVER 
THROUGH-SERVICE TO NEW 
YORK and the East. The pioneer 
route. Stewardesses, deluxe com- 
fort features aloft and aground. 
Seattle to L. A., 8% hrs.; to 8. F., 
5% hrs.; Portland to L. A., 7 hrs.3 
to 8S. F., 44% hrs. 


TY 


United’s coast-to-coast tickets 
permit stop-overs for side trips 
to and flights over Yellowstone 
Park, Grand Canyon, Zion Na- 
tional Park, Boulder Dam. Or 
spend 13 days of your 2-week 
vacation in New York, Wash- 
ington or New England by flying 
United. All flights via Chicago. 
Optional routing East from 
S. F. via L. A. or from L. A. via 
S. F. at no extra charge. 100 
million miles experience. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Tickets—United Air Lines Ticket 
Offices; Hotels, Travel 
Bureaus, Telegraph Offices. 
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Sunpay lunch in a bathing suit under 
a gigantic hau (pronounced “how’’) tree 
— that’s what people are having on the 
beach at Waikiki. The hau trees are 200 
years old, but the delight, of indolence in 
beauty is ever new. It’s worth the world 
just to breathe that languid air and sit, 
knowing you don’t have to get up. 

3ut when you’ve sat your fill, you'll 
find Hawaii a place of interesting things 
to do and see. Watch the famous Mali- 
hini (that is, Visitors’) Fishing Tourna- 
ment during August, or rent yourself a 
sampan and tackle, and go after your 
own tuna, dolphin, ulua, or ono. Play 
around the world on the golf course that 
duplicates all of the famous holes of fa- 
mous places. Learn to ride the surf — 
either in an outrigger canoe, on a surf- 
board, or completely solo. Go to Hawaii 
National Park where the volcano Kilauea 
(Kil-a-way-a) burns. Go to Punahou 
(Poon-a-ho) for the longest hedge of 
night-blooming cereus in the world. It 
blooms at irregular intervals from June 
through October. Go to Cooper Ranch 
for the greatest collection of hibiscus 
plants in the world — 1500 of them. See 
the tulip trees, the jacarandas, the silky 
oaks, the bougainvilleas, the flame trees, 
the pink-and-white and the red shower 
trees, that will all be blooming next 
month. See the bright exotic fish that 
bloom the year around. 

In fact, remember that Hawaii is not 
just Honolulu and Waikiki Beach, but 4 
big and countless small islands, full of 
things you won’t find anywhere else. To 
receive a folder of facts on how to get 
there, and what to do about it after you’re 
there, etc., all you have to do is send your 
name and address to the Sunset Travel 
Department. Enclose a 3-cent stamp if 
you wish the leaflet, What to Wear in 


Hawaii, also. 
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The sleek streamliner, City of San 
Francisco, now zips between its name 
city and Chicago in 3934 hours—the same 
time made by her “sister ship,” the City 
of Los Angeles, running between Los 
Angeles and Chicago. Introduction of 
the streamliners clips a full business day 
from the former running times between 
Californiaand Chicago. They’re operated 
jointly by Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Chicago and Northwestern. 

New-type giant air transports equipped 
to climb, if necessary, to 25,000 feet to 
get above a storm, have been ordered by 
5 major airlines. They’ll mean schedules 
of not more than 13 hours between any 
2 cities in the country. Meanwhile planes 
in service are being improved to the last 
point of present perfection — being 
soundproofed, for example. 

Anne Stewart is a tour leader who got 
to love the Orient by seeing it on her 
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The perfect setting for your vacation this summer. See 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, Vancouver. Vancouver's 
Golden Jubilee will be held July 1-Sept. 7—continuous 
pageantry. Sailing, fishing, golfing, sightseeing. Smooth, 
hard ocean beaches and warm ocean water.... Stop at 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, and at the metropolitan Hotel 
Vancouver, each $4 up, European Plan. 


2 SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


1. From Seattle to Victoria, Vancouver, Harrison Hot 
Springs (Canada’s famous Spa)!and return. By steamer 
and motor. . . . Six days $60. Onsale June 15—Sept. 15. 
2. To Prince Rupert, B. C.—1000 miles by steamer—five 
days from Seattle and return $42.75—sailing every W ed- 
nesday. Tickets on sale May 15—Sept. 15. 

Ask for “‘Motoring to Canada’’and other literature at any 
Auto Club Office or Travel Bureau or see Fred L. Nason, 
Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary Street, Phone SUtter 1585, 
San Francisco; Wm. Mcllroy, Canadian Pacific, 621 
So. Grand Avenue, Phone TRinity 3258, Los Angeles. 


* Canadian Pacific . 
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Whatisthelure of thismany-faceted 

land that draws you back again 

and again? Hach time you discover 

new places, new peoples, new cus- 
¢ | toms, arts, music. 

You have fallen in love with Oaxaca? Now discover Lake 
Patzcuaro and Uruapan, You have already enjoyed Jalapa and 
Alvarado, now thrill to Lake Chapala and beautiful Guada- 
lajara. 

The list is almost endless. Mexico is good for a hundred vaca- 
tions, each more fun than the one before. And most of Mexico's 
thrilling byways are but OVERNIGHT from Mexico City. 

Ask your travel agent for further data, or write for illus- 
trated folder. 

10c in stamps or coin brings 7-color Pictorial Map of Mexico, 
a fascinating preview of your next trip through this magic land. 


NarionaLt Rarways or Mexico, 201 N. Wells, Chicago, Ill. 
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IT’S “THE AUSTRALIA” 
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Push-less Hangers 
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are what you need 

things to walls, 
10c Packets 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


Everywhere 


SUNSET 


own. So her 1936 tour, sailing from Van- 
couver and Victoria July 11, features 
time and leeway for lots of independent 
action. It’s 46 days for $390, tourist class 

People who can't choose among all the 
different ways of going to Mexico should 
consider Panama Pacific’s 2-week and 3- 
week steamer-rail-and-motor tours. 

Some cruise-tours to Mexico can be 
taken now and paid for later. 

A thrilling first: Facilities for a 40- 
mile boat trip from Boulder Dam into 
the heart of the Grand Canyon. After 
this, and a flight over the Canyon (both 
possible from Las Vegas), you have a 
real idea of this golly what a gully, gosh 
what a gash. 

And now Bay Region vacationers can 
be in Reno in 1% hours, and on, or if 
they like, in Lake Tahoe shortly after 
wards. United Air offers 2 shuttle trips 
daily from San Francisco to Reno. 


Vancouver 
Celebrates 





Vancouver, B.C., is the third largest 
city in Canada, but 51 years ago there 
was no Vancouver. Then along caine 3 
gold-seekers to Burrard Inlet, and the 
first log cabin was built. July 1 opens 
Vancouver’s Golden Jubilee celebration 
of that founding and of her strides dur- 
ing these 50 years. 

The 9 weeks of varied, fast-moving 
jubilation will include Caribou Trail days 
relived, championship sports events, 
_white-sailed regattas on blue waters, a 
great Canadian Pacific Exhibition, the 
color of jockey coats and fine horse coats, 
and the thrilling start of a solo attempt 
on the trans-Canada air record. They'll 
include, too, the music of gay carnival, 
the wild skirling of bagpipes, the stir- 
ring strains of fife and drum, and the 
sound of choral music under the stars 

Californians who leave San Francisco 
July 31 on the French Line’s 2-week, $90 
vacation cruise to Vancouver, will be 
there for parts of Remembrance Week 
and Frontier Week. For a schedule of the 
Jubilee, write Sunset Travel Department. 


The Greatest 
Indian Ceremonial 


The perpetuation of Indian dances, 
rites, and sports is the purpose of the an- 
nual Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at 
Gallup, New Mex., to be held this year 
August 26, 27, and 28. More than 20 
Southwest tribes participate. Hopi and 
Zuni runners match legs and wind. Na- 
vajo riders show their superb horseman- 
ship. Medicine men make sand paintings 
that must be erased before nightfall. Or- 
namented with feathers, beads, and tur- 
quoise, brown bodies weave dance after 
dance until finally, in the Navajo Fire 
Dance, naked Indians, bodies painted 
white, leap through fires and strike each 
other with embers. 

Gallup is only about 400 extra miles 
for people who go Pacific Coasting to 
Bryce and Zion, as described on page 7. 
A large envelope, stamped and self-ad- 
dressed, sent to the Sunset Travel Depart- 
ment will bring you a 1936 touring map 
of New Mexico with points of interest. 
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Planning a trip? 


This leaflet 
will help you 
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Get your free copy from your 


SMILING ASSOCIATED DEALER 


, 


The ‘Don’t Forget List—for vacations and motor trips,” is a simple, 
complete check list of the many things you should not forget—to do 
before you leave and to take with you. It answers a thousand questions 
on touring, camping, fishing, grub rations, camp cooking, packing, auto 


camps, permits—all those things that are so important to your vacation. 


Free Car Inspection 


Don’t Forget that your car is the most important part of your trip, 
Associated Dealers this month offer a complete vacation check-up. 


1 chassis ] water-pump ( spark plugs 

1 fan belt [] transmission ( battery cables 

L] air-cleaner LJ tires (0 crankcase 
battery C) lights (1) differential 

(1 radiator CL] wheels 1 top 

L) radiator hose C) oil filter (1 windshield wiper 


You'll find this double-check vacation service pays you in terms of safety 
and comfort. It costs you nothing. Ask any Smiling Associated Dealer 
about it today. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
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One day en route! 


Over the shortest route between San Francisco and Chicago now 
flashes an entirely new kind of train, cutting a full day from regular 
schedules. 

The Streamliner City of San Francisco is an eleven-car, long 
distance train. Beautifully streamlined. Diesel-electric powered. 
Completely air-conditioned. Fast as the wind but smooth riding 
and safe. 


New From Stem to Stern 


Every new idea in comfortable, high speed travel has been built 
into the City of San Francisco. Its four Pullmans are of entirely 
new design. Many sections have sliding panels for complete 
ptivacy day and night. The upper berths have windows. A room 
car offers bedrooms for the first time between San Francisco and 
Chicago. There is a beautiful diner-lounge with a built-in radio. 
There is a de luxe chair car and coach-buffet car serving special, 
low-priced meals for coach passengers. Both of these cars have 
radios, too. There is a Stewardess, who is also a registered Grad- 
uate Nurse. All lighting is indirect. 

Our regular low coach and first class fares are good on the City 
of San Francisco, plus an extra fare charge of $5 and $10 respec- 
tively. For example, you can speed from San Francisco to Chicago 





39: HOURS 


Chicago to 
SAN FRANCISCO! 


in the Streamliner’s luxurious chair cars for $39.50, or in its 
Pullmans for $76.53 (plus berth). These rates include the extra 
fare charge. Same fares westbound. Low roundtrips, too. 








A“Sailing” Every Six Days 
The City of San Francisco makes five “voyages” a month on the 
following schedule: 

Lv.SAN FRANCISCO 3:40 p.m. 
Ar. CHICAGO 9:30 a.m. 
(Second morning) 

A “sailing” from SAN FRANCISCO on the 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th 
and 26th of each month; from CHICAGO on the Sth, 11th, 17th, 

23rd and 29th of each month, 

For further information, or for reservations, see your Southern 
Pacific agent or write or wire F. §. McGinnis, Dept. SU-7, 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, 


Lv. CHICAGO 6:15 p.m. 
Ar.SAN FRANCISCO7:52a.m. 


(Second morning) 


Southern Pacific 
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Parriortism, along with Fourth of 
July orations, seems to have gone out 
of fashion. No one could bewail the 
passing of those outbursts of flag-wav- 
ing oratory, but true patriotism, the kind 
that expresses itself in work for the 
common good, is something that we very 
much need to revive and encourage. 

Have you ever pondered the fact that 
in the infancy of our nation, the number 
of able young statesmen ran high in pro- 
portion to the total population of the 
colonies, whereas today, with millions of 
people and thousands of schools and 
colleges open to them, the number of 
real statesmen falls lamentably low? Is 
life so soft and easy that young men 
who a century ago might have developed 
into statesmen turn out to be self-seck- 
ing politicians instead ? 

Whatever the reasons why we have 
not been bringing up as many true 
statesmen as we need, the fact remains 
that we do need them, and they cannot 
be made to order over night. Training 
in statesmanship, as in charity and man- 
ners and speech and skill with the hands, 
must begin at home, and must continue 
day in and day out throughout the child’s 
and youth’s formative years. 

What can you, as parents of boys and 
girls, do to develop leaders who will fill 
nobly the high places in public life? 
Everything! Not every child has the 
capacity for leadership, of course; but 
every child can and should receive from 
his own parents basic training that will 
fit him to be either a great leader of 
men, or a worthy follower of a great 
leader. 

Training for statesmanship does not 
begin with the theory and practice of 
government. First of all come the old- 
fashioned virtues that are founded on 
the —Ten Commandments; and first of 
all these comes integrity. Deeper than 
surface honesty, it is the bed-rock of 
character. 

Children do not inherit the quality of 
integrity. They must have it drilled into 
them by example and precept and dis- 
cipline. They must be told and shown 
and led and sometimes forced to be com- 
pletely honest. No matter how tricky 
and undependable a youngster may be, 
he can turn into a man of high honor, 
if his parents are as concerned about his 
character as they are about his appear- 
ance. Dr. Alexis Carrel says, in Man, 
the Unknown, “Even a dog can be 
taught not to steal.” Parents who preach 
the necessity for honesty, and then joke 
or boast about slyly taking advantage of 
the error or gullibility of another, en- 
courage in their children the tendency 
to graft and pillage that we deplore in 
our public servants. 

Integrity is not the only quality par- 
ents can develop in their children, with 
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The old fire engine house, a remnant of the golden days of 
Columbia, in the Mother Lode. From a water color by George Post 


See l SEOLD 


a view to making them worthy leaders. 
They can do a great deal to cultivate in 
them desirable personality traits—and for 
public life a warm, friendly, persuasive 
personality is an asset greater than 
riches—as well as a genuine feeling of 
responsibility for those less fortunate 
and able than themselves. 

Given this sort of basic training, 
young men who aspire to positions of 
public trust and leadership need techni- 
cal training along the line of statesman- 
ship. The apprentice system is as out- 
dated and unsatisfactory a mode of 
training in the field of government as it 
is in the fields of architecture, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, and education. 

It is not enough for an occasional 
young man to fit himself definitely for 
the profession of government. One man 








alone, no matter how high his resolution 
and purpose, is a voice crying in the 
wilderness, one that is likely to be 
drowned out by the din of those whom 
he would convert. Only when a veritable 
army of earnest young men who have 
been trained from earliest childhood in 
integrity and responsibility, who have 
been given a broad general education in 
the arts and humanities, and on top of 
that have had professional training for 
some branch of statesmanship compar- 
able with that provided for other pro- 
fessions—only when such an army of 
true patriots goes into action in city, 
county, state, and national affairs can 
we, the people, expect much more than 
we are getting now: a spotty mixture 
of good, bad, and indifferent manage- 
ment of our community affairs.—G.A.C., 






“For Next Year 4 
Rose Gardens 
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This new red rose is called Will 
Rogers—a floral tribute for all the 
years to bloom. It was created by 
Frank Howard, rose genius of How- 
ard & Smith, Montebello, Calif. 
Its fine red color is fast. It will be 
commercially available this fall 


Eclipse, a new golden rose by Dr. 
J. H. Nicolas, most famous rose 
specialist in America, got the Ital- 
ian Government's gold medal for 
the most beautiful rose in the 
world, Dr. Nicolas made this rose 
for Jackson & Perkins, world-known 
rosé-growers with a branch at San 


Jose, Calif. To be had this fall 
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The Garden 
on the Cover 


The garden on this month’s cover grew 
up overnight. It was planted on a plat- 
form here in the Sunset offices one day, 
and photographed in natural color the 
next. Sunset editors (especially garden 
and art) nailed the fence to the plat- 
form, spread the sod, planted the shrub- 
bery, and brought in the table. When all 
was ready, Henry Seutter, the photog- 
rapher, climbed up a none too steady 
ladder, set his camera, and made the pic- 
ture. The click of the camera was the 
signal for everyone to make a dash for 
the sandwiches and olives. 

The story of this cover centers around 
the garden table, and the table centers 
around Ernest Amberg and Hugo Hirth, 
two young artists who are doing more 
than their part to promote modern deco- 
rative art on the Pacific Coast. In their 
shop at 165 Post St. in San Francisco, 
they sell, at very little profit to them- 
selves, only the finest handcraft of west- 
ern artists — wood carving, metal work, 
weaving, and pottery. The table, its hand- 
blocked napkins, linoleum trays, wooden 
salad servers, large silver bowl — even 
the table arrangement itself — are theirs. 

The canapes and salad seen on the 
table came from Jeanne Burton’s Canape 
Kitchen in San Francisco. Like Amberg 
and Hirth, Miss Burton is a modern 
artist (she’s a Mills’ College graduate), 
but her masterpieces are thin sand- 
wiches, delicate cakes, and hors d’ouvres 
in the modern manner. 

The fence around the garden is of 
Dubois woven split chestnut, loaned by 
the Anchor Post Fence Co. Hallawell’s 
and Golden Gate Park contributed the 
shrubbery, A. B. Patrick the tanbark, 
Lois Martin the potted plants, and the 
Emporium the coffee bottle and plaid 
pottery plates. 

Counting the man who painted the 
sky and the chap who dug the sod, 26 
men and women worked together to 
paint this cover. Dr. Alexis Carrel in 
his grand book, Man, the Unknown, says 





Close-up of the table on the cover. 
Home craftsmen building it can 
have the legs turned at a mill 


that no work of art was ever done by a 
committee. We shouldn't think of argu- 
ing, but should agree that 
it’s better to divide a backache among 
than to concentrate it all 


any doctor 
26 persons 
in one. 


Eastern Cities 
Copy Oakland 


Oakland’s unique Lake Merritt wild- 
fowl refuge has started something. Now 
Des Moines, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York and hundreds of other municipali- 
ties are copying Oakland’s magnificent 
wild duck zoo that attracts thousands 
of visitors as well as ducks. Lake Mer- 
ritt is in a fair way of launching a 
nation-wide fad. 

Once any big city that didn’t have a 
menagerie where citizens could toss pea- 
nuts to the monkeys or point with local 
pride to some mangy bears was not con- 
sidered to be in the running. Now, after 
the 1929 debacle that left many a zoo 
without running expenses, municipal 
park officials are viewing enviously the 
almost self-supporting Oakland idea. 

Gaudy pintail ducks, mallards, canvas- 
backs, teals, widgeons and whatnot flock 
to Lake Merritt during migration pe- 


riods. These wingfree specimens of our 
beautiful American wildfowl don’t have 
to be bought and paid for and then ex- 
pensively caged. They drop in of their 
own accord. The crowds that come to 
see them take care of the feeding prob- 
lem by purchasing nickel bags of grain. 
That’s what park officials about the coun- 
try are particularly interested in. 

Lake Merritt got its start by accident. 
Back in 1915 the then oil-polluted lake 
trapped a few hapless wild ducks whose 
flight feathers became so gummed up 
they couldn’t leave. Sympathetic citizens 
put out grain to save the birds from 
starvation. Soon other wild ducks were 
attracted. Before long thousands of 
wildfowl of many species were visiting 
the metropolitan park lake that today 
has gained a national reputation. 

Pointing to the Oakland lake as an 
example for conservationists and sports- 
men to follow in their endeavors to re- 
store the country’s wild ducks, the More 
Game Birds Foundation, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has launched a nation-wide 
movement for the establishment of more 
Lake Merritts. Last year 237 of the ref- 
uges were started in 44 states. This year 
$500 in cash, 20 silver cups, and certifi- 
cates illustrated by the noted wildlife 
artist, J. N. “Ding” Darling, have already 
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Prof. Morrough P. O'Brien, War Department con- 
sultant, shows how the tide flows in a beach model 


been contributed as awards in a contest 
for the best small refuges started any- 
where by anyone. 

The Foundation is offering 3 free 
booklets on refuges and how to manage 
them, obtainable from the address given. 


California Beaches 
Walk Into the Ocean 


Beaches move in mysterious ways. 
They're here today and gone tomorrow 
— or, as many California places have 
seen, here yesterday and gone today. So 
the California Beaches Association has 
come into being to save the beaches from 
erosion and other malevolent forces. It’s 
a problem that concerns every coast 
county from Del Norte to San Diego, 
and, in the long run, the whole West. 

California, has 1,000 miles of coastline 
and less than 75 miles of beachland 
satisfactory for public enjoyment. The 
strange, and for the most part unstud- 
ied, movements of the Pacific undermine 
highways and buildings until what was 
once far from the water is wet; they 
pick up beaches and lay them down where 
no one can enjoy them but Davy Jones. 

To beat erosion, man must understand 
these mysterious movements, That’s what 


It's beaches like this where 
people can play that need sav- 
ing from erosion and pollution 





the Beaches Association is setting out to 
do. The trail of understanding is being 
blazed in some directions by harbor 
studies of the War Department and by 
Scripps Institute oceanographers at La 
Jolla. One of the ways of studying beach 
erosion is building beach models (see the 
picture) that reproduce all the varied 
forces of waves, tides, and currents, and 
watching what they do to beaches, and 
building protective structures, and watch- 
ing what they do. Seawalls, breakwaters, 
jetties, and groins are some of the struc- 
tures that have been tried; groins (series 
of spurs projecting from the shore) 
promise to come closest to the answer. 
But the problem is supercomplex, for 
even a groin, if it’s imperfectly designed, 
can spoil rather than save a beach. 

But erosion is only one of the things 
that endanger the beautiful white sand 
and water playgrounds of California’s 
coast. Ship dumping and inadequate 
sewage disposal often disfigure those 
beaches that nature leaves uneroded. The 
movement is one to protect all the beaches 
against all of these forces, to rescue na- 
tive shorewater shellfish (the Pismo clam, 
for instance) that are threatened with 
extinction, to aid in the creation of more 
beach state parks, to make the beaches 
more accessible and attractive, to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of the shores 
themselves. 

People interested in following and 
speeding the Save-the-Beaches move- 
ment should send their names to the Cali- 
fornia Beaches Association, 357 So. Hill, 
Los Angeles. 


Totem Poles 
in the Modern Manner 


With the double-edged axe he used in 
timber cruising in the forests of British 
Columbia and Washington, Dudley Car- 
ter is hewing gigantic sculpture out of 
redwood trees at the Forest Theatre, 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY CALIFORNIANS, INC, 
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at Carmel-by-the-Sea, in California. 

Indian legends of California have in- 
spired his designs. From a 14-foot-tall 
tree trunk with a 6-foot base the Paul 
Bunyan sculptor has cut out the ancient 
story of Wek-Wek the Falcon Man, 
seen in the photograph at the right. 
In the back of this tree sculpture he has 
carved, totem fashion, the legendary 
genealogy of the Falcon Man. There is 
Molok the Condor, father of Wek-Wek, 
and Coyote the Wise One, the grand- 
father. In the gardens of the Carmel 
Art Association is the more-than-man- 
size wood carving of the Condor. This 
was exhibited at the opening of the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. At present 
Carter is working on his model for an 
Indian legend to be cut from a tree 
trunk 25 feet high, a sculpture spon- 
sored by the cities of Monterey, Carmel, 
and Pacific Grove for the state park on 
the San Simeon highway. 

To his first Seattle guests in 3 years, 
Dudley Carter showed Catherine Evans, 
portrait painter and puppet maker; Kate 
Castleton, pottery maker; and Jean Fay 
and Julia Caskey, directors of the Pent- 
house Art Gallery, who had come south 
on the Van Gogh Special, how he does 
this cutting. First he makes a clay 
model, one-seventh size. Then he 
squares off the log, not only to help in 
getting his measurements but to make 
flat edges to facilitate the moving of the 
colossal redwood sculpture. For the 
smaller detail work he uses a chisel. 

The United States Coat of Arms, 
which hangs above Col. Troup Miller’s 
desk in the Presidio of Monterey, is 
surprising proof that Dudley Carter can 


The Manuiwa, 61-foot staysail-rigged 
schooner owned and skippered by Harold 
Dillingham, Honolulu sportsman and busi- 
ness leader, is defending the cup in the 
11th Transpacific Yacht Race, starting 
from Santa Monica, Calif., July 4. The 
2200-nautical-mile race ends at Diamond 


Head, Oahu, in the Hawaiian Islands 





nm eae age tgrseame ee is Dudley Carter cutting his Indian 
4 ie legend sculpture at Carmel 


turn from hewing large surfaces to the 
carving of delicate detail. In his own 
house in Carmel Woods, he’s made a 
cedar model of a house, using Indian 
designs for the carved door and house 
beams. Then there’s a fruit bowl of 
applewood, cut with the Killer Whale 
pattern that Northwest Indians weave 
into or paint onto their possessions. 

It was during the depths of the de- 
pression Dudley Carter became inspired 
to take up sculpture as a life work. 
Before that he’d been a timber cruiser 
in the northern woods, living among the 
Indians and attending some of the fa- 
mous Potlatches on Vancouver Island 
before they were suppressed. Then he 
entered one of his carvings in the Proc- 
ter and Gamble .soap carving contest, 
and won national honors. He had enough 
courage and confidence to live in a tent 
on the Art Institute grounds, Seattle, 
taking care of the sketch classes and do- 
ing all manner of humble chores to pay 
for his lessons in sculpture with Dudley 
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Pratt, University of Washington instruc- 
tor in sculpture, who was giving exten- 
sion classes at the Art Institute that win- 
ter. In 1933 he and Mrs. Carter and his 
daughter, Mavis Anne, moved to Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. His daughter, true to her 
heredity, wins honors with her drawings. 

In the center court of the Seattle Art 
Museum, presented to the city by Mrs. 
Eugene Fuller and her son, Dr. Richard 
E. Fuller, is Dudley Carter’s large cedar 
sculpture, the Rivalry of the Winds, an 
adaptation of a Northwest Indian story. 


House Plans 
Come to Life 


A definite departure from the usual 
plan of housing exhibits as they have 
been organized in the past is the Cali- 
fornia House and Garden Exhibition 
recently opened on Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Occupying the entire 5900 
block, it consists of 6 full-size, livable, 
demonstration houses, each designed by 
a different architect and representing a 
distinct architectural treatment, and 
each one decorated and furnished and 


landscaped in a style appropriate to its 


own type and harmonious with its 
neighbors. Here bewildered people- 
about-to-build-a-home can come with 


their questions, and find the answers all 
worked out in one or another of these 
demonstration homes, thoughtfully 
planned to illustrate the latest develop- 
ments in home construction and equip- 
ment. 

Mary Louise Schmidt, a quiet, unas- 
suming young woman, who almost 20 
years ago organized the first building 
material exhibit in the West, is re- 
sponsible for the idea and for getting 
it carried out. Architects, landscape 
architects, contractors, and 200 manu- 
facturers of and dealers in building 
materials cooperated in setting up the ex- 
hibit. With appropriate garden settings 
for each structure, and the exhibition 
grounds landscaped to include grass, 
flower beds, large trees and shrubs, lath 
houses of rare plants, aviaries, and a 
colored fountain, the entire layout pre- 


California Colonial 


sents a picture of the charm and beauty 
that’s possible with better designed and 
constructed homes and gardens. 

The exhibition is planned as a perma- 
nent project, with one house to be given 
away and moved off the grounds every 
3 months and a new one constructed to 
take its place. In this way the display 
will be kept up to date, with new de- 
velopments in materials and laborsaving 
devices always included. Thus public in- 
terest will be maintained at a high level 
all the time. 

The first house in the exhibition is a 
California cottage designed by Winch- 
ton L. Risley, architect. (See photo- 
graph at top of this page.) It’s the low, 
rambling type with an attractive partly- 
enclosed patio, and it illustrates the re- 
inforced hollow concrete block style of 
construction with a roof of shingle tile. 
The garden 
Hammond 


setting arranged by 
Sadler, landscape architect, 
the furniture and interior decora- 
tion are by Harry Gladstone, Inc. 


Was 


and 





The old world charm of New Orleans 
is typified in No. 2 (lower left corner, 
this page) which represents the work of 
Architects John Byers and Edla Muir. 
Of frame construction with the exte- 
rior finish of brick veneer and wood 
siding, this 2-story stricture offers an 
interesting example of a simple design 
enhanced by a practical use of mate- 
rials. In this house one room has been 
turned into an exhibit room with sec- 
tions of the walls left exposed to show 
the construction and the coats necessary 
for a good plaster job. Cannell and 
Chaffin, Inc., are responsible for the in- 
terior decoration, and the garden was 
designed by Charles G. Adams. 

Architect Richard J. Neutra, who has 
won world renown for his work in the 
field of modern architectural design, is 
represented in house No. 3 (top of next 
page) which is modern to the nth de- 
gree. New uses of materials are fea- 
tured throughout the structure, which is 
of frame construction with plywood for 
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both exterior and interior finish. The 
outside walls have been painted bril- 


liant white with aluminum trim, and a 
flat composition roof provides sun 
decks and sleeping porches. The inte- 
rior decoration is by the Los Angeles 
Furniture Co. The garden was designed 
by Ralph Cornell. 

The formal French style of archi- 
tecture is seen in No. 4 (lower 
right, opposite), designed by Architect 
Paul R. Williams. New developments in 
steel frame construction for residences 
are illustrated in this building, with the 
exterior and interior wall finishes of 
plaster over metal lath. Unusual fea- 
tures in the plan include an oval dining 
room, octagonal kitchen, and mirrored 
powder room equipped with the latest 
in lighting fixtures and decoration. Fur- 
niture in this house is by Cannell and 
Chaffin, Inc., and the garden setting has 
been arranged by Edward Huntsman 
Trout. 

For the modest home owner who de- 


house 
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Dn The Modern Manner 


sires a practical yet economical house, 
exhibit No. 5 (lower left, this page) of- 
fers an interesting solution. It’s an all- 
metal house of steel frame, steel sid- 
ing, and a steel roof, well insulated to 
give protection from heat and cold, and 
planned to give maximum comfort in 
the smallest area possible. The furni- 
ture is by Barker Bros. George Kern 
designed the landscaping. 

House No. 6, an English cottage, 
(ower right, this page) is proving to be 
one of the most popular in the exhibi- 
tion. It was designed by Arthur Kelly 
and Joe Estep, architects, and was built 
of reinforced groutlock brick masonry 
construction. The roof is of hand split 
cedar shakes, and the whitewashed 
brick walls, shutters, and lead-clad down- 
spouts and gutters combine to form a 
picture of rare charm and beauty. The 
interior features kaalwood panelling 
and unusual scenic wallpaper, and the 
furniture and interior decoration are by 
Anita Toor. The quaint English garden 
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that gives the proper setting to this 
house is the work of Seymour Thomas, 
landscape architect. 

In addition to the 6 houses, the™ex- 
hibition includes a concrete administra; 
tion building designed by Architect Gors 
don B. Kaufmann, a remote control tadio 
studio designed by Architect .Allen G, 
Siple, a patio garden tea room, and an 
arcade of booths for the display of me- 
chanical devices and equipment allied 
with home building. It is also planned to 
have a model playground installed on 
the exhibit premises to show playground 
equipment recommended for growing 
children. 


When Forest Rangers 
Look Down on Their Jobs 


That good-looking forest ranger in 
his trim uniform is more than a ques- 
tion-answerer; there’s far more to his 
job than giving talks around the camp- 
fire. He and the 700 other park and 
forest rangers in the 7 western states 
are real scientists, searching constantly 
for better ways to conserve our parks 
and forests and to make their beauties 
accessible to more people. In this work 
of conservation in the modern manner, 
airplanes play a big part. Says Roy 
Headley, head of the Fire Control Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture: 
“One of forestry’s most valuable stud- 
ies is in the field of fire-fighting from 
the air.” According to Headley, exten- 
sive tests will be made this summer to 
determine what chemicals or bombs are 
most effective when dropped from the 
air on small fires. The efficacy of water 
also will be tested. 

3ut fire isn’t the only enemy foresters 
are called upon to fight. Erosion is as 
great a menace, though not as dramatic a 
one. Here again the airplane plays its 
part in the making of drainage maps 
from aerial photographs. H. R. Flint of 
the Montana region took the first aerial 
photographs for mapping in 1926. Since 
that time, map making from the air has 
become an important factor in the study 
of where the land is going and why. 
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Turse are the living rooms of the 
exhibition houses featured on the 
previous pages. The one at right be- 
longs, of course, to the English cot- 
tage. Here simple wood paneling, 
white brick wall, and dark rafters 
form an almost stark background 
for traditional English furniture. 
Anita Toor was the decorator. 


In the California Colonial, below, 
the fireplace is the center of in- 
terest. That wall of the room is 
simply paneled in wood, with open 
shelves at one end. There is no 
mantel, but a colonial girandole 
serves as an accent. Harry Glad- 
stone, Inc. was the decorator. 








In building the living room of the 
modern house, Richard Neutra, 
architect, omitted window sills, 
baseboards, and all superfluities, 
and flooded the place with light 
and sunshine. These facts dictated 
the selection and arrangement of 
the streamlined furniture and fur- 
nishings which were done by the 
Los Angeles Furniture Co. The 
color scheme is brown and cream. 





HE split photograph below shows the living room In sharp contrast with the severity of the Modern 
' the prefabricated house, Economy Cottage. American room above is the French cottage living 
‘alls and ceiling are of Celotex, marked off in in- room below. Graceful curves are everywhere — in 
‘resting pattern and painted light green. Chintz the line of the stairway, the furniture, the lamps, 
aperies and upholstery, figured rugs, maple fur- and the swing of the draperies. A-plain carpet was 
‘ture, framed prints, and potted plants provide practically demanded as a balance for the gay flow- 


lor and life. Barker Bros. furnished this house. ered wallpaper. Furniture by Cannell & Chaffin, Inc. 














Mrs. Thomas McLaren, above, with 
her dog ''Happy’' on the terrace 


Top photograph: Sun roses grow 
out of the crevices and creep along 
the wall, clumps of azaleas fill a 
corner, and beauty reflects beauty 





WATER TERRACES 
4 New Way To Do the Lily Pool | 


Lucky people are Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas McLaren of Hillsborough, 
Calif., for they can feast their eyes on 
this charming walled water garden every 
morning at breakfast time. These pools 
are a veritable fairyland of delight for 
their watery surfaces reflect myriads of 
light and color. Plants edging the pool 
smile down at their own charming selves 
and at the mirrored reflections of their 
neighbors. It’s the vista that was cleverly 
planned by Architect James Mitchell 
(who designed their charming English 
Cotswold residence) and patterned into 
stone under the direction of Landscape 
Architect Willa Cloys Carmack. 

As would be suspected, the walled water 
garden is English in design, and harmo- 
niously fits the design of the home. This 
type of garden is scarce in America as 
yet, but is destined for popularity. 

The pavements and walls of the water 
garden are of pleasant tan-colored Crab 
Orchard slate, which is harder than 
marble and non-skid even when wet. This 
slate is so tough it’s commonly used to 
line chemical vats in some of the eastern 


factories. It’s quarried in Tennessee. 

The outside dimensions of the walled 
water garden are 20 by 14 feet. The walls 
are 3 feet high and a foot thick. The 
water for the irregularly shaped pools 
within the enclosure comes from 2 tiny 
waterfalls located against the wall under 
the breakfast room windows. The tink- 
ling music of these little falls affords 
many hours of delight. Robins and blue 
birds — shy at first, but bolder later — 
come to take their early morning plunge 
and, with a fluttering of wings and a gay 
chirping, fly away. 

The waterfalls are done in seale and 
are pleasingly realistic. A valve turned 
by hand regulates the flow of water so 
that it can vary from a steady drop to a 
musical gurgle. The McLarens love to 
hear the water tinkling at night time, On 
its way downward water collects in 2 
small bird baths that are built in the 
stone. 

From the bird baths the water con- 
tinues down the Lilliput waterfalls to the 
base. Then it goes into the irregularly 
shaped pools within the enclosure. The 
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illustrations clearly show them. Growing 
at the edge of the pools are bog plants 
They want their roots in soil that is con 
stantly wet. Small openings from the 
pools carry water to the bog pockets 

In these bogs are growing Japanese 
iris (J. Kaempferi), astilbe Queen Alea 
andria, bleeding heart (Dicentra eximia), 
monkey flower (Mimulus tigrinus) — the 
McLarens warn against monkey flowers 
because they grow like weeds and overrun 
the other plants blue geranium (Ger 
anium pratense), and wild azalea (Azalea 
a bog 
In the crevices of the walls are attrac 


occidentale) in a corner that is not 


tive plants of Scotch harebells (Cam- 
panula rotundifolia), Alyssum citrinum, 
Dianthus Linaria alpina, Campa 
nula garganica, woolly thyme (Thymus 
Serpyllum lanuginosus), and sun roses 
(Helianthemum) in several colors. Baby’s 
jreath (Gypsophila repens alba) was 
tried in the walls but it died, probably 
due to lack of lime in the soil. In the 
hotter sections of the West succulents 


aestu 


can be substituted for the alpine and rock 
plants in the crevices of the walls. Suc 
culents will stand high summer tempera 
tures and won't need much water 

Mr. McLaren considers the Scotch 
harebells best and Mrs. McLaren rates 
the sun roses as her favorites. The Scotch 
harebells are covered with masses of tiny 
star-shaped blue flowers in the spring 
The sun roses come in various shades of 
white, yellow, red, and orange. Some of 
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the flowers are double and some are 
single 

The plants are growing in a sandy, 
gritty soil mixture that was placed inside 
the walls when they were being con- 
structed. The plants were tucked into the 
crevices after the walls were finished. 
They're watered by a half-inch brass (it 
won't rust and deteriorate) pipe that’s in- 
side the walls. It’s just underneath the 
top so that the water can seep downward 
and moisten the roots of all the plants 
It’s necessary to turn the water on for 
only 15 minutes for a thorough job. In 
hot weather the plants are watered twice 
a week 

The series of little pools vary in depth 
from 14 to 18 inches to facilitate drain- 
age. Four 2-inch holes can drain the 
pools quickly if necessary. Fish thrive 
in the pools and play hide and seek under 
the water lilies 

Mrs. Carmack, the landscape architect, 
believes pools of this type should not be 
cleaned or drained except when dividing 
plants. The bottom of the pool should be 
darkened with a coat of tar so that the 
pool will become a mirror and reflect 
beautiful pictures. It’s better for the fish 
too. They like the partial darkness. 





Glew 


Primula rosea grandiflora, with 
carmine-rose flowers that bloom in 
late March and early April, hails 
from the Himalayas. The plants 
are from 6 to 8 inches high. They'll 
grow in either sun or shade, and 
are especially happy in bog gar- 
dens. They're used to border a 
little stream, and also are planted 
as edgings to rhododendrons in 
half shade, in the University of 
California's Botanic Garden. Plants 
cost 35 cents each. 


Dierama pulcherrima, a bulbous 
plant, evergreen in the milder sec- 
tions of the West, makes clumps 
of sword-like leaves about 3 feet 
high. Its pink bell-shaped flowers 
are borne on long stems 4 to 6 feet 
long, and sway gracefully in the 
breeze. Can be treated as spar- 
axis bulbs are handled in the colder 
sections of the West. Plants are 75 
cents at the rare plant specialists. 


, 


Neder bed 





From the breakfast table Mr. 
and Mrs. McLaren look out 
upon this loveliest of scenes 
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GARDEN 
MOVIE 


The Pest 
of the Month 


Diabroticas at work on chrys- 
anthemum leaves. Get rid of 
these beetles by dusting with 
Garden Caltox or Cryolite 


This is a Shasta daisy taking an 
eating. Diabroticas look like 
lady bugs except they're green. 
(IIustrations courtesy Prof. 


E. O. Essig, Univ. of Calif.) 
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This Moth in 


Two fibrous-rooted Japanese irises 
possessing real merit are /ris fimbriata 
and /ris tectorum. In the California Hor- 
ticultural Society’s exhibit at Oakland’s 
Spring Flower Show, the first one’s 
beauty stopped the crowds. It’s commonly 
called the Orchid Iris because of the re- 
semblance, when several of the flowers 
are open at one time, to a spray of or- 
chids. The 2-inch-wide flowers are lilac 
streaked with white, and their crests are 
tipped with orange. The leaves are about 
a foot high. Three to 6 flowers are 
borne on each of the stalks, which 
usually attain 18 inches. It ordinarily 
blooms from April 15 to May 15. The 
Orchid Iris is probably the only one 
which will flower in much shade. It’s not 
hardy in the colder sections of the West, 
and must be coddled in pots or protected 
cold frames, but is happy outdoors in the 
mild sections, in half-shaded locations, 
and in ordinary soil. Rhizomes are 25 
cents apiece. 

Tris tectorum, which also should be 
popularly planted, is called the Roof Iris 
in Japan, where it’s frequently seen 
growing on the thatched roofs of bam- 
boo houses. The flowers are bluish-violet, 
and their crests bluish-purple. In dimen- 
sions it agrees with J. fimbriata, and 
blooms about the same time. The Roof 
Iris has to have sun to be contented, and 
does well in ordinary soil. Not hardy ex- 
cept in mild sections. Rhizomes are 35 
cents each. A rare exquisite white form 
of the Roof Iris is now available. Rhi- 
zomes cost from $1 to $1.50. 

Iris fimbriata and Iris tectorum can be 
planted from June to December. 


New Climbing 
Rose Announced 


Folks interested in beautiful climbing 
roses will be glad to hear about the new 
evergreen climber, Dr. John Gallwey. It’s 
just been announced by Victor Reiter, 
Senior. Northern California horticultur- 
ists know Victor Reiter, Junior, the rock 
and alpine plant specialist, but they don’t 
all know that his father is a rose expert. 
He’s been studying roses exclusively the 
past 9 years, and has done much hybridiz- 
ing. 

The rose was named in honor of Dr. 
John Gallwey, great physician, humani- 
tarian, and San Francisco Park Commis- 
sioner. Dr. Gallwey retired from active 
practice in 1935, and now lives in the 
suburbs, at Atherton. 

The new rose derives from Delicata, 
originated by Father Schoener, well- 
known priest-horticulturist now living in 
Santa Barbara. The elder Reiter got it 
by “selfing” (pollenizing with its own 
pollen) a Delicata 3 years ago, From 
over a hundred seedlings he selected this 
new rose. The grandparents of this rose 
are Rosa gigantea and Cécile Brunner. 

Dr. Gallwey is a strong climber, with 
clusters of white flowers about 2 inches 
wide with attractive yellow stamens, 
Each cluster bears an average of 50 flow- 


ers, Last year Mr. Reiter found one clus- 
ter which had 75, Dr. Gallwey comes into 
bloom about the third week of May and 
lasts until the end of June. The blooms 
scent the whole garden with a fragrance 
like that of wild roses mixed with that 
of wild almond blossoms. By hurrying to 
Mr. Reiter’s garden at 1195 Stanyan St., 
San Francisco, Bay Region gardeners 
can perhaps still see and smell a trellised 
specimen, about 12 feet high and 4 feet 
wide, in bloom. 

Flowers that are allowed to go to seed 
form clusters of beautiful reddish orange 
pods about Thanksgiving time. They’re 
beautiful in the garden and are fine in 
vases for indoor decoration. 

Dr. Gallwey is being tested by several 
commercial rose growers, and is ex-. 
pected to be available to the public next 
year at $1 per plant. 


“Sunset Magazine” 
Name of New Plant 


Mrs. Stephen Jarrett, prominent west- 
ern pelargonium (Lady Washington) hy- 
bridist, has just named her latest crea- 
tion “Sunset Magazine,” and proudly an- 
nounces it’s her best one to date. Mrs. 
Jarrett should know, for she’s been pro- 
fessionally growing and hybridizing pe- 
largoniums for over 20 years. She’s made 
hundreds of crosses, and out of them 
has selected only 15 during the past 16 
years as worthy of general cultivation. 

“Sunset Magazine” is descended from 
the popular Sue Jarrett, that heretofore 
stood at the top of her list. It was a sport 
that appeared on a Sue Jarrett plant in 
1933. Cuttings were promptly taken, and 
the resultant plants studied under trial 
conditions. They bravely stood the tests, 
and this spring the variety was enthu- 
siastically voted gardenworthy. 

The individual flowers are 2% inches 
across. Their upper petals are blotched 
with crimson maroon that shades to a 
deep pink at the edges, and have an en- 
viable rich velvety appearance. The lower 
petals are blush pink. See the flowers in 
natural color on the cover of this issue. 
They’re behind the table, behind the first 
2 coffee glasses on the left. 

The new pelargonium will be available 
in limited quantity, next spring. Plants in 
4-inch pots will cost $1, and will be sold 
by the Great Lakes Nursery, Saratoga, 
Calif. 


Excellent Plant 
for the Rockery 


Here’s a rock garden plant that every 
rock gardener from Seattle to Santa 
Barbara should have in his collection, (It 
doesn’t do well much farther south or in 
the interior valleys.) Lithospermum pro- 
stratum (Heavenly Blue) will give car- 
pets of gentian-like azure flowers from 
March to September. It's a nice plant 
even when out of bloom, because it’s 
like a neat dark evergreen mat. Keep 
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lime away from it. It will thrive in or- 
dinary garden soil in full sun. It will 
thrive even better if about % peat moss 
is mixed in with the soil. Water well 
twice a weck. Plants are obtainable, or- 
dinarily for 50 cents each, from rock 
plant specialists. 


Crutches for 
Tuberous Begonias 


To improve the appearance of tuberous 
begonias by keeping their chins up, and 
to prevent their getting broken legs, a 
special crutch can now be had. It’s a 
slender rod of neatly twisted steel, with 
a small comfortable Y at one end. The 
neck of a flower rests in the Y, and 
the rod rests in the ground. It’s flexible 
and light— sways with the breeze and 
can’t injure the tenderest stem. The pres- 
ence of several such crutches with a 
plant is scarcely noticeable. 

They’re galvanized against rust, and 
with proper care should last 25 years. 
Bring them indoors winters and run an 
oily rag over them. They come in 16-, 
18-, 21-, and 24-inch lengths. Plus post- 
age, the 16-inchers come for 35 cents a 
dozen and $4.50 a hundred, from the 
Montecito Workshop, 1 Channel Drive, 
Santa Barbara. Brass ones, which will 
last to be handed down from your grand- 
children to theirs, cost 45 cents a dozen 
and $6 a hundred. 


July Garden Notes 
for the Interior Valleys 


If you live in one of California’s in- 
terior valleys, says Helen Coates Huft- 
smith, garden authority of Modesto, 
Calif., your garden will begin to look 
seedy, literally, in early fall unless you 
take steps now to keep it “up and com- 
ing.” Late June and early July are the 
psychological moments to sow seed for a 
second crop of quick annuals and a crop 
of the things that like the late fall and 
winter sunshine. 

Planted in hot weather, zinnias will 
often come up in 30 hours and, if they 
aren’t transplanted, be in bloom in 5 
weeks. All the giant strains will do this, 
and the tiny Tom Thumb border zinnias 
are even quicker. Try the Haageana or 
Mexican variety, height 12 inches, for 
something different in the zinnia line. 

Marigolds luxuriate in hot weather 
and will produce blossoms almost as 
quickly as zinnias. The Picta Loren- 
ziana variety of annual double gaillar- 
dias falls in this flourisher class; also 
cacalia (tassel flower) which is dainty 
and colorful, and splendid in mixed bou- 
quets. Salpiglossis planted in early July 
will grow into a fine display of color for 
the autumn months, and will last until 
cold weather. 

For delicate colors, says Mrs. Huff- 
smith, plant ruffled petunias, colored 
candytuft, and annual phlox. The new 
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Start sowing seeds of such biennials 
and perennials as pansies, Canterbury 
bells, delphiniums, English daisies, fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, wallflowers, violas, 
stocks, anemones, and carnations, Seed 
planted now will produce plants that 
can be set out in October to replace 
those just finishing bloom. Flowers 
will start blooming in early winter and 
will keep the flower beds bright with 


















Daffodil clumps that have been es- 
tablished for longer than 6 years will 
appreciate being divided. Dig up the 
clumps and replant bulbs right after 
the clumps have been separated... . 
Tulip bulbs should be dug early this 
month and allowed to ripen in shallow 











Established berry bushes (except 
Himalaya blackberries) should have 
the old canes, which bore this year’s 
crop of berries, removed immediately 
after all berries have been picked. Cut 
the old canes off at the level of the 
ground. New canes will develop this 
summer and fall. Let them lie on the 
ground until February when they 











Keep up the practice of thorough 
irrigation in the garden. Azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
and the spring-flowering shrubs need 
lots of water. Keep it away from the 
roses though, since they should “rest” 
this month. Thoroughly irrigate the 
roses once during the first week, culti- 
vate thoroughly around the bushes 2 
days later, and then withhold water 
the rest of the month... . Feed chrys- 
anthemums and dahlias now with com- 
mercial fertilizer. Pinch off side buds 
in order to get larger flowers and a 
longer blooming season. Stake up 



























Most of the broad-leafed evergreens 
are subject to attacks from red spi- 
ders now. Leaves that begin to turn 
brown are probably due to their sap- 
sucking activities. Look for the pests. 
If detected, spray at once with a nico- 
tine spray and repeat 10 days later. 
The same spray will take care of aphis 
and mealybugs too. Rose leafrollers 
are small caterpillars which feed 
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What to Plant 





What to 





What to Prune 
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color until spring. ... Be sure to plant 
plenty of the Beauty of Nice type of 
stocks (there’s a wide variety of col- 
ors from which to select) to provide 
flowers this winter. Plant some of the 
fall-blooming bulbs — colchicum, au- 
tumn- flowering crocus, and autumn 
daffodil — for cheery fall colors... . 
Don’t delay planting iris rhizomes; 
early orders get the best ones. 


Divide 

boxes or flats in full sun for 3 weeks. 
Label the varieties and store in paper 
bags in which has been sprinkled a 
handful of napthalene flakes or moth 
balls to foil the aphis. Then place the 
bags in a cool dry place indoors until 
planting time in October, 






should be trained to trellises. Don’t 
brune berry bushes just planted this 
spring; remove % of the canes next 
February. . . . Should any corrective 
pruning be necessary for camellias, do 
as little as possible and do it at once 
because next season’s flower buds are 
just beginning to form, Broken 
‘branches can be cut at any time though. 


Watering -- ‘Fertilizing -- Upkeep 


plants that look untidy. . . . Gather 
and cure perennial herbs the latter 
part of this month... . If your lawn 
is being cut too close, the yellow or 
brown undergrowth shows through. 
Lawns cut high stand summer tem- 
peratures better. Adjust the cutting 
blades so that the mower will cut 
above 1% inches. This advice doesn’t 
apply to Creeping Bent lawns. See the 
new rubber-tired silent lawn mowers 
now at your dealer’s. They’re not ex- 
pensive and they’re extra easy to op- 
erate. Price $14.50 to $17. Most deal- 


ers have them in stock. 


Spray 

within rolled or folded leaves of rose 
bushes. Get rid of them by dusting the 
bushes thoroughly with lead arsenate. 
For blackspot on roses spray with Tri- 
ogen. Spray dahlias, delphiniums, 1i- 
lacs, phlox, and roses with Mil-Du- 
Spra or Reyco to prevent mildew. 
Dust asparagus plants with sulphur 
to prevent rust. Follow up with 2 
more dustings at 4-week intervals. 
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phlox, Gigantea Art Shades, is very fine, 
and will bloom until severe winter 
weather. Old-fashioned garden pinks will 
do the same; also centaurea or sweet 
sultan; and schizanthus or butterfly flow- 
er, which will bloom till Christmas. But 
don’t transplant them. 

Portulaca or moss rose—get the dou- 
ble kind, by all means—is fine to brighten 
bare spots in rock gardens, or to renew 
borders. For the same purposes, use 
Lilac Queen alyssum. It will be white 
during warm weather and almost purple 
through the winter months. Virginian 
stock, always a dependable performer, is 
good too; plant a lot Oneits 

To pick sweet peas at Thanksgiving, 
plant them in late July in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. Early Triumph is a beauti- 
ful brand-new mauve, and Early Red- 
wood a very fine new crimson. Early 
Memory, rosy lavender; Early Attrac- 
tion, bright salmon pink; and Early 
Success, bright rose pink, are all recent 
developments and excellent. Early Vul- 
can is the fine bright scarlet you need 
for holiday decorations; or if you crave 
a “white” Christmas, plant Early White 
Harmony—it’s beautiful. All these, of 
course, will also bloom again through- 
out the spring. 

You’ve never enjoyed the full glory 


-of calendulas unless you've planted them 


in July and had them in bloom through 
the fall, winter, and spring. Pull up all 
your volunteers, start with some of the 
really fine, improved varieties, and see 
what beauties these old-fashioned garden 
flowers, the “mary-golds” of Shake- 
speare’s time, can really be. Plant Calen- 
dula Sunshine for very large, fluffy, lem- 
on-yellow blossoms, long-stemmed and 
extremely graceful. Calendula Master- 
piece is excellent combined with it, both 
in the garden and in the house. It is 
the largest of all calendulas, and has 
very symmetrical deep orange blossoms 
with brown centers. Calendulas are also 
grown in pastel shades, and with quilled 
or shaggy petals—almost anything to suit 
the individual taste. 

Toward the last of the month, plant 
nasturtiums in spots that will be pro- 
tected in winter. They will bloom glor- 
iously through October and November, 
scatteringly through the following Z 
months, and again in profusion until hot 
weather comes. Take your choice of the 
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This two-wheeled, balloon-tired wheel- 
barrow is made by James Guy Wing 
of Mechanicsburg, Ohio. Will soon 
be available in western garden stores 


old singles or the fragrant new double 
ones. The latter make a better showing, 
with their flowers always standing well 
above the vines. 

Wallflower—not the old kind, but the 
new double annual forcing kind which 
florists use in colder climates—is one of 
the most satisfactory and beautiful of all 
early-blooming flowers. For showy spikes 
of fragrant brilliance from January on, 
sow wallflower seed in July. 

For more dainty January bloom, be 
sure to start seed of myosotis (forget- 
me-not), and of the fairy primrose, 
malacoides. Both will bloom for 5 
months straight. The English primrose, 
Veris polyanthus, will do the same, and 
is just as easily raised. English daisy, 
Bellis perennis, is another long-blooming 
early perennial easily raised from seed. 
The new variety, Monstrosa, will pro- 
duce double blossoms larger than a 50 
cent piece, and the all-red ones, not so 
large, are very colorful and come quite 
true. All perennials started any time in 
July will produce blooming clumps the 
following year, even those as slow as 
columbines. But it’s “last call” for bien- 
nials—these should be sown very early in 
the month, or they won't flower next 
spring. 


Check-List 
for Fuchsia-Lovers 


The American Fuchsia Society, which 
celebrates its fifth birthday the first of 
September, has just published a valuable 
24-page booklet, a check-list of all the 
fuchsias in cultivation. About 2,000 fuch- 
sias are in the list, which was prepared 
by Professor E, O. Essig of the Univer- 
sity of California. It took him 4 years to 
compile it. 

With this list one can check on Fuch- 
sia magellanica, which was introduced 
into England from Chile in 1788, as easily 
as one can check on Fuchsia Carmine 
Queen, introduced by George Budgen of 
Berkeley in 1935. 

It will be indispensable to fuchsia de- 
votees desiring to learn the history of 
their varieties, and the correct spelling 
of names, Wherever possible the name 
of the originator and the date of intro- 
duction are given after the varietal name. 
Reference numbers are also given so that 


' 
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the devotee can read articles in back is- 
sues of gardening magazines. Many of 
these magazines are published in Eng- 
land, but they can be consulted in the 
larger public libraries. 

This booklet comes free to members 
of the American Fuchsia Society. Dues 
are $1 per year, and the secretary-treas- 
urer is Miss Alice Eastwood, Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. People want- 
ing the booklet but not wishing to join 
the Society can get it by sending Miss 
Eastwood $2. The supply is limited. 


Growing Poinsettias 
for Christmas 
Everyone stops in front of florists’ 


windows at Christmas time to admire the 
flamboyant red blooms of poinsettias. 






THAT ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Hi Sibley of Pasadena, who is 
waging a one-nian drive for 
more attractive mail boxes for 
country places, proves by his 
camera that he is on the right 
road. According to postal rul- 
ings, the mail carriers can re- 
fuse to use anything except a 
regulation box, but most of 
them are very glad to oblige. 
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Few realize that the beautiful plants are 
that amateurs 
can get the same results. Here’s the pro- 
to follow in growing for Christ- 


only 5 months old, and 
cedure 
mas pot plants. 
If you have a greenhouse with con- 
trolled heat, bring your dormant plants 
from last year out into the light about 
July 15. Set them in a sunny spot on one 
of the benches, start watering so they’ll 
start give them a bottom 
heat of 70°. Let the heat drop 10° at 
night. If you haven't a greenhouse, then 
bring the dormant plants out into the 


right now, 


growth, and 


sunniest spot in the garden 
and water to start growth 
In a period of 4 to 6 weeks the poin- 
settias will grow 4 to 5 inches. At this 
time take heel cuttings (cuttings with a 
section of last year’s wood) of the 
hardest 


in 2-inch pots in 


shoots. Green ones would rot 
which there’s a 
mixture of %4 coarse freshwater sand 
and %4 peat moss. After about 5 weeks’ 
growth in the 2-inch pots they're ready to 
be shifted into 4-inchers. This time give 
them a soil mixture of 3 parts loam, 1 
part well-rotted manure, % part coarse 
freshwater sand and % part peat moss 

At the first sign of cold weather, gar 
deners growing their poinsettias out- 
doors should bring them inside to heated 
sun porches, and put them where they’ll 
get plenty of light. Keep them always 
moist. Water them (tepid water is best) 
in the morning at 9 o'clock, and again 
in the afternoon at 2. Syringe the leaves 
when watering. If the atmosphere is too 
dry, the leaves will turn yellow and drop 
off. In draughty spots they'll do the 
same. 

The plants are ready for their final 
shifting into 6-inch pots after having 


Root 
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grown in the 4-inchers for about 5 weeks. 
The same soil mixture is used. The plants 
will come into flower about the 15th of 
December, and will rival those in the 
florists’ windows. They'll be about 2 feet 
high and have flaming red flowers 8 to 
10 inches across. 

The purpose of starting new plants 
from cuttings is to get straight-stemmed 
plants with a single terminal flower. If 
a last year’s plant is started into growth 
and allowed to develop naturally, a half- 
dozen side branches will develop, and 
each terminal will bear a flower. Florists 
find that the single-flowered specimens 
are the best sellers. 

Cuttings are started individually in 2- 
inch pots rather than flats because they 
develop root systems that will stand the 
successive re-pottings. Flat-started cut- 
tings usually make too much leaf 
growth, and inferior flowers result. 

Commercially, several batches of cut- 
tings are started at 10-day intervals so 
that the florists will have poinsettias in 
bloom from the first week in December 
to the first week in January. They also 
get them in varying heights by this 
method. 

\fter the Christmas holidays, poinset- 
tias can be dried off and laid away 
until next July, when the procedure can 
be repeated. The December Sunset will 
tell in detail how to dry off poinsettias 
so they'll go into dormancy. 


The Honeydew 
Annoyance 
Often during the summer, June to Sep- 


tember, walks, drives, benches, parked 
automobiles, shrubs, and other things be- 


neath shade and ornamental trees, be- 
come covered with a sticky shiny sub- 
stance known as honeydew. Usually 
molds and other fungi grow on the 
honeydew, and the whole becomes a 
sooty, smutty, disagreeable mess. Ants, 
wasps, flies, and other insects may be at- 
tracted in numbers and become an added 
nuisance. 

In nearly all cases, honeydew and the 
resultant drip are caused by an insect 
infestation of the trees, though some- 
times it’s caused by bacterial infection. 
Sucking insects such as leaphoppers, lan- 
ternfly hoppers, plant lice, jumping plant 
lice, mealybugs, soft scales, and white- 
flies, are responsible for most of the 
trouble. These insects suck the sap from 
the leaves, twigs, or branches of the trees, 
partially digest it, and excrete it as the 
sweet sticky honeydew. 

So far as we know, sucking insects can 
be controlled only by the use of contact 
insecticides, fumigants, or by the intro- 
duction of their predatory or parasitic 
enemies. 

While honeydew drip usually attracts 
the most attention during late spring and 
summer, we must remember that the in- 
sects responsible for it commence to 
work much earlier, and control, if it’s to 
bring the best results for the least money, 
must be carried on during late winter or 
early spring. 

Because so many species of sucking in- 
sects, with varying habits, cause honey- 
dew drip, it’s impossible to recommend 
any one method of control that will fit all 
conditions. As with the diseases of man, 
if reliable results are to be obtained re- 
liable experts must be consulted. 

Don’t get discouraged and uproot the 
stricken shrubs. Try spraying them. 
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To pause and fish, or just to pause, beside a high Sierra lake 
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Every pass surmounted means a new delightful view in Oregon's Wallowa Mountains 


A Trail Down the 
Backbone of the West 


Somewhere between Tuolumne Mead- 
ows, Calif., and the Columbia River, a 
party of Y. M. C. A. relay-knapsackers 
is carrying a logbook that left Mexican 
soil last summer and that will reach 
Canadian soil next summer — possibly 
this. The boys aren’t just carrying good 
will from one end of the coast to the 
other —they’re demonstrating that the 
Pacific Crest Trail System is a reality 
and that those who will can ride horse- 
back or hike on good trails, through fine 
western high country, from Mexico to 
Canada. 

The trail system does exist—2,300 un- 
broken miles of usable trails. But the 
backing of the National Forest Service, 
which has C.C.C. crews at work on it 
now, means that trail conditions are be- 
ing made safer and more enjoyable daily. 

This is a real wilderness trail. It fol- 
lows closely the main summit divides of 
the 3 coast states. About 90 percent of it 
is within the boundaries of 5 national 
parks and 19 national forests—forever 
protected from civilizing. Less than 8 
percent of its length is along roads. It’s 
accessible, for (excepting one stretch 
of 300 miles) it crosses a main motor 
road on an average of once each 100 
miles; but it will never be exploited or 
violated—that’s the raison d’étre of the 
Pacific Crest Trail System Conference. 
It will remain a stamping ground for the 
true outdoor fraternity. That warms 
Sunset’s heart. 

The Washington division of the trail 
is the Cascade Crest Trail, which runs 
through one of the roughest, most prim- 
itive areas of the U. S., skirting 5 splen- 
did glacial peaks higher than 9,000 feet. 

From the Columbia River to the Cali- 
fornia line, it’s the Oregon Skyline Trail, 
which maintains a higher average alti- 
tude but requires less mountaineering 
experience than the Washington section. 

In northern California it becomes the 
Lava Crest Trail, which keeps a semi- 
wilderness route through markedly vol- 
canic but forested country to Yuba Gap. 
From there to Tehachapi is the central 
section. As the Tahoe-Yosemite Trail 
and the John Muir Trail, it runs for 
500 miles in the granite and alpine zones 
of the high Sierra to Mt. Whitney; then 
(as the Sierra Trail) it drops onto the 
lower semi-desert ranges that reach to 
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the Mojave. The last lap, along the Des- 
ert Crest Trail of southern California, 
is across the desert, over the summit 
divides of the Sierra Madre and the San 
Bernardino Mountains, and through an 
almost tropic region to Mexico. 

The whole trip can be made in 2 sum- 
mers (about 166 days) unless the 25 
famous mountains along the way claim 
too many sidetrips. Ordinarily the trails 
are open for safe travel as follows: 
Washington, July 15 to October 1; Ore- 
gon, July 1 to October 15; northern 
California, June 1 to October 15; cen- 
tral California, July 15 to September 15; 
southern California, May 15 to Novem- 
ber 15. 

On the next page is a map of the 
Pacific Crest Trail System with national 
parks, national forests, important moun- 
tains, principal pack outfitting points, 
and supply points. Series of detailed 
maps covering the whole crest trip can 
be had from the National Forest Head- 
quarters at Portland or San Francisco, 
or from the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. The former are free, 
the latter cost 10 to 25 cents each. 

The Pacific Crest Trail System Con- 
ference has issued an official detailed log 
of the trail for 10 cents in stamps or 
coin, the official description of the 25 
Famous Mountains of the trail for an- 
other 10 cents. These may be ordered 
through the Sunset Outdoor Department. 


Western Pack 
Trips for 1936 


There’s hardly an inch of the terri- 
tory threaded by the Pacific Crest Trail 
that isn’t good pack trip country, and 
there are auxiliary trails and pack out- 
fits galore. 

If you can spend 2 or 3 weeks pack- 
ing into the eternal-glacier country of 
the Cascades of Washington and north- 
ern Oregon and come home grumpy, 
you'd be grumpy after heaven. The rare 
alpine flowers are beginning to show 
their fragile heads up there now. Those 
everlasting breathtakingly snowy moun- 
tains are beginning to smile through 
their cloud-wreaths. The air is begin- 
ning to have that curious feeling that’s 
warm yet cool. 

In southern Oregon and _ northern 
California, packtrippers have a world of 
beautiful country to select from, and 
centuries of geologic history to learn 


from. The flowers are at their best in 
July and August. The trout are there, 
too (as anyone knows who’s fished the 
Feather River country), and later the 
hunting’s superb—in the Klamath region, 
for example. ! 

Get down into the high Sierra of cen- 
tral California, from Tahoe to Teha- 
chapi, and you're in pack trip land par 
excellence. In the 300 miles between 
Tioga and Walker Passes not a single 
automobile road crosses the Sierra, and 
the primitive vastness is inviolate—with 
its high Yosemite country, its Devil’s 
Postpile, its ghost towns, its most south- 
ern glacier in the U. S., its 11 famous 
mountains above 13,000 feet, and its un- 
canny contrasts between granite heights 
and desert sinks. 

As the crest of the West runs south 
toward Mexico, its average height falls, 
but not its beauty and interest. The 
Sierra Madre Range is full of good 
trails, lovely lakes, fine forests—and it 
has its share of high mountain peaks, 
too, like the rest of them. 


And Pack Trips 
Farther Afield 


Not all of the pack-in country is 
on and around the backbone of the 
West. Five special pack trips—4 of them 
in the Rockies and one in the Olympic 
Mountains of Washington—are the 1936 
program of the Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness, under the direction of the 
American Forestry Association. 

The primitive Flathead and Sun River 
country of Montana will be explored by 
Expedition Number One. They'll cross 
the Continental Divide twice and—most 
thrilling of all—over the dramatic Swan 
Range to beautiful Holland Lake. July 
9-20, $100, Missoula to Missoula. 

Number 2 goes into the mountain 
fastnesses of Wyoming—the region that 
was home to those rugged pioneers and 
traders, Fremont, Bonneville, and Jim 
Bridger. It’s a land of brilliantly clear 
skies, many glaciers, splendid fishing, 
blue gentians. July 30 to August 10, $145, 
Kemmerer to Kemmerer. 

The Gila wilderness of New Mexico, 
with its ancient cliff dwellings and In- 
dian paintings, its timber and grasslands, 
its buttes, its black winding canyons, its 
lonely mystery, is where Expeditions 3 
and 4 go. Number 3 is August 1-13, 
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You can go afoot or ahorseback 
from Canada to Mexico on the 
Pacific Crest Trail. See page 29 


$115; Number 4 is August 15-24, $95— 


both from Deming back to Deming. 


And finally, the jumbled sea of peaks 
and valleys that are the Olympic Moun- 
tains. Number 5 will explore Heart 
Lake, Enchanted Valley, Honeymoon 
Meadows; over Hayden Pass and along 
the Olympic Peninsula’s own Skyline 
Trail. August 13-26, $150, Seattle to 
Seattle. 

Then there’s Glacier—Glacier, whose 
beauty seems to grow as you sit the sad- 
dle on one of those happy trail trips 
from Many-Glacier or from Going-to- 
the-Sun. The trips are various—from 
one to 5 days—but dollars to dough- 
nuts, if you go on one you'll be asking 
for more. (Or, P.S., if you and saddles 
don’t get along, a walking tour from 
chalet to chalet will give you a quaint 
superiority!) Remember, too, that Wa- 
terton Lakes National Park of Canada 
is just north of Glacier. 

And farther into the Canadian Rock- 
ies, there’s Jasper National Park, where 





horses are ponies, and where trail trips 
are over storied fur routes, and among 
ice-fields whose waters flow to the Pa- 
cific, the Atlantic, and to the Arctic Sea. 
And there’s the famous beauty of that 
famous trio, Banff, Kootenay, and Yoho 
National Parks that are the essence of 
the Canadian Rockies. 

Then, too, there are the more south- 
ern Rockies: Yellowstone, Grand Teton, 
Rocky Mountain National Parks. And 
in the Southwest, one of the most ad- 
venturous, and still seldom-taken saddle 
trips of the West: to the Rainbow 
Bridge in southeast Utah (see map 
at left) from Rainbow Lodge. And 
don’t forget all the dude ranches every- 
where. Pack trips are duck soup to 
them. 

The story is endless, but luckily there’s 
always another summer. Meanwhile, 
getting down to brass tacks, here are 
some things to remember in planning a 
pack trip. Secure a U. S. Geological 
Survey map of the region you’re headed 
for—even if you're to be highly guided 
and escorted. An easy day is about 10 
or 15 miles. Leave time for fishing. 

Count on about $2 to $3 a day for 
each horse or mule, about $1 for each 
burro, $5 a day for a guide, and $5 or 
$6 for a cook. Many places rent ani- 
mals and outfit without guide or cook 
and you’re your own ostler and chef. 

All-expense pack trips with practi- 
cally everything except postage stamps 
included, run up to about $10 or even 
$15 a day, but they give you a million- 
dollar time. 

Finally, if you’re stuck, write the Sun- 
set Travel Department for one or sey- 
eral of the leaflets listed here: 


Food List for the Pack Trip 

Equipment List for the Pack Trip 

How To Make a Packboard 

How To Make a Camper’s Tarpaulin 

How To Make a Compact Supply Cup- 
board 

es To Prepare Salmon Eggs for 
3 ait 

What To Do in a National Forest 

What To Do in a National Park 


Please enclose 3 cents in stamps for 
each one ordered. If you have some in- 
dividual brain-twister, tell Sunset the 
facts and get Sunset’s advice. 


Lares 


Hostels tor 
Hikers 


Twenty-six years ago Richard Schirr- 
mann, a German schoolteacher, dreamed 
of a place where young hikers could 
overnight simply and cheaply. Thus the 
first Youth Hostel was founded. Today 
there are 4,000 of them in ‘18 different 
countries, and last year they had 7% 
million overnighters, at 25 cents apiece. 
Since 1934, there has been a chain of 33 
hostels through beautiful New England. 

Until the West gets hostel-minded, 
would-be hostelers have a mighty good 
substitute in the Yosemite High Sierra 
Camps loop. Six camps, a day’s walk 
apart, make it possible to see the high 
country that most Yosemite visitors 
miss—and you don’t have to carry your 
house on your back. 

You can hike the loop independently, 
leaving the Valley any day in July or 
August, or you can join the ranger-nat- 
uralist’s party leaving any Monday of 
these months. The cost is the same: a 
dollar a night, a dollar a meal. All you 
need to carry is your personal effects— 
no blankets, sleeping bag, supplies, or 
utensils. 

Here’s the itinerary: first day, from 
Happy Isles, Yosemite Valley, to Merced 
Lake, 13% miles, 3,150-foot climb; sec- 
ond day, to Vogelsang camp, 8% miles, 
3,550-foot climb; third day, to Tuolumne 
Meadows, 7 miles; fourth day, optional 
ascent of Mt. Dana, 3,100-foot climb; 
fifth day, to Glen Aulin camp, 6% miles, 
with optional side-walk to famous 
Waterwheel Falls; sixth day, to Tenaya 
Lake, 7% miles; seventh day, to Yo- 
semite Valley, 12% miles. 





FOR BUILDING A CABANA 


Srupy the drawings opposite. Then 
take the drawings to a lumber yard and 
have the man figure the materials 
needed Now figure to see that the build- 
ing plans coincide with the budget. When 
materials are assembled, go to work. 
The drawings are self-explanatory. 
Build the shelter in the garden, then 
knock it down and take it to the beach 
whenever you like. Since no piece is 


over 8 feet in length, the structure can 
be easily moved by trailer. 

Because of the many hot dog stands 
already on the beach, the cabafia is not 
equipped for housekeeping. It does, how- 
ever, provide comfort and privacy and 
serves as a dressing room for the bath- 
ers. Although designed for beach use 
there is no law against its being a per- 
manent part of the garden or camp, 


SUNSET 





WORKING DRAWINGS FOR CABANA 
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Room Recipes 


Kitchen Color Schemes of All Nations 


In planning any kitchen color scheme, practicality must go hand in hand with art. 
Everything about the room — floor, walls, ceiling, woodwork, seat coverings, cur- 
tains — must be easily washable. Plaster must be smooth finished. Wallpaper, even 
the washable varieties, may well be given a coat of shellac. Natural-color wood panel- 
ling must be treated with shellac or varnish and wax so that it can be wiped off. 

Color schemes should be simple, for the kitchen ordinarily is a small room, and 
should not be cluttered or cut up by the use of too many colors. Pencil-striping and 
antiquing are, generally speaking, not advisable. Beware of too many fussy spots and 
dabs of color. Be discreet in the use of black and of red. 

While it is possible to have large equipment specially finished in unusual colors, it 
is more economical and more satisfactory generally to use stock colors, and build 
one’s color scheme around them. Small equipment and accessories such as towels, 
holders, smocks, and kitchen aprons should be selected to agree with the general 
color plan. ; 

Planned for the all-electric kitchen illustrated below, but suitable for any home 
work center, a variety of combinations carrying out typical color schemes of various 
nations are suggested by Doris Conner, decorator. First comes an ultra-modern 
American plan in traditional red, white, and blue. 


AMERICAN KITCHEN IN RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 


Walls and ceiling: papered in a red, white, Windows: white Venetian blinds with red 


and blue plaid. Lower part of walls, and tapes and blue cornice. 
doors also, may be covered with blue Breakfast corner seat: upholstered in red 
linoleum. fabrikoid. 

Floor: plain dark blue linoleum with white Range, refrigerator, and table: white with 
inset border. chromium trim, 

Cupboards: exterior white with red pulls; Small equipment: glass, aluminum, and 
interior red. Monel-metal counter. white enamel. 


In using this or any other tricolor combination, it’s wise to use 2 of the colors, as 
blue and white, in large amounts, with a relatively small quantity of the third for 
accent, rather than to combine the 3 in too nearly equal areas. 


COLONIAL KITCHEN IN RED AND WHITE WITH GREEN 


Walls and woodwork: painted white. Red tiebacks. Red, white, and green chintz 
knobs on cupboard doors and drawers. roll shades. 
Ceiling: wood, painted white. Equipment: large, standard white; small, as- 
Floor: red or green linoleum. sorted materials, with a few pieces of red 
Windows: white organdy curtains made with enamelware for accents. 
3 small ruffles, with red tin cornice and Accessories: red geraniums in white pots. 





Three cheers for the red, white, and blue of this all-electric kitchen. 
It's mostly blue and white, with enough red for accent and stimulation 


a 


KITCHEN PLAN, COURTESY OF ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, INC, 


SPANISH KITCHEN, RED, YELLOW, 
AND BLUE 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: all painted 
light bright yellow; drawer and door pulls, 
and interior of cupboards, bright blue. Re- 
veals in windows and border at base of 
walls of multi-colored Spanish tiles, blue 
predominating. 

Floor: bright red or blue linoleum, waxed. 

Draw curtains: of sturdy cotton crash in 
bright red, fringed or hemmed. 

Cushions or pads on stools or built-in seats: 
bright blue. 

Equipment: large pieces, creamy white; 
small, assorted materials and colors, with 
a few pieces of yellow and blue enamel for 
accent, 

Breakfast set of smooth-finish yellow pot- 
tery, table runner and napkins of desert 
cloth in bright blue or red. 


Ornamental iron hooks and spiral racks 
may be used for hanging utensils in the 
Spanish kitchen if desired. However, if 
it’s a choice between picturesqueness and 
practicality, decide in favor of the latter, 
for after all, these kitchens are to be used 
and not merely to be looked at. 


DUTCH KITCHEN IN DELFT BLUE AND WHITE. 


Walls and woodwork: white. Knobs and in- 
terior of cupboards, powder blue. Just 
above the sink, a row of picturesque Dutch 
tiles in blue and white. 

Ceiling: light blue. 

Floor: darker blue linoleum, or blue and 
white tile design. 

Equipment: large pieces, white; smaller, as- 
sorted blue and white enamel, glass, alum- 
inum, and iron. 

Curtains: white voile edged with powder blue 
brush fringe; made Dutch style (i.e., 
double sash curtains, one pair for upper 
and one for lower sash. Can be used only 
with double-hung windows, of course). 

Cushions for chairs or built-in seat: blue 
and white striped fabrikoid. 


PROVINCIAL KITCHEN IN GREEN AND WHITE . 


Panelled walls and cupboards: knotty pine, 
natural color, waxed. Scalloped wood trim 
around ceiling, and carried across open 
shelves and window. Interior of cupboards 
papered in green and white wallpaper 
with small all-over design. 

Ceiling: white plaster. 

Floors: dull green linoleum, 

Curtains: green and white checked gingham 
hung from scalloped cornice. 

Equipment: large pieces, white; small uten- 
sils, green and yellow. 

Accessories: yellow primroses, calendulas, or 
other yellow flowers on window sill. Color- 
ful pottery plates and pitchers on shelves. 
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PENNIES-PER-DAY 
WITH A MODERN 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


Fe year-’round abundant living and a happy home, 
can any luxury top instant hot water —all you want, 
when you want it—at the turn of a faucet? 


“LUXURY,” yes—but no longer costly. Today’s | § 
1936 GAS AUTOMATICS (most efficient, dependa- 
ble water heating appliances ever developed) are offered 
at history's mostappealing prices and terms. Unmatched 
too for economy of upkeep and operation. 

Pay as you save. Save as you use. Yet never stint the family 
for any requirement from morning shave to weekly wash. 

Ask your Gas Company, Plumber or Appliance Dealer for 
advice and estimates, free. If oa have an old, ae or ‘ 
hand-operated water heater of an e, now is the time to 
eisernice. Inquire too about FHA loahs or new, thrift-budget icp 
plan. Start now enjoying years of carefree hot water comfort— during slack hours. Gas 
night and day—with GAS, the Modern Fuel. , burner automatically regu- 
| lated by water temperature, . 


keeping tank filled with hot 
water. 


NEW WALL-TYPE IN- | 
een, SLANTANEOUS — Smart © 

~ design and finish. A space — 
saver for small homes. Can | 
be hung in kitchen or. back 
porch, or mounted on floor | 
if desired. 








STANDARD INSTANTAN-. 
EOUS—Heats water as drawn. 
Operates by opening and clos- 
ing faucet. (No type which 
must be turned on and off by 
hand is “automatic.’’) ‘ 


MAKE SURE the water heater 
you select bears the Blue Star Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Gas 
Association and has a capacity 
sufficient for your family’s needs. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, Inc. 


A non-profit service organization of (4 cry / s 
( which your Gas Company is a member ) ae 7 a “ ma yD 
447 Sutter Street ... San Francisco, California yy? ( nw OT 





FROM THE IRIS GARDEN 


Blue and white can be either entirely 
unimaginative or extremely smart, de- 
pending upon how it is handled. This 
would be one of the smart type. 


Room Recipes — Continued 


Kitchen Color Schemes from the Garden 








In selecting the combination of colors to be used for decc 
other room, for that matter — it is smart to follow one of the 
Mother Nature. Large amounts of dull or neutral color, usually green or gray in her 


schemes, are relieved by small amounts of some brilliant hue in flowers or fruit. 


Here are 5 color schemes taken from Nature, planned for the all-gas kitchen 
illustrated below, but adaptable to any kitchen, old or n 
garden color schemes will suggest themselves. How about 


A MARIGOLD KITCHEN 


Grand for brunettes and auburn-haired kitchen executives is this scheme of yellow 
1 green or brown for depth. 


and orange witl 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: pale yellow. 

Interior of cupboards: bright yellow slightly 
tinged with orange. Knobs, orange. 

Floor: linoleum in dark green or golden 
brown jaspé, or in green and yellow. 

Work counter: plain green or yellow lino- 
leum. 


Curtains: pale yellow flowered voile, straight 
hanging. 

Equipment: large pieces, creamy yellow or 
standard white; utensils, assorted mater- 
ials including some yellow and some green 
enamelware. 

Accessories: marigolds in pale yellow pots. 


FROM DELPHINIUMS AND ROSES 


For the dainty blonde bride or snowy haired wife and mother, a flowery kitchen 
phinium blue and rose pink would be a daily delight. 


in del 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: pale lavender- 


blue. Interior of cupboards, and knobs, a 


deep rose tinged with lavender. Or walls 
may be papered with washable paper in 
pink and blue flowery design. 
Floor: linoleum in an inconspicuous brown, 
or dark purple-blue if it is available. 
Windows: Venetian blinds painted to match 


Smocks and morning dresses in pretty flowered cottons that carry out the colors of 
the kitchen will add greatly to the effectiveness O 
quaint flower-sprigged china will be perfect, or smooth-glazed pottery in pastel tones. 


interior of cupboards, with tapes matching 
walls. 

Cushions and pads: in rose and lavender 
chintz, or plain lavender-blue edged with 
rose. 

Equipment: large pieces, white; small uten- 
sils, glass, aluminum, and enamel in cream 
or white. 


KITCHEN PLAN COURTESY OF LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 


AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


wpa. 


rating a kitchen — or any 
good examples set by 


ew. Any number of other 
a nasturtium kitchen with 
copper utensils in evidence? Morning glories, calla lilies, daisies, hollyhocks—any 


one will serve as the inspiration point in designing a charming work room. 


f the ensemble. For breakfast use, 


Walls and woodwork: clear white. 

Ceiling: light but not pale blue. 

Cupboard interiors and knobs, and work sur- 
faces: bright dark blue. 

Floor: dark blue and white plaid or tile- 
design linoleum. 
Curtains: white marquisette edged with dark 
blue ball fringe (wood or cotton balls). 
Cushions or pads: various blues that har- 
monize. 

Equipment: large pieces, standard white; 
small utensils, assorted, with some white 
and blue enamel pieces. 


CHERRIES AND THEIR LEAVES 


Walls, ceiling, and woodwork: clear white 
or off-white, or pale green. 

Floor: bright green linoleum. 

Interior of cupboards, and drawer and door 
pulls: bright cherry red. 

Curtains: white Swiss with cherry red dots, 
or dimity printed in cherry pattern. Tie- 
backs of tin cut out and painted to repre- 
sent a bunch of cherries. 

Cushions or chair pads: cherry red cotton, 
made with talon fasteners for easy re- 
moval for washing. 

Equipment: large pieces, white; small, mostly 
green enamel with a few pieces of red. 


APRICOTS IN A BROWN BASKET 


Walls and woodwork: soft, yellow. 

Interior of cupboards: apricot color (almost 
a salmon color). 

Ceiling: light salmon. 

Floor, and work surface of cupboards: brown 
jaspé linoleum. 

Curtains: plain voile, a little brighter yel- 
low than the walls. 

Cushions or pads: bright salmon. 

Equipment: large, creamy yellow or white; 
small utensils, standard yellow enamel, 
also glass, aluminum, and wood. 

Accessories: pottery jugs and pitchers; cal- 
endulas in brown bean pot. 







No matter what flower's 
color scheme you may 
adopt, this unusually ar- 
ranged all-gas kitchen is 
bound to be a decidedly 
interesting and workable 
studio for the artist in 
cookery. The relation of 
the dinette and the serv- 
ice porch to the kitchen 
is worth special notice 


Ample cupboard space, 
continuous working sur- 
faces, thoughtful placing 
of the big gas refriger- 
ator and range, all con- 
tribute to increasing the 
speed and satisfaction 
and decreasing the fa- 
tigue of the kitcheneer 
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HEADQUARTERS 





Tuat SOUND sleep is one of the 
most effective means of erasing wrinkles 
and adding youth to the skin and sparkle 
to the eye, is the opinion of leading 
beauty experts. More important than the 
number of hours devoted to sleep is the 
quality of sleep, say they all. 

In tests made with the dynamometer, 
an instrument designed to measure fa- 
tigue, it has been shown that springs, 
mattresses, blankets, and pillows greatly 
affect the quality of sleep. Sagging 
springs, hard mattresses, or heavy blan- 
kets interfere with the complete relaxa- 
tion necessary to sound sleep. 

Mattresses should be soft enough to 
encourage relaxation, yet firm enough 
to prevent faulty sleeping posture. Light- 
weight blankets of wool, large enough 
to tuck in, are best. Sleeping garments, 
likewise, should be light. Pillows should 
be of medium size and weight; 80 per- 
cent fine goose feathers and 20 percent 
down have been found best by hos- 
pitals. 

To aid in physical relaxation, many 
find it helpful to devote 5 or 10 minutes 
before retiring to relaxing exercises. 
Recommended are: Standing erect, bend 
the trunk over, letting the arms and head 
dangle loosely. Lying on the back on 
the floor, stretch arms and legs, relax 
and stretch again. Lying on the floor on 
the back, lift one leg till the toe points 
to the ceiling, then lower leg slowly; 
when about a foot above the floor, let 
it drop. Repeat with the other leg. Re- 
peat with each arm. 

Also encouraging to sleep are massage, 
deep breathing, and warm foot baths. 

Equal in importance to physical relax- 
ation is mental relaxation. Says Fred- 
erick Bigelow in Cosmopolitan, “When 
you go to bed, imagine that your mind 
has taken the form of a large school 
slate which rests on your knees. Imagine 
that automatic writing by an unseen 
hand records before your eyes every 
thought that intrudes on your resting 
mind — then erase with an imaginary 
sponge—keep your slate black.” Recom- 
mended reading on relaxation is Walter 


Pitkin’s Take It Easy. 


* 


Into the Los Angeles office of Doctor 
John Martin Hiss, orthopedic surgeon, 
come thousands of foot sufferers annu- 
ally from all parts of the world. So 
great has the demand on his time be- 
come, that he has established a clinic 
where he’s able to treat as many as 250 
patients a day. 


With his Metric Foot Test, he deter-. 


mines exactly what bones, tendons, etc., 
are at fault. Many are the popular be- 
liefs which have been exploded by the 
science of Doctor Hiss, one being that 
bunions are due to enlarged joints. 

“A bunion,” says Dr. Hiss, “is due to 
a slipped tendon, allowing the metatarsal 





bone to slip from its moorings and pro- 
trude on the side of the foot. The 
bunion is really the normal head of the 
bone out of place. The pain comes from 





Scenes typical of California are 
knitted into this booster jacket 
which comes in aqua, brown and 
yellow, and sells at $17.50 (with 2- 
piece knit dress in white, $29.75). 
Adrienne Ames is wearing it here 





Dressed up dudes snapped by grin- 
ning cowboys, just as they arrive 
at the ranch. The 10-gallon hats, 
leopard velveteen shirt, boots, 
jeans, and new riding pants will 
be more comfortable when the 
new has worn off. (Clothes from 
Hollywood Broadway, Hollywood) 


the buckling of this joint with every 
step, a friction which forms a callus on 
the skin and on the bone as well.” 

The Base Correction Method, origi- 
nated by Doctor Hiss for correcting bun- 


HOLLYWOOD. 





ions without removing either the bone or 
the joint, has been published by the 
American Journal of Surgery and the 
London Year Book of Surgery. 

Concerning children’s feet, he says, 
“My advice to parents and teachers is: 
li the foot difficulty is only a low or 
flat arch, let the child alone. Put him in 
comfortable, flexible oxfords, and let 
him play as other children do.” 

To people suffering from  bunions, 
broken arches, arthritis, and other foot 
troubles, the book New Feet for Old, by 
Doctor Hiss, brings a welcome message 
of hope and relief. Of especial interest 
are chapters on Aids to Home Treat- 
ment, and Choosing the Right Shoe. 
Doubleday Doran, $2. ; 
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Designers insist that small bags are 
coming in again, but women won't have 
anything to do with them. Once you get 
used to carrying everything except your 
scotty in a handbag, no one is going to 
put you back into a card case size with- 
out a struggle. Some designers are get- 
ting around the difficulty by making bags 
that look smaller, but hold just as much 
because they’re wide at the bottom. Smart 
models of this type of bag come in 
leather, straw, and string. 

One of the most humane products that 
has crossed our frivolous path is Cover- 
mark, a preparation to conceal facial 
blemishes such as birthmarks, brown 
spots, or broken veins. It was invented 
by a young woman who all her life had 
suffered embarrassment from an ugly 
birthmark which covered one side of her 
face. The preparation has no curative 
powers, but completely conceals any skin 
detractiveness. It’s said that many chil- 
dren afflicted with birthmarks are finding 
relief from embarrassment through this 
product. 

There’s nothing quite so devastating 
as an even bronze tan on a blonde, but 
such perfection in a tanned skin re- 
quires brief daily exposures to the sun 
over a long period of time. As a short 
cut to a charming tan, Elizabeth Arden 
has created a liquid called Bronze, which 
harmlessly stains the skin a rich even 
tan. Cream, or soap and water, removes 
it Flattering to wear with suntan is 
Tussy’s Brick Red make-up, obtainable 
in lipstick, cream or compact rouge, and 
nail polish. 

A new hand and nail brush called the 
“Lucky Turtle,” made by Pro-phy-lac- 
tic, makes its debut at a most opportune 
time. What with summer sports, garden- 
ing, driving the car, and preparing fresh 
fruits and vegetables, hands and_ nails 
need all the help they can get, and this 
brush is a real helper. 

For traveling, there are new aluminum 
bottles made with non-spill tops. They're 
light, non-breakable and are easy to 
pack — perfect for the female nomad, 
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How to restore its 


RY SKIN is perhaps the most prevalent skin fault 

of women today—and the most worrisome. For 
an excessively dry skin is well on the way towards 
being an Biilooking, leathery skin. 

It is a penalty we pay for our outdoor summer sun- 
worship and our ies winter comfort in overdry, 
overheated rooms. Too much light and heat wither 
and toughen our skins unmercifully—literally dry up 
the sources of the natural oils with which Nature keeps 
skin soft and moist and supple. 

To counteract this harsh action, we must continually 

ut back into our skin these protecting oils. Especially 
is this necessary as we grow older because then Nature 
becomes less generous with her supply. 

Frances Ingram, famous beauty adviser to women, 
has been wonderfully successful in helping women to 
guard against and correct an excessively dry skin. Her 
method is very simple. 

“All you need,” she says, “is one complete, construc- 
tive cream—Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

“Ingram’s Cream does more to help dry skin than 
anything else I know. It does this because it is com- 


INGRAMS “hioeed Cream 
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youthful freshness 


ee in itself—it contains the precious oils which, like 
ature’s own oils, keep the skin soft and supple and 
young looking.” 

Thousands of women are ready to tell of the success 
of this treatment for dry, sensitive skin. Many of 
Hollywood’s most popular stars are enthusiastic in their 
praise of Milkweed Cream. They will use no other. 


Since it has done so much for them, wouldn’t you 
like to see what it can do for you? Pat some into your 


skin thoroughly and leave on at night, and even ina . 


week’s time you'll see a difference! Frances Ingram, 


636 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


Tuna Salad Loaf 


(Illustrated on this page) 


This loaf I evolved to serve to my luncheon club of 12 friends, who were m 
enthusiastic about it. One of its advantages is that it can be made the day befo 
others, that it is inexpensive and easy to make, attractive to look at, and simple 
serve. It calls for: 
























1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 


1 ~ *, 
4 cupful of cold water CLUB LUNCHEON FOR 


1 half-pound can of tuna ee 
1 cupful of grated raw carrots *TunaSaladLoaf Ripe Oliv] 
¥% cupful of diced celery Hot Bran Muffins 
% cupful of minced sweet pickles Fresh Youngberry Jam 
4, cupful of minced green pepper Individual Fresh Peach Pie 
1 pint of cottage cheese Ss. a ee Pe 
1 cupful of mayonnaise gi a oe 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 medium-long loaf of sandwich bread, unsliced 


First put the gelatine to soak in the cold water, while you prepare the salad 
ture: flake the tuna, add the prepared raw vegetables and pickles, and mix lig 
Mix the mayonnaise and cottage cheese. Melt the soaked gelatine by heating it o 
hot water, and stir carefully into the cheese-mayonnaise, then add the first mixt 
and mix gently. Prepare the loaf of bread by cutting off all the crusts except 
bottom one, then cut off a 34-inch slice the full length of the top to serve as a 
Hollow out the center of the loaf, leaving walls about 34-inch thick. (If they 
too thin, the salad will cause them to bulge.) Pack the prepared mixture into 
bread “box” carefully and lightly—it should just fill it. Put on the lid, wrap 
whole thing carefully in wax paper to prevent its drying out, and store in the 
frigerator. An hour or so before serving time, frost the loaf top and sides wi 
packages of cream cheese thinned to spreading consistency with milk or cre 
Don’t apply the frosting too smoothly; rough swirls are more effective. Deco 
the top with strips of pimiento or green pepper, egg slices, parsley, or comb§) 
tions of garnishes that appeal to you. It is lovely left pure white, placed on a chy 
board with chicory or curly lettuce surrounding it. Cut in slices to serve.— 


S. A. R., Oakland, Calif. 


Tomato-Hollandaise Sauce 


An interesting variation of Hollandaise sauce is 
this, which I originated for use wherever the usual 
one is appropriate. It makes a very thin sauce. 


FESTIVE FOR THE FAMI 


Halves of Grapefruit 
Broiled Rib Lamb Chops§ 
Green Limas with *Toma 
Hollandaise 
French Rolls, Reheated 
Youngberry Jam 
White Cup Cakes 
Sliced Fresh Figs 
Coffee Milk 


» 


% cupful (1 cube) of butter 
Yolks of 2 eggs 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of cayenne 
14% cupfuls of tomato juice 
Divide the butter into 3 pieces. Put one piece in a 
saucepan or double boiler with the egg yolks and lemon juice, and stir ove 
(not boiling) water until the butter begins to melt. Add the second piece of buf 
continuing to stir, and, as it thickens, add the third piece, lifting the pan fro 
water occasionally to keep the sauce from getting too hot and curdling. Add 
salt, cayenne, and tomato juice last, and let stand over hot water until read 
serve.—Mrs. M. H. W., Dubois, Wyo. 


Ham ‘n’ Apple 


This is a versatile dish, making a grand hearty 
breakfast, or, with somewhat larger servings of 
ham, being eminently suitable for dinner. 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


Halves of Grapefruit 
*Ham ‘n' Apple 
Crumb Coffee Ceke 
Apricot Jam 
Cottee 


large center slice of ham, % inch thick 
cupful of sugar 
teaspoonful of dry mustard 
tart apple for each serving 

Trim off all the fat and cut the slice of ham into 5 or 6 suitable } 
pieces for serving. Cut the fat into small cubes. Arrange the pieces of ha 
the bottom of a shallow baking dish, with the bits of fat scattered in betvg™ 
Mix the sugar and mustard and sprinkle over all. Wash and core the agfy 
but do not peel them; cut each one in halves crosswise, and place cut-side « 4 
on the sugar. Bake in a moderately hot oven (400°) for 45 minutes, or 
the apples are done when tested with a fork. The ham will be tender, Mi 
rounded with a thick, delicious syrup, topped with apples that are perm 
with a wonderful flavor, | usually prepare 2 or 3 apple halves for 
serving.—Mrs. A. C. N., Petaluma, Calif. 
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COMPLETE 


BISCUIT FLOUR 
Um-m-m! Hot, fluffy biscuits 
baked in a dutch oven! Easy 
with GLOBE ‘‘A1’’ Complete 
BISCUIT FLOUR... . just add 
water! Take along plenty! 


...when you take along 


GLOBE ‘Al’ 


On your way... for two carefree weeks! 
What enormous appetites the family is 
going to have. How good those ‘‘A1”’ butter- 
milk pancakes and ‘‘A1” biscuits are going 
to taste to hunger whetted by mountain air. 


JF 





PANCAKE 


WAFFLE FLOUR 


How quickly and easily you can 
make stacks of delicious ‘‘A1’’ 
pancakes just by adding water to 
GLOBE ‘'Al’’ PANCAKE 
and WAFFLE FLOUR. 





JULY 
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Refrigerator French Dressing - 













(Illustrated on this page) 





Especially good on lettuce and other salad greens, 
and on various mixtures as well, is this rather un- ace 
Bol, fudar and watex | usual dressing. It can be kept indefinitely in the re- Creamed eae 
Ae a heavy Ayrup ~ Cools | frigerator, ready for use. To make it, boil Buttered Sames Squas 
Potato Chips 
ze Tericteas pnd 

Ty 2 ucumbers wit 
to a heavy syrup, or the soft-ball stage when tested *RelrigersionPasasine 
in cold water. Let cool. Grate a medium-sized onion Tea or Coffee, Hot or Cold 
and a clove of garlic, and let soak for several min- Iced Watermelon 


utes in a mixture of 


HOT AND COLD 



















% cupful of sugar 1 ecupful of water 





2 tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar ¥% eupful of lemon juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar 
Drain, discarding the grated onion and garlic, and to the highly flavored ving 
and lemon juice add 


1 teaspoonful each of salt, paprika, celery salt, ¥, cupful of catsup 
and dry mustard 1 cupful of salad oil 


Mix well. When the syrup is cool, beat it into the above mixture with a ro 
beater or electric mixer. Makes 14 pints of dressing—Miss J. A., Riddle, Ore 
Geake onion and garlic 
and soak in vinegar Carrot Ingenuity 
and letnon yuice wow 
: As our home is some distance from the stores, 
and my husband drives home every day for lunch, 
I am occasionally rather put to it to provide an in- 
teresting meal out of supplies on hand. Sometimes Canned Consomme, Jellie| 
5 ; : in the Refrigerator 
we have ingenuity for lunch, and out of the acci- *Carrot Ingenuity 
dental concoction grows a favorite dish, as this one. 


LUNCH FOR FATHER 


Bacon Curls 

Lettuce with French Dressi 
1 ecupful of grated raw carrots Wholewheat Bread and But} 
2 tablespoonfuls of grated onion Loganberry Jam 

2 cupfuls of bread crumbs Coffee or Milk 

Y% teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 or 2 eggs 

Salt and pepper 


Combine the ingredients in the order given, adding a bit of milk to moisten 

——$—————— ! mixture if only 1 egg is used. Form into patties and fry slowly until brown on | 
Aga Seatonings catsup sides in a small amount of fat in a skillet. Serve with maple syrup and butter, y 
and etl to nieces , or without bacon or other meat. Even men who abhor carrots pronounce t 
fae ae vinegar’ pa good.—Mrs. M. F., Redwood City, Calif. 








Extra-Special Corned Pork 


Corned pork is one of our favorite meats, from the standpoint of flavor J 
of economy and ease of preparation as well. Although a corned ham is supe 
in texture and flavor to the more economical picmic ham or shoulder, the ld 
is most satisfactory when only a small roast is required. The cooked meat k 
almost indefinitely in the refrigerator. 

Our favorite method of preparing it is as fol- ane 
lows: cover the meat with cold water to which a _ Asparagus Salad 

: ; ; E: a “Spiced Corned Pork Bak 
sliced onion is added. Bring to boiling, then turn with Pineapple 
down heat and let simmer, allowing 30 minutes for Mashed Sweet Potatoes} 
each pound of meat. When done, let the meat cool Butera Coane 
in this liquid. When cold, skim off the fat, and Jellies and Relishes 

save the liquid as a basis for split pea soup. Re- Sponge vake  OetPoaay 
Beat in the cool move the meat, skin off the rind, and prepare as 
syrup ,and w+~ you would a ham. (I rub a 4- or 5-pound roast with 1 teaspoonful of dry mus 
and \%4 cupful of brown sugar, and dot with cloves.) Bake in a moderate 4 
(375°) for half an hour, or until thoroughly heated through, basting frequd 
with % cupful of the liquid in which the meat was cooked, or with pineal 
juice. 

If the meat is desired for slicing cold, it is especially delicious when a han| 
(2 tablespoonfuls) of pickling spices and half a cupful of vinegar are adde 
the water in which it is simmered, This spicy flavor is equally good in the 
roast, but of course, the liquid is not usable for soup—Mrs. D. J. D., Alam 
Calif, 


SUNDAY DINNER 


















You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, S 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused c 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and come 


Store tightly covered, SUN 
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KITCHENEWS 


If you can't find these new prod- 
ucts at your local dealers’, write to 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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Another famous pourer is the Great 
| Fall of the Yellowstone. Its drop of 308 
J feet is almost double that of Niagara! 
ke L se - estate 


It you're still struggling with salt that 
lumps and chokes up saltcellars when- 
ever it rains, why not try Morton’s next 
time you buy? You'll be happy you did 
when you see how its amazingly uniform 
cube crystals tumble off one another in 
rainy weather instead of sticking to- 
gether the way irregular ones do. 
Morton's offers you another advantage, 
too—an easy-to-handle round package 
with a securely-hinged spout that won't 













Two new books, high in value and low 
in price, are well worth having. First, 
“60 Praise-Winning Pastries,” by Martha 
Meade, director of the home service de- 
partment of Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and obtainable by sending 35 cents 
to that company. This is no mere adver- 
tising booklet, but a good-sized, good- 
looking, 68-page book. It is in fact a thor- 
ough and interesting course of instruc- 
tion by which even the saddest of pie 
makers can learn to make perfect pastry 
every time, and even the most skillful 
can learn new tricks. It contains 15 dif- 
ferent recipes for pie crust, and pages of 
helpful do’s and don'ts, in addition to the 
60 special recipes for extra-special pies. 

Second: “Rice — 200 Delightful Ways 
to Serve It,’ by Beth Bailey McLean, 
home economics director of Southern 
Rice Industry, New Orleans, La. Excel- 
lent recipes, clear directions, attractive 
illustrations make up this 100-page book, 
obtainable free from the address above. 


Grocery Store 
Gossip 


3ell’s Chopped California Ripe Olives, 
available in 414 oz. and 1 Ib. 2 oz. sized 
cans. Neat, shapely slices and bits of 
olives, rather than minced or crushed. 
Excellent for salads, tamale pies, etc. 

Muffets — ready-to-eat wholewheat 
cereal baked in muffin shape — not a new 
product but recently “modernized.” For 
very good and very convenient cases in 
which to serve creamed fish, dried beef, 
etc., hollow out Muffets, brush with but- 
ter, and heat briefly in oven or broiler 
before filling with hot creamed mixture. 
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Weighing only 334 lbs., the new Sun- 
beam Ironmaster has an extra-broad 
ironing surface, and an automatic 
heat control that supplies just the 
amount of heat wanted for whatever 
material is being ironed. Price $7.95 


Stream-lined indeed are the De Luxe 
Sanette refuse can and wastepaper 
basket, to be had in green, ivory, 
white, red, or black baked enamel 
finish. The Sanette comes in 4 sizes, 
10, 12, 14, and 20 qts., priced re- 
spectively $1.65, $2.65, $3.65, and 
$4.65. Waste baskets come in 3 sizes, 
priced $.65, $1.00, and $1.35 





Tubular-plaited, shiny, opaque shelf edging in white or metallic 


color banded in brilliant red, blue, etc., is decorative indeed, 





Practical, too, for it's made of moisture-proof Cellophane cellu- 


tear out! Yet it costs only 2c a week. lose film. Comes in 6- and 12-foot lengths, at department stores 
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Go to your grocer asd ty 


two cans of White Star Tuna... almost every 


1. DO THIS.. (\j of Whe § 
Av \) grocer carries this quality brand! 


a. (jag dows your grocer’s name and address, and the price you paid 


him for the Tuna. 


When you get home, take the two labels off the cans . . . and 
@ save them (we'll tell you more about this a little later!) 
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Serve the tuna to your family; note the uniform quality 
. . . how tasty and delicious . . . how much it tastes like 

@ chicken. This tuna is so healthful that it bears the Seal 
of Acceptance of the American Medical Association. 


for the best answers 
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YOURSELF 
TO BEA 
FAMOUS 






GRAND PR 
and Prize = °° 
ard Prize - * * ~ 490,00 







eac 
20 Prizes, 20%" * 1° 50,00 CHEF! 
ao PRIZES, ete * | 25.00 
ao PRIZES, each =” 10.00 






100 PRIZES, each 








| Write your opinion 
of White Star Tuna 
in ten words or less. 





203 BIG CAPITAL PRIZES 
TOTALLING $10,000.00 IN CASH 
500 WEEKLY QUALIFYING PRIZES 


Every week for 36 weeks ... Consisting of 
Gifts of One Dozen Cans of White Star Tuna. 






Mail, with two Tuna labels (or label replicas) and with mention 
of your grocer’s name and address, and the price paid for the 
Tuna ... to Contest Department, Van Camp Sea Food Company, 
Inc., Terminal Island, California. 
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™ SAMPLE 


KERR MASON JAR CO. 
531 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Sample Kerr Mason Cap” 
(fits ANY Mason Jar) 
Send 10c for complete Canning Book 
Recipes . . Time Charts . . (you'll like it) 
. . Millions of women say it is the best. Ta] 
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Mountain Cabin 
Hospitality 


“After 10 summers of cabinkeeping in 
the Sierra, if someone should ask me 
what was the outstanding lesson I had 
learned, I would unhesitatingly say, “To 
prepare for the unexpected,” says Helen 
Sommer Gage, of Chico, Calif. 

“Our cabin is 12 mountain miles from 
a meat shop, and until lately there has 
been no nearer place to buy food of any 
kind. 

“The first 2 summers the problem of 
the unexpected guest nearly finished me. 
They came at all hours. Once I woke up 
at 7 a.m. to find one patiently waiting 
on my doorstep. I have heard a murmur 
of voices at midnight and found a car 
parked out in front, with guests for the 
week-end. My nightmares were of a 
houseful of company and nothing to 
feed them. 

“So I tackled my problem. Hospitality 
is the keynote of the household. How 
could I always be ready to feed extras 
quickly, amply, and with no surface fuss 
that might cause them embarrassment? 

“The solution lay in the careful and 
systematic stocking of my cooler (in 
the icy stream nearby) and my supply 
tent. In the cooler, besides the usual 
stock of butter, eggs, a ham, and bacon, 
I always keep several types of salad 
dressing ready for instant use. When 
one runs low it is immediately replaced. 
There is a jar of regular French Dress- 
ing and one of the more popular (with 
us) Tomato Soup French Dressing 
(Sunset Kitchen Cabinet Book, page 24). 
I buy a good grade of mayonnaise and 
add my own seasoning of Worcester- 
shire, mustard, paprika, and lemon to 
suit our tastes exactly. Part of this I 
put in another jar and add about one- 
third chili sauce. I also buy a jar of the 
boiled dressing type of salad dressing 
that I use for fruit salads, thinning it 
slightly with fruit juice before pouring 
it over the fruit. With these on hand a 
salad is ready very quickly, with icy cold 
dressing of the type best suited to it. 

“The tent holds staples and canned 
goods and saves congestion in our small 
kitchen. It contains all the regular stand- 
bys of any well-stocked emergency 
closet, but I add certain things that I 
have found go better and farther in the 
mountains. Also I have found that one 
can of a kind isn’t much good in an 
emergency. I always keep at least 2 of a 
kind. 

“The most important shelves are those 
that hold my ‘complete dinner for at 
least 15 people.’ Mountain guests seldom 
come singly—generally by the carful. I 
keep always 2 complete dinners, from 
soup, salad, or cocktail course through 
dessert. I have 3, 4, or 5 cans of a kind, 
depending on tke size and contents of 
the can. One of these dinners, at least, 
can be served on short notice and with- 
out our having any other food on hand, 
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if such a thing should eyer happen. The 
other can be used ‘as is’ but would prob- 
ably be augmented by lettuce for a salad, 
and time would be taken to make bis- 
cuits or a light dessert. With the com- 
forting thought of having those dinners 
always to rely on, I can say ‘Let ’em 
come!’ Each year I use a different set- 
up, so that if guests chance to come twice 
under the same circumstances, the dinner 


won't be a repetition too. These are sam- - 


ple menus of my Complete Dinners: 


Fruit Cocktail 
Baked Ham Southern Sweet Potatoes 
String Beans or Green Asparagus 
Date or Fig Pudding Coffee 


Tomato Juice 
Corned Beef Hash with Bacon 
Macaroni with Cream Cheese Sauce, or 
Creamed Canned New Potatoes 
Carrots and Peas 
Canned Fruit Cookies 


Combination Vegetable Salad 
Cold Platter of Sardines and Boiled Ham 
Ravioli or Spanish Rice or 
Spaghetti Italian 
Jam or Pickled Peaches 
Crackers and Cheese 
Coffee or Iced Tea 


Salad of Pineapple or Any Canned Fruit 

Creamed Canned Chicken and Noodles 

Diced Beets Hot Biscuits and Honey 
Nuts and Raisins Coffee 


“Almost always I have time to make 
some quick gingerbread; or a_ biscuit 
shortcake; or tarts; or pancakes, but- 
tered, spread with jelly, stacked, and cut 
like layer cake. I always keep prepared 
biscuit flour, pie crust mix, and pancake 
flours on hand. Some of the canned 
goods that help me most and seem to be 
less known to my guests are ready-to-fry 
codfish cakes; Boston brown bread; the 
newer type of real Boston baked beans; 
steamed puddings, with hard sauce that 
comes in small jars; celery hearts, so de- 
licious with French Dressing; clam chow- 
der; whole or half chickens; small cans 
of ham that can be spread with brown 
sugar and cloves and heated for baked 
ham; Spanish rice; cream-style maca- 
roni; and corned beef hash. When I first 
saw canned carrots and canned new po- 
tatoes T couldn’t imagine anyone buying 
in cans such simple, easily prepared 
things. But when I found how much 
longer it took to cook carrots in our 
high altitude, I tried the canned ones. 
Now sliced carrots to glaze or cream, 
and small cans of diced carrots to add to 
soups, stews, or salads, are always on my 
shelves. The canned potatoes can be 
quickly made into salad, or can be fried, 
creamed, or hashed with corned beef 
or other meat, to provide a jiffy meal. 


Coffee 


SUNSET 


of 


“The problem of extra table service | 
is taken care of by having on hand 
plenty of heavy paper grill plates and | 
paper plates of other types, waxed paper | 
cups (both cocktail and waterglass size), 
paper napkins, and waxed paper dessert 
or ice cream dishes.” 


SHE COULDN'T 
\ _ BELIEVE HER EYES! 


vA y ...11 GLASSES OF JELLY INSTEAD OF 7 Ni 
. FROM ONLY 4 CUPS OF JUICE! 






New Game from 


Three Old Ones 


Tripoley is a new card game with the 
triple appeal of Poker, Hearts, and 
Rummy, and the added flavor of bank 
night at the movies. 

It was invented by an advertising man 
in Chicago, who spent most of his spare 
time selling handmade sets. When one 
sample, displayed at Marshall Field & 
Co., sold 120 dozen sets, Tripoley put its 
inventor out of the game of business and 
into ie business of games—with Cadaco, 
Ltd., San Leandro, Calif. 

Tripoley plays best with 4 to 7 players. 
The ingredients are a regular deck of 
cards, poker chips, and one Tripoley 
board. To begin, each player places a 
chip on each of the Tripoley board’s 9 
sections, which appear in the diagram 
below. 

Then 52 cards are dealt, including one 
“dead” or dummy hand. The A, K, Q, 
J, 10 of hearts are “pay cards.” Players 
holding these cards, or the 8-9-10 combi- 
nation in any suit, collect all chips from 
corresponding sections on the board. If 
“pay cards” fall into the “dead” or 
dummy hand, the chips on correspond- 
ing sections carry over to the next deal. 

After the first spoils are collected, play- 
ers bet, check, or pass, as in poker, on HOW WONDERFUL! 
the strength of their 5 best cards. The oF | SOMETIMES 
winning poker hand collects all chips in Tue a 
the section of the board marked ‘‘Pot.” OR JELLY! 

The dealer then lays down, face up, 
the lowest card in his hand. Others fol- 
low with the next highest card of the 
same suit, or if a “stop” is reached be- 
cause of cards in the “dead” hand, they 
change to another suit. The first to dis- 
card all cards wins the chips on the sec- 
tion marked “Kitty.” The others pay the 
winner one chip for each card left in 
their hands. 

Tripoley boards come in cardboard at 
$1, in liquid-proof suede at $2, and in 
gift boxes with chips and cards at $3.75; 
from most department or game stores. 






BUT BETTY! HOW COULD 4 CUPS OF 


JUICE MAKE 11 GLASSES OF JELLY? TE SESSICERTE 


RECIPE YOU BOIL ONLY 2 
MINUTE! SO NONE OF THE 
JUICE HAS A é 
CHANCE TO BOIL 
AWAY... AS IT 
DOES BY THE 
“LONG- BOIL” 

METHOD! 


BECAUSE | 
USED CERTO! 
FOR WITH THIS 
MODERN METHOD 
YOU AVERAGE 
HALF AGAIN 
MORE GLASSES 
.. ll INSTEAD 











AND THAT 2 MINUTE BOIL SAVES TIME 

TOO,..THE WHOLE JOB TOOK ME LESS 
THAN I5 MINUTES AFTER MY 
JUICE WAS PREPARED! 





YOU DON'T NEED TO WORRY ABOUT 
FAILURES, EITHER. WITH CERTO, ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY! 







THE FLAVOR IS Ss 
MUCH BETTER, 4 
TOO..MORE LIKE 
THE FRESH RIPE 
FRUIT! FROM NOW 
ON, I'M GOING 
TO USE CERTO! 












FOR USING CERTO! 


you average half again more jelly! 


4. YOU GET FINER FLAVOR, TOO— 
more like the fresh, ripe fruit. Short 
boiling saves the flavor as well as 
the juice. And there is none of 
that “‘boiled-down”’ taste! 


5. BIG PRICE REDUCTION . . . Your 
grocer will tell you about Certo’s 


5) GOOD REASONS 


1. CERTO IS PURE FRUIT PECTIN. It 
makes jellies jell perfectly with 
only % minute boil. Gives jams 
perfect texture, too! 


2. SAVES TIME . . . You can finish 
a whole batch of jam or jelly in less 
than 15 minutes after your fruit or 
juice is prepared. 


3. SAVES MONEY . . . Because of 
that short boil, none of the juice 
has a chance to boil away and 


new low price that makes jam and 
jelly making more economical than 
ever! (Certo is a product of General Foods) 





TESTED RECIPES UNDER THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE —> 


ee ee ee ee 


SPECIAL OFFER! us 


60 ASSORTED LABELS 

FOR JELLY GLASSES 
Wouldn't you like the attractive book of jelly glass labels shown at the 
lefc? Just mail this coupon, along with the label from one bortle of Certo 
and a 3¢ stamp to GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


NAME 








This is the board on which Tripoley 
is played with cards and chips 


ADDRESS. 


a ee 
(IF YOU LIVE 1N CANADA, ADDRESS GENERAL FOODS, LTD., COBOURG, ONTARIO ! 
—-- 
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TILLAMOOK 


Cheese Biscuits 
AL > 






1c for 20 


Light, set oven for hot (450°) 
Mix together: 

2 cups prepared biscuit flour 

3/, cup milk 
When well mixed, roll out on floured 
board to one-half inch thickness. Spread 
with 1 cup of grated Tillamook cheese 
mixed with 3 tablespoons chopped pi- 
miento. Roll up like jelly roll, cut in 
three-quarter-inch slices. Put on greased 
pans and bake 12 minutes or until brown. 


“A New Face Every Day” is the key to the 
cookery art, say women who know. And 
wholesome, versatile Tillamook Cheese is the 
handiest aid you can employ to add that touch 
of novelty—that ‘new face’’ to the old stand- 
bys. Everybody likes piping hot, home-made 
biscuits . . . of course they do . . . but try 
these rolled Tillamook Pimiento Biscuits on 
your family and watch “just a good dish’ be- 
come a thrilling treat! That’s what genuine 
Tillamook (whole milk) cheese can do for 
no end of old favorites! 


Prizes for Recipes! Listen Fridays, 
10:30 a.m. KFi, KPO, KGW, KOMO, KHQ 
Food values of 
nearly 5 quarts 

of milk in 

every pound 










Look 
or 
TILLAMOOK 


on every slice 


CELA 
TILLAMO 


LLAMOOK 
HEESE 


as 
TILLAMOOK DAIRY MAID, 
Tillamook, Ore. 
Please send copy of 40-page booklet contain- 
ing prize-winning Tillamook cheese recipes. 
OR IRN fs od RNase eRe ee ce ee 
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COOKING BY THE CALENDAR 
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Rare is the homemaker who can re- 
sist the urge to do a bit of canning and 
preserving and jelly-making when July 
markets are so tempting, and when the 
spicy fragrance of peach pickles drifts 
forth from kitchen windows. 

Speaking of pickling, you'll be enthu- 
siastic about these Ice Water Pickles, for 
they are ever so easy to make and they're 
easier than that to eat. 

3uy 6 pounds of medium-sized green 
cucumbers. Wash, trim off stem and blos- 
som ends, and cut each cuke into 4 to 8 
chunks, depending on its size. Soak the 
cut-up cucumbers in ice water for 3 hours, 
then drain, and pack in sterilized quart 
glass jars. To each jar add 6 pickling 
onions (peeled but not cooked), a large 
piece of celery, and a teaspoonful of 
white mustard seed. Mix 3 quarts of 
white vinegar, 3 cupfuls of sugar, and 1 
cupful of salt, bring to boiling, and pour 
over the cucumbers in the jars. Seal at 
once, and store in a cool dark place. This 
makes 6 quarts of grand pickles. Let 
them stand a week or so before sampling 
them. 

Canned stuffed dates are a delicious 
novelty. Make them now or later, as you 
please, for while the new crop of fresh 
California dates comes in late fall, they 
are held in cold storage and so are in 
the market the year round. 

Slit each date lengthwise, remove the 
pit, and replace with a half or quarter of 
a perfect walnut kernel. Pack snugly in 
half-pint glass jars, adjust the lids and 


Canning is more exciting when a few 
fancy things are included. |. Clear jelly 
with leaf and flower cut out of green and 
red candied peel. 2. Grapefruit marma- 
lade. 3 and 4. Mock cherries — Thomp- 
son seedless grapes; 3 is colored green, 


screw the bands down tight; put the jars” 
on the rack in a very slow oven (225° to 
250°). A shallow pan of water in the 
oven with the jars assures moist heat and 
keeps the dates from turning too dark. 
Process 60 minutes, after which the 
stuffed dates are ready to be enjoyed at 
any time. 


Quick Way to Cut 
Corn Off the Cob 


Kathryn Sykes, of Everett, Wash., 
makes a real contribution to kitchen lore, 
with her idea of using a cabbage or 
kraut cutter for cutting corn off the cob. 
The potato-slicing blade on any grater 
or shredder works equally well, so long 
as it’s good and sharp. 


Youngberries 
Make Grand Jam 


Fleeta Hoke, Los Angeles home econo- 
mist, is responsible for directions for 
making extra-good and extra-easy young- 
berry jam. Wash and drain 3 boxes (6 
cupfuls) of youngberries, and put into a 
kettle with 4 cupfuls of sugar. Place over 
slow heat and stir frequently until the 
sugar is dissolved and boiling point is 
reached, then boil hard for 8 minutes. 
Add 3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
boil hard again for 7, minutes, or until 
the syrup sheets off the spoon when 





5. Carrot and turnip rings. 6. Orange mar- 
malade. 7. Ice water pickles, 8. Tangerine 
sections. 9. Stuffed dates (see above), 
10. Walnut kernels. |1, Strawberry pre- 
serves. 12. Corn relish. Products in the 
display, courtesy of Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 


SUNSET 





tested. Let stand overnight in the kettle, 
stirring occasionally as the jam cools; 
the berries plump up and 


something of their shape in the cooling 


will regain 
process. In the morning, pack cold into 


sterilized jars; seal, and store. 


Don't Cry Over 
Burned Jam 


Helen C. Wright, of Piedmont, Califl, 
turned a culinary liability into an asset 

“My peach jam burned,” she writes 
“It turned an ugly brown, and I knew 
from the smell and taste that it woul 
not be fit to eat. It looked hopeless, but 
being a person who saves everything 
even burned jam [ poured it into jars 
sealed it, and put it out of sight to await 
an inspiration. Several later ja 
happy thought came: why not pickle it? 
And here is the recipe I concocted for 
Pickled Peach Jam: 

“Heat the jam and add to it vinegar, 
and generous quantities of powdered 
cinnamon, ginger, allspice, and any other 
spices you are fond of, until it just suits 
your taste. Mix it well, and after it has 
boiled for a minute or two, put it back 
into the jars and seal. 

“This is especially good served with 
meats. Try it with part of your next 
batch of jam whether it burns or not. It 
need not be peach, for any kind may be 
turned into pickled jam with wonderful 
results.” 


months 


First Prize 
Watermelon Preserves 


Preserves made by this recipe have 
been winning praise through 3 genera- 
tions in the family of Mrs. George D. 
Palmer of Pomona, Calif., and recently 
they won a first prize at the Los Angeles 
County Fair. They are a truly delicious 
sweetmeat, and in addition they are grand 
in fruit cake and applesauce cake. Here 
is the way Mrs. Palmer’s grandmother 
and mother made them, and the way she 
does them today. 

Pare and cut the white part of water- 
melon rind into half-inch cubes. Cover 
with hot water and cook gently until ten- 
der when pierced with a fork. Put into 
a jelly bag and let drain over night. 
Next day weigh the rind, then weigh out 
an equal amount of sugar, and add just 
enough water to make a heavy syrup. 
When the sugar is dissolved, put in the 
rind and cook gently until it is clear. Set 
aside until thoroughly cold, perhaps over 
night. For every pound of melon rind 
allow the juice of 4 lemons. Squeeze and 
strain the juice into the cold preserves, 
and stir gently to mix well. Now pour 
the preserves into shallow dishes or plat- 
ters, cover with panes of glass, and place 
in the hot sun until the syrup is very 
thick and the melon looks waxy, wiping 
the glass covering frequently as moisture 
colfects on it. When thoroughly cooked 
by the sun, pack the preserves cold into 
glass jars, and in the top of each jar 
place a few cloves from which the heads 
have been removed. Screw the covers on 
tight and store in a cool dark place. Once 
you try these, you’ll be handing down the 
recipe to your descendants, too. 
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“Milk is my 


—what’s yours?” 


If you want a sparkle in your eye and spring in your step, 





drink 


Golden State Milk will be your drink, too. You’ll enjoy the 


creamy, fresh flavor and extra richness of Golden State Milk. 


SAVE LABELS! 


Your Golden State Evaporated 
Milk Labels are redeemable for 


beautiful and useful premiums. 


Send for illustrated premium 
folder to Golden State Co., Ltd., 
425 Battery St., San Francisco. 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Yolden State 


DAIRY. PRODUCTS 





MILK - CREAM - BUTTER - ICE CREAM - CHEESE - COTTAGE CHEESE - EVAPORATED MILK 
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Womer 
who kmow 
Choose 


RY-LOCK 
VENETIANS 


























Here's Why 


SMART APPEARANCE. The “well- 
bred” appearance of Ry-Lock Venetians 
reflects the “‘pedigreed’’ materials and 
skilled workmanship that go into them. 
AUTOMATIC STOP. All Ry-Lock Ve- 
netians are equipped with the Ry-Lock 
patented Automatic Stops which hold 
the blind securely in any position when 
raised or lowered. 

LASTING VALUE. The Ry-Lock de- 
vices assure smooth, trouble-free per- 
formance for the life of the blind. The 
double lacquered finish gives the slats 
an armor coat of beauty and perma- 
nence. 


COMFORT. Light without glare — 


ventilation without draught — privacy 
with unspoiled view — protection for 
rugs and furnishings — minimum care 


— each contributes to easier, pleas- 
anter housekeeping. 

Ry-Lock Venetians come in various 
price ranges each in a variety of 
color and tape tones. Priced 
low as $6.00 for minimum 
size. Consult “Where to 





as ————— 
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Buy” section or write for Ss 
names of Ry-Lock au- =o 
thorized dealers. Free ol 
: eI 
illustrated folder on f=] 
request. + 

nd 


RY-LOCK 
COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro 
California 


VENETIAN 
BLINDS 


AT LEADING STORES 



















BUILDING BRIEFS 





Woodpecker Knocker 
for Cabin Doors 


This gay old bird, carved out of wood, 
is a doorknocker. He’s an exact imitation 
of a woodpecker and is painted in the 
woodpecker’s brilliant hues. By turning 
the knob, conveniently located on one 
side of the bird, rapid motion of the 
hinged head is gained through a train of 





A pecker's no pest when he's a knocker 


concealed gears. The metal bill striking 
strongly against a metal plate announces 
the visitor. Originated and manufactured 
by E. A. Hoag, Box 407, Pacific Grove, 
Calif. $4.50. 


First Aid 


for Linoleum 


Linoleum, no matter how good it is or 
how well laid, is likely to develop dents, 
warp at the seams, or get holes burned in 
it by cigarettes. It used to be that nothing 
much could be done about it. You en- 
dured it until it got too bad, then put a 
patch over the damaged part or cut it 
away and replaced it with a new strip of 
linoleum. 

3ut now there’s a new product, Lin- 
O-Mix, that fixes linoleum wounds while 
they’re small and prevents them from get- 
ting bigger. And in laying new linoleum, 
the product can be used to fill in small 
corners that defy the skill of the best 
layers. 

Lin-O-Mix is linoleum in plastic form. 
It looks like putty ‘and has the putty con- 
sistency. It comes in handy tins, in 2 
sizes. The small size, % cupful, sells at 
50 cents; the large size, a cupful, is 75 
cents. By keeping the can tightly covered, 
Lin-O-Mix will retain its consistency for 
5 years or more, so there’s not much 
chance of its drying out before you finish 
the can. It comes in 7 colors: black, 
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CONTEST 


OR the most interesting and usable 

cabin plan, with photographs or 
drawings, that reaches Sunset Magazine 
by Aug. 1, the editors will pay $25. Pho- 
tographs must be clear. Descriptions must 
be concrete. Plans must be workable. All 
contributions that are usable will be paid 
for at regular manuscript rates; those 
that cannot be used will be returned 
within 5 months, Address material to 


SUNSET BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 














"The building supply 
dealer recommended 
FIR-TEX because fir 
makes the finest & 


insulation board” 


IR-TEX provides three times the insulation 

of fir, one of the best insulating woods in its 
natural state. Fir-Tex is eight times as effective 
as plaster board, twelve times brick, fifteen times 
clay tile and twenty-five times as effective as 
concrete. There are many wallboards, but none 
have as much insulation value as Fir-Tex. 


Only Fir-Tex has all these qualities 
1. All wood 4. High insulation value 
2. No chemicals 5. Vermin proof 
3. Waterproof 6. Fire-retardent 
7. Not laminated 


FIR TEX 


Nature's gift from the great Northwest Woods 
FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO, 
DANT & RUSSELL, Inc., General Distrs., 
Portland, Oregon, 
Kindly send me Practical Home Remodeling Booklet, Free, 





white, yellow, brown, red, green, anc 
blue. Or you can blend 2 or more colors 
or change the intensity of any of them 

All you need to apply Lin-O-Mix is 
putty knife or old table knife. To fix 
hole, cut away rough edges, fill the hol 
with Lin-O-Mix, and level it off. Dent 
are simply filled and leveled. Broker 
frayed edges, around baseboards, ar 
trimmed off and the gap filled in. Whe 
linoleum has warped at the seam, c 
stretching has caused small humps t 
rise, raise the linoleum at the seam, an 
cut away the slack and damaged part 
Then spread Lin-O-Mix on the edge 
and a little on the floor, and the linc 
leum lies smooth and flat, with a tight] 
sealed seam. 

Lin-O-Mix dries hard in one to 8 hour 
depending on the thickness required i 
making repairs. It doesn’t shrink whe 
it dries. It’s made by the Paraffine Cc 
and sold wherever linoleum is sol 


Cedarless 
Cedar Shingles 


Cedargrain siding shingles are no 
available to western home builders a1 
remodelers. About a year ago they we 
presented to eastern builders. There w 
such a demand for them that the make 
until now, didn’t have enough left ov 
for the western market. 

Cedargrain shingles are made of Po 
land cement and asbestos fibers, and lox 
like cedar shingles. There’s nothing a 
tificial or mechanical looking about thei 
and they weather beautifully. They cor 
in 2 colors, natural cedar red and mi 
low silver gray. 

They're fireproof, waterproof, dam 
proof, and proof against termites. They 
never have to be painted, stained, or re- 
finished. The first coat is the only cost, 
and this is surprisingly low — $15 per 
hundred square feet, nailed in place. 

You can use Cedargrain shingles on 
any type of house you’d use regular 
shingle siding on. 

They're made by the Johns-Manville 
Co., and can be obtained from any dealer 
or building supply house handling this 
firm’s froducts. 
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The new Emerson Ventilator for window or 
transom. It's easy to install and doesn't 
interfere with operation of the window 


If You 
Dislike Doorbells 


Anti-noise campaigners and bell-mak- 
ers have discovered that noise isn’t noisy 
if it’s musical. The doorbell chime has 
arrived to rescue nerves jangled by the 
alarm of insistent doorbells. These 
chimes may be purchased at your hard- 
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THIS WHOLE CRANE BAIHKUUM 
COST ONLY $410 COMPLETE 


This Crane bathroom in the home of Edwin 
F. MecNichols, 5605 South Sangamon St., 
Chicago, replaced one that was old-fash- 
ioned, inconvenient. For only $410 com- 
plete (that’s $13.09 per month on the Crane 
Finance Plan) new walls and floor, and new 
Crane Fixtures were installed, including all 
labor and decorating. You, too, can have a 
whole new Crane bathroom. Call your 
master plumber today! 





CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue 
: Chicago 


Gear Please send, free and with- ; 


out obligation, illustrated literature on 


the subjects | have checked: [J Bath- 
room; O Shower Bath; 1 Modern 
Kitchen; 0 Heating System. fl conse 
_ template ‘modernizing present home; 








new ee ore ar Ane bathroom! 
A cooling plunge, or a brisk two-minute 
shower or a bracing “facial” over a 
modern lavatory—these are made more 
enjoyable by the perfection of Crane 
fixtures, their handsome design backed 
by new operating convenience and as- 
surance of years of dependable service. 

Is it a good shower bath you’re par- 
ticularly wanting? Crane is headquar- 
ters for the finest—from the kind you 
build in, to the Appenpa that attaches 
to your present tub in a few minutes— 
without fuss or bother. Separate shower 
compartments, too—the kind you can 
install anywhere! And all can have the 
Crane ReFrResHOR shower head that 
beats Nature for a soothing, gentle 
spray! No clogging. Saves water. 

Your master plumber can install a 
whole new Crane bathroom—or just a 
new RerresHor shower head—at mod- 
est cost. In old homes or new. And on 
the Crane Finance Plan, if you like. No 
money down, 3 years to pay. Send the 
coupon for complete information, 
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ey SEEKING A HOTEL IN) 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OA | 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST AT 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTELINTHE\ | 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH ys 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
SO REASONABLE A 


i 


COST. a 











liad, 

* All the old cultural distinction of the famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont, 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


ay. 
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croncrosome Tryon wore 
4 SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 310 W. 6th St,, Los Angeles 
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Uf Cleans and Polishes With In- coe 
stant Speed!... keeping sil- 
verware bright and glistening. 
This exciting gift-offer is made solely to acquaint 
you with the vastly superior ae and polish- 
ing qualities of BENNETT'S SILVER POLISH! Send 
just 10c to cover handling costs, and this full-size 
20c jar will be sent as a gift postpaid. 


E. W. BENNETT & CO. 


2000 16th Street, San Francisco 


Please send me a 20c gift jar of Bennett's Silver 
Polish postpaid for which I enclose 10c, 





Clin ee et Noe ne eee tne GSiatael et eeienaae 
Manufacturers of Famous Brilliantshine Metal Polish 





Building — Continued 


ware or department stores for $1.49; 
$2.95, $4.75, and up to $18 or more. Dif- 
ferent tones may be had for various 
purposes. If chimes don’t strike your 
mood, manufacturers offer you choice 
of cowbells, musical bells, sounders, code 
callers, horns, and steam or air whistles. 


Fixing 
Dumbbell Doorbells 


Carl Jenkins of Berkeley rings the bell 
with these practical tips. When the door- 
vell sticks, says he, take a small screw- 
lriver, a shallow dish of gasoline, a dull- 
nladed knife, adhesive tape, and an old 
oothbrush. Remove screws, remove push 
sutton, place all metal parts in gasoline, 
ind clean button thoroughly. With the 
lull blade, scrape bare an inch of each 
vire end, and bind with tape below. Pro- 
‘eed to the kitchen, where the bell itself 
s usually an eyesore over the doorway. 
‘emove screws again. Clean inside of the 
ell with the toothbrush. 

If it doesn’t ring after all this clean-up, 
ou probably need a new bell. Whatever 
ou buy, be sure to have the rear en- 
rance a different call tone from the 
ront entrance. If there’s a bell in front, 
ut a buzzer in back. Bells or buzzers 
ost from 25 to 75 cents. For a dollar or 
2ss you can get bell and buzzer com- 
ined in one unit that fits snug against 
he kitchen wall. The General Electric 
‘o. makes a full line. Their Flushcall 
ombines bell, buzzer, and musical tone. 


Glass Wool 
for Insulation 


Glass wool, a new insulating material, 
will soon be available through the U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Its advantages lie in the 
facts that glass fibers are highly heat- 
resistant; that they will not settle, even 
under severe conditions; and that they 
can be blown into the walls of a house 
already built. Made by the Corning Glass 
Co., (they make Pyrex) of Corniig, N. Y. 





"Oh pshaw, | thought | told 
ou to take up the rug be- 
here you painted the floor!" 
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Mexican 
Interlude 


There are books and books about Mex- 
ico. Some of them convince you that it 
must be a great place to go. Others make 
you dream of going there some time. But 
when you put down Mexican Interlude 
by Joseph Henry Jackson you will take 
a look at your tires and decide that you 
really might as well drive down there for 
your vacation. For in Mexican Interlude 
Mr. Jackson has brought Mexico as close 
as your driveway; he has drawn a road 
map that even the most timid soul will 
feel like following; he has made the 
Land of Tomorrow the place to visit 
today. 

The moment you pick up Mexican In- 
terlude in its gay sarape you know that 
you are in for a good time. By page 3 
you are down in Laredo, Texas, all ready 
to cross the Rio Grande. From there on, 
with Jackson at the wheel, you drive 
over good roads and bad through a 
friendly, fascinating country to Mexico 
City and beyond. And the farther you go 
the better you like the driver. 

Mr. Jackson understands people — not 
only the ones he is writing about but the 
ones to whom he is writing. He knows 
that most vacations are made up of little 
excitements such as eating strange foods 
and visiting queer shops. And so Mexican 
Interlude is full of tacos and tortillas 
and frothy chocolate made with “cinna- 
mon and vanilla, a pinch of salt and not 
too much sugar.” Details like these, plus 
whimsical word pictures of the natives, 
plus freshly worded descriptions of the 
country itself, make the book. There is 
just enough narrative to carry from page 
to page. 

Joseph Henry Jackson was a Sunset 
editor and broadcaster about books back 
in the days when Sunset was a general 
and fiction magazine. Since then he has 
been book critic on The San Francisco 
Chronicle and editor of the Readers’ 
Guide over the air. For several years he 
has been telling some of you what to 
read, and you have come to rely very 
thoroughly on his judgment. But. this 
time take our advice and read Book Re- 
viewer Jackson’s own book, Mexican In- 
terlude. It is excelente. (Published by 
Macmillan. Price $2.50.) 


Motor 
Camping 


The Leisure League, New York City, 
has only one aim in life: to help people 
enjoy their leisure. Motor Camping, by 
Porter Varney, is number 22 in the 
League’s series of little fun folios. The 
best way to tell what’s in it is to read 
the chapter titles: Where to Go and 
What to See (heavy on the West), How 
and Where to Sleep, Meals and How to 
Prepare Them, Baggage Trailers, How 
to Build and Equip a House Trailer, 
Miscellaneous Equipment. Two things 
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that aren’t easy to find elsewhere are the 
directions for making a sleeping bag and 
for fixing a sedan so it will convert into 
a bedroom. The appendix has informa- 
tion on further information sources, a 
check list, expense account, and biblio- 
graphy. Leisure League publications sell 
at book and department stores, at 50 
cents clothbound and 25 cents in paper. 


Build Your 
Own Fireplace 


The woods are full of optimistic cab- 
ineers who set out to build fireplaces and 
ended up in strait-jackets. How sad that 
they didn’t know about the book Build 
Your Own Fireplace, by P. W. Miegel. 
For it tells everything one needs to know 
about cabin fireplace construction. There 
are diagrams, tables of dimensions, rules 
for mixing concrete, directions for build- 
ing scaffolds — even directions for mak- 
ing fireplace screens and laying the fire. 
Build Your Own Fireplace can be had by 
sending a dollar to P. W. Miegel, 950- 
30th St., Oakland, Calif, 


Kitchenette 
Cook Book 


The new housekeeper with a real 
kitchen as well as the business woman — 
or man — with an abbreviated kitchen- 
ette will find of great value The Kitchen- 
ette Cook Book, by Ruth Taylor. (No, 
it’s not the Ruth Taylor who does the 
Kitchen Cabinet illustrations.) Planned 
especially for the woman who has little 
time for cooking and housekeeping but 
who likes to have both done exception- 
ally well, the book is not a mere collec- 
tion of good recipes, but a manual of 
meal preparation. Starting in every case 
with an attractive menu, the author tells 
how to plan the work and how to pre- 
pare each dish suggested. There are ad- 
ditional chapters of menus dealing with 
cooking for one, half-hour dinners, eco- 
nomical menus, “homey” dinners, and 
entertaining at breakfasts, luncheons, din- 
ners, and suppers. Scribner’s, $2. 


Motoring 
Abroad 


No need to be terrified by the tangled 
web of international licenses, carnets de 
passage, triptyques, and all the documen- 
tation of a drive through Europe. Motor- 
ing Abroad, 1936, has everything in black- 
and-white and makes it easy. Tuck this 
into your car pocket and, should you 
suddenly wake up at the Roumanian bor- 
der, turn to page 18. Those who have no 
immediate intention of waking up out- 
side their own beds can still enjoy the de- 
scriptive parts of the book. It’s free to 
members of the American Automobile 
Association, and is distributed by the 
Foreign Travel Division, A. A. A., 630 
Fifth Ave. New York City. 














Everything Fine in Music 


SUTTER AND KEARNY STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


3. SAN FRANCISCO STORES + OAKLAND * 8ANTA ROSA 


SACRAMENTO - VALLEJO - SAN JOSE + SEATTLE - PORTLAND 


YOUR PIANO... 
a cherished 


POSSESSION... 


deserves the 
finest care! 


OR almost seventy years the care 
and conditioning of pianos has 
been a major consideration of 


Sherman, Clay. Each of our craftsmen 
must have the ability, and experience 


to work on Steinway ... the world’s 
finest piano. 

These are the men who will work on 
your piano, too. Our Piano Service 
Division is known throughout the 
United States for the excellence of 
its work. Yet you will be pleasantly 
surprised at the reasonable cost for 
which the services below may be 
secured, 


Chronicle of Services: 
© Tuning, Polishing, Servicing. 
© De-Mothing. 


© Cases Re-built, Re-finished, 
Antiqued, or Modernized. 


¢ Moving, Storing, Renting. 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
RATES ON TUNING 


Uprights $3.50 +» Grands $4.50 





A discovery in 


THe Fint ART 
Or EATING 


Prepare for a revelation — taste 
A. 1. Sauce. So downright dif- 
ferent is this thick, rich table 
sauce that it makes eating an al- 
most new-found pleasure. Cun- 
ningly blended from many fruits, 
vegetables, spices, and season- 
ings, A. 1. gives your taste cause 
for joy. Try A. 1. on foods you 
season with catsup. You'll make 
an important discovery in the 
art of eating. Send 3¢ for a gen- 
erous size trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 





@ THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 


Schilling 


antlla 





Pure 





A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 








The New Coin Purse 


Your money at your finger- 
tips. Holds over $4.00 in 
change. Also pocket for 
currency. Real leather. 
Black and brown. Safe, 
Light, Compact. @ Only 
$1.00 Postpaid in U. S. A. 
HALLIDAY’S 
1750 Broadway Oakland 
California 
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Salmon Sluitum, 
a Food Adventure 


“A salmon Sluitum dinner has come 
to be an annual event with our family— 
the high-spot of vacation memories,” 
writes Frances R. Hill of Seattle. “We're 
fortunate in having for its setting Indian 
Beach at Lilliwaup, Wash., on beautiful 
Hood Canal. This was a favorite camp- 
ing place of Northwest Indian tribes. 

“We're also fortunate in having, as 
chef and master-of-ceremonies, a friend 
from the nearby Skokomish Indian res- 
ervation, Marcell Williams, who cooks 
the salmon at the beach fire and serves 
it, all just as Northwest Indians did a 
century ago. 

“Marcell is in his sixties. He’s lived 
for some 35 years on the Skokomish res- 
ervation. He was born in a Nisqually 
tribe, the son of a French father and 
an Indian mother. His mother, a very 
intelligent woman, was known among 
her people for her ability as a doctor. 

“From Marcell we've learned many 
interesting facts about how food was 
secured, prepared, and eaten by the old- 
time Indians. That the old Indian style 
of cooking salmon gives the fish superior 
flavor and juiciness, he demonstrates 
with Sluitum, which he pronounces like 
‘slew item,’ but run together and with 
the accent on the second syllable. 

“The children and grown-ups enjoy 
watching each step in the preparation of 
the salmon. Everything is in readiness 
when Marcell arrives. The fire has been 
burning awhile, so that good red coals 
are glowing. A long table is arranged 
buffet-style, with a fern-covered place 
of honor reserved for the fish. Buns are 
buttered; tomatoes sliced; a covered dish 
of scalloped potatoes put on the beach 
stove to keep hot; the cake is cut for 
dessert and the coffee measured. 

“The fish is a large spring salmon, 
weighing approximately 15 pounds, and 
Marcell handles it with skill and rever- 
ence. After removing the head and tail, 
he cuts down the back on each side of 
the bone, and the salmon lies out flat 
in one piece. He cleans the inside, wiping 
it with a handful of ferns instead of 
washing, which he says would spoil the 
flavor. 

“A green willow stick, about 4 feet 
long and about 1% inches in diameter, 
is split down the center to within a foot 
of the thicker end, which is sharpened. 

“The spreadout fish is inserted in the 
split, tail end up; and to hold it out flat, 
thin green sticks split from larger ones 
are slipped in crosswise, 2 or more inches 
apart, alternating on each side of the 
salmon. Marcell fastens the split end of 
the pole together an inch above the fish, 
sometimes using a piece of wire and 





Kellogg’s Rice Krispies sound 
crisp. A cereal so crisp it actually 
crackles in milk or cream. 


At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Tolloygs 


RICE KRISPIES 


TUNE IN the Hollywood Talent Parade every 
Thursday evening, Mountain and Pacific Coast 
NBC Red Network. 


DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE 


You may place your order with any SUNSET 
advertiser with our assurance that you are deal- 
ing with a reliable company whose products 
are of high quality. We will greatly appreciate 
your mentioning SUNSET when ordering. 








LAND YACHTS 
"Don't say ‘Trailer’. aay Walsco” 


3587 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
A Few Dealerships Open 
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sometimes demonstrating with a twisted 
cedar twig how his people tied it in the 
old days. He seasons the salmon with 
salt and pepper, and drives the stake in 
to the gravel by the hot coals. 

“With an amused smile on his brown 
face at the eagerness of the children, 
Marcell keeps an eye on the cooking 
salmon, turning and tilting the stick to 
get the heat just where he wants it. Sear- 
ing quickly, it's done in 20 or 25 minutes. 

“The wire is unfastened and the meat 
is removed and laid carefully on the 
table, on the layer of ferns, the Indians’ 
platter. The small cross-sticks leave the 
surface of the salmon scored in sections, 
most convenient for serving. Melted but- 
ter is poured liberally over it, and now 
the Salmon Sluitum is ready. Marcell’s 
eyes have the sparkle ofa satisfied artist’s. 

“After the last cup of coffee has been 
poured and the last person who ‘just 
can't resist another little taste’ has made 
a trip to the table for a bit of salmon, 
Marcell tells his Sluitum story to his 
young-and-old audience gathered on 
blankets and pillows by the fire. 

“*Well, you know, the Mink he’s a 
person one time, a mischief guy, always 
up to something. So, one time when a 
wolf and a coyote were traveling to 
gether, they were happy to find Mr. Mink 
in his camp sound asleep! 

“"Mr. Mink was lying on his back and 
he was snoring, with his mouth open. In 
front of his fire he had a Salmon Slui- 
tum cooking, just like we had it here. It 
was all done and so Mr. Wolf and Mr. 
Coyote et it up. They rubbed some of it 
on Mr. Mink’s lips and teeth before they 
went away. When Mink wakes up, the 
fish is gone, but he can taste it on his 
mouth, so he smacks his lips and says, 
“Well, I guess I must have et it before 


yr 


I went to sleep! 


Marcell Williams, master of Sluitum cere- 
monies, at Indian Beach on Hood Canal 





Hang the garlic in salad dressing! That’s what 
Mrs. A. F. Blanks of Berkeley says and does. When 
making up her supply of French dressing, she ties 
a piece of thread to the clove of garlic and suspends 
it in the bottle of dressing for a few days. When the 
dressing is strong enough the garlic is pulled out. 
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T'S €ASY ON THE HANDS * 


* * * IF YOU are particular about the appearance 
of your hands... by all means use WHITE KING 
Granulated Soap. The mild ingredients of this gentle- 
acting, quick-dissolving soap protect skin loveliness. 





CHS Y 
On THE PURSE 


One cup of WHITE KING Gran- 
ulated Soap will do the work of 


one and three-fourths cups of ordi- 
nary soap. That’s real economy. 
It takes so little you save money 
with every package purchased. 





CHS J 
ON THE CLOTHES 


Hot water and hard hand-rubbing, 
necessary with most soaps, are de- 
structive to fabrics. WHITE KING 
Granulated Soap soaks clothes clean 
even in cool water, That's why it can- 
not harm the most delicate fabric. 
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A : Aran K. HULME, Alameda, Calif.> ! 
is in the steamship transportation busi- 
ness, so his hobby is sailing yachts. He 
gets a kick out of sea-faring arguments 
over sloops, cutters, yawls, and all. Here’s 
his summary of what constitute the ear- 
marks of the common types of sailing 
4 4 L craft. 
e res ow to Sloop. A vessel with one mast carrying 
\ § Ui a mainsail and jib. 
take the sting Cutter. Similar in appearance to a sloop. 
Has one mast usually set farther aft. 
. Carries mainsail, forestaysail, and jib. 
out of shaving e Yawl. Two-masted vessel with the tall 
mast forward and the short one aft of 
Why should every shave make Brushless fits these require- the rudder-post. ' 
you feel as if bees were sting- ments exactly. Ketch. Two-masted vessel with tall 
ing your face? What your Mentholatum Brushless is the mast forward and short mast forward 
sensitive skin needs is a shav- result of forty years’ experience on OF mHepee: POST. 
E : ; ; 7 Schooner. Two- or more-masted vessel ( 
ing cream that is more effec- in making a preparation that (asvaliesanes | 
: : os = y 2) with short mast forward and ! 
tive than usual in preventing cools and soothes irritated skin. fal arate 
the smarting and stinging. That's why it is so effective in Sail plans for any of these rigs can 
And the new Mentholatum preventing razor irritation. It be either Marconi (triangular) or gaff ! 
leaves your face delightfully (quadrilateral). ‘i 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps ; 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, lu- 
bricates the skin, gives more 


shaves per blade, saves time 
and money. 






Test It at Our Expense 


Get Mentholatum Brushless from your 
druggist on a money-back guarantee, 
or write the Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. B-1, Wichita, Kansas, for a lib- 
eral trial tube. 








‘PREVENT POISON OAK 
with POISONOK 


Schooner 


be 
‘a 
Gaff 


[CONCENTRATE] 


A remarkable preventive, it is 
taken internally, by drops, and 
“‘vaccinates”’ for an entire sea- 
son. Used by the 9th Army Med- 
ical Corps in C.C.C. camps and 
by power companies for line 
crews. |mmunization should 
begin at least two weeks be- 
fore possible exposure. 


In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten du- 








Marconi 





MetcurCO A Ey 


P rationof rash, ln severe cases . 
@ Any complexion can be made clearer, smoother, see your physician for injec- Folding 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream tion and adjunctive treat- . 
is a complete beauty treatment. fe Boats | 


Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 
out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 

Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 
night like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
Mercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 


lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness. Dis- 


At your druggisr~ 


CUTTER LABORATORY 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Some 20 years ago, ingenious Germans | 
decided that what the world needed was 
a boat that could be as conveniently car- | 
ried as ordinary luggage, over roads and 
rails to the choice streams and lakes of 


DIME TIONS 
ey 


I Sn cer 
o 


Send full information on Poisonok 


solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel. Name and : aD - . 3 * 
RY Phelactine—the ‘‘different’’ depilatory. the hinterland, The folding boat was the | 
Removes superfluous hair quickly and gently, Lic, Street —_______— — | result: a strong, foldable frame of wood, | 


Simple to use. Odorless, 
At drug and department stores everywhere. 





a hull of rubber or rubberized fabric, 
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decking of watertight canvas, and a dou- 
ble-biaded paddle It wasn’t long before 
folding boats were shooting the rapids 
of Alpine streams. Tropical and antarctic 
expeditions have been equipped with 
these boats that collapse when you want 
them to. Believe it or not, the \tlantic 
has been crossed by folding boat Cap 
tain Roemer, 66 days. Pleasure-boaters, 
fishermen, hunters, and water-hikers are 
now using them all over the world 

One- and 2-seaters can be had, all the 
way from 10 feet long to about 18 
There are wooden ones now, as well as 
Canvas, and there are kayak-types and 
skiff-types. Two-seaters big and strong 
enough to carry 2 men, their tents, sleep- 
ing bags, blankets, clothes, utensils, and 
supplies for a 2-weck vacation, are light 
enough for a woman to carry. The can- 
Vas ones come with canvas carrying 
bags, one for the frame and paddle, one 
for the “skin,’”’ The former carries over 
one shoulder like a golf bag, the latter 
carries like an ordinary handbag. As- 
sembling the whole thing on the stream- 
bank takes only about 10 minutes and 
you're off. 

Folding boats are easy to paddle. They 
draw only about 5 inches of water, so 
there’s almost no limit to where they 
can go, yet their center of gravity is be- 
low the waterline, so they’re practically 
non-capsizable. You can get sails and 
turn them into sailboats, or outboards 
and turn them into motorboats, or scul- 
lers and turn them into scullboats. Prac- 
tically the only thing you can’t do is 
buy runners and shoelaces and turn them 
into ice-skates. Prices, $40 to about $70. 


Western Boats 
in Olympics 





If Americans sail or row, row, row, 
their boats to victory in the Olympics 
this year, some of them will probably be 
Westerners. In 2 of the 4 yacht races to 
be held August 4-14 in outer Kiel Bay, 
Germany, Pacific Coasters are definitely 
booked to fly the stars and stripes. Owen 
P. Churchill, Los Angeles, and his yacht 
Angelita and his daughter Toni, will de- 
fend the 8-meter cup which Churchill 
won with the Angelita in the 1932 Games 
at San Diego. Nicholas S. Potter de- 
Signed her, and the Wilmington Boat 
Works built her in 1930. She’s 50 feet 
on deck and 31 on the water. 

William Bartholomae, Jr.,also Los An- 
geles, is going to try to take the 6-meter 
cup from the Swedish boat, Bissbi, with 
his Mystery. Clues in the Mystery’s his- 
tory: she’s Norwegian-built, she used to 
be Mosquito IT, and before that she was 
Migaro V. 

In rowing, University teams of Wash- 
ington and California both stand cheer- 
ful chances of getting to represent Uncle 
Sam by coming out on top in the July 

2-4 try-outs at Lake Carnegie, Princeton, 
N. J. At the Brussels Games in 1920, 
it was the Navy that beat the world; at 
Paris in 1924, it was Yale; and at Am- 
Sterdam and Los Angeles in ’28 and ‘BZ 
it was the University of California. Vic- 
tory in this year’s races at Gruenau, Ger- 
‘many, August 11-14, would be a fifth 
successive Olympic win for U. S. rowers. 
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Whether you wear glasses or not — good light is im- 


perative if eyes are not to suffer. 


By “good” light we mean light of quality as well as of 


quantity. There must first of all be enough light, but 


that isn’t all. It must be of a quality properly diffused 


and glareless. 


Give your eyes a new lease on life by providing proper 


light for the exacting work you compel them to do when 


you read. 


Good light is equally important in home and office. 


Paciric Coast Evecrricat Bureau 
Department A-6 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the free booklet: (check here) 


Stylized Lighting L] 
Science of Seeing a 


The free booklet on the science of seeing 
takes only a few minutes to read and will 
give you a new understanding of eyes and 
light. ‘Stylized Lighting” deals with good 
light in the modern home. 
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Send for free Sample 
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knows that San Diego offshore waters 
are practically alive with yellowtail, tuna, 
albacore, marlin, and broadbill sword- 
fish—each one a game fighter. But not 
everybody knows that San Diego sports- 
men have invited the sportfishermen of 
the West to a giant fishing derby, August 
29 to September 7. The qualifying pe- 
riod is open now and will close at 6 
p.m. August 28. For information about 
how to qualify and about tackle specifi- 
cations and rules of the derby, write the 
Deep Sea Anglers of San Diego, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
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In Forbidden 
Territory 





Part of Vancouver Island that used to 
be taboo among the local Indians and 
that has been familiar to only a few in- 
trepid whites—trappers, prospectors, sur- 
veyors—is now accessible to those who’re 
willing to pack or walk in to the For- 
bidden Plateau. This is a rolling, 100- 
square-mile tableland guarded by snowy 
peaks, dotted by hundreds of warm- 
water lakes, and garlanded with mead- 
ows of pentstemon, phlox, heather, va- 
lerian, huckleberry, ranunculus, gentian, 
and edelweiss. 

Two trails lead to the Forbidden Pla- 
teau. One leaves the highway at Dove 
Creek, 10 miles from Courtenay. After 
hitting 6,000 feet, this trail drops onto 
the plateau at 4,000 feet, near Croteau’s 
Camp on the little lake at Mt. Elma’s 
foot. The 15 miles from Dove Creek 
take about 5 hours on horses—which 
may be had at Courtenay—or about 7 
hours on foot. From Croteau’s Camp, it’s 
but 4 or 5 miles to Mt. Albert Edward 
(7,000 feet) where the rare “red” snow 
is found (Chlamydomonas to Alpine 
naturalists, who say the snow is reddish 
because a microscopic flagellate, red in 
color, likes to live in the top crust). 

The other way in is over the highway 
via Bevan to Forbidden Plateau Lodge, 
2,000 feet above the sea. Horses can be 
hired here for the 5-mile climb to the 
plateau or for the longer trip across the 
plateau to the highest reaches of Cruik- 
shank Canyon — a ride that fills the eye 
with widespread views of Comox Val- 
ley, the Gulf of Georgia, and rough 
mountains that are sport for climbers. 


Yosemite 
Photography Classes 


A grand way of combining study and 
pleasure is to sign up for one of the 
new photography courses in Yosemite 
Valley. They belong to the program of 
the University of California Extension 
Division, and are scheduled, one for the 
week of July 13 and the other for the 


| Everyveopy with common fishsense week of July 20. Mornings there'll be: 


field trips under P. Douglas Anderson, 
who’s an associate member of the Royal 
Photographic Society of England. Aft- 
ernoons are taken up with freedom, and 
evenings with study plus criticism of the 
day’s work. Living arrangements are on 
your own. Reservations should be made 
early. 


Steelhead 
Fishing 





Zane Grey, as everybody knows, knows 
what’s good in fishing, and he likes the 
Rogue and the Umpqua Rivers. Steel-- 
head fishing in these streams is at its 
best now. Bucktail flies (either wet or 
dry, sizes 4 to 6) and light tackle are 
the best prescription for these rainbow- 
like fighters that weigh from 4 to 20 
pounds. 

When the first heavy fall rains fall— 
likely about 4 months from now—the au- 
tumn run of bigger steelheads will head 
up streams north of the Umpqua. That’s 
when to get out casting rod, fairly heavy 
line, and salmon eggs. In Washington, 
good steelhead fishing should be had this 
fall in the Pilchuck River and the Green, 
and in Woods Creek and Tokul Creek. 


How Not To 
Burn the Steak 


Sheldon I. Myers, Berkeley, Calif., got 
tired of searching frantically for a fork 
while his camp dinner steak burned. He 
meditated and found the answer: an 
ordinary tackle box is just right to or- 
ganize and hold the kitchen tools and 
spices. Get one with a top tray that has 
removable sections, and there put the 
knives, forks, spoons, can opener, etc. Into. 
the lower compartment go big knives, 
pancake turner, napkins, clothes pins, 
salt, pepper, tea, etc. Then if your steak 
burns while you search frantically for a 
fork, something’s definitely wrong. 


For People 
Out of Doors 


Paper is warm, so why not paper 
blankets? They do exist. Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., the great New York sporting 
goods house, has them. They’re made of 
very strong waterproof double-ply brown 
crépe paper. They're fine for keeping the 
wind out of cots but best of all they'll 
insulate a sleeping bag like so much 
wallboard. Size 48” x 75”. Price, 75: 
cents apiece, F.O.B. New York, 

New practical foot chains for fisher- 
men and others whose safety depends on 
secure steps have been developed by the 
O. A. Norlund Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
They weigh only 11 ounces and slip into. 
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the pocket easily; when they're strapped 
onto the wader or rubber boot, they grip 
the slippery rocks or mud. Distributed by 
Don Morrill, Box 523, Fresno, Calif. 
$1.75 a pair. 

Control of the backlashes and snarls 
that make casters unhappy is the happy 
feature of the new Jamison fishing reel. 
An original line-adjustment device can 
be set at the proper point for weight 
of lure, so that the spool is automatically 
thumbed for you, and the speed of line 
run-out is controlled. Costs $5.50 from 
R. S. Boreham, 1341 So. Hope, Los 
Angeles. 

An automobile serving tray that fast- 
ens on the inside of the window (open or 
closed) and provides a steady spot for 
food and drink, is a real addition to the 
motorist’s kit. It’s handy on rush trips 
and rainy picnics, and when it’s not in 
use it stows away flat as a pancake. Made 
by the Ponten Manufacturing Co., Berke- 
ley, Calif., and distributed at 75 cents by 
department stores and auto accessory 
shops throughout the West. 


Next-to- 
Nature Notes 
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Deer and elk will eat the roof off 
your head, according to forest patrolmen 
in Bitterroot National Forest, Idaho 
portion. They'll do it only, however, when 
lack of winter forage drives them to it, 
and the needles on your wickiup roof 
are the best thing to be had. 

Grasshoppers, having only forward 
gear to their springy legs, are best caught 
if sneaked up on from in front. 

The frog’s tongue is attached at the 
front instead of the back, says Frank 
Brockman, Mt. Rainier National Park. 
The tongue flips out about twice as far 
as it otherwise would. That's why frogs 
are such good fly-catchers. 

Squirrels are commonly supposed to be 
herbivorous, but Rocky Mountain pine 
squirrels sometimes eat raw meat. 
(Rocky Mountain National Park Nature 
Notes.) 

Unlike deer, both sexes of the caribou 
have antlers. 


Tips for 
Gasoline Gypsies 


Trailer trails are easier to follow with 
the 3 western trailer-grounds lists re- 
cently issued by the Outing Bureau of 
the Southern California Automobile 
Club. One directory locates and describes 
87 halts in southern California alone; 
the other 2 take care of the northern 
California and the Pacific Northwest 
trailer-grounds. 

Though they’re not required to, heavy 
Camp trailers should be equipped with 
brakes so that the car-driver can stop 
his whole caravan within the law-pre- 
scribed distance. 

Gypsies who don’t find exactly what 
they want among the dozens of types of 
Prefabricated trailers will find that most 
Manufacturers will vary plans to taste. 
Some will even build entirely to specifi- 
cation — for instance, the General Body 
Co., 1851 East 41st St. Los Angeles, 
They make deliveries all over the coast, 





why oil should be completely 

changed at regular intervals. Oil at 
work in your motor is contaminated 
with many things: dirt and dust, fuel 
residues, water and minute metal 
particles. Also, some oils go to pieces 
under the terrific heat of your motor 


@ There are very sensible reasons creasing materially the efficiency 


long before the accumulation of dirt, 
etc., would normally cause you to 
change. 

When you find it necessary to add 
oil too frequently, the economy of 
using that oil becomes questionable. 
Motorists are changing to Quaker 
State because Quaker State has been 
able to eliminate the “light-end” ma- 
terial found in ordinary oil, thus in- 


Retail Price... . 
35¢ per Quart 
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JET-OIL WILL SHINE 


THESE THEM IN A JIFFY! ALL READY 
SHOES ‘ FOR 
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of the oil. This can be proved in 
your own car, and it will be found 
that under similar driving conditions 
you go much farther with Quaker 
State before you need to add a quart. 
But even this advance in oil refining 
doesn’t remove the necessity for reg- 
ular crankcase draining. 

How often should you drain? Much 
depends on the speed at which you 
drive your car and the brand of oil you 
use. In the long run, there is only one 
safe and truly economical rule: use 
the best oil you can buy—use Quaker 
State—and drain your crankcase at 
reasonable intervals. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 
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Tortet odors are a sign of insanitation. 
Germs are breeding there. You must take 
extra sanitary precautions in hot weather. 
Keep the toilet bowl spotlessly clean and 
safe with Sani-F lush. Save yourself unneces- 
sary scrubbing and scouring. 

Just sprinkle a little of this odorless 
powder in the bowl. (Follow directions on 
the can.) Flush the toilet and the job is 
done. Spots and stains vanish. The porce- 
lain glistens like new. The concealed trap, 
under the toilet, is purified and safe. Sani- 
Flush is quick and thorough . . . cannot 
injure plumbing. It is also effective for clean- 
ing automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 
























EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING 
FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 


M finest top dressings you can give your 
lawn or garden. This inexpensive poultry by- 
product supplies the much-needed nitrogen for 
plant life—yet will not burn or leach, The mil- 
lions of tiny moisture-absorbing peat moss 
cells store up this valuable plant food and 
slowly release it in solution to the roots of 
plants without waste as it is needed. 

Now is the time to top dress your lawn and 
paueen with manured peat moss, if you want a 

ealthy-looking garden and lawn this Summer. 

Secure your manured peat moss from a 
neater, registered poultryman. The Peat Insti- 
tute of America will gladly send you his name 
and supply you with a free book- 
let giving timely garden informa- 
tion. 








Ve ae 
FOLDER 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Diy. Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street, New York, N Y, 
Send folder and tell me where I can secure 
Manured Peat Mons, 
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As A CHILD in grammar school I 
acquired, as part of a program to inter- 
est us youngsters in gardening, a tuber- 
ous begonia, the dry root of which I 
planted as directed in a pot and eventu- 
ally flowered. Oddly enough, for nearly 
50 years I didn’t grow another begonia. 
Indeed only in the last few years have I 
realized that the growing of these tubers 
is a considerable industry, largely con- 
centrated in America in Santa Cruz 
County, Calif.; that millions of plants 
are raised from seed every year, flow- 
ered in lath houses, and the dried-off 
tubers shipped everywhere. Seed is avail- 
able, but only the really expert grower, 
amateur or professional, should begin in 
this relatively inexpensive way; for most 
of us it is easier and better to buy the 
tubers, start them in half peat and half 
sandy soil in flats or pots, and transplant 
them later to their blooming places, 
either pots or the open ground in half 
shade. This process can be repeated in- 
definitely, as the tubers do not deterio- 
rate. Where winters are as mild as mine, 
they will even survive in the open 
ground, but are quite inferior in bloom 
thus treated as hardy perennials. 

Those who happen to go to any of the 
seaside resorts around Santa Cruz in 
July or later, should take occasion to see 
the displays of begonias at Vetterle 
Bros. at Capitola, and at Hyde’s in Wat- 
sonville, to mention 2 large growers. A 
subsidiary of the former firm, Vetterle 
and Reinelt, up on the mesa north of 
Capitola, has a partner, Frank Reinelt, 
whom I regard as one of our most prom- 
ising commercial breeders. At present he 
is improving begonias, gerberas, and del- 
phiniums at an astonishing rate, and is 
also developing strains of primroses, ra- 
nunculus, tigridias, and nerines, and play- 
ing around with daffodils and oncocyclus 
irises. 


Most deciduous shrubs flower in 
spring, but even here in Berkeley some 
of the newer hybrid syringas bloom in 
July in normal seasons. So I am going 
to select Philadelphus Virginal as the 
plant of the month. This tall, vigorous, 
upright-growing variety is one of the 
best of the series raised by the French 
breeder Lemoine. The semi-double white 
flowers are as sweet as the old P. coro- 
narius, but larger, longer-lasting, and 
more profusely borne. It has no special 
cultural requirements except that its 
pruning, to keep it from getting too tall, 
needs consideration. Never cut it back 
in spring, as the flowers come only on 
the growth of the previous. season. 
Shorten back immediately after bloom- 
ing, or, far better, remove completely 
each year some of the older stems, to 


LEANING ON MY HOE. 


Sydney B. Mitchell Digs Up 
His Garden Experiences 


~ 


induce new growth from the base. I con- 
sider it first choice of its family, and a 
fine thing for the rear of a shrubbery 
border. It is a hardy shrub, and good 
everywhere on the Pacific Coast. 


The neglect of native plants is too 
common for comment. I’ll bet that the 
Siberians don’t grow Jris sibirica in their 
gardens, but leave that to us. Yet na- 
tives are naturally perfectly adapted in 
climate to the gardens of their country, 
though it is sometimes difficult to pro- 
vide their natural soil and water con- 
ditions. All of which leads me to say 
that in March and April this year the 
native irises of the Pacific Coast, mainly 
forms of Iris Douglasiana, were a feat- 
ure of my garden, giving a show far be- 
yond what I ever saw from Iris sibirica. 
It is possible to move plants from the 
wild to your gardens from about Christ- 
mas until they are in full flower (in the 
latter case only if they are not allowed to 
flag), but they bitterly resent moving, and 
it is so easy to raise them from fall-sown 
seed that I recommend only that practice. 
These irises, once well established, need 
no care whatever. I never water them 
after the first year. I do, however, an- 
nually cut back their evergreen foliage 
in January, one of the few evidences of 
a latent feeling for neatness in my dis- 
position. They seem satisfied either in 
sun or half shade, on dry slopes or in my 
herbaceous border where they get the 
same summer watering as the other 
plants and like it. Jris Douglasiana alone 
will give flowers from pure white through 
creams, pale blues, pinks, and lavenders 
to dark purple, and other species extend 
the variety. Include, if you have room, 
the lovely little ris macrosiphon, some 
of the dainty species like /. tenax which 
extend into Oregon, and perhaps the 
taller if coarser blue and white J. longi- 
petala. 


I am rarely fond of one-plant garden- 
ers, and in my harsher moments am 
likely to class the man who grows only 
huge dahlias or chrysanthemums with 
the specialist in cabbages. The well-bal- 
anced gardener is to me like the well- 
balanced man. But there is no doubt that 
it is by also selecting a plant for inten- 
sive study, culture, perhaps breeding, 
that one acquires fame with other gar- 
deners and enjoys that uplift which 
comes from recognition as an expert. 
One easy way is to pick out primroses, 
violas, daffodils, irises, or better. still, 
lesser-known families like anemones, 
aquilegias, or azaleas, and so grow and 
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know them that you will feel the pleas- 
ure of competence in that whole family. 
Even in childhood the desire to excel is 
early evident, though this is likely to be 


in matters of physical prowess. Which 
reminds me of a neat verse I learned so 
many years ago and so far away that 


few Sunset readers may have heard it: 


“Of 
Why is it you prefer 
This little one, my dear?” 


all the children here, 


“Because, Mama, though hard we 
try, 
Not one of us can spit so high 
And catch it in his ear.” 


Of course both the widely experienced 
gardener and the specialist are best if 
they get off to an early start. So if you 
want your children to have in later years 
the 
brings to many of us in an admittedly 


compensations which gardening 
very imperfect world, start them early. 
They may lose interest during the foot- 
ball or the mating periods, but with their 
own homes gardening will come back as 
one of the purest of all pleasures. In which 
connection I want to recommend unre- 
servedly that you get them a new book 
just published, The Gardener's First 
Year, by Alfred Bates (Longmans $2). 
Though written primarily for children, it 
never talks and as it 
deals with such basic subjects as soils, 


down to them, 
kinds of plant life, the names of plants, 
and all the processes of gardening, I am 
sure it will interest all gardeners even 
as it does me. It is different from any 
garden book I know, in going back to 
the reasons for everything, answering 
questions which might come hard for 
even experienced gardeners to explain to 
the children or to any beginner. The 
latter half @ the book deals with annual 
plants and their culture, those which 
will interest the beginner, who always 
wants quick results. It should be in 
every school and public library, and in 
the homes of all who have children and 
gardens. 








“Well, | trimmed the hedge, but | 
still don't think it's going to work" 
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He walked in the locker room 
and spread ATHLETE’S FOOT 


He was a “‘CARRIER’’* 


F the members only knew he was 

a carrier of Athlete’s Foot, they’d 
give him a wide berth in the locker 
room and bath where his bare feet 
spread the infection. 


The trouble is, he himself does 
not know that he has Athlete’s Foot. 
For the insidious thing about the 
disease is there is no pain at first, 
no distressing symptom to warn of 
infection and pain to follow. 


Don’t be a carrier—to your friends 
at the club, to your own family. Ex- 
amine the skin between your toes. 
If you note the slightest a take 
action at once with cooling, sooth- 
ing Absorbine Jr. Or else tiny, itch- 
ing blisters may appear. Often there 
comes excessive moisture; white 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains 
and Sunburn 


dead-looking skin; painful peeling; 
broken skin, raw distressing tissues. 
In extreme cases, see your doctor. 
So stubborn is the disease, your own 
socks may reinfect you unless they 
have been boiled 20 minutes. 


Absorbine Jr. soothes raw tissues 
pleasantly and aids in healing them. 
It is economical to use. Beware of 
cheap imitations. At all druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle, or try it at our ex- 
pense. Write for a generous sample 
to W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


* “CARRIER” is the medical term for a 
who carries infection. People infecte 
Athlete’s Foot are “‘carriers.’’ And at 
least one-half of all adults suffer from 
it at some time according to the U. S. 
Public Health Service. They spread the 
disease wherever they tread barefoot. 
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July and August are the best 
months for planting perennials 
from seed. Delphinium, Colum- 
| bine, Verbena and Hollyhock are 
among the best to plant now. For 


our protection make sure you get 
erry s Purebred quality with the 
ere directions for planting on each 
¥ packet. Send post card or coupon 
y “Starting Peren- 


: for free folder 
RY SEEDS | nials from Seed.’ 


Choose 
FERRY’S 
PUREBRED 

SEED 


at your nearby dealers 


FRESH! Every packet dated 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


SEND FOR THESE GARDEN HELPS . 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 500 Paul Ave., San Francisco 
(1 Starting Perennials from Seed. 

[] Let’s Have a Beautiful Lawn. 
C) Flowering Plants for Your Rock Garden. 
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Address 


FOR 80 YEARS IMPROVING SEEDS 








GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





How To Use 
Mulch and Why 


Mulching means covering the soil with 
a layer of a protective material. It may 
be leaves, sawdust, stone chips, mulch 
paper, peat moss, or any of several other 
possibilities. Dr. L. H. Bailey, Dean of 
American gardeners, says that mulching 
has at least 6 general purposes: (1) to 
conserve moisture by preventing evapo- 
ration; (2) to protect plants from winter 
injury; (3) to keep the surface of the 
soil loose and friable; (4) to add plant 
food to the soil; (5) to keep down weeds ; 
(6) to protect berries or flowers from 
dirt spattered up by watering or rain. 

A mulch conserves moisture because it 
covers the ends of the irregular capillary 
tubes in the soil which normally lead to 
the soil surface, enabling moisture in the 
soil to evaporate. When the ends of these 
millions of tiny tubes are covered, evapo- 
ration is checked and the moisture re- 
mains in the ground. Naturally fewer 
waterings are needed, and the gardener 
saves on his water bill. Ancient Chinese 
gardeners knew the value of mulching 
and practiced it regularly. They used 
rice straw, which is still in common use 
today. 

Protecting plants from winter injury 
isn’t strictly an all-western garden prob- 
lem. Most sections of California enjoy 
mild winters and therefore don’t have to 
mulch tender plants to protect against 
winter cold. In colder sections of the 








West it’s a necessary routine job every 
winter. 

All plants are benefited by an annual 
4- to 6-inch mulch of loose leaves, but 
if the mulch is tightly packed it will be 
harmful rather than beneficial. Even in 
winter plants need air. Then, too, a tight 
mulch cuts off circulation, and holds 
water, causing roots to rot. Keeping the 
soil surface loose and friable allows 
chemical and biological processes to take 
place, which enable plant foods to get to 
the rootlets quickly. More satisfactory 
plants result. Mulches for winter protec- 
tion should be applied at first signs of 
cold weather in the fall. 

Certain mulches add plant food to the 
soil. The French use strawy manure 
among flowers and vegetables, and with 
every watering a supply of liquid manure 
is released to the plants. It’s effective, 
but unsightly in its early stages. Be care- 
ful not to use too fresh manure; it’ll 
“burn” plants easily. A mulch of tanbark 
is particularly fine for acid-loving shrubs 
such as azaleas, camellias, heathers, and 
rhododendrons. It not only prevents evap- 
oration but gives the soil an acid reac- 
tion as the water leaches through it. This 
acid is both food and drink to these 
shrubs. 

Cultivation, one of the main tasks as- 
sociated with summer garden mainten- 
ance, can be abandoned if mulches are 
used. Mulching will prevent weeds from 
stealing sustenance from plants, and mak- 








in PRIZES for 
Editorial Ideas! 


HAVE you an editorial idea — a favorite 
recipe, a household shortcut, a new stunt 
for the host and hostess, a clever idea for a 
built-in feature for a home? 


Sunset Magazine is tailor-made to suit its 
subscribers. Their ideas and wishes — ex- 
pressed in letters and personal interviews 
with 1 out of 10 Sunset families — have dic- 
tated the magazine’s editorial program and 
inspired its theme, “What’s New in Western 
Living.” 
As a way of showing that ideas from sub- 
scribers are heartily welcomed in this open 
forum, the Editors of Sunset announce a 
series of monthly prizes. During the month 
of July, Sunset offers $100 in prizes — $25 
each, for the best four ideas as listed below: 
$Q for the best ““GOOD IDEA” 
about WESTERN LIVING— 
cooking, gardening, home-making, 
entertaining, building, travel or 
outdoor life; any shortcut, time 
saver, money saver, or other idea 
which can be expressed in 50 
words or less. The shorter and 


more concise the better. 
ample: 


“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to place rounds of 
waxed paper under the candles on the 
birthday cake to catch wax drippings.” 
“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to wash woodwork and 
painted walls from the bottom upward in 
order to avoid streaking. Good painters 


recommend this.” 
for the best recipe entitled 


rf ‘25 ‘‘My Favorite Meat Dish for 
9 a Company dinner.’’ A_ complete 
wv 

Pork’’ and 

$95 for the best host and hostess 
idea. Subject: Anything about 

entertaining, decorations, hors , 

d‘oeuvres, parties, games, cocktails, 


etc. 150 words or less. For exam- 
ples, see “Host and Hostess’’, page 


44 of this issue. 
$95 for the best ides for the home 
of your dreams. Pretend 
you're planning to build, remodel, 
or add an improvement. You've 
always wanted a certain feature— 
now you're going to have it. A spe- 
cial porch? A built-in cabinet or 
kind of dinette? More bathroom 





For ex- 


menu telling what you like best to 
serve with this meat dish must ac- 
company the recipe. For example, 
see the recipe for “Special Corned 
this issue. 


menu on page 40 of 








shelf? New 
closet space? What's yours? Keep it to 150 words 
or less. Rough drawings may be submitted, but 
are not a requirement. 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE 


1. Put your name and address at the top of 
each sheet of paper. 

. All entries for the July contest must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, July 31, 1936. 

. All ideas submitted become the property of 

SUNSET Magazine and no manuscripts will 

be returned. However, if your entry doesn't 

win a prize, it may be found suitable for 
publication, and if so will be paid for at reg- 
ular rates for editorial material. 

Any contestant is eligible to win one or more 

or all of the prizes. 

. The editors of SUNSET Magazine will be the 
judges, and all entries are to be submitted 
with the understanding that their decision 
will be final. 

. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

. Entries are restricted to residents of the seven 
western states—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, tah. 

. Prize winners will be notified by mail and 
prizes will be paid as soon as entries are 
judged. Winning entries will be published in 
the October issue of SUNSET Magazine. 


ADDRESS ALL ENTRIES TO 
THE JULY PRIZE EDITOR 
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ing a garden untidy. They're just smoth- 
ered by the covering and don’t get a 
chance to grow. 

Hay and straw mulches are commonly 
used by berry growers as a protection 
against spattering mud from rain and 
waterings. Berries are kept clean and 
prices are correspondingly better. 

These 6 reasons should be enough to 
convince western amateur gardeners of 
the value of gardening with mulches. It’s 
scientific gardening, and will save many 
hours of back-breaking labor in a single 
season. In new gardens where soil con- 
ditioning is almost always a problem, 
mulches have double worth. 

Of all mulching materials, peat moss 
is the best. It will absorb from 7 to 10 
times its own weight of water, will lighten 
clayey soils, and put more body into 
sandy soils. It’s clean, easy to handle, and 
has a lasting effect. Leafmold, for in- 
stance, disintegrates rapidly and is quickly 
absorbed by the soil. Great quantities 
have to be used to get real value from it. 
Then there’s the danger of introducing 
fungous diseases via leafmold. An inch 
layer of peat moss does the work of 4 
inches of leafmold, and is less expen- 
sive in the final analysis. A bale of it, 
which costs about $3, will cover an area 
of 250 square feet an inch thick, An inch 
is enough for the average garden. 

The San Diego Park Department di- 
rectors think so much of peat moss that 
they used hundreds of bales of it when 
planting shrubbery and lawns for the 
San Diego Exposition; as a result it has 
been necessary to water only twice a 


week. A UNION OIL COMPANY PRODUCT 


The old idea of cultivating the top 2 


or 3 inches of soil through the summer 
The Finest of the Fine 
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BIF is safe, sure, easy to 
use, economical. Makes a 
fine atomized mist, stain- 
less to walls or furnishings. 
Has a floral scent. Tests 
show that it means quicker 
death to flies, moths, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, and other 
similar pests. At stores and 
all Union service stations. 











months for a dust mulch has been criti- FOR YOUR 
cized by several eastern agricultural au- OREGON 
thorities. It’s now claimed that this old VACATION 
method has little merit. —plan on Seaside, 
Nature’s mulch is the debris of fallen ce ocneuwest’ 
leaves. Since some leaves tend to bring as your destination. 


eee iba ten ran ct : vex On the new Oregon 
about an alkaline reaction in the soil they Const Hiptiway 





can’t always be used safely. Certain other with its aerial of IRIS— Plant Now 
leaves have an acid reaction which is | Befagen 7S 





harmful to many plants. Eucalyptus and SPECIAL SUNSET GROUP 
bay leaves should not be used for mulch- On the Cool Oregon Coast Good only for orders postmarked July 31, 


ing purposes, as they contain a harmful or earlier. 
Sil. Plan Seaside has facilities for every Aurifero—Pearly lavender. Tall. 
Unmulched shrubs, trees, and plants, MOrLe vacation pursuit... Swimming, Bravura—Lilac. Tall. 

should be given mulches right away. sooo rate haiirig, hiking, oes eee eee bronze. 
Shrubs and t : ed a es ut golfing or plain resting. Fine aynelle—Early yellow. 
ie hearin ee sg this cottage and hotel accommo- | J, J. Dean—Light and dark blue. 
the cold feiinns 3 more Jibs: iia id : ee 2 ae Ee ee 

: S, s shou stE for particulars //CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | One each, all six iris listed above, labeled 
be added to mulches at first signs of Writ ee Dee eee! |\(S1c40) value), postpaidsfon .. 2, 2 $00 
freezing weather. Annuals and perennials 
in the flower garden do nicely with one- 


LS & 
inch mulches, applied a week after the COMING — THE BARBECUE BAR SEEDS 


plants have been set out. Newly planted The Barbecue Bar is just what you’ve been want- | DELPHINIUM: Seed from the newly-har- 


: : ing for the garden or patio. See the August issue i 
fruit trees should be mulched right after of SUNSET for a picture of this new refreshment vested crop (famous Vetterle and Reinelt 


planting. bar in color, with directions for building it. strain) ready to plant now . . 50c pkt. 











Shrub and tree mulches should be re- BROOM (tall type): From the plaque win- 
placed each fall about the first of No- = = ning varieties of Sydney B. Mitchell, in full 
vember. Add the mulch on top of last Enjoy a Barbecue in Your Garden NeW Soe a a’, ee 
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year’s, since in most instances the pre- 

vious season’s mulch disintegrates nae MODERN BARBECUE POs 
goes into the soil. Under no circumstances fon" 4S LOW 
should the surface-feeding roots of aza- Portable, simple to 
leas and rhododendrons be disturbed Operate, safe; they 


' : charcoal broil meat 
when applying mulches. Many alpine and seal nkweite tudes Enjoy smart | Other outstanding values listed in big new 
tock plants require a mulch of granite 


c fashionable barbecue parties in | Carl Salbach catalog. Write for your free 
chips, varying from %4 to % inch in size, your garden. @ On sale at hard- | copy while the edition lasts. 
applied in a layer 4 inch thick. Monu- 


ware, sporting goods stores every- 
ment works are the best place to obtain 


sare t wir, "| CARL SALBACH 
these granite chips. Renew the mulch 


d J,M. HUNTINGTON IRON W 645 Woodmont A , . i 
each fall. Chip mulches last about a year. Pat. D-99126 P. O. Box Hs Canada, am Sper net, oF" Braun caret sane 


ALL ITEMS IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
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TRY MT. JEFFERSON 
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Q 
Co tHE vacation bug is biting. 


® Do you belong to the ad- 


a 
SS venturous class of western- 


ers who like to do some- 

thing different ? Do you like 
fishing and camping, trail riding or hik- 
ing? If you do, a vacation in the Mt. 
Jefferson country is an ideal one. 

Because of the rugged, undeveloped 
wilderness nature of this country, an 
area of approximately 16,000 acres in the 
northwest corner of the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest has been designated as the 
Mt. Jefferson Primitive Area. This in- 
cludes the mountain itself, 10,500 feet 
high, the heads of Candle and Cabot 
Creeks, and all of the high Cascade Di- 
vide south to Rockpile Mountain. It also 
includes about 30,000 acres on the San- 
tiam National Forest and about 3,000 
acres on the Mt. Hood National Forest 
— a total of 49,000 acres of vacation 
country. 

The idea of this plan is to preserve as 
far as possible the original, natural con- 
dition of this rough, highly scenic local- 
ity. Only such foot and horse trails as 
are necessary for fire protection are con- 
structed. Roads aren’t permitted. The 
Oregon Skyline Trail crosses the west 
slope of this area, north and south, and 
a number of secondary trails have been 
built and plainly marked. 

Jefferson Park, about 1000 acres lo- 
cated at the base of Mt. Jefferson on 
the north side, full of clear lakes and 
green meadows, is one of the beauty 
spots of Oregon. It’s 6 miles from 
Breitenbush Lake by trail. 

Nearly all of the many lakes found in 
the Primitive Area are stocked with 
trout, and the fishing is equal to any in 
the country. 

In order to get to the Primitive Area 
from the south, turn north off the Mc- 
Kenzie Highway at Sisters, located 22 
miles northwest of Bend, and go to 
Camp Sherman. The Ranger Station at 
Camp Sherman will provide you with 
fire permit, maps, and any information 
you need, Interesting loop trips can be 
worked out by using the forest maps. 


THIS YEAR 


Horses are rented at Heisings Resort, 
3 miles from Camp Sherman, for a dol- 
lar a day. Guides cost extra. Be sure 
the horses have all their shoes on; 
otherwise they may go lame traveling 
over the lava beds. Horse feed is plen- 
tiful. Hobbles are furnished to put on 
the horses at night. 

Nights are cold in the high altitudes, 
so take plenty of light, warm bedding, 
and a canvas tarpaulin to use as a cover 
over the bed. 

Put food in muslin bags instead of 
paper bags. Use small cans of milk. 
Take pancake flour, dried fruits, maca- 
roni, hot sauce, rice, codfish, bouillon 
cubes, etc. A 4-ounce package of quick- 
cooking coffee will go as far as a pound 
of regular coffee. It’s convenient to 
make syrup as needed by using maple 
flavoring, sugar, and water. Butter can 
be carried in an empty baking powder 
can. 

Don’t forget to take bandage, tape, 
iodine, and sunburn salve. Don’t worry 
about snake bites—you won't find any 
snakes there. Take a flashlight, and 
don’t forget matches. 

Pack your cooking utensils and food 
inside of the bedding, and tie your 
packs behind the saddles. This will save 
expense of an extra horse and the both- 
er of leading it. 

Get a campfire permit; build your 
campfire on dirt; scrape around it; and 
Pelee OL) Tht 


Have a good time! 


Forests and 
Fires 


The Forest Service recommends me- 
chanical cigarette lighters as safer in 
the woods than matches. 

Strange as it may seem, the actual fire 
destruction is one of the smaller losses 
of forest fires. The big damage comes 
through the nefarious work of wood- 
borers and through decay, both of which 
start right after the fire and get going 
full speed ahead in about 3 years. 
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Hobos 


I smell stew, see 

Their fire by the bridge, 

At the river’s edge 

Under a willow tree. 

My, what a happy crew! 
Eating mulligan, drinking brew. 
Yoo-hoo, men! How do you do? 
We make the best of it, mam. 
We live as we can, thank you. 


—ELFrieDA MarLIN. 


Elfrieda Marlin lives in Mill Valley, Calif. 
She’s a granddaughter of a famous old San 
Franciscan, Archdeacon John Abbot Emery. 
She was born in San Francisco and spent her 
childhood in Alaska, at old Fort Wrangell. 
She’s writing a novel, ‘‘Sugar Loaf,’’ about 
people from the Azores. 


The Book 


I love to watch the face of a friend, 

Sitting beside him at the table 

As he reads; 

Watching one expression follow another 

Where it leads 

Across his strong and pleasant features. 

I’m deep in the reading of the face of a 
friend, 


I love to watch the face of a friend, 

Tracing the smiling lines about his eyes 

As he reads; 

Noting panther’s yellow and dreamer’s 
gray. 

Now it needs 

But mention of fine black lashes 

To finish the picture of the eyes of a 
friend. 


I love to watch the face of a friend, 
Noting steel jaw and gentle lips 
As he reads; 
Seeing in those lips the memory of 
shrewd 
And smiling deeds. 
I’m not hearing a bit of the book, 
I’m deep in the reading of the face of a 
friend. 
—PHOEBE SHELTON. 
Phoebe Shelton, who is only 17 years old, 
lives in North Bend, Wash., where she gradu- 
ates from high school this month. Besides 
writing poems, she plays the violin and ten- 
nis, and hikes and swims. Her ambitions are 


social work, preferably with children, and au- 
thorship. This is her first published poem. 


The Hiker 


Fair Tamalpais (Oh my feet!) 
You stand there grinning, while I 
climb 
And, puffing, scratch my prickly heat! 
I wish that I could swear in rhyme! 
—HELEN Cra, 


Craigian sentiments on climbing crags, 


SUNSET 


Cash Pxi3 e414 Given 


FOR BEST GARDEN 
CLUB PROGRAMS 


Can Your Garden Club Use an Extra S5O 
ot $25 ot $57 If 4o, this i4 how to get it. 


l You hand, or mail, this advertisement to the presi- 


dent of your garden club. 


2 The president will appoint a committee (probably 
the program committee) to look after your club’s 
entry in this contest. 


This committee will write a letter (any length) de- 

scribing the best program or programs that your 
garden club has ever had. This letter, together with the 
name and address of the president of your club must be 
mailed before Oct. 1 to The Garden Editor, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


The editors of Sunset Magazine will select the 6 
best letters, Their decision will be final. 


To the club sending the best program suggestions will 


go $50. 


To the club sending the next best program suggestions 


will go $25. 


: To each of the 4 clubs sending the next best program 
suggestions will go $5. 


And to every garden club that enters this contest will go 
a free copy of the program leaflet to be compiled from 
the suggestions received in the contest. 


Your club is sure to win! If it doesn't re- 





ceive one of the cash Prizes it will profit by 


The Seattle Garden Club gets Seattle's new 
260-acre arboretum under way by its contri- 


the ideas given and received. & ven if it (4 


: jee bution of $3000, which pays for the plans. 

summer and your garden club is vacationing, Dean Hugo Winkenwerder (right) and his 
. assistant, Fred Leissler (left), are going over 

yout program committee should get together " the plans for the Northwest's big project 


and work out a letter por contest entry. 


__ Only those garden clubs in the states Washington, Oregon, California, 
_ Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona are eligible to compete in this contest. 
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FOR YOUR BARBECUE PIT 


No more waiting for proper coals . . . this Gar- 
den Grill is adjustable — may be easily raised or 
lowered. The steel grate and frame work is well 
braced for strength. Fry Plates, Draft Doors, and 
Oven Doors available. Complete working drawings 
and instructions for building barbecue pits free 
with order. Write today for free descriptive folder. 


CALIFORNIA PLOW CO. 
810 Polhemus Street San Jose, California 








TABLE SET, hand-wrought: lacquered steel, with 
pottery, choice of red or green cloth and napkins, 
as shown. Service for two $5.00 or for four $6.00 
postpaid. LA CASA DE CONTENTA, P.O. Box 
401, Huntington Park, California. 





ae > 
z © /1OST por 
FLOOR SPACE (o0kseac/ \ 
. . «WITH THIS NEW { f- \ 
DISAPPEARING DOOR UTILIZED WITH DISAPPEARING DOORS 


Noiseless and perfect in operation. .. . Patented steel frame 

requires no extra wall thickness. . . . Adaptable to any door. 

See your dealer or write directly to us for further information. 
E. C. PITCHER COMPANY 


461 Market St. San Franc’sco, Calif. 
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The Adjustable Grate 


Insures An Even Heat 


The Barbecue and Grill Stove is ideal for your 
garden barbecue or country place. Fuel grate 
may be raised or lowered to secure desired heat. 
Clean and easy to use. Ruggedly constructed of 
cast iron and steel. Barbecue stove itself is 24 
inches high. Special base adds 6 inches. No 
masonry necessary — shipped ready for use. 
Write for folder and prices today. 


W. S. Weaver, Manufacturer 
1041 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
rt eS ES ee Loe 








YN UNDODOGL 
SHOPPING CENTER) 


Fireplaces 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


a [sag ease 


New Inexpensive, 
Error Proof Method 


Build with concrete blocks—then use “as is,” 
or refinish with plaster, tile, brick or stone. 
Anyone who can make a wooden box can 
bape a scteGeey correct, smokeless fire- 
place, suitable for summer cottage or per- 
Cy th iF) manent home. 
EVERY DETAIL PLANNED AND DESCRIBED IN 
CONCISE EVERYDAY LANGUAGE. More than 100 
drawings, plans, and designs. Chapters on finding your 
own sand and gravel, mixing and coloring concrete, cement 
mortar, and plaster, etc. Send for your copy now. If not 
satisfied, return book undamaged in 3 days for full refund. 
Price $1.00 postpaid, cash with order, 
or sent C. O. D., postal fee extra. 
P. W. MIEGEL P, O. Box 541 

















Oakland, Cal. 


ollery 
POTTERY FLOWER VASE 


Made of California Clay. Flowers 
practically arrange themselves, 
Suitable for end tables, radios, 
or anyplacewith narrow ledge. 
Makes an excellent, inexpen- 
sive wedding gift or bridge 
prize. 3 beautiful colors: Ivory, 
Turquoise Blue, Sea Green. 


$1.25 postpaid 


THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 
34 Third Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
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GUARANTEED 
aS mel L Teas 
Civili 
LOWEST PRICES 


BARCLAY YARN CORP... 
Dept. SU,38 N. 9th St.. Phila., Pa.= 
















se segy 
AO TERMITE 2 H{\WAyneK Dis 
INSPECTION BUREA 


2120 DELAWARE STREET ... BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 





Tuk-a-way Folding Bed 
The maximum in comfort, compactness and dur- 
ability. Ideal for home or camp use. Easily set 
up in one minute—no tools required. Double 
size, $11.90; Single, $9.50. At leading dealers or 
write 


LEONARD G. SADLER, Distributor 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cleans Plates, Bridges 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE CAN 


A'DENT quickly, safely, removes Stains, Nico- 
tine, Unclean Deposits from every type plate or 
@ removable bridge. Prevents embarrassing ‘‘plate 
breath.’ Goes 3 times as far. Scientifically pre- 
pared, used by Dentists, At Druggists, guaran- 


teed. For free sample write R. G, Binyon 
A’DENT « Co., Dept. B, San Francisco, Calif. 











PULVEX Flea Powder both 
kills all the fleas on your dog 
or cat and prevents reinfes- 
tation for days! Pulvex-ing 
only twice a month insures 
against fleas that not only / 
torment your pet but may 

cause him to become infested 
with tape worms. Harmless 
to pets. Itis non-irritating. 
Backed by 93 years’ experi- 
ence. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. At drug, depart- 
ment and pet stores. In 
the shaker top can, at 50c. 


Kills Tham Off, Du LVE 





































































KENNEL KING ‘< 
Exceeds 


New State Law 


REQUIREMENTS 
e GL 


Fully Vitaminized 
—Mineralized 


KILLS FLEAS IN 3 SECONDS | 
CMR A0e) meee a 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Simply rub on a 
place to KILL every flea. Works like magic. 3-02. can 500 
all drug and pet stores, or direct. FREE SAMPLE. 


AGENTS WANTED, D.E.CORDES, Dept.S7, San Bruno, Ca 


ft 


ye ety 


DOG»°CAT FOOD | 


BOOK — “Raising & Training Dog 
Write “DR. ROSS” — Los Alamitos, © 


ge 
NOR'CLIFF CATTERY 


Siamese and Persian Cats and Kittens for sale. 

All from champion and blue ribbon registered 

stock. Several colors — studs at service. 
Show Kittens at Pet Prices 
MRS. JAMES H, CLIFTON 


Phone: DElaware 6851 
147 Winchester St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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DRE destructive forces get in their work, call 
£Y for Free inspection and estimate. 
It costs no more for genuine 


TO PEP THINGS UP 


ee ask your dealer for 


Sunset’s Garden Editor has contacted ae 
eDo> 


owners of outstanding gardens from Se- 












attle to San Diego, and asked them to oe 


permit Sunset readers to drop in this 
summer. Send 6 cents in stamps for the 














SURGERY CO.,LTD. mme' Paap 
FRANCISCO Freeno LOS ANGELES guide list to fine western gardens. oO 
Bidg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
77 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 For QUICK PAPE Rear Py 

sentials — 
| + KNOWLEDGE - RESPONSIBILITY s GROWTH= te cee 
Get This New Sorte 
s POTAS 

Perennial Chart Preeti 
EDDED SPENT TANBARK | mae mmo 
Mil for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camel- A list of worthwhile biennials and per- pacer e 
d all plants requiring acid soil. ennials, telling when to plant them and TAY 5 TT 


pent Western landscape architects specify it 


ildren’s playgrounds. Won't stain or soil. where, has just been prepared by the ROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 
sor garden paths, horse shows, riding acad- Sunset Garden Dept., and may be had for 108 DAVIS STREET SAN FRANCISCO. 


ind dog kennels. NOT EXPENSIVE. 

- eK 3 cents in stamps. Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 

-: A. B. PATRICK CO. for enriching and mellowing your soil 
"00 Fairfax Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


FREE SHOW How to Make Destroy green weeds with fire 


SHSIAS AND BEGONIAS || Cutt=ss 


nds of specimen plants in full bloom now. Send for the booklet How to Make Cut- 
al time to round out your collection, or get 


fect names of varieties you want to get later. tings if you're interested in propagating 











Yards, grayel drives, walks, 
etc., can be quickly and ef- 
fectively cleaned by the 


KER-O-KIL 


-L. BAAKE & SON NURSERY plants and shrubs. Now’s the time to ; 
. Sawtelle Blyd., West Los Angeles, Calif. ; : scorching process. Burn fire 
Between Pico and Venice Boulevards make half-ripened wood cuttings, and trails while weeds are still 








green. KER-O-KIL solves your 
weed problem. Prices within 
reach of all. Write for FREE 
Bulletin 127-S. 


this booklet tells and shows how. Sent 


Martin's Iris are noted for their for 10 cents postpaid 


colorful and healthy bloom . . 
I 12 fine Iris, properly labeled, 
sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Large Garden Collection, 25 





0H .co. 
SCIAL fine varieties, properly labeled, Garden Problems Whar ed ye Prop 
' for only $2.00 postpaid — A S27 SAN FRANCISCO.CALIF.” 
REAL IRIS VALUE. Answered ns 
\'TIN’S Write for catalog 








IDDENS—6621 Moraga Ave., Oakland, Calif. : : : 5 A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
ce ae SES nia ae es METCO snail destroyer that kills by con- 
our delphiniums troubled with mildew? tact. 
IRI N i 7 ; : | RO hy Also a soil stimulator which pro- 
ant Ow e Do you know when to prune wisteria? duces poorer wae and more 
Wt vide di : olorf Owers a lants. 
‘s finest catalog of world's finest iris. These and other garden questions gladly OX] D E . For Sale by fe 
j bulbs and Selected Seed Special- answered by Sunset Garden Dept., if SCHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 


Iso included. A postcard request 
| this big new catalog. 


CARL SALBACH velope with your request. 


Address letters and requests to the 
Garden Dept., Sunset Magazine, 576 Sac- 
ramento St., San Francisco. 


youll enclose a stamped addressed en- Bear ay teers Seesueanicitee 





“codmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





e best new developments in breeding of 


J. Begonias & Delphinium 


on display during July and August in 
atsery. Visitors welcome. 


VETTER 
HYBRIDIZING CARDENS MIL-DU-SPRA 


\OLA CALIFORNIA For Control of Mildew 
On Roses, Euonymus and other 


Shrub d Pl bj ild 
HARDY PERENNIALS Cal i-th Helis Dektenecit dea’ 


plants of Carnations, Giant Delphiniums, retri . . 
ME Marguctites, Gerberas; and Double Roberts Co., Distributors, Burlingame, Calif, 


Daisies. @ 12 plants $1.00 Postpaid. 
‘liken’s Nursery, Claremont, California 





With a Thompson Sprinkling System it’s so 

easy to keep your lawn in perfect condition ... 

and economical too. "Twenty minutes watering 

... twice a week” by simply turning the sprink- 

ler valve and your lawn will stay green and 

fresh during these hot summer days. Plan to- | 

day to install a Thompson Sprinkling System, 
Send for FREE literature. 


AN IRIS OPPORTUNITY. Fifty assorted, equal to 50c¢ = Om y SO 














Gra e H acinths eee 25c or 100 varieties, by express, $1. Prepaid to zone 3 for $1.25. Ten extra Per atiiiattc(siaee tie 
ao. rile rte A Sonu ppp age fine or 20 good sorts,labeled, prepaid, $1. Iris Bargain List free. S ey chi as} Sy 152 by 


JULY SPECIALS. Collections of Fall blooming amaryllids: 
Dutch Bulbs or Cacti and Succulents. Send for lists you want. . 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept.S La Verne, California Thompson Mfg. Co., 2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


—_—_—_—————— 


FREE S-extra bulbs, if names and addresses of 10 flower gardeners 
included with order, WRITE FOR COMPLETE coLors 


SOENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
"RF. D. 6, BOX 6168, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Columbia, California, 


Every month in Sunset Land there 
are places to go, things to do, but July 
and August are the traditional vacation 
months. They are the lazy days, the 
time of year when we leave a wide, 
smooth highway to follow a mountain 
trail that winds slowly toward a peace- 
ful horizon. The time of year when we 
trade the car for a sure-footed cowpony, 
a good bed for a backache. The time of 
year when there’s more glamour in the 
blacksmith shop of an old ghost town 
than in all of Hollywood. 

When, but in the lazy months, would 
steal 5 
minutes of a precious day to study the 
the wheel of a 
leaf? When else could the best gardener 


a hard-headed business man 


spokes in nasturtium 
in the block look at the lawn that was 
once his prize and joy and say, “Go on, 
be a hay field—I’m going fishing.” When 
else would a poet be so likely to write 
and the world so likely to read: 





in the world of yesterday 


I want live things in their pride to 
remain, 

I will not kill one grasshopper vain, 

Though he eats a hole in my shirt 
like a door. 

I let him out, give him one chance 
more. 

Perhaps, while he gnaws my hat in 
his whim, 


Grasshopper lyrics occur to him. 


the 
siesta of the year, the time for getting 
acquainted with the little fellows of the 
fields and writing poetry them. 
Pooh, Pooh and Tut, Tut on the fellows 
who used to teach in school that July and 
August were each given 31 days because 


Yes, these are the lazy months — 


about 


of the Caesar boys. Those wise old calen- 
dar makers weren't thinking of Julius 
and Augustus at all; they wanted to make 
July and August extra long so that you 
could crowd them full of happy memories, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE JULY 
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Irs a great thing to be lazy! George 
Post, the young artist who painted the 
delightful scene at the top of this page, 
couldn’t have done it except in a lazy 
mood, Vachel Lindsay, who wrote the 
grasshopper poem that just jumped up at 
you, couldn’t have done it if he had been 
an up-and-coming salesman. You can’t be 
a vacationer worthy of the name unless 
you let down and be frankly good-for- 
nothing. 

In your slumping, however, it might 
be well to take a tip from the artists and 
poets. With what seems perpetual lazi- 
ness on their part, they have a strength 
and ambition that the rest of us lack. 
With a twist of the word, a stroke of 
the brush, they are able to make a sum- 
mer’s day stand still so that all who come 
its way in later years can enjoy it. 

Like the artists and poets why not 
make your vacation days live long by 
making a permanent record of what you 
see and hear and feel? Why not take 
along the camera, or try your hand at 
sketching, or write poems about the 
mountains you climb, or keep a log of 
what you do each day, or collect sea 
shells? Why not bring home something 
from your vacation to supplement your 
memories? Why not make a collection 
of cabin ideas, camping tips, and good 
places to eat, for Sunset? We are in the 
market for such. 

There are more vacation places, more 
vacation possibilties in Sunset Land than 
anywhere else in the world. So find your 
place in the sun (or shade), whether it’s 
in your own doorway or on top of the 
world, and enjoy, to the fullest, the lazy 
days that are yours. And whether your 
vacation time is counted by hours or days 
or weeks, shift from high gear into shift- 
lessness. Drop into the tempo of the 
quiet places. “Know peace and beauty 
and the leisure which builds the soul.” 


Every year about this time letters be- 
gin to drift in to Sunset from garden 
clubs all over the West, asking Garden 
Editor Gillespie to help them plan their 
yearly programs. But Garden Editor Gil- 
lespie knows that several hundred heads 
are better than one, and so he is coming 
right back at the clubs and asking for 
their ideas. In other words he is working 
out a system whereby every garden club 
program committee helps every other 
garden club program committee. The plan 
starts with a contest this month with 
cash prizes awarded for best program 
suggestions. Turn back to page 62 for 
details of this contest, then turn to your 
telephone and call up the president of 
your club, while we turn the leaf of the 


calendar and call it a day.—L.R. 


idl dae 





STOP AND GO 
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AUGUST 


PICK OF THE MONTH 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


Headliners 


Fleet Week—Portland plays host to the Navy 
Aug. 3-10. Some 18 warships and 5000 officers and 
men will be in Portland. San Francisco plays host 
to the Fleet Aug. 13-16. 

The Corn Dance, Aug. 4, at Santo Domingo, 
south of Santa Fe. This is the biggest and most 
impressive Indian Dance in the country. Held 
at the largest pueblo. 

Concert Under the Stars, Aug. 4, at Multnomah 
Civic Stadium, Portland. Hans Lange, assistant 
conductor of the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
conducting. , 

Pacific International Trapshooting Associa- 
ion Grand Pacific Coast Handicap at Portland, 
Aug. 5-9; some $4000 cash added money and 
,00 trophies. The P. I. T. A. world's championship 
trophy will be awarded the winning team. 

Old Spanish Days Fiesta, Aug. 6, 7, 8, at 
Santa Barbara. One of the most colorful cele- 
brations in the West. Historic Parade Aug. 6 at 
3 p.m., Fiesta Pageant, “La Memorias de Santa 
Barbara,"’ each evening at 8 p.m., in the new 
Santa Barbara County Amphitheatre. 

San Mateo County National Horse Show, 
August 8-16, at the Menlo Circus Club in Ather- 
ton, Calif. This is one of the big national horse 
shows, with the best Pacific Coast as well as 
eastern contenders competing for the $10,000 
prize money and trophies. j 

» The Whitman Centennial, 4-day celebration, 

Aug. 13-16, at Walla Walla, 'Waahy Pays tribute 
o Dr. Marcus Whitman and his wife, Narcissa 
rentiss Whitman, as 2 of the great pioneers of 
he Pacific Northwest. Write Whitman Cen- 
ennial, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash.., for details. 

The International Fly Casting Tournament 
comes West this year to Portland, Aug. 13-16, 

hand the Portland Casting Club is doing the 
/pecessary pre-arranging. 

mS The HopiSnake Dance, onthe Hopi Reservation, 
(219. Arizona. Visitors come from miles around 

d from far countries to see this dance in which 

‘e rattlesnakes are used. The exact date varies 
«catly but_is always in Aug. between the 15th 

‘d 20th. Dates are announced a few days before 

e celebration. 

The largest glad show in the Northwest is the 

nnual Gladiolus Show sponsored by the Wash- 
ston Gladiolus Society. To be held at the 

opold Hotel, Bellingham, Wash., Aug. 15, 16. 

jan Benito Saddle Horse Show and Rodeo, 

{. 21-23, at Hollister, Calif. A big show with 

utiful horses, 

one State Fair on the fairgrounds, at Boise, 

*. 25-29, 

Siter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial; Aug. 26-28, 
tallup, N. Mex. The biggest Indian show in 
Country; 7000 Indians, 26 tribes, dances, 

i ts, arts and crafts. 

forth knowing about well in advance—The 

ata Fe Fiesta, at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

2pt. 5-8. Probably the oldest fiesta in the coun- 
wry. All sorts of Spanish-American doings. The 
Hysterical Parade staged by the artist colony is 
a riot. 

Vancouver Golden Jubilee, Vancouver, B. C, 
Still 5 more weeks of celebrating, each week set 

aside for a special feature. Jubilee ends Sept. 7. 


IN AND AROUND ae 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ports Sats 

Golf at Del Monte, Calif.: State Open Cham- 
pionships, Aug. 18-20; Calif. State Amateur 
Championships, Aug. 24-30; Del Monte Women's 
Championships, Aug. 26-30. 


t 


At the Amberg-Hirth Gallery, San Francisco 
thru Aug.: 
odern functional and decorative arts by 
calif. craftworkers, New arrivals: pottery by 
flla Marie Packard and Frances Box; weavings 
»y Dorothy Drury; metal work by Tom Shaw; 
tand-blocked linens by James Keenan. 
At the San Francisco Museum of Art, San 
j Francisco: 
International Water Color Exhibition represent- 
g the best contemporary work in this medium 
rom all parts of the world; Abstract Art Exhibi- 
‘on, a retrospective show of all the abstract ten- 
encies of the past, both Aug. 1-28. Thru Aug., 
andscapes by French Impressionists including 
Monet, Pissaro, Renoir, Degas and others. 
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The train trip 
through Mexico 


IF you haven't been through Mexico on a train, you can’t have 
any idea of how much fun it is, especially along our West Coast 
Route where there are many interesting little towns. 

In Mexico the whole town turns out. Tables are set alongside 
the tracks. Vendors cry their wares—coffee, milk, sarapes, bananas, 
pottery, pineapples, baskets, cocoanuts. It’s like a circus or a fiesta. 

You look forward eagerly to the next stop, so you can see what 
new things the vendors have to sell, You learn to bargain. You fall 
into the friendly spirit of Mexico long before you reach Mexico City. 

So when you go to Mexico, take E/ Costewio, the West Coast 
Route train that shows you Guaymas (where our magnificent new 
resort Playa de Cortés is situated), dreamy Mazatlan, the wild 
barrancas and Guadalajara. Its Pullmans, cafe-lounge and ob- 
Servation cars are air-conditioned. Through Pullman from Los 


Angeles to Mexico City. 
$ 
86 
ROUNDTRIP 


—from San Francisco to Mexico City, in effect every day until Oct. 
15. Return limit 30 days. Good one way via our West Coast Route, 
the other via National Railways of Mexico, 

For literature and detailed information, write F. S. McGinnis, 
Dept. SU-8, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 
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CRUISE 
Yh, (pale tomer? 


Between CALIFORNIA 
and NEW YORK 





Only cool Grace “Santa” liners, newest, 
fastest, and only ships with built-in outdoor 
tiled swimming pools, visit Mexico... 
Guatemala...Panama...Colombia and Cuba 

.. yet reach New York in only 18 days. 


The connoisseurs of travel... those 
who have cruised on the finest 
ships...sail this famous “Romance 
Route.” The restrained good taste 

. spacious decks . . . large rooms, 
all outside, and with private fresh 
water bath or shower... Dorothy 
Gray Beauty Salons... pre-release 
movies and cosmopolitan orchestras 
combine aboard “Santa” ships in de- 
lightful cruises of tropical luxury. 


Sailings alternate Fridays from San 
Francisco...alternate Saturdays from 
Los Angeles. 


Now... Special Low Fares to 945 


Panama and Return... From 


Write Department “$* Grace Line or consult your travel agent 


GRACE LINE 





] vy Pine Street j San Francisco g 
1308 Fourth Avenue. ay Seattle - 
525 West Sixth Street Los Angeles _ 











Columbia River— Mt. Hood Loop 


A SINGLE-DAY motor trip so full of 
scenic riches that it makes you feel a 
spendthrift to drive it in one day! That’s 
Oregon’s thrilling world-famous combi- 
nation—the Columbia River Highway and 
Mt. Hood Loop. It’s 173 miles of concen- 
trated beauty—nearly half of it along 
the mightiest river of the West; more 
than half, around one of the mightiest 
mountains of America. 


What To See on the 
Columbia River Highway 


You'll leave Portland on Sandy Boule- 
vard or the Base Line Road, a little pref- 
erably the former, and by the time you’re 
at Troutdale, you'll have, directly before 
you, perfectly-formed Mt. Hood in all 
its snowy glory, and at your left, another 
white “guardian of the Columbia”’—Mt. 
St. Helens in Washington. 

Now you cross the Sandy River, whose 
sandy bottom invites millions of spring- 
spawning smelts to leave the Columbia 
and climb this stream. Lewis and Clark 
knew it as the Quicksand River. You go 
through Springdale, where pheasants, 
chickens, and trout are farmed, to the 
Summit—highest point on the Columbia 
River drive. The view from here begins 
to foreshadow the grandeur to come, as 
you look down 925 feet to the herculean 
river that drains a million square miles 
of western Canada and the U.S. Look 
down at the Indians’ “Woot Lat” or 
Rooster Rock, and picture to yourself 
the redmen’s ceremonials at its base. Then 
follow the natural amphitheater around 
to the Vista House on Crown Point*, the 
brow of a beetling basalt bluff. The house 
is a memorial to the Oregon pioneers. 
From it you can look 750 feet down to the 
river, 50 miles up and down it. 

The Figure Eight is really 2 figure- 
eights in which the highway drops 205 
feet in a 40-acre area. It drops through 
an eden of trees, ferns, and flowers, to 
the foot of Latourelle Falls—a column 
of water that pitches in rhythmic beauty 


over a columnar wall of basalt. 

Now you follow through Sheppard’s 
Dell and past domes, spires, and needles 
of rock, to Bridal Veil Falls. (Across 
the river are the Palisades, which climb 
400 feet above the Columbia.) Next comes 
a series of waterfalls, each one different, 
each beautiful in its own way: Coopey 
Falls, near the scene of a legendary battle 


‘of giants; Mist Falls, turning to spray 


as it dashes onto the rocks; Wahkeena 
Falls, combining the thrill of falls with 
the soft grace of cascades; and climactic 
Multnomah*, second highest falls (620 
feet) in the UvS: “Spectacular” isa 
mild name for the next falls, Oneonta, 
hemmed in by the precipitous walls of 
the narrow, fissure-like Oneonta Gorge. 
On these walls grow mosses and blos- 
soms, in the walls are fossil trees of for- 
gotten ages. The highway tunnels the 
east wall and comes out at the aptly- 
named Horsetail Falls. 

The battlemented towers of basaltic 
rock that rise 2,000 feet above the river 
are the towers of St. Peter’s Dome and 
Cathedral Point. Below them and on the 
highway is Warrendale, where you can 
visit a fox farm; and beyond is Bonne- 
ville—of which who has not heard? Here 
is the State Fish Hatchery*, whence 14 
million salmon are released yearly, and 
the great Bonneville Dam* in the mak- 
ing. To approach the dam in words would 
be to halt Pacific Coasting here and now. 
No one alert to the greatness of nature 
and man will overlook Bonneville Dam. 

Next, on your way, and rather like the 
forest of Panama’s Gatun Lake, is the 
Sunken Forest that sticks its grim, un- 
explained skeletons above the Columbia. 
Above it, Shell Rock Mountain looks 
across the river at Wind Mountain, 
around which a whirlwind has howled 
since the day an Indian first showed a 
white man how to catch salmon. A little 
later, as you drive through the side of a 
cliff via Mitchell Point Tunnel*, you 
look down at the river through 5 win- 
dows cut in native rock. The so-famous 
Axenstrasse Tunnel of the Swiss Alps 
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For Summer comfort and upholstery protection, 


erials . . . Low Prices 
All “Western Auto” Seat Covers are made of 


LEADER invest NOW in high-grade, economical Seat full width, full bodied material, tailored with- 
Slip-on Seat Covers from “Western Auto”, where you'll find out skimping, and with no unsightly bothering 
Covers the most complete selection in the West. Ask cross seams or patched-in pieces. Arm rests are 
for Coupe or to see our big sample book—dozens of hand- carefully matched, seams are lock-stitched...and 
oti some new fabrics—make it easy for you to select | many other important features provide quality 
oadster. 





covers to harmonize with YOUR CAR interior 





found only in much more expensive Seat Covers 


Seat Covers 


to Protect 
our Upholstery 


4nd Clothing ! 
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“Golden Voice” Whitnall 


10 All-Metal Tubes—10-inch Golden Voice Speaker 


Magic Eliminode...eliminates spark plug suppressors and assures 
motor-noise-free reception...automatic volume control...variable 
tone control..,and many other “year ahead” features, together with 


panel dials to match YOUR CAR...make Golden Voice Motorola 
the year’s greatest Car Radio Value...! 


x 
ZZ» \Other Sensational 1936 Motoiota Car Radios / / 


Three models — new streamline beauty — panels to match dash 
of all cars—no spark plug suppressors — no noise — no hum — 
no ripple—no distortion—full dynamic speakers —tone control— 
low current consumption and many other features. 


Trade in your old car radio NOW — 5 
on a NEW MOTOROLA. Easy terms 392 


and priced as low as 


Western Auto Supply Co. 


ee Than 170 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Store 














Never before has any car radio offered such absolutely 
perfect performance. For tone, volume, distance, selec- 
tivity and dependability, the Golden Voice Motorola is 
unequalled at any price. 
















Panel Dials 
specially 
designed to 
match the dash 
of every car— 
at no extra 
cost. 
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Western Giant Batteries Auto Accessories of All Kinds 


Tools and Repair Parts 


Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil Western Air Patrol Home Radios 


SAVE 
with 


Wizard and Wasco Batteries 
Auto Electrical Needs 
Long Run Auto Greases 


Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil 
Long Run Western Oil 
Supreme Graphoid Lubricants 





Everything for the Camper 






Cleaning and Polishing Needs Garden Hose and Sprinklers 






SAFETY 






Paints for Home and Car Bicycles and Accessories 
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Yo lo- 
CANADAS 
Evergreen Playsround 


Enjoy sightseeing in Old World Victoria. Fine fishing 
—warm ocean bathing—golf. Stop at the regal Empress 
Hotel, $4.00 up European Plan. Then you'll want to 
see Vancouver—enjoy Vancouver's Golden Jubilee, 
July 1 to September 7—a continuous summer festival. 
. .. Stop at Hotel Vancouver, $4.00 up European Plan. 


2 SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


1. To Harrison Hot Springs, Canada’s famous Spa. 
Roundtrip from Seattle via Victoria and Vancouver. By 
steamer and motor, 6 days $60. Onsale June 15-Sept. 15. 
2. To Prince Rupert, B. C. 1000 miles by S. S. Princess 
Adelaide sailing every Wednesday. Tickets on sale 
May 15—Sept. 15. Five days from Seattle and return, 
all-expense $42.75. : 

Ask for ‘‘Motoring to Canada”’ and other literature at 
any Auto Club Office or Travel Bureau or see Fred L. 
Nason, Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary St., Phone SUtter 
1585, San Francisco; Wm. McIlroy, Canadian Pacific, 
621 So. Grand Ave., Phone TRinity 3258, Los Angeles. 








NEW ZEST 
FOR LIVING 


VAGABOND 


VOYAGING 


AS YOU LIKE IT TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Approximately 100 days for only 
$ 400 ROUND 
TRIP 

No formality ... just a long, leisurely 
cruise in the wake of the buccaneers 
down the west coast of South America to 
Buenos Aires! Enjoy life at sea aboard 
McCormick's steady cargo vessels! Good 
food ... time to enjoy the life ashore at 
glamorous Latin ports. Cheaper than stay- 
ing at home! 


Make arrangements through 
your local travel agent or 
write for descriptive folder. 


CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 
461 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








has only 3 windows. When you reach 
Hood River, a beautiful little city with 
good water, renowned apples, and 3,000 
happy inhabitants, you’ve come to the 
end of the Columbia part of the trip. 


What To See on 
the Mt. Hood Loop 


Look well now, for you’re in the Hood 
River Valley, and people pay pretty pre- 
miums for its nectar called apples. About 
24 miles from the town of Hood River 
is where the road branches to Cloud 
Cap Inn (10 miles away) which has a 
magnificent view of Mt. Hood and the 
shining glaciers. 

Continuing with the main road through 
meadow and forest, you swing round 
close to Mt. Hood, to Sahale Falls*, one 
of the most picturesque falls of all the 
many on the drive. Over Bennett Pass 
(4,674 feet), and past the White River 
Glacier, brings you to Barlow Pass 
(4,160 feet) where the first trans-Cascade 
road crossed — as important to Oregon 
as the coming of the iron horse. From 
Buzzard’s Point*, a little beyond, is one 
of the finest views of Mt. Hood. 

Government Camp is so called because 
it’s where rested the rifle regiment that 
was the first detachment of soldiers sent 
overland in 1847 to protect settlers and 
settlers’ property after the Whitman mas- 
sacre. Today, Government Camp is an 
important and famous snow sports cen- 
ter, and the starting point for the south- 
side ascent of Hood (which takes 2 
days). Just beyond Government Camp 
is Yokum Falls, a beautiful stream tumb- 
ling down a mountain. The town of Rho- 
dodendron (you guessed it) has rhodo- 
dendrons in season and they’re worth 
going back for in season — June. 

Zig Zag River comes zigging and zag- 
ging from Zig Zag Glacier on Mt. Hood 
—one of 11 living glaciers on the queenly 
mountain. Beyond the Zig Zag you leave 
Mt. Hood National Forest and enter the 
fertile Sandy River Valley, with its well- 
kept farms and its rose-tinted snow- 
glinted peaks in the background. Before 
you know it, you’re back in Portland, 
wanting to go around the circle again and 
again, till you’re dizzy with wonderful 
sights. 


Where 
To Stop 


The best way to make this trip is the 
leisurely way. Stop often, breath deep, 
eat and drink, sleep. 

There are accommodations every here 
and there along the way. Here are 4 of 
the outstandingest: 7 miles beyond Bon- 
neville, Penn’s Tavern, with furnished 
rustic cabins and duplex cottages; 17 
miles beyond this, the Columbia Gorge 
Hotel, beautifully situated; Cloud Cap 
Inn, half an hour off the main road; at 
Government Camp, Battle Axe Inn. 

A large stamped addressed envelope 
sent to the Sunset Travel Department 
brings a detailed log of this trip, together 
with a list of books on Oregon, especially 
this section. 


Editor's Note: Asterisk marks the 
spot. Asterisked places are outstanding. 
























han» x * EVERYONE 

SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST Al 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTEL IN THE 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
$0 REASONABLE A 








* All the old cultural distinction of the famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


ian oD 
csonssocems, TZUUMCHLL ware 
ahr SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 510 W. 6th St, Los Angeles 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


STAY AT 
THE LARGEST 
HOTEL The 


Avstralia 
Hotel 


"N THE 
OMMONWEALTH 


FRONTS 
potted 


© 
ONE MINUTE 


FROM G.P.O. 
oS 


BOOKLET FREE 


In che heart of Sydney's 
Social and Business 
World, Unanimously 
Avi chosen by Distin« 
dS guished Visitors and 
Connoisseurs of travel. 


TELEG. ADDRESS 
Peal. ad 
















On the COOL O 


Seaside has facilities for every 
vacation pursuit... Swimming, 
fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, 
golfing or plain resting. Fine 
cottage and hotel accommo- 
dations. Write for list of accom- 
modations'and folder ‘‘S.”’ 

CHAMBER of COMMERCE, SEASIDE, ORE. 





SS 
In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 


Easy chairs, Beep inspirin beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
8 Mopprate Pricep RwsaTavurants 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 
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BY LAND, BY SEA, 
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Tue first momentous link in the high- 
way that will one day go rolling down to 
Rio has been forged. On July 1 the Re- 
public of Mexico, with ceremonies on the 
International Bridge at Laredo, Tex., of- 
ficially opened the Pan-American High- 
way for travel to Mexico City. At that 
time more than 90 percent of the road 
had been paved and a stretch of about 
600 feet was the only place where good 
speeds weren't possible. 

Jecause the rush following the official 
opening is likely to crowd accommoda- 
tions, William Harrison Furlong, Direc- 
tor General of the Inter-American High- 
way Association, advises carrying an 
emergency supply of canned foods, and 
folding cots and mosquito netting for 
the somewhat primitively hoteled section 
south of Monterrey. (Tourist camps are 
under construction at 3 points in this 
region now.) Gas and oil are available 
the entire distance. 

By October, the beginning of Mexico's 
dry season, the trip to the capital will be 
rainless as well as painless. 

The barrancas, a series of great ar- 
royos near Guadalajara, form the only 
stumbling block on a west coast route — 
Tucson-Nogales-Guadalajara-Mexico 
City. They’re giving way to engineering 
as road construction penetrates them. The 
west coast route, however, is a dirt road 
not yet recommendable. 


Low-Cost Luxury 
in Train Travel 


Juggling space has resulted in a new- 
type, low-cost Pullman compartment now 
being used on Great Northern’s Empire 
Builder between Seattle and Chicago. 
The room gives the same privacy and 
luxury as an old-style compartment or a 
drawing room, at these rates: for 2 per- 
sons, price of 2 lowers; for one, price 
of an upper and a lower. The beds, which 
run crosswise instead of lengthwise, are 
standard length. The lowers are sofas 
and the uppers are ordinary uppers. Writ- 
ing table and complete toilet facilities in 
every room. 


Basque-ing in 
Southeast Oregon 


A people that have become ethnically 
distinct with ages of isolation, or that 
may even constitute a separate race— 
these are the Basques of the western 
Pyrenees Mountains around the Bay of 
Biscay in Spain and France. And some 
of these Basques have settled in the sheep 
country of southeast Oregon. There life 
moves quietly, picturesquely, as in a 
world apart. This is a section of the 
West for people with imagination to ex- 
plore. 

The Basque corner of Oregon, un- 
touched by railroad or high-speed high- 
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Everything Fine in Music 


SUTTER AND KEARNY STS. +* SAN FRANCISCO 
3 SAN FRANCISCO STORES OAKLAND SANTA ROSA 
SACRAMENTO VALLEJO SAN JOSE SEATTLE PORTLAND 


* 


MAGINE 
this little girl 


is vour little 


sirl. e e and that this 


is her first piano lesson. 





Modern methods of teach- 
ing are fun, real fun. In a 
short while she will be 
playing interesting little 
melodies that will make 
those hours at her piano a 
joy for herself... and you. 


ut of the carefree 
happiness of her todays 


+. . precious todays that are yours to plan and guide... will come the 
rich fulfillment of golden tomorrows. 


Tenderly you lead her each step of the way... filling her impressionable 
young mind and heart with all that is fine, and true, and beautiful. 


While she is still young, give her one other priceless gift . . . music. 
Teach her willing little fingers that rare ability to express the joy, and 
gladness, and inspiration of her mind and heart. 


Make a large place in her life for music .. . and it will bring her a 
large reward, for music is one of life’s most precious possessions. 


AND THE PIANO, BASIG MUSICAL INSTRUMENT... 
SHOULD BE WISELY AND THOUGHTFULLY CHOSEN 


Since 1870 we have been known preeminently as a piano house. 
Side by side in each of our ten stores you will find all the leading 
pianos: Steinway, Chickering, A. B. Chase, 
Stroud, Steck ... and the new Vertichord grand 
...at prices ranging from $245 for the Aeolian 
Harpsigrand, on up to $885 for the immortal 
Steinway. 









Buying a piano from Sherman, Clay is a simple 
matter. Monthly payments to suit your needs are 
extended over a convenient period of time. Let 
us talk pianos with you! 


* This is the first episode of a series in the life of a little sirl. 
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Go to MEXICO 
by One Route... Return by Another 


All roads lead to Mexico City, that 
scintillating and colorful foreign cap1- 
tal in the land of Eternal Spring. Little- 
known a few years ago, Mexico City is 
today the mecca for travel-wise 
America. 

And here’s a tip to make your very next visit to this 
metropolis even more enjoyable than ever: ask your 
travel agent to route you via El Paso, returning via 
Nogales, or vice versa. ° 

This gives you two trips for the price of one. Air- 
conditioned sleepers over both routes of course. 

If possible, plan stopovers at Guanajuato, Guadala- 
jara, Mazatlan, Guaymas, etc., and overnight side trips 
to Morelia, Lake Patzcuaro and Uruapan, to Oaxaca, 
Monte Alban and Mitla, to Jalapa, Banderilla and 
Texolo Falls. For only when you get off the beaten 
path de you find the real, the unspoiled Mexico that 
you'll like best of all. 

See Mexico NOW while the exchange rate makes pos- 
sible the current low all inclusive rates your tourist 
agent is offering. For detailed information, write: 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Free booklet describes palatial‘ Playa de Cortes,’ Hotel at Guaymas 











DRIVING TO NEW ENGLAND? 


Just received by the Sunset Travel Department: 
the 1936 edition of ‘‘Cabin Trails,’’ a guide to 
tourist cabins in the New England and North At- 
lantic states. A copy will be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of a stamped addressed enyelope. Send to the 
Travel Department, 576 Sac’to St., San Francisco. 











COMMODORE 
TRAILBLAZER 
4ay4: 
“Did you read what that famous Economist soid?... 
About how half our people were going to own trailers 
in 20 yeors! @ “Folks ore finding out thot they con only 
completely enjoy their automobile, when they own a Halsco 
Lond Yacht too, @ “They know they don’t have to bother 
about outo camps ond hotels with all those expenses... they 
ore buying Holsco Lond Yachts like hot-cokes...ond finding 
out the joy and adventure of “cruising” the highways and by- 
ways of America in their own land yacht. @ “Our engineers 
hove made the Holsco os luxurious, and travel- worthy, os 
the smartest cruiser which sails the seos,,.well good-bye 
neighbor... right now we ore selling our course for 
Bonff ond Loke Louise...we've been reading 
those travel advertisements lately.” 


















“Don't say trailer... say 
Halsco oe 


tHalsce 
LAND YACHT 





BOOKLET 


Dept. 2S 













Sleeps Four 


Steel Chassis 
Length 14’ 9” 


More Closet 


COMPANY oe 
Double Weather- 
3587 Beverly Boulevard Proof Walls 
Los Angeles, California 7 Large Windows 
A few Dealerships open, Sut ee 


representing this rapidly 
expanding company. 





By Land, Sea, Air—Cont'd 


ways, is a land of shallow valleys, sage- 
brush plateaus, and volcanic buttes. Here 
a lone Basque herdsman came about 50 
years ago, liked the promise of the land, 
and wrote to his brother in Spain. Thus 
started the migration to Oregon; family 
after family moved to the new pastures. 

The young Basques of today are the 
third. generation — most of them pure- 
blooded. They have the characteristic 
wedge-form face with broad temples; the 
girls have a graceful beauty and a poise 
peculiar to the race. They speak the 
strange Basque language—an agglutina- 
tive speech which may be the only sur- 
vival of ancient Iberian, or perhaps is 
related to the Berber languages of North 
Africa. They've kept many of their dis- 
tinct traditions of dress and play. They 
put on their native handmade costumes 
at holiday times; they love to sing and 
dance. They’re hospitable and generous. 
They have schools, but many of them 
have never seen a train. When they go 
to Ontario, Ore., they’re “going out to 
see the train.” 

The towns of Jordan Valley and Rome, 
both in Malheur County, are about the 
center of this storybook sheep country. 
They can be reached with about 100 miles 
of driving from Ontario (which is on 
Highway Number 30) over a crooked, 
moderately smooth road. It’s not a boule- 
vard, but who would expect to find 
Basque sheepherders along boulevards? 

A large stamped envelope to the Sunset 
Travel Department brings a map of 
Oregon with the route marked. 


New Low 
Bus Rates 


Travelers on Pacific Greyhound buses 
can now figure costs on a new low basis: 
2 cents a mile for everything under 50 
miles, and a sliding scale down to a cent 
and a half a mile for everything over 
400 miles. Round trip rates are 90 per- 
cent of double the one-way. 


The Latest 
for the Motorist 


The nightmare of wings, legs, fuzz, 
and plain goo, that used to collect on 
every automobile front, choking ventila- 
tion and causing overheated motors, is 
now avoidable for less than a dollar. 

No, you can’t give the bugs the money 
to stay away, but you can buy a radiator 
insect screen of galvanized wire cloth, 
flexibly bound in aluminum-painted dur- 
able kraft. It attaches with a rustless 
spring clip that hooks on the uprights of 
the radiator grille. There are models to 
fit every year, model, and make of 
car. After a bug-collecting holiday, you 
simply remove the screen and brush 
away the bugs. The name is Calwico. 
Western Auto Supply and other auto 
outfitters carry them at prices from 
about 70 cents to about a dollar, depend- 
ing on the car. 

A new night-driving safeguard that 
may be revolutionary was recently dem- 
onstrated at Los Angeles. It’s simply 
this: illumination of the white guide line 


Vacation Directory 









OLYMPIC divteL 


the finest in the Northwest. We're proud of 
our good food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates are moderate, 
Theatres, business and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 


FRANK HULL, MANAGER 
e 





the HEATHMAN 


the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 
Portland’s Theater and Shee Districts. 
500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 
Rates From $2.25 Per Day With Bath. 


PORTLAND‘’S 
NEWEST HOTELS 





Pita Pratins oct cit ea EE 
COFFEE CREEK CHALET 


A Mountain-Home Ranch Resort in Virgin Trinity 
County. Horseback Riding, Lake and Stream Fishing, 
Swimming, Camping, Boating, Panning Gold, Saddl 
Trips and Camp Pack Tours throu the Salmon- 
Trinity Alps Primitive Area. Special planned trips 
for deer hunters, September 1st to October 15th; 
Trinity, Scott and Salmon River Back Country Area. 


Write to 
MR. AND MRS. RAY E. TAPIE 
Coffee P.O., Trinity County, California 








2% Hours FromLos Angeles, Scenic High Gear State Highway 


COTTAGE CITY AT LUCERNE 


on Clear Lake, Lake County, California 


Fishing, ania Golfing, Swimming, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. @ mings abins without bath from $1.00 up; 
with bath from $1.50 up. Housekeeping Cabins with 
bath from $2.00 up. Special weekly rates. @ For 
reservations write Allene Quigley, Resident Man- 
ager, Lucerne, Lake County, California, or Cottage 
City Company, Russ Building, San Francisco. Tele- 
phone DOuglas 4214. 


TIOGA LODGE a the YovcmivesTia a 
Since 1919 U.S. 395 hiphwie 


The main Reno-Los 
MONO LAKE, CALIF. Angeles Route. 





The Perfectly Located Stop-over Midst Unique 
Scenic Beauty. Best of Modern Accommodations. 
Rates without bath, $1 and $1.50; with bath, $2.50 
up. For reservations address Tioga Lodge, Mono 
Lake, Calif., or see any travel bureau. 





“Travel the Gypsy Way” 
Trailers of Quality. 


AskYour Automobile Dealer 
or Send for Catalogue... 


GYPSY CARAVAN co. te tenis 


3705 GAGE AVENUE — BELL, CALIFORNIA 
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by a Neon tube, in a V-shaped groove, 
and ‘protected by light-diffusing plate 
glass. It gleams blue on straightaways, 
and the familiar red on curvaways. 

Newest convenience device: Cig-A- 
Lite, a little magic cupboard that dis- 
penses already-lighted cigarettes, free 
from fuss and fumble. $2. 


West to the 
Gardens of the East 


Fall in the Orient is the time when 
tourist crowds are absent and Oriental 
gardens are at their most glorious with 
chrysanthemums and maple leaves. Miss 
Loraine E. Kuck, longtime resident of 
Hawaii and the Orient, and author of 
books on tropical and Oriental gardens, 
will lead a special 72-day garden tour 
this fall to show westerners the horti- 
cultural cream of Hawaii, Japan, Korea, 
and China. 

The group sails from San Francisco 
on the N. Y. K. liner, Asama Maru, Oc- 
tober 1, and reaches the Golden Gate 
again December 11. (Many will want to 
stop off at Honolulu to learn what it is 
to spend Christmas in Hawaii... to take 
a moonlight dip in the Pacific at mid- 
night Christmas Eve. A stopover can be 
arranged.) All-inclusive rates for the 
cruise-tour will be $1126 first class and 
$833 second class from Los Angeles, $1116 
and $824 from San Francisco. The Sun- 
set Travel Department will gladly send 
you the itinerary, and hints on wardrobe 
and preparatory reading. 


Travel 
Tidbits 

Colossal Cave, 30 miles southeast of 
Tucson, Ariz., is the newest of Arizona’s 
travel attractions to be developed by the 
National Park Service. To its colossal- 
ness and its weird beauty, it adds the 
lure of bandit-lore and the charm of 
Betty and Snip Woolsey, 2 entertainers- 
in-their-’teens who play the guitar, sing. 
and spin yarns. 

South Africa, land of diamonds in the 
raw, exotic flowers, Zulu war dances, and 
big game, will celebrate its golden jubilee 
in Johannesburg from September 15 to 
the beginning of 1937. The jubilee can be 
a part of a world tour, a long leg of a 
European trip, or the object of a direct- 
from-New York voyage. 

If you should happen to be in South 
America in September, you'd be there in 
springtime, when the Falls of Iguazu are 
brim-full, and the Chilean Lakes and Inca 
Land are enchanted... . Take along The 
South American Handbook (H. W. Wil- 
son, $1), 1936 edition. It’s so full of its 
subject that it’s like putting a continent 
in your pocket. 

Italy’s lira is the newest foreign money- 
piece to be sold at a discount to out-of- 
country tourists. Purchased in the form 
of a “tourist letter of credit,” it costs 
about 25 percent less than it would cost 
merchants, for instance, or bankers. 

People who can’t afford the time to do 
Mexico the usual way can now have 7 
or 12 days of sightseeing below the bor- 
der and be back on the job after 2 weeks. 
American Express is offering air vaca- 
tions to Mexico from all American cities. 
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GO FARTHER, 


BEFORE YOU NEED A QUART 





Prove it for yourself with the “First Quart’’ test. MOTOR OIL 


CERTIFIED —— 
~—- GUARANTEED 


Drain and refill with Quaker State. Note the mileage. 
See how much farther you go before you have to add 
the first quart. The retail price is 35¢ per quart. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


nese. 


FOR FLIES! 


@® QUICK, sure death for 





flies, moths, mosquitoes, 
etc. Easy to use, economical, , 
stainless....At stores and 


all Union service stations. 
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A church in New Mexico. A drypoint by Gene Kloss, a young Oakland wornan who commutes to Taos 


SUNS Eel CoggaeD 


Many a father and mother of the cur- 
rent younger generation was brought up 
on the Horatio Alger books. All of these 
glorified the rise of the poor boy (it was 
practically always a boy) who won his 
way from rags to riches by luck and 
pluck. We smile at the recollection of 
the obvious titles and equally obvious 
formula of the stories. We smile; but we 
wonder if there isn’t a need for some- 
thing that will do for the boys and girls 
of today what the Alger books did a few 
years ago for some of today’s leaders? 
Looking impersonally over the lot of 
young men and women who drift through 
our high schools and colleges and uni- 
versities each year, we are struck by 
their fairly good manners, their lack of 
self-consciousness, and their utter lack 
of purpose. When they get out of col- 
lege they apply for jobs, it is true, but 
in rather mechanical fashion. They are 
willing to work at whatever might con- 
ceivably be assigned to them; but rarely 
do we find anyone bubbling over with 
eagerness to get started in a particular 
line of work. Rarely does a young man 
even speak up as if he meant business, 
when he is applying for a _ position. 
Apathy is an outstanding though nega- 
tive characteristic of too many of these 
22- and 23-year-olds — and apathy, 
whether real, or assumed in the hope of 
appearing sophisticated, is poor equip- 
ment for either getting or keeping a job. 
It isn’t only in those who knock ten- 





tatively at the doors of business that 
lack of purpose is evident. Art schools 
are full of boys and girls “taking 
courses” in drawing and painting and 
sculpture: taking courses as they would 
take warm showers, with little chance 
of their teachers’ words penetrating or 
stimulating their passive minds. 


Tus isn’t an indictment of the young 
people themselves. It isn’t even an in- 
dictment of our schools and colleges. It 
is a plea to parents to give their children 
a chance to make the best of themselves, 
rather than to follow the path of least 
resistance through a dull and unsatisfy- 
ing life. 

Giving children a chance to make the 
best of themselves doesn’t mean merely 
having their teeth straightened, and send- 
ing them to good schools and camps, and 
seeing that they are always well dressed 
and well fed and that their manners are 
passable. All those things are important 
indeed, but they are not enough. Giving 
them a real chance means, first of all, 
being with them a great deal through 
their early and impressionable years 
when they are learning so much more 
than they are taught. It means having 
the wisdom and courage to deny them a 
few things that they really want as they 
go along. Why? So that they may never 
know the boredom that comes from hay- 
ing every wish gratified, and, more im- 
portant, so that as adults they will be 


able to accept philosophically the disap- 
pointments that are bound to come to 
them, instead of seeking escape through 
nervous breakdown or—horrible thought 
—suicide. 

Giving them a chance means seeing to 
it that the youngsters learn to do things 
with their hands as well as their minds: 
to cook and keep house, to work in the 
garden, to do a bit of building, to take 
care of younger children and of pets. 
Of course it means more work for father 
and mother (especially mother!) to over- 
see a child’s efforts than to do the task 
or hire it done. But it isn’t fair to the 
children to let them grow up as help- 
less dependents. 


Givinc boys and girls a real chance at 
happiness in life means keeping them in- 
spired, day in and day out, with the 
worthwhileness of working to make oth- 
ers happy (or should I say less un- 
happy?). Life must be made dramatic if 
these young people are to have any zest 
and enthusiasm for it. Since there is no 
drama without struggle, it is up to par- 
ents and teachers to find a way of set- 
ting up genuine obstacles for them to 
surmount, instead of striving to smooth 
every rough place in their path. The old 
Alger formula still holds good. Luck and 
pluck are still needed, Cultivate pluck in 
the boys and girls of today and they will 
find satisfaction in life, no matter what 
their luck.—G.A.C. 
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Free to Every 
Entrant— Lovely 
Baby Picture Suitable 
for Framing 


By one of the world’s fore- 
most baby photographers. 
Size: 9 x 10 inches. Carries 
no advertising. Thousands 
of women have called this 
their favorite baby picture. 
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FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


” 


ei use Ivory Soap because............... : 
‘rite out the rest of the sentence (in 25 addi- 
‘onal words or less) or copy the sentence on a 
‘parate sheet of paper, fill in your answer and 
‘gn your name and address. Be sure your name 
‘id address are plainly shown on this slip or in 
sur letter. Entries will be judged for clearness, 
cerity and individuality of thought. 


Send in as many entries as you wish, but each 
i¢é must be accompanied by the wrappers from 
'ie Large cake of Ivory Soap and one Medium 
“ke of Ivory Soap (or facsimiles). Be sure to 
‘clude name and address of dealer or dealer's 
rk who sold you Ivory Soap and helped you 
ter contest. Dealer who helps first prize-winner 
ts $100 cash. All other dealers who help prize- 
)mners get $5 each. 


Send your entry to IVORY SOAP, Dept. S, 
2x 3338, San Francisco, California, All entries 
Moos postmarked before midnight September 
" 


The judging will be done under the supervi- 
mm of Miss Elsie M. Rushmore and her asso- 
ates. Their decisions will be final and in case 

ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. The 
‘izes are as follows: 1st Prize $2,000 Cash; 
id Prize $250 Cash; 3rd Prize $100; 100 4th 
‘izes $5 each; all entrants get free baby picture. 


' Only residents of California, Utah, Washing- 
in, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Montana 
‘id the Hawaiian Islands are eligible to enter 
‘is contest. Residents of other states, employees 
’ Procter & Gamble, members of their families 
/id their advertising agencies are not eligible. 
il entries, contents, and the ideas therein be- 
ome the property of Procter & Gamble. 













is Ly. 


IRRY! EVERYBODY 
YNS!.. MAIL THIS 
'TRY BLANK NOW! 
NTEST CLOSES 
=PTEMBER 15, 
1936. 


IN‘2000 





















00 IN IVORY SOAP’S BIG, NEW 
~ PACIFIC COAST CONTEST- 


ALSO 102 OTHER CASH PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE—$2,000.00 CASH 
SECOND PRIZE—$250 CASH 
THIRD PRIZE—$100 CASH 

100 FOURTH PRIZES—$5 EACH 


Every entrant gets baby photograph FREE 


Think of it...a big, new Ivory Soap contest for 
the Pacific Coast only! What a wonderful chance 
to win it gives you lucky Pacific Coast residents. 

And what a marvelous first prize . . . $2,000.00! 
Think what you could do with that . .. even 
buy a home of your own, or send your child to 
college! . . buy a car, or see the world! Lots of 
other valuable cash prizes, too. 


This is such an easy contest that you’ll want to 
send in lots of entries. Why, all that’s wanted are 
everyday words telling why you like Ivory Soap 
. .. simple, matter-of-fact statements like these: 


“T use Ivory Soap because the doctor advised 
at for my baby’s bath and Ive learned that 


Ivory helps me keep my own complexia 
smooth and clear.’ 


“T use Ivory Soap because when I changed | 
Ivory for dishwashing my hands lost that rec 
‘dishwashy’ look and got smooth and white. 


That should start you thinking of dozens of rez 
sons why you like Ivory Soap. So sit down rigl 
now and finish the sentence. You have a wondei 
ful chance to win $2,000.00 and you're sure t 
get a beautiful baby picture absolutely free. 


For More Hints On How To Win 
Hear “The O'Neills” 
Monday Through Friday 11:45-12:00 Noon 


Pacific Coast Time 
KPO—San Francisco KFI—Los Angeles 
KGW—Portland KOMO-—Seattle KHQ—Spokan 
Prize-winners will be announced over these station 
week of October 12th 


EE a Ge Gee Ge FINISH THIS SENTENCE IN 25 ADDITIONAL WORDS OR LESS SR Gl Gm Gum { 


IVORY SOAP, Dept. S, Box 3338, 


San Francisco, California Name 
Here is my entry (or entries) for 

Ivory Soap’s Pacific Coast contest. Street 
I enclose a Large-Size Ivory wrap- 

per and a Medium-Size Ivory City. 


wrapper (or facsimiles) for each 
entry. Please send my FREE baby 
picture to: 


Fuse Suorty Soul Gecduse -- a eee J 








State 


Name of dealer who 
sold me Ivory Soap 
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flugus t Decoration 


Backed by the sunlight brightness of a platter 
of brass, and by the cool green coolness of 
grape leaves, here lies heaped in a gnarled 
wooden bow! a summer harvest offering .. . 
golden and rose-red apples, purple and crys- 
tal bubbles of grapes, and ripe figs bursting 
with richness. This delicious picture was com- 
posed and taken by Johanna Heim of San 
Francisco, and won first prize in the amateur 
competition of Midweek Pictorial 
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Whats New 


in Western Livin g 





The Barbecue Bar 
on the Cover 


In the Quien Sabe department of the 
May Sunset a cry for help went out. 
Wouldn’t somebody please come to the 
rescue with an idea for an outdoor re- 
freshment bar—a convenience for serv- 
ing coffee and cold drinks at garden sup- 
pers. The crier-out was Mrs. J. de Bruyn, 
of San Anselmo, Calif. A. C. Williams 
of San Francisco read the S. O. S. and 
came through with plans and a sketch 
of a refreshment bar to be built like an 


_ old-time well. From the sketch Maurice 


aes 


Logan painted the bar in action, and his 
picture is our cover. Detailed construc- 
tion drawings are given on page 31. 


New American Rose 


Wins Further Foreign Honor 


The new golden rose Eclipse, featured 
on page 14 of last month’s Sunset, goes 
on gathering gold unto itself. Talk about 
gilding the lily! Not content with win- 
ning the 1935 gold medal of the Italian 
government, and a gold medal at the 1936 
show of the National Horticultural So- 
ciety of France, Eclipse has now walked 
off with the 1936 gold medal of the inter- 
national rose test gardens at Bagatelle, 
near Paris. 

This is always a hard-won award, be- 
cause entries from all over the world 
fight for it. In the last quarter-century 
less than half a dozen American roses 
have come out on top at Bagatelle. All the 


entries have to be test-grown there for 2 


years. 

Eclipse is one of the many master- 
pieces of that master rosemaker, Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, hybridizer for the famous firm 
of Jackson and Perkins, whose western 


_ growing grounds are at San Jose, Calif. 


The gold medal isn’t the only prize Dr. 


Nicolas won at Bagatelle this year. For 


another new rose, Mrs. Francis King, 
they awarded him a Certificate of Merit. 
Bagatelle is a place of historic and 


_ Tomantic as well as horticultural fame. 
‘Here is the chateau where lived a Jo- 


sephine de Beauharnais who had not yet 
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even heard of a young Corsican called 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Behind the chateau is an oval garden 
composed completely and exclusively of 
roses which have won the gold medal or 
a Certificate of Merit—a living book of 
the history of rose advancement. 


First Flower Expedition 
to Inland Alaska 


E. H. and J. A. Lohbrunner, botanists 
of Victoria, B. C., are now somewhere in 
the wilds of Alaska, following the route 
of the gold-rushers of 98, on what is be- 
lieved to be the first expedition ever made 
into that country to collect live plants and 
seed of the brilliant arctic and subarctic 
flora known to exist in the mountainous 
regions there. The plants that are being 
captured alive are ones that are promis- 
ing as new things for gardens. Items of 
botanic interest are being dried. 

Both men are plant-hunters of keen 
skill and long experience. They’ve been 
collecting in British Columbia and on 
Vancouver Island for many years. 
They're expert shippers of live plants. A 
number of their finds are now growing 
in gardens in England. Last year they 
were collecting near the Alaskan boun- 
dary, and 90 percent of the plants they 
sent back arrived in Victoria in condition 
for establishing. 

The main journey of the present ex- 
pedition is down the Yukon in a small 
boat—the way and means the nugget- 
hunters used. The river affords the most 
practical way of reaching many of the 
mountain districts in the interior of 
Yukon Territory and Alaska. J. A. 
Lohbrunner made this journey some 
years ago, and so is acquainted with the 
difficulties to be met. 

The Yukon flows in a great irregular 
arc—northwest through the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and into Alaska and across the 
line of the Arctic Circle, then southwest 
to the sea. The Lohbrunners went by sea 
to Skagway, thence by rail to White 
Horse, and there embarked on their in- 
land voyage. The country along the river 
is very wild. The settlements, often hun- 
dreds of miles apart, and inhabited chief- 


ly by Indians, are connected only by the 
river, and that only in summer. There’s 
a steamboat service on the river, but the 
Lohbrunners are traveling by small boat 
so that they can stop wherever they wish, 
to make side trips up into the mountains. 

Within the Arctic Circle, an examin- 
ation of the Porcupine River district will 
be made. 

Seed is being collected whenever pos- 
sible, but the strength of the mighty 
Yukon’s current makes it too hard to 
return to things seen in flower. 

From time to time the Lohbrunners are 
putting shipments on river steamers, for 
dispatch to Victoria. The plant material 
arrives in Victoria in from 2 to 3 weeks, 
and is there taken care of by an expert 
collector and grower. 

Summer in upper Alaska is followed 
by winter. The Lohbrunners must head 
homeward as soon as the first snow falls. 
They won't follow the river on down to 
the sea, but will return by way of Seward. 
They'll be back in Victoria the latter 
part of September. 

The expedition is financed by sub- 
scriptions from institutions and private 
individuals—SO0 subscriptions of $25 each. 
Each subscriber will receive a liberal 
share of the material collected. When the 
collectors return to Victoria the seeds 
will be mailed out and the dried plants 
for herbariums sent to the institutions 
and collectors that chose them as their 
shares. The live plants will be grown on 
until established, and then sent to the 
garden-minded subscribers. 


White Pine Blight 
Nears California 


The white pine blister rust, a disease 
that has destroyed millions of young 
Western white pines in British Columbia, 
Washington, and Idaho, is now within 
48 miles of the northern boundary of 
California, and may be expected to in- 
vade the state at any time. 

Its approach was discovered on sugar 
pine, a member of the white pine family, 
in the Oregon part of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest—in an area about 20 miles 
from the coast. Its arrival will threaten 
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the lives of millions of sugar pines in 
the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada. 
The sugar pine is one of California’s 
most valuable natural assets. There’s not 
as much of it as there is of ponderosa 
pine, but it brings the highest price of 
all the leading western woods. 

‘The Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Plant Pathology are speeding prepara- 
tions for defense, to meet and beat the 
blight when it comes. For the past 10 
years they've been taking preventive 
measures. Currant and gooseberry bushes 
are the host plants that spread the dis- 
ease. Up to 1935 the work of eradication 
of these bushes had covered 333,194 acres ‘ ~ . ye 
of California forest where sugar pine is SEP AMO, (tO asi OE ORME eT sel OAs tsa Es, 
found. 

An outbreak of the plague has been 
discovered on sugar pine in central Ore- 
gon — east of the Cascade Mountains, 
on the Metolius River. This demonstrates 
that it would be possible for inféction to 
occur in California under fairly dry con- 
ditions. That’s why destruction could 
spread inland to the Sierra. 


The reason why white pine blister rust 
in Oregon hasn’t been a cause for alarm 
is that trees of the white pine group @ 
aren’t an important proportion of Ore- 
gon’s timber. 


White pine blister rust is thought to 
have originated in Russia, where it was 
discovered in 1854. It spread over Eu- e 
rope by slow stages, and in 1906, through 
the importation of infected pine, ap- 
peared in New York state. By 1915 it had 
spread to the Lake States. In the West, 
an infection center occurred in Vancou- 


ver, B.C., in 1910. By 1923 the scourge AU G Us T 


was at work in the Inland Empire. It 


reached northern Oregon in 1925. 13-14-15-16 


Western Iris Wins Walla Walla, 
World's Highest Award Washington 
Narcissa Prentiss Whitman, wife of the mis- 


For the second time, the West has ona onan death f tn PranticaPelall 
won the coveted Dykes Memorial Medal ore HE Roe ee ee ee are 
? Whitman College 


which the Iris Society of England awards 
each year to the best new iris in each of 
3 countries — England, the U.S., and 
France. The winning iris is Sierra Blue, 
and its creator is Professor E. O. Essig, 
entomologist of the University of Cali- 
" fornia. 

Sierra Blue has enormous flowers of a 
wonderful amethyst blue, a blue like the 
haze of mountain distances — but not 
hazy. It’s a clear cool soft glowing blue. 
The standards are conic; the falls flare, 
with a bit of a ruffle. The texture is fine 
and smooth. Bright orange-and-yellow wevey yr anh 
beards accentuate the wonder of the Z 1 ah 
blue. The flowers carry themselves with Par 
proud grace, on powerful, well-branched Ss i 
stems that are 4 to 5 feet tall. Sierra Blue 
is a “self” — a variety produced by pol- 
lenizing a flower with its own pollen. 

It’s odd that Professor Essig, the main 
interest of his life being insects, and in- 
sects being the main enemy of flowers, 
should also be a great floriculturist. But 
so it luckily for gardeners is. The Essig 
who is the author of the widely-taught 
work, Insects of Western North Amer- 
ica, is also the Essig who has a beautiful 
hillside garden in Berkeley and is an iris 
expert and a fuchsia expert. When not 
chasing bugs for capture and classifica- 
tion, he’s chasing them away from the 





The Whitman mission at Waiilatpu, from a drawing by a sur- 
vivor of the massacre in 1847. The mission is to be restored 








Whitman and his wife are buried 
6 miles east of Walla Walla 
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Ceremonies at the century-old mission, on the 
evening of August 5, will open the Fiesta 





Rhythm crashes through. A Spanish dancer makes 
a dramatic entrance through a 
huge tambourine 


yesterday 
>= 












wonders his flower-science creates. 

The Dykes Memorial Medal is given 
in memory of W. R. Dykes, an English- 
man who was one of the greatest iris 
authorities that ever lived. His books 
are still standard works, more than 10 
years after publication. The Iris Society 
of England, the American Iris Society, 
and the Société Nationale d’Horticulture 
de France each select, every year, an iris 
they consider their country’s best new 
variety. The English organization accepts 
the choices of the other 2 organizations, 
and makes the awards accordingly. The 
American Iris Society, in making its 
choice, requires that the iris be an offi- 
cially registered one which has been in 
commerce 5 years, which does well in 
the various sections of the nation, and 
which has received an Honorable Men- 
tion from the Society. 

The first time the West triumphed was 
in 1929, when Granny’s friend, Sydney B. 
Mitchell, won the medal with San Fran- 
cisco, the sensational blue “‘plicata,” or 
crinkly kind. 

Professor Essig has received other iris 
honors this year besides the Dykes Medal. 
The American Iris Society has given him 
an Award of Merit and an Honorable 
Mention — the first for Shining Waters, 
a lighter blue than Sierra Blue; the sec- 
ond for Ukiah, deep tones of red and 
brown. 

Other western iris originators whom 
the American Iris Society has given Hon- 
orable Mentions this year are Sydney B. 
Mitchell—for his dazzling yellow Happy 
Days; and C. G. White — for Another 
Day, for Fiesta, and for Mohrson. 

Rhizomes of Sierra Blue are available 
from the National Iris Gardens, Beaver- 
ton, Ore.; Cooley’s Iris Gardens, Silver- 
ton, Ore.; Carl Salbach, Berkeley; and 
Milliken’s Iris Gardens, Pasadena. The 
price is $3 apiece. 


New Type Greenhouse 
Challenges Nature 
A revolutionary type greenhouse, which 


takes better advantage of sunlight during 
the day, and which provides heat and 


light during part of the night, has been: 


developed by Dr. John M. Arthur of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search and L. C. Porter of General Elec- 
tric. The new greenhouse differs radically 
from the present-day kind because there’s 
much less glass, and the usual heating 
plant has been discarded. Radiant energy 
from Mazda lamps supplies light when 
the sun doesn’t. The lamps can be regu- 
lated, and the blooming periods of plants 
thus more successfully controlled. 

Greenhouse construction has advanced 
but little in the past 100 years. Green- 
houses are still made of small panes of 
glass, with little attempt at insulation or 
advantageous lighting. This results in 
maximum heating and maintenance costs 
and far from maximum results. 

The first of the new greenhouses was 
built at the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
at Yonkers, N. Y. The general construc- 
tion was that of a refrigerator room. The 
walls were covered inside and out with 
sheets of galvanized steel. The 6-inch 
space between the inside and outside was 
packed with dry sawdust for insulation. 
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\/ Below. These 5 snapdragon plants are 
ura) a the same age. The 2 on the left were 

‘ ar re grown in an ordinary greenhouse; the 
. Nb 3 on the right, in the greenhouse pic- 


tured here 






Above, the revolutionary new light-heated 
greenhouse. The lights automatically go on 
when the inside temperature gets down to 


62; off again when up to 68 


The floor and one side of the roof was 
insulated too. The south side of the roof 
was large panes of glass, in steel sash. 
The roof angle was designed so that 
maximum sunlight could be obtained in 
the winter months when the intensity is 
lowest. The inner walls above the plant 
bench were painted white for reflection, 
and 2 rows of lamps in reflectors in- 
stalled for the dual purpose of supple- 
menting daylight and heating the struc- 
ture. In these greenhouses the size of 
lamp to be used will depend on local 
climatic conditions. 

The lights and reflectors were sus- 
pended on counterweighted cords so that 
they could be lowered or raised to ac- 
commodate the height of the growing 
plants. A thermostat controlled the lights. 
They were turned on automatically when 
the indoors heat dropped to 62 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and off again at 68 degrees. 

Various tests were made. During a 
typical 24-hour period under eastern win- 
ter conditions, when the outside tempera- 
ture averaged 2.9 degrees, with a maxi- 
mum of 13 and a minimum of one below 
zero, the lamps came on at about every 
33 minutes during the night, and not at 
all during the day. The average total 
artificially lighted period was 4 hours 
out of the 24—which is the amount of 
supplemental lighting most beneficial to 
plant growth. 

The newly-designed greenhouse re- 
quired no heating equipment other than 
the lights. Its operating cost proved com- 
parable with that of a regular greenhouse 
heated with oil. The construction of the 
house cost less than that of the usual 
all-glass type. 

It was found that plants could be 
brought to bloom sooner, that their qual- 
ity was better, and that there were better 
possibilities for the control of parasites. 
The experimenters planted similar plants 
in a conventional greenhouse, to check 
against those being grown in the new 
house. Fuchsias in the new house bloomed 


3 weeks ahead of the others, and snap- 
dragons 8 weeks ahead. The fact that 
plants can thus be made to bloom sooner 
may mean millions of dollars to west- 
ern commercial flower-growers. Plants 
speeded up to produce early flowers 
would bring fancy prices. 

In this type of greenhouse best results 
are obtained by growing everything in 
pots. 

Philip Lilienthal, horticultural enthusi- 
ast at Burlingame, Calif., has the dis- 
tinction of being the first in the West to 
put into operation one of the new type 
greenhouses. He sent to the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for the plans, and 
then had a carpenter execute them. The 
house is 10!%4 by 21 feet. He specified 
redwood siding instead of sheet-metal- 
covered walls, and only 4-inch-thick walls 
instead of 6-inch ones. Ten 500-watt 
lamps furnish the light and heat. It’s 
necessary to use the lights only during 
the winter months. The cost of operation 
ranges from $45 to $50 per season. The 
house cost about $450, including lighting 
equipment. Mr. Lilienthal thinks more 
westerners should get interested in this 
new type of greenhouse. It’s a boon to 
gardeners seeking to bring plants into 
early bloom, it’s easier to operate, and 
it’s clean—no fire, no fuel, no dirty 
boiler-room. 










Greenhouses similar to the one Dr. 
Arthur and Mr. Porter built can now be 
bought from the William H. Lutton Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Prices, according to 
size, are $765 up, f.o.b. Jersey City. The 
electrical equipment is extra—$100 up, 
installed. 


Valleys Highway to Be 
Put in the Shade 


Not by being surpassed, however, but 
by being improved. Roadside tree plant- 
ing along the great inland highway that 
runs through the heart of California 
from Oregon to Mexico (U.S. Highway 
99) will be resumed in February, 1937. 
All stretches not already planted will be 
taken care of, and replacements will be 
made where trees have died or where it’s 
evident that an unsuitable kind of tree 
has been planted. 

For a number of years the sections of 
road north and south of Bakersfield have 
served as a sort of trial grounds, to de- 
termine what kinds of tree are best fitted 
for the highways of the interior valleys. 
A number of kinds—including Arizona 
ash, Chinese elm, black locust, honey lo- 
cust, Russian mulberry, and sycamore 
have been tried, and frequently with fair 
results, but eucalyptus interspersed with 
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oleander is the choice for the planting 
to be done along Kern County’s share 
of 99. 

The 2 kinds of tree being ordered for 
the other highways in the county are 
eucalyptus and eucalyptus — Eucalyptus 
globulus and Eucalyptus rostrata. T. A. 
Sand, tree maintenance foreman of the 
state Division of Highways, chose euca- 
lyptus because it’s long-lived and ever- 
green, requires no spraying, little if any 
pruning, and less water than other trees. 

Watering of highway trees is done 
by a water wagon, which at regular in- 
tervals of time goes along calling on each 
tree and giving it a long cool drink 
through a big hose. 


The Father of 
the Roses 


Have you ever seen a black rose? Have 
you ever walked down an avenue of giant 
rose trees—rose trees 16 to 20 feet high, 
that made you think you were wearing 
magnifying glasses? If your answer is 


yes, it probably means you've visited the 
experimental garden of a 74-year-old 
Catholic priest in Santa Barbara—Father 
Schoener. 

Father Schoener, El Padre de las Ro- 
sas, is every bit as interesting as the 
many botanical marvels he’s accom- 
plished. His keen blue eyes, his erect and 
sturdy physique, his light and springy 
step, show him to be one of those mortals 
whom Time has a hard time conquering. 
His conversation is as eager as a boy’s. 

His knowledge is deep and varied. Be- 
sides botany, he knows law and medi- 
cine. He speaks 12 languages, and has 
published several novels and volumes of 
poems. 

He owes his accomplishments to his 
fine education as well as to his own gen- 
ius and industry. His people were Swiss. 
He was born in 1862, about 30 miles from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1870 he was taken 
abroad to be educated—first to the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, in the southern part of 
Germany. From there he was sent to the 
famous monastery at Engelberg in Switz- 
erland, and from there he progressed to 





Father Schoener, El Padre de las Rosas, examining one of the 
Jack-and-the-Beanstalk rose trees he grows in Santa Barbara 
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higher learning at Maria Einsiedeln, also 
in Switzerland—a school founded in the 
year 962. At Einsiedeln he came under 
the influence of 2 fine men—Pater Albert 
Kuhn, noted archeologist, art historian, 
and literary critic; and the Reverend 
Martin Gander, a great botanist. In less 
than 3 years Reverend Gander’s students 
classified 72,000 alpine plants. There are 
wild roses in the Alps, and young Schoe- 
ner now came into considerable contact 
with what was to become one of the 
major importances of his life. 

After 20 years of study in Europe, he 
returned to America, and after 2 more 
years of theology was ordained a priest. 

Father Schoener has been a rosicul- 
turist for close to half a century. At pres- 
ent, in his garden in Santa Barbara, he 
has 2,300 varieties of rose. His velvety 
black rose, whose creation has cost him 
much trouble, he has named in honor of 
his friend, the late Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The 111 giant rose trees 
of his Avenida de las Rosas have been 
grown mainly to demonstrate that, where 
climate favors, the rose is a practical 
street tree—even a practical shade tree. 
Some of his 20-footers have a 10-foot 
spread. He developed his giants by cross- 
ing roses grown from seeds of rare 
species such as Rosa macrocarpa and 
Rosa gigantea, seeds he obtained from 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Calcutta, 
India, through the help of British army 
officers. The big trees are of 13 varieties, 
all very beautiful, with white roses, 
cream roses, yellow, orange, pink, and 
red. It would take an iron will to walk 
down the Avenida without looking up. 

Father Schoener intends to make these 
lofty rose trees fruit trees too. It’s per- 
fectly possible. The apple is a member 
of the rose family. Rosa macrocarpa 
grows very large fruit (seed-pods, or 
“hips”) in its native India. Father Schoe- 
ner is crossing macrocarpa with various 
apples, and is confident that in a few 
more years he'll produce, to bud onto his 
giants, a rose with edible rose fruit, 
spicy and sweet. His confidence is en- 
couraged by the fact that in Oregon he 
once crossed Rosa pomifera and the 
Spitzenberg apple, and got a rose plant 
that bore midget apples that made a fine 
jelly with a rose fragrance. 

Father Schoener’s other hybridizing 
feats include having made a double- 
flowered rose 8% inches wide, by cross- 
ing a Madame Caroline Testout with a 
hybrid sweet briar; having made an 
apple with an orange flavor; and having 
crossed the Cuthbert raspberry with the 
wild Oregon blackberry and produced a 
large berry with a vanilla flavor. 

He has a great plan which he’s worked 
out to the last careful detail of archi- 
tectural and landscape-architectural de- 
sign—a dream on paper, which he hopes 
Santa Barbara will some day soon bring 
true. It’s a plan for a great Botanic- 
Genetic Rose Park. There would be a 
wonderful collection of roses from the 
4 continents the rose is native to, and a 
Rose Museum—a building full of things 
showing the roses’ influence on civiliza- 
tion: the rose in literature, in painting, 
in sculpture, and in applied design such 
as textile and pottery design. 

More power (and more flowers) to 
you, Father Schoener! 
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DISTINCTION IN SMALL SPACE 


Tuckep away in the hills of Berkeley 
is this white cottage belonging to W. H. 
Durham, a pedagogue who wanted a 
house just big enough to hide away in. 
In designing it, Roland Irving String- 
ham, San Francisco architect, had 3 ob- 
jectives. First, he hoped to build a small 
house that had distinction, one that didn’t 
look like every other small house in the 
community. Second, he worked for com- 
pactness, no frills, no extra space. Third, 
he must take advantage of the views. 
This house answers these must-have’s. 
Built on a foundation of reinforced 
concrete, the house is of frame covered 
outside with redwood hoards molded on 
the edges and painted white. These 


boards, running vertically, together with 
the wide siding running horizontally, and 
paneled doors, create a subtle pattern in 
design that adds character to the house. 
The roof is of untreated cedar shingles. 
Shutters are white pine painted green. 
Heating is by a gas-fired furnace. 

The living room is spacious. Its walls 
are of white pine glazed with white lead. 
In the room are 3 main points of interest: 
fireplace, porch, and alcove, Adjoining 
the fireplace is a corner window that 
looks out to San Francisco Bay and Mt. 
Tamalpais. The long sheltered porch 
really adds another room in_ pleasant 
weather. The aleove not only offers a 
place for simple meals, but through its 
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windows the room is flooded with morn- 
ing sunshine. 

The main bedrooms are up a few steps 
from the rest of the house. Below them, 
built into the hillside, are the housekeep- 
er’s apartment and the furnace room, 
reached by the stairway opening from 
the kitchen. The larger of the 2 upper 
bedrooms has a corner fireplace and a 
porch for sunbathing or sitting. The 
kitchen though small is adequate for this 
size house. There is room in the double 
garage for storage. The house as a whole 
is easy to care for. There is no elaborate 
garden, but low shrubs tie the house to 
the ground and tall trees cast patterned 
silhouettes against the white walls. 

On small houses in general, Architect 
Stringham says: The big thing as I see 
it is to make the small house compact 
without its being boxlike; artistic but not 
arly; distinctive but not freakish, 
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PLANNED FOR 


Or. an acre of ground just off the Pa- 
cific Highway out of Seattle is the coun- 
try cottage pictured on this page. It was 
designed by George Wellington Stoddard, 
Seattle architect, as a demonstration 
home for the Puget Mill Co. The project 
was to plan a thoroughly practical, inex- 
pensive small house for an acreage, with 
every inch of space within the house in- 
tended for living, and every foot of 
ground on the acre utilized to best ad- 
vantage. Even the chicken house—seen 
to the left of the view immediately below 


AN ACREAGE 


—was to be in keeping architecturally 
with the rest of the scheme. 

3uilt in a land of lumber, the house 
logically is frame with shingled roof. 
Windows are small paned. Chimneys are 
painted dazzling white to give personal- 
ity. The basement consists of furnace 
room, laundry, and root cellar. 

The big feature of the house is the 
roomy roofed porch that opens from 
both living room and kitchen. In sum- 
mer this porch, which looks out across 
a small lake, becomes the outdoor living 





and dining room, and the place where 
much of the kitchen work is done in the 
morning hours. In winter when the rains 
come, the roofed loggia is appreciated. 

On country houses in general Archi- 
tect Stoddard says: J believe that houses 
of this kind and size require just as much 
thought in planning as the city house. 
Since work is usually done by the house- 
wife, the rooms must be conveniently ar- 
ranged. Ground space is not at a pre- 
mium and so it is usually possible to have 
the rooms all on one floor. The kitchen 
should be convenient to the outside. Steps 
should be eliminated wherever possible. 
Such a house should be set close to the 
ground and views given consideration. 
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GARDEN 
MOVIE 
Oriental 


In most places Oriental poppies 

are through blooming now. If 

the clumps are 5 years or older 

and the flowers weren't so big 

this year, the clumps need di- 
viding now 


Dip up with a spading fork, to 
lessen chances of cutting roots. 
Divide with single slices of a 
sharp knife. Replant the divided 
roots, the top of each root one 
inch deep. Tread the soil firmly 


To propagate favorites, make 
cuttings of roots. (Left closeup, 
life size.) Plant in sand, slant 
end down, square end '/y inch 
buried. Roots and leaves de- 
velop in 6 weeks. (Right close- 
up, half size.) Plant out then 





Bis Moth in 


For dry, sunbeaten gardens, it’s hard 
to beat the brilliant easy-to-grow Orien- 
tal poppies. They’re in a splendorous 
class by themselves. Hybridists have de- 
veloped new colors and increased the 
size of the flowers. 

The variety Mrs. Fischer is considered 
one of the best deep reds. The plants 
commonly reach 4 feet.-The flowers are 
from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and silky 
in texture. 

Perry’s White is a popular variety. 
The flowers are satiny white with ma- 
roon blotches at the base of the petals. 
Not quite as tall as Mrs. Fischer, but 
rated just as high. 

Those who don’t like the more striking 
colors will doubtless fall in love with the 
new Splendour. It bears huge flowers 7 
to 9 inches across, on plants about 31% 
feet high. The color is a blend of peach 
and apricot, overlaid with salmon. Splen- 
dour is destined to be seen in many gar- 
dens. 

Wurtembergia is an old favorite. It 
has enormous cerise scarlet flowers, 8 to 
10 inches in diameter. The plants grow 
vigorously and reach 5 feet in height. 

Now’s the ideal time to set out Orien- 
tal poppies for next year. Their best 
flowers are from early May through July. 
Plant the plants in full sun, in a not-too- 
rich, well-drained soil. Rot quickly at- 
tacks the roots if the drainage is poor. 
Gophers have a special fondness for 
Oriental poppy roots, so set each plant 
in a wire basket. Make the baskets of 
3-foot squares of one-inch chicken wire. 
Cut and fold the wire as a kindergarten 
child cuts and folds a sheet of paper to 
make a paper basket. Fasten the wire 
together by bending the cut strands. 

The above varieties are available 
from Van’s Perennial Gardens, Puyallup, 
Wash.; the National Iris Gardens, Bea- 
verton, Ore.; Charles Barber, Troutdale, 
Ore.; and Cooley's Gardens, Silverton, 
Ore. Prices per plant vary from 35 cents 
to $1.50. 


Try a Different 
Winter Border 


Primula malacoides is a beautiful plant 
for winter and spring borders in Califor- 
nia. In colder regions it’s a dainty subject 
for greenhouse or sun porch cultivation. 
The original Primula malacoides has 
lilac-colored flowers. Seedsmen have been 
carefully making selections, and today 
varieties are available which are pure 
white, rose-pink, rose, or crimson. Not 
only has the coloring been extended, but 
also the habit of the plant. Two-foot- 
high varieties, instead of the original 18- 
inch-high species, can now be had, In 
some varieties the flowers are grouped 
in handsome trusses that are twice the 
size of those of the original species. 

A gardener in Burlingame, Calif., last 
winter had a wonderful Primula mala- 
coides border that used 3 colors. First 
came a white variety, then a lavender, 


and then a rose. The entire edging, about 
60 feet long, consisted of plants set in 
this order. The effect was that of waves 
of color—a thrill to the eye. 

Plants will be available for planting 
out in October if the seed is sown now 
in flats. They'll start flowering in late 
December, and will continue through 
April if the old flowers are picked off. 
Packets of seed cost from 10 to 50 cents. 


How to Judge 
Flower Shows 


Judging flowers is hard work, and 
often results in hard feelings. Either of 2 
recent handbooks will simplify the job 
and give judges something to show ob- 
jectors. These booklets cover the ground 
in great detail. They tell how to judge 
all manner of displays. They include how 
to judge recently-introduced things. They 
contain excellent information on organ- 
izing shows. 

One is the California Garden Club 
Federation’s publication, Flower Show 
and Garden Judging. H. M. Butterfield, 
Supervisor of Correspondence Courses 
in Agriculture, University of California, 
who is the author of Home Floriculture 
in California, and has been chief judge of 
the Oakland Flower Show a number of 
years, produced it in collaboration with 
Charlotte Hoak, Ralph Cornell, and Al- 
vin Eager. The postpaid price, 38 cents, 
can be sent to H. M. Butterfield, 39 Gian- 
nini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, or to Frank E. Ford, 601 W. 
5th St., Los Angeles. 

The other booklet, Judging the Ama- 
teur Flower Show, is published by the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
and is so popular it’s already in the sec- 
ond printing. It was compiled by Mrs. 
Jerome W. Coombs of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
Chairman of the Horticultural Commit- 
tee of the National Council, with the as- 
sistance of an important authority in 
each of the Council’s 7 regions. H. M. 
Butterfield was the Pacific Coast author- 
ity. This handbook is equally handy for 
all parts of the country. Fifty cents, post- 
paid, from the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Grow Delphiniums 
from Seed Now 


August is the best time of year to sow 
delphinium seed, because it’s just been 
harvested and is ripe. Seed sown now 
develops into flowering plants by next 
June. February or March, after the hard 
frosts, is the next best time to plant the 
seed. 

Blue delphiniums have been much im- 
proved, Good white varieties of double 
delphiniums are now available, Charles 
Barber, of Troutdale, Ore., is considered 
the father of the white ones, Pearl Neck- 
lace is his best pure white, Velvabee, an- 
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other of his creations, has clear white 
double flowers with black centers. It’s 
strikingly good. 

Other western men who have contrib- 
uted to the success of present-day del- 
phiniums include Major Noel F. Vander- 
bilt, formerly of San Rafael and now lo- 
cated at San Jose, Calif. (more than 20 
years’ work); O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, 
Wash.; and Frank Reinelt, Capitola, 
Calif. Mr. Reinelt is at present working 
to create tall red delphiniums. 

Seed of outstanding named varieties 
will cost anywhere from $1 to $3.50 per 
packet. These expensive seedlings should 
therefore be protected against the rav- 
ages of damping-off. Sow the seed in a 
flat of coarse freshwater sand (which is 
ordinarily free of damping-off fungi) 
and transplant when an inch high to flats 
of sterilized soil. The best soil mixture 
is one part sand, one part granulated 
peat moss, and 2 parts screened loam. 
Prepare the mixture about 2 weeks in 
advance of using it, and sterilize by pour- 
ing a half gallon of formaldehyde solu- 
tion (a pint of formaldehyde to 2 gallons 
of water) over each flatful. The 2 weeks 
are for the formaldehyde to evaporate 
in. Transplant the seedlings when 4 inches 
high to the location where they’re to 
flower. Gardeners in the colder sections 
of the West should mulch delphiniums 
after the ground has frozen. A 3-inch 
layer of peat moss, salt hay, or coarse 
litter, can be used. Two inches of the 
mulch should be removed in early spring, 
because delphinium crowns will not tol- 
erate moisture. Rot would set in. 

Seeds of the Wrexham strain and of 
the Blackmore and Langdon strain (good 
English strains) are carried by many 
western seedsmen. Small delphinium 
plants may be purchased now from many 
of the specialists. 


A Different Kind 
of Calla Lily 


Plant a few golden calla lily (Zante- 
deschia Elliottiana) tubers now. Golden 
callas have lovely golden-yellow flowers 
5 inches wide, on stalks 2 feet high. The 
light green leaves are oval-heart-shaped, 
and vary from 7 to 10 inches long. They’re 
spotted with white, and are attractive 
themselves. 

From San Francisco south, grow 
golden callas outside in partial shade, 
with ordinary calla culture. They’re good 
in patios. North of San, Francisco they’ll 
be safer in pots. 

They want rich soil and plenty of 
water, whether grown outside or in. If 


‘grown in pots, give them a mixture of 2 


parts loam, 2 parts well-rotted manure, 
2 parts peat moss, and one part coarse 
freshwater sand. Plant one tuber in a 
6-inch pot or 3 in a 9-inch pot. Plant 
them an inch deep. Keep the pots in 
a cool semi-dark spot for 2 weeks. At 
this starting stage, water just enough to 
keep the soil moist. By the beginning of 
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GARDEN CALENDAR 
FOR AUGUST 


What to Plant 


Bulbs needing immediate August 
planting are Lilium candidum and L. 
testaceum. Others to plant in August 
are autumn crocuses, freesias, grape 
hyacinths, fritillarias, sternbergias, 
golden calla lilies, and gladiolus tris- 
tis. Seeds of the biennials and peren- 
nials, such as foxgloves and colom- 
bines, should be sown now. See Tips 
for Tenderfeet, page 54. Get a few 


What to 


Old clumps of Oriental poppies 
should be divided now while dormant. 
Replant divided sections immediately, 
or start new plants from cuttings. See 
Garden Movie, opposite page. Untidy 
and too-large clumps of Jris stylosa 
should be split and replanted now. It 


plants of the new named varieties of 
Oriental poppy. They’re dormant now 
and this is the best month to plant 
them. August is a good month for 
central Californians to start new 
lawns. Get orders in now for lilies and 
the popular spring-flowering bulbs— 
for your October planting. The early 
birds get the best bulbs; the laggards 
get what’s left behind. 


Divide 

usually takes a full year for them to 
recover from the replanting shock, 
so don’t expect the usual quota of 
flowers this winter. Amaryllis Bella- 
donna (the common pink variety) 
should be divided after flowers are 
gone. They’ll need a year to recover. 


What to Prune 


Vines that have gotten out of 
bounds should be trimmed now. Rose 
bushes can be lightly pruned. Dead 
wood on fruit trees should be re- 
moved. Street trees with any broken 
or diseased branches should have those 


sections removed. Cuts over an inch 
in diameter should be painted with 
one of the commercial pruning com- 
pounds to prevent entrance of dis- 
ease. The compounds are available at 
any of the garden supply stores. 


What to Spray 


All shrubs and ornamental trees 
should be given a summer clean-up 
spray to kill scale insects, mealybugs, 
red spiders, and aphis. Most scale in- 
sects hatch the younger generation in 
late July or August. They're easily 
killed while in the crawler stage if 
sprayed with a strong solution of a 


nicotine spray. Dust almond and prune 
trees now with sulphur to control red 
spider. Dust artichokes with a nico- 
tine dust for aphis. Dust with the 
same if there are squash bugs or aphis 
on squashes, pumpkins, and cucum- 
bers. If any caterpillars are still work- 
ing, spray with lead arsenate. 


Watering -- Fertilizing -- Upkeep 


Start watering roses again this 
month so that they'll respond with a 
good crop of autumn flowers. Gladioli 
just turning brown need an occasional 
watering to complete their cycle of 
growth. Water geums so that they’ll 
respond with successive crops of 
flowers. Dormant Oriental poppies, if 
thoroughly soaked the last week of 
August, can be started into action and 
made to give a few fall flowers. With- 
hold water from artichokes all this 
month and next so that they’ll go dor- 
mant. Give all fruit trees a thorough 
irrigation. Rose bushes will appreciate 





having a cupful of a good balanced 
commercial fertilizer. Japanese water 
irises should be heavily fertilized with 
the same after all flowers are gone. 
Cut back dahlia stalks about a third. 
The new growth brings more flowers. 
Gather the everlastings that are to 
provide dried flowers for the winter, 
Several flowering and evergreen 
shrubs may be propagated now by 
half-ripened wood cuttings. For infor- 
mation on propagation of garden 
plants and shrubs, 10 cents to the Gar- 
den Department, Sunset, brings the 
booklet How to Make Cuttings. 





the third week the roots will be well 
started, and the pots can be brought out 
into the light, and watered every other 
day. Keep them in semi-shade in a green- 
house or sun porch. Their winter tem- 
perature indoors should be between 55 
and 60 degrees. 

When grown indoors they'll bloom in 
March. Outdoors they'll bloom about the 
first week in May. Blooming ordinarily 
lasts 2 weeks, but a resident of Burlin- 
game, Calif., who this spring had a bor- 
der of them near his front door, enjoyed 
a month of golden calla lilies. 

After they've finished flowering, the 
plants should be rested through the sum- 
mer. Withhold water gradually, so that 
they'll gradually droop and go dormant. 
If grown in pots, re-pot the tubers in 
fresh soil when re-starting the above 
process this time next year. 

Ordinary bulbs sell for 25 cents each. 
Extra-large ones are 35 cents. 


Plant a Heavenly 
Blue Border 


For a showy early spring border, plant 
Heavenly Blue grape hyacinths now. 
Grape hyacinth bulbs are available at all 
garden stores this month, and a generous 
early planting rewards the planter with 
beautiful blue in the spring. Heavenly 
Blue, a brighter-colored variety than the 
others, is the popular favorite. 

The bulbs can be planted in either full 
sun or partial shade. Southerners will 
get best results by giving them an east- 
ern exposure or the partial shade of a 
tree overhead. Instead of planting a sin- 
gle row of them, plant 3 rows and space 
the rows 2 inches apart. The results will 
be a little “hedge” about 9 inches high 
and 6 inches wide. A border such as this 
was featured at one of the Oakland 
Spring Flower Shows, and drew much 
praise from the spectators. Plant the 
bulbs 2 inches deep and 3 inches apart. 

Buy the bulbs by the hundred—they’re 
cheaper in quantities. Prices range from 
$2 to $3 per hundred. 


Getting Rid of 
Moss in Lawns 


The presence of moss in lawns is an 
indication of poor drainage or impover- 
ished soil. There is a widespread notion 
that moss is due to sour or acid soil, and 
that the condition can be remedied by 
applying lime to the stricken places. Ex- 
periments have proven that lime has little 
or no beneficial effect, and in some in- 
stances encourages weeds. 

People confronted with the problem of 
getting rid of moss should first deter- 
mine whether the soil drains well. If the 
drainage is poor, spade the soil 18 inches 
deep, and lighten it by spading in peat 
moss. Heavy soils drain poorly, but they 
can always be corrected by incorporating 
plenty of peat moss. At the time of light- 
ening the soil, it would be advisable to 
work in some fertilizer to provide nour- 
ishment for the new lawn. Use a balanced 
commercial fertilizer. Directions on the 
packages or sacks of fertilizer tell the 
proper amount to use. Then sow seed. 

Where there is good drainage already, 






















































Flowers in the films. A movie set which should prove a 
bit upsetting to those who claim Hollywood has no 
taste. The color scheme of the scene is red and white, 
with a bit of blue introduced by porcelain figures 


and the moss has resulted because of an 
impoverished soil, the situation can some- 
times be quickly cleared up by vigorously 
raking out the moss and fertilizing the 
lawn. If there is too much moss, spade 
18 inches deep and fertilize. Then sow 
seed. 

Most garden stores have a special mix- 
ture of grass seed for shady lawns. Its 
price is about the same as regular seed, 
and it will produce a better lawn under 
shaded conditions than the regular will. 


Plant Fall- 
Blooming Bulbs 


Seldom remembered by the average 
gardener is the fact that fall flowers may 
be had from bulbs planted in July and 
August. Every gardener should plant a 
few and enjoy their cheery colors. 





Amazement will jolt the beginners who 
buy colchicum bulbs. The bulbs will 
bloom without being planted’? It’s only 
necessary to set them in a sunny spot 
somewhere — indoors or outdoors makes 
no difference — and they'll do the rest. 
No soil or water is needed for their de- 
velopment. Place the bulbs on a sunny 
windowsill in home or office and the 
flower stalks will pop through the brown 
skin of the irregularly shaped bulbs 
within 2 weeks. The flowers are about 4 
larger than spring crocuses, but have 
6-inch stems. Colchicums are generous 
bloomers — a single bulb commonly pro- 
duces 6 flowers and sometimes as many 
as 12. No wonder they’re called Wonder 
Bulbs! 

As soon as their flowering period is 
over, the bulbs should be planted outside 
in a sunny place. Three inches is the 
proper depth. Foliage appears about Feb- 
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ruary, and resembles lily-of-the-valley 
leaves. The bulbs ripen in June. They 
should be dug about July 1 and dried in 
the sun 3 weeks. Then they're ready to 
repeat their peculiar performance. 

The varieties autuwmnale, Bornmuelleri, 
and speciosum are the most usual ones. 
Respectively, their colors and prices are: 
light purple and 25 cents; rosy lilac and 
50 cents; and deep rose purple, 40 cents 
About a dozen newer varieties are ob- 
tainable now at prices from 50 cents to 
$1.50 each. Colchicum autumnale var. 
alba pleno has beautiful white double 
flowers. It’s rare and commands a price 
of $1.50 per bulb. 

For quick results, plant some autumn- 
flowering crocuses. They're good in pots 
indoors, and they'll bloom about 4 weeks 
after the corms are planted. Plant bulbs 
an inch apart, 3 bulbs to a 5-inch pot of 


sandy loam, setting the corms so the tips 
are just below the soil surface. Water 3 
times a week and wait for the flowers to 
come. 

Outdoors, where they do well in sunny 
spots, the corms should be planted in col- 
onies of a dozen or so for the best ef- 
fects. They’re especially good in the rock 
garden. Set the corms 2 inches deep. 
They'll bloom in about 6 weeks. 

There are about a dozen varieties of 
autumn-flowering crocus available, and 
these are considered the best: Crocus sa- 
tivus, with purplish lilac flowers, 5 cents 
each; C. zonatus, rose lilac with a yellow 
center and orange zone, 10 cents each; 
C. asturicus, deep purple, 20 cents each. 

Sternbergia lutea, sometimes called the 
autumn daffodil, has yellow crocus-like 
flowers on 6- to 8-inch graceful stems. 
It’s fine for the rock garden, set 7 or 8 


Sweet and smart simplicity. Another shot from the Fox movie 
which contains the scene on the opposite page. The color plot 
here is red, white, and black. The cat (you guessed it) is black 
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inches deep in a dry sunny place. They 
hail from the Mediterranean region 
where summers are dry, so plant the 
bulbs where they won’t get any water in 
the summer. They flower in late October. 


Make Rose 
Cuttings Now 


This month and next are the time to 
make half-ripe cuttings of your favorite 
varieties of rose. Budding (described in 
the June issue of Sunset, and best only 
for June) is a faster method of propa- 
gating; however, most cuttings will de- 
velop into sturdy bushes in 3 years, and 
bear lots of flowers from then on. 

Select half-ripe side-shoots on which 
the leaves are closely spaced. Preferably 
from near the end of the shoot, cut a 6- 
inch section (or sections) about as thick 
as a pencil. Use a sharp knife, or a razor 
blade. Make the lower cut just below a 
leaf-joint, and slanting down at a 45- 
degree angle. Make the upper cut just 
above a leaf-joint, and slanting up at the 
same angle. Strip the cutting of all but 
the top 2 stems and their leaves. 

Set the cuttings in pots—or well- 
drained boxes, at least 6 inches deep — 
of course freshwater sand. Three cut- 
tings to a 6-inch pot, or 2 inches apart 
in boxes. Insert the cuttings 24 of their 
length. Keep the pots or boxes outdoors, 
in a half-shaded wind-protected place. 
Keep the sand always moist—about 3 
sprinklings a week. The cuttings will 
have rooted by early February, and 
should then be set out in rows, nursery- 
fashion, in a lesser-seen part of the gar- 
den. Space the plants a foot apart. Let 
them grow there until the second Janu- 
ary following, and then transplant them 
to their permanent places. 





Aster and Zinnia 
Information 


Few western gardens are without those 
vaseworthy favorites, asters and zinnias. 
Few western gardeners don’t want to 
know more about them. Do you know 
all the garden varieties? Do you know 
how the present long-stemmers were de- 
veloped? Do you know about the little 
6-inch zinnia that grows in the wilds of 
Australia? Did you know that the first 
asters known to Europe were brought 
back to France from China by a Jesuit 
missionary in 1731? Do you know all 
you ought to about the chief aster risk 
—“aster wilt?” Bodger Seeds, Ltd., have 
recently published two 44-page illustrated 
booklets—one about asters and one about 
zinnias — which are chock-full of botan- 
ical, historical, and cultural material. The 
price apiece is a dime and a 3-cent stamp 
from these places: Gill Bros. Seed Co., 
Montavilla Station, Portland; Portland 
Seed Co., 109 S. E. Alder; C. C. Navlet 
Co., 423 Market, San Francisco; Hobbs- 
Parsons Co., P. O. Box 625, Fresno; 
Hoag Seed Co., 935 State, Santa Bar- 
bara; Germain’s, 6th and Main, Los An- 
geles; Colorado Seed Co., 1515 Champa, 
Denver; the Simpson Seed and Floral 
Co., 1525 Champa, Denver; and the 
Chas. H. Lilly Co. Seattle, Wash. 
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Pleasant New Thing} 


To Have and To D 
“Around the House} 




































Double Duty Driveway. The space in front of the 
garage is swell for shuffleboard or (opposite page) 
badminton. If the cement is too glary, fix it with 
cement stain, which comes in buff, brown, and green. 


ping-pong plus Maypole dancing. Full of new 
angles, for a ball on a string has a mind of its own. 


Pole-O-Ball keeps you on your toes. Sort of like 

Rockmaker. A. G. 

Mersy, 1702 N. El 

Molino, Pasadena, 

makes artificial 

rock that would 

fool a geologist. 

The method is his 

own, and he makes 

! various kinds and 
colors. Left, Mr. 

| Mersy and a block 
of his rock. Below, 

some of it in one 
of its garden uses. 
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Miniature Conservatory, designed by Mary L. 
Kelly, 1812 Ninth Ave. West, Seattle. The 
structure is just 8 feet long. It cost about $25 
to build, Inside, a 3-foot rock pool, besides 
charmingly serving the decorative purposes of 
a rock pool, keeps the air moist for the plants. 
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mnt In by SUNSET 
zsaders. “Every 
vader a Reporter” 


Los Angeles Is Recreation-Wise. The 3 game scenes 
across the top of this spread were photographed in 
Los Angeles, and sent to Sunset, by Dora Pryse Jones. 
The southern metropolis has a keen civic conscious- 
ness of the body-mind-and-soul values of wholesome 
recreation. Through its playground association the 
city puts new outdoor ideas in citizens’ heads. 


Illuminated Sundial. A sun- 
dial by day and a garden 
light by night is this beau- 
tifully conceived and con- 
structed decoration. At right, 
at night—making the garden 
glow. Below, the dial and the 
mechanism. Made by the Kim 
Manufacturing Co., 423 Mo- 
lino, Los Angeles. This com- 
pany is responsible for many 
fine lighting effects seen in 
gardens of the Southland. 





Garden Telescope. B. L. Bradley, 
of Salem, Ore., made it himself, 
with star-reaching consequences. 
He got most of the information 
on how to build it from books 
from the public library, and part 
of the parts from the junk yard. 
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“ 
Left. This house, built by Charles W. Cox 
of Alameda, Calif., proves that a "modern" 
house needn't look odd. Every line of the 
structure is modern, yet fitted together the 
lines spell Home. The architect is Francis 


Harvey Slocombe of Oakland 










Below, center. The kitchen is a joy to work 
in, for it's not only correctly lighted, by in- 
dividual light units over the various working 
surfaces, but it's electrically equipped from 
refrigerator to range to dishwasher 









Bottom. The spacious bay of the living room, 

designed for maximum light. The windows 

are to be drapeless but fitted with Venetian 
blinds 
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DERN LIGHTING 


Cuartes W. COX is an inventor, an 
innovator, and intensely interested in il- 
lumination — in addition to being Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in the 
Alameda, Calif., schools. In the role of 
innovator, Mr. Cox has had a modern, 
streamlined, sun-decked house built in 
Alameda. Thousands of people came to 
see the house, and thousands of them, 
when they looked at his lighting and fix- 
tures, said “What funny lights!” Mr. 
Cox expected that, for he was breaking 
tradition. The lights would have been 
“funnier” if he’d dared, but educating 
people to new, more efficient, and health- 
ier methods of home lighting must be 
gradual. 

His is the first house in the West to be 
equipped with the new General Electric 
globe called Lumiline. Lumiline is a tub- 
ular type of bulb, in which the light, 
rather than being concentrated at the 
end, is in one long filament, the lumi- 
nous parts equally distributed throughout 
the bulb; and consequently there’s no 
glare. You can look directly at the light, 
look away, and vision isn’t blurred or 
affected in any way as it would be by 
an ordinary light. These lights can be 
so placed (Mr. Cox did) in the room 
as to eliminate shadow entirely. While 
the bulbs are now available for home 
building, few fixtures have been designed 
for them. The fixture shown at the top 
of this page is of Mr. Cox’s own design. 

If present-day lighting is inefficient 
and incorrect, what’s wrong? In the gen- 
eral run of house planning, little or no 
thought is given to practical lighting. 
Lights are placed in rooms merely be- 
cause there must be light, and are located 
for looks. They’re usually at the wrong 
place, the wrong level, and of the wrong 
wattage. Economy determines the light- 
ing, and the contractor who makes the 
most reasonable bid on the job of install- 
ing fixtures, etc., usually gets the job. A 
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little thought on the subject of correct 
lighting may mean a higher installation 
cost, but the cost of operation will be 
cheaper. A little thought in the placing of 
lights, so they’re turned on only when 
and where needed, is one of the answers. 

Mr. Cox says that, sitting on the north 
or shady side of a building on a clear 
day in late afternoon, you'd actually be 
reading under lighting conditions a hun- 
dred times better than those found in 
the average home under the average 
reading lamp. And in most homes Mrs. 
Housewife goes home to prepare dinner 
in a kitchen where illumination is not 
over 5 foot candles (sometimes less) on 
work table, sink, or stove; and her work- 
ing light should never be less than 15 to 
20. Mr. Husband sits down in the easy 
chair to read, under a light that runs 
from 3 to 7 foot candles; and ordinary 
newsprint requires about 25 for com- 
fortable easy-on-tke-eyes reading. And 
how about the children and their home- 
work lights? Mr. Cox isn’t just guessing 
at these figures of lighting in the average 
home —he’s measured, by instrument, 
cases in hundreds of homes. 

Let’s look at kitchen lighting, vitally 
important to every homemaker. The 
average home kitchen, says Mr. Cox, is 
frequently poorly lighted by one lone 
little center ceiling light. Its onetime bril- 
liance is now obscured by a coat of 
grease and carbon. There shouldn’t be 
just one light in the kitchen, but many 
lights, and they should be placed over 
each working surface and close enough 
to it (about 18 inches) so that none of 
the light is wasted. Mr. Cox suggests 
placing at least two 40-watt lamps over 
each sink; two 60-watt lamps at each end 
of the room for general illumination ; and 
one 60-watt lamp over the stove: all tub- 
ular type lamps. This takes about 500 
watts for kitchen lighting. But each light 
is controlled by a separate switch, and all 


The house Mr. Cox has 

had built in Alameda, 
ati California. The large 
amount of window- 
footage, and the 
streamlining and sun- 
decking, insure that as 
much sunlight as pos- 
sible will stream in. 
But the superior sun- 
niness doesn't mean 
too much warmth. Ven- 
tilation was a prime 
purpose too, and is 
served by the same 
features that fill the 
house with sunshine 
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Charles W. Cox with one of 
the light fixtures he designed 


need not necessarily be on at one time. 

Here’s a money-saving dodge the home 
owner should adopt. The average globe 
shouldn’t be burned over 700 to 800 
hours; itll stand a thousand, but no 
more; from that time on it becomes de- 
ficient in amount of light produced. 
You're paying as much to operate the 
deficient light as it would cost to operate 
a good light, and you're getting less for 
your money. How can you know when 
the light is deficient? Your electric light 
company, or any large reputable dealer, 
will be glad to come to your home and 
measure, with a light meter, the per- 
centage of light you’re getting, and tell 
you the condition of your globes. These 
same people are the ones to consult when 
planning to build or rebuild; then dis- 
cuss their ideas with your architect. 

Below are Mr. Cox’s suggestions, in 
terms of foot candles, for adequate home 
lighting : 


1. Newspaper-reading.................. 25 
Zrtdallsemn home..2e..2 2 aes Sto 5 
SSC WANS Soe. te oe RS 50 to 100 
Ae ESomi UCIT 2. des.. aeene 20 
5. Drawing and letter writing... 50 
6. Kitchen work table.................. 20 
(ea SHOVE itl Keitcheneseeee es ae 15 
Se Dish= washing esse see 10 
9. Sweeping and cleaning............ 15 
10. Dressing table and shaving....25 to 50 


Kae things are being done in lighting, 
Cox says, and he believes that in 

aa than 5 years homes will be using 
mercury-vapor lights to a great extent. 
These General Electric lights give an 
ultra-violet ray similar to that of the 
sunlight type of light used in clinics and 
hospitals. This light will make indoor 
lighting much like outdoor sun-lighting. 
Schools are his business, and Mr. Cox 
doesn’t think it a bad guess to say that 
future schools will be without windows, 
the rooms mercury-vapor-lighted, or 
lighted by other sun-ray lights, elimi- 
nating present glare and eyestrain for 
students and teachers. The lighting will 
keep them in a constant state of sun- 
light condition, and help general health. 








The Rarbecue Rar 


For the Come-And-Get-It Corner of the Out- 
door Living Room. Designed by A. C. Williams 


Ti {1S barbecue bar as planned by archi- 
tect Williams is a revival of the old well 
where the famous Old Oaken Bucket 
hung for so many years; but this time the 
well is portable, and the new oaken bucket 
holds ice The well can well be 
made of almost any construction. The 
one in the picture is pine, painted white, 
but imitation log siding or rustic shakes 
could be used just as satisfactorily—pos- 
sibly to even better advantage if the bar- 
becue corner is woodsy. In a small sub- 
urban garden, however, crisp paint is the 
neatest answer. 

If the well is to stay in one place, the 
boxes at the sides won’t have bottoms, 
and any vine can be used to twine over 
the top. The artist chose to paint a grape- 
vine, but that might not be the best choice 
from a practical standpoint. Roses would 
be good. If the well is to be moved about, 
the boxes must have sound bottoms with 
provision for drainage and must be filled 
with rich soil. In the soil can be grown 
some quick-growing annual vine such as 
morning glory or gourd. Gourds would 


cubes. 


be appropriate as well as quite decorative. 

The bar has been equipped for easy 
serving. There’s a wide counter-shelf 
around all 4 sides. The top of this shelf 
should be painted some bright color and 
given a finish that will be impervious to 
weather and liquids of all descriptions. 
Inside the bar are shelves for glasses 
and cups; places for bottles, full and 
empty; bins for fruits such as oranges 
and lemons; and a removable waste-re- 
ceptacle. Coffee can be made in an elec- 
tric percolator on one of the interior 
shelves, or by the drip method on an 
electric hot plate placed where there will 
be no danger of accidents. The well- 
bucket for ice cubes can be made of a 
nail keg. If desired, a metal box for more 
ice can be provided on the bottom shelf, 
with a metal tube drain connection lead- 
ing out to water the vines. Other gadgets 
and improvements can be added ad hb. 

The first step in building this barbecue 
bar is to order the following bill of ma- 
terials from the lumber yard. All sizes 
given are finished (actual) sizes. 





60 linear feet of 214” x 514” (uprights) 

40 linear feet of 1144" x 34%” (bracing, 
etc; ) 

60 linear feet of 144" x 21%” (rafters) 

30 linear feet of 44” x 11%” (serving 
shelf ) 

16 linear feet of 34” x 914” (shelving) 

40 linear feet of 34” x 714" (shelving) 

70 linear feet of 34” x 514” (trimming) 

60 linear feet of 34” x 24%” (cleats) + 

140 linear feet of 34” x 14%” (stripping) 


140 linear feet of 34” x 714” (rabbeted 
siding) 
80 linear feet of 2” x 334” (framing) 


1 wood or iron wheel, 24” diameter, 
with 14” iron shaft, 9” long (min- 
imum) and threaded at both ends. 
Nuts and washers and 2 collar 
spreaders 

6 bolts, 4", each with nut and washer 

1 wooden bucket 

15 feet of 14” rope 

4iron cleats 4%” x 2” as shown (to be 
included only if bar is to be port- 
able) 

16 screws, 114”, for cleats 


Wood shall be western pine — prefer- 
ably re-sawed except for shelves and 
shelf trim — shelves and shelf trim shall 
be smooth finish. Paint shall be good 
grade of lead and oil. 


Nails for framing shall be 3%”. 
Nails for remainder shall be 134”. 


How to Go About 
Doing the Work 


Study carefully the picture at left and 
on the cover, and the working drawings. 
given on the opposite page. When the 
bar has been constructed in your mind, 
start constructing in reality. First build 
a frame of 2x4’s as indicated in the 
drawings. Cut the lengths of lumber in a 
manner that will avoid waste, taking par- 
ticular care not to cut long lengths that 
leave short lengths left over that are too. 
short for the work that may remain to. 
be done. The upper portion of the bar 
above the serving shelf is intended to be 
detachable; this provision may, however,, 
be omitted if it’s not considered neces- 
sary, thereby simplifying the construc- 
tion. The 4 metal cleats will be omitted 
if the bar isn’t to be portable. (These 
cleats are attached to the portable bar 
to provide heaving points for rails placed 
under them, so that the bar can be easily 
moved by 4 persons.) When the skeleton 
frame is completed, the sides are added, 
the shelves installed, and the finishing 
touches given. 

In addition to being an asset to the 
picnic corner of the garden, such a bar 
has many uses. Small boys needn't be 
reminded that it would be tops for sell- 
ing lemonade or pop on the corner of the 
lawn. Folks planning fiestas will know 
without reading this that such a gadget 
will sell many a glass of grape juice for 
sweet charity’s sake. Men and boys who: 
like to build things will immediately catch 
on that a barbecue bar is the last word in 
home workshopping. If you build one,, 
will you please let us know, so that your 
efforts. will be counted in the Sunset cen- 
sus of gadgets built from the magazine? 
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Room Recipes 


Powder Room and Coat Closet 


S INCE the new home of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Kelleher, of Martinez, Calif., has its 
bedrooms and bath on the second floor, it seemed important that some provision 
for “tidying up” be arranged on the ground floor. 

A closet opening off the front hall had been included in the floor plans. Before the 
house was well under way Mrs. Kelleher decided to make it into a combination 
powder room, telephone booth, and closet for guests’ wraps. Wiring for lights and 
telephone was accordingly installed with this in mind, and Doris Conner, the decorator 
who was helping Mrs. Kelleher in selecting furnishings for the house, turned her 
attention to the tiny room. 

Dainty colors were ruled out as unsuitable, on the grounds that men as well as 
women would use it for their coats and hats. Finding just the right wallpaper was 
a problem: it must not be too delicate, nor too bold in color or design for the small 
room. Having found a charming paper, which immediately set the color scheme of 
royal blue and white, the dressing of the dressing table and stool—the room’s only 
furnishings—was in order. 


Accessories: a pair of mirror-and-crystal 

Walls: covered with wallpaper, white boudoir lamps with white ‘‘clair de lune’’ 
ground with rich dark blue flower pat- shades tied with blue bows and trimmed 
tern. with beads. Small wastepaper basket, 

Dressing table: semi-circular shaped, with blue background with white polka dots 
mirror top. Blue taffeta flounce headed and white scalloped border around top. 
by a deep bead fringe. Pole for coat hangers, painted white. 

Stool: flounced in blue taffeta like dress- Shelves for hats, ete., edged with a nar- 
ing table, white taffeta cord trim. row chintz plaiting in blue with white 

Mirror: 20-inch round plate mirror with heading. Padded hangers and hat stands 
beveled edge. in royal blue or white. 


Wood trim: painted white. 


For the dressing table, a small square table with a low shelf was found for about 
a dollar. A pattern for a semi-circular top was cut out of wrapping paper. A cabinet 
maker made a top like the pattern, and cut off the legs of the table to 30 inches. 
Then the whole thing was sprayed white, and fitted with a mirror top. A stool was 
contrived in the same fashion—a round piece upholstered and fastened onto a sturdy 
low plant stand. Then both pieces were taken to be dressed by a professional. 


DRESSING ) 
TABLE A closet opening off the 


downstairs hall becomes 

an attractive place for 

private touching up of 

make-up and for peace- 

ful telephoning, as well 

as for hanging guests’ 
wraps 
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PLANNING 
POWDER ROOMS 


A powder room can be made out 
of a closet, an alcove, or even a 
cupboard, for all the space actually 
required is that necessary for a 
small shelf and a stool. The more 
pretentious rooms have accommo- 
dations for several persons at once 
and are equipped with full-length 
mirrors, etc. Whenever possible, a 
powder room should adjoin a lava- 
tory. Many a powder room has 
been evolved from a large old- 
fashioned bathroom. 


When an unventilated closet is 
made into a powder room, there is 
always the problem of ventilation. 
Why not use shutter doors? They 
are smart looking and they do ad- 
mit air. 


The dressing table must have 
really good lighting. Between 2 
windows is an ideal place. A pair 
of tall lamps should be provided, 
and if possible there should be an 
overhead light too. 


Just about every kind of material 
will make up for a dressing table. 
Even discarded gingham dresses 
and elaborate silk evening gowns 
may be so utilized. But there must 
be sufficient cloth for double full- 
ness — usually about 4 yards will 
drape the average sized table, but 
there is the top too, and this re- 
quires at least another half yard. 
If you use your old net curtains 
or any other thin material, plan 
for triple fullness. What fabric you 
select naturally depends upon the 
character of the house and its fur- 
nishings, and the person for whom 
the table is intended. Unbleached 
muslin is one of the least expen- 
sive materials, chintz is one of the 
most popular. Taffeta, silks, and 
celanese retain their freshness 
without mussing. A flounce of 
plaited organdy ruffles or of mus- 
lin edged with rickrack is ador- 
able for a youngster’s table. 


Of the many attractive trim- 
mings offered today you will find 
one that will be just the thing for 
your dressing table. Ball fringes, 
bead fringes, plaited edgings, bind- 
ings, cords and tassels, and bows 
of ribbon are some of the possi- 
bilities. 
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Gas “M agic Box” @ 


Creates 


In the House of New Ideas 


August? January? Don’t believe the calendar! It’s always spring 
within this multi-modern home, planned for year around, all 
around /iving. 


A gas-fired magic box, in crystalline black and chromium, 
adorns the basement playroom — heats in winter, cools in sum- 
mer — provides made-to-order indoor weather under carefree 
automatic control. 


Just one example of today’s advanced gas appliances — including the 
most complete line of house-heating equipment ever offered, each type 
affording the exclusive advantages of modern gas fuel. 


From small room-heaters (gas “circulators,” radiators, floor or wall 
units and radiant heaters) to central heating plants (warm air, hot 
water or steam — with or without summer cooling) there is a perfected 
gas appliance for every building and budget. Don’t endure another 
winter of outmoded, makeshift heating. Change now to quick, clean, 


controllable, dependable, economical GAS. — Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Inc., (a non-profit service organization of which your Gas Company is a member) 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


In many communities, special inducements are offered for summer or 
early fall installation, payments to begin later, Term 
financing at low cost. Inquire of 
LOCAL APPLIANCE DEALERS OR YOUR GAS COMPANY 
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NEWEST OF THE NEW 


Designed by architect H. Roy Kelley, built 
by Janss Investment Corporation in beauti- 
ful Westwood Hills (Los Angeles) and 
sponsored by Woman's Home Companion, 
THE HOUSE OF NEW IDEAS has thrilled 
more than 150,000 visitors. ® The auto- 
matic gas heating plant, illustrated, also 
provides forced circulation of filtered, hu- 
midified air. @ Restful interiors, decorated 
and furnished by Broadway Department 
Store, blend with wooded vistas to create 
inspiring charm. @ In pleasing contrast to 
the white plaster exterior walls and roof of 
heavy shingles is the soft, warm terra cotta 
color of entrance walk, steps and porch 
floor. Both indoor and outdoor living rooms 
are revealed in these views. 


THE MODERN FUEL 





Room Recipes —Contd 


Powder and Dressing Room 


In the home of Miss Katherine Wilson, in Berkeley, a small dressing room is 
situated between the bathroom and the bedroom of the suite that Miss Wilson’s 
mother is to occupy. The yellow and purple tile used in the bathroom establishes the 
color scheme for the entire suite. This is a much more subtle and charming combina- 
tion of colors than “yellow and purple” sounds. As a matter of fact, a soft yellow is 
the dominant color, lightened still further by a generous use of white, with touches 
of an interesting eggplant tone of purple to give life and strength to the whole. 


Walls: papered, like the bedroom, in a yel- scalloped band of purple chintz with 
low paper with white figure. tiny, in fact almost indistinguishable, 

dots of white. The same chintz covers a 

s : x f chaise longue in the bedroom. 

Window: white ruffled bobinet curtains are Stool: small, kidney-shaped, covered with 


Wood trim: painted white. 


used throughout the suite. a cushion of yellow chintz with purple 

Dressing table: kidney-shaped. Top painted chintz buttons. No flounce on the stool. 
yellow. Flounce of plain yellow chintz Mirror: old-fashioned oval with wood frame 
matching background of wallpaper, The painted yellow. 


heading of the flounce is covered with a Lamps: white figurines with white shades. 


The dressing table in this powder room is a regulation one, made with hinged arms 
that swing away from the table, making drawers and shelves easily available without 
rumpling the flounces. When this type of table is used the flounces and band are, of 
course, attached to the swinging arms rather than to the table itself. Such tables 
come in unfinished wood at $4.95 and up. In the well-appointed dressing room, all 
cosmetic and make-up paraphernalia is put away in the dressing table drawers, leaving 
the top uncluttered and free for action. 





DRESSING 
TABLE 





TO 


BATH This small dressing room 
ROOM between bedroom and 


bath carries out the 
color scheme of yellow 





TO and white with touches 
of purple used in both 
BED ROOM rooms 








CONCERNING 
DRESSING TABLES 


Dressing tables for powder 
rooms can be contrived for very 
little or they can cost a great deal. 
Simplest are those fashioned by 
bracketing a board to the wall, or 
by utilizing an old table. Have you 
one of those semi-circular end 
tables that were so much used a 
few years ago? If you have, fol- 
low the example of Mrs. Henry 
Grady of Berkeley. She moved it 
into her hall closet, painted it white, 
draped it with heavy unbleached 
muslin, trimmed it with red oil- 
cloth, and hung a mirror above it. 


Mirrors come in all sizes and 
shapes. Most of the new ones 
are without frames. All are hung 
“blind’—that is, so that cords or 
wires do not show. When the 
dressing table is placed against a 
window the mirror of course can- 
not be hung. Special supports are 
to be had, to hold it upright on 
the table. Prices of mirrors vary 
greatly; plate mirror costs more 
than crystal; shock mirror (win- 
dow glass) costs least. Most ex- 
pensive of all are the gold-plated 
and flesh-tinted mirrors. 


It takes a very clever person to 
drape a dressing table smartly. A 
woman who makes a specialty of 
dressing dressing tables, cheerfully 
gives away these professional se- 
crets: 

First, cover the top with a layer 
of cotton flannel and bring it down 
well over the sides. Stretch the 
chintz or other fabric over this 
and tack or glue it firmly to the 
under side of the table. Even if a 
mirror top is to be used this is the 
proper procedure to follow, in or- 
der to cover the edge of the table. 

Second, cut a band of buckram 
about 5 inches wide, and long 
enough to go around the edge of 
the table, across the front and 
ends, plus an extra 4 inches, Cover 
one side of this buckram band with 
the chintz. 

Third, cut skirt and lining, hav- 
ing the skirt 2 inches longer than 
the lining. (Practically all flounces 
should be lined, to provide body so 
that light will not show through, 
and so that the skirt will not cling 
awkwardly to the legs of the ta- 
ble.) Stitch fabric and lining to- 
gether across the bottom, turn 
right side out, and press, then fin- 
ish top. The heading should stand 
up % inch above the edge of the 
mirror top if used. Finish front 
hems by hand, Dress weights may 
be needed in corners of hems so 
that the fronts will hang straight. 
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t{PM” LIVES LONG IN FIERY HEAT 


If the engine of your 
ww car had windows you'd 


e some awe-inspiring sights. 


OU’D understand how 
motor oils can be ground 
Pieces, torn apart, burnt into 
‘tbon, broken down into 
aidge in the blistering furnace- 
mperatures and savage new 


imishments of today’s high- 





speed engines. 

With the new RPM Motor 
Oil, you get lubrication security 
for new cars and equally splen- 
did service in any car. It’s a great 
oil— created in Standard Oil 
Research Laboratories especi- 
ally to overcome every obstacle 
created by new-car high engine 
speeds, pressures and tempera- 


tures. Watch your oil—it pays! 
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MOTOR OIL unsurpassed 


No motor oil at any 
price can give you more A 
and better lubrication. QUART 


“RPM” is a registered trade-mark 
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FORECAST OF 


Fall Fashions 


by Vorothy Dodds 


L \TE vacations, last of summer week- 
ends, and the definite feeling that crisp 
days and autumn leaves are just around 
the corner—that is August in the West. 
Already we feel the urge to plan back- 
to-town costumes which are right for 
this between-season month and which we 
can wear with assurance and smartness 
throughout the fall. Already we glance 
hopefully in shop windows to catch a 
first inkling of new silhouettes, new col- 
ors, new fabrics. 


News from Paris informs us that 
smart shoulders are broad in daytime 
suits and dresses, and that this effect 
is gained not by padding as in the past 
but by intricate and clever stitching in- 
troduced by Schiaparelli. Necklines have 
a tendency to remain high, either sophis- 
ticates of the severely plain kind or flat- 
terers of the bateau type. Waistlines are 
higher, and bodices tend to be more 
fitted. Skirts are going up, and flaring 
to the front, to the back, and all around. 
Additional flaring is done with tunics. 
That is, they call them tunics, though, 
for the most part, they’re a variety such 
as the eye of man has never before be- 
held. Some fall behind like a gentleman’s 
tail-coat, others stand out stiffly like 
elongated peplums, and others yvolumi- 
nously encircle the skirt. Even the suit 
silhouette exemplifies this influence. Here 
the skirt is usually straight and slim, 
but the jacket, from the waist over the 
high hips, shows a decided flare, gained 
either by pleating or by cut. By the way, 
the dressmaker type of suit is tops for 
town wear. The swagger line is good in 
casual topcoats, but dress coats, and those 
for general purpose wear, are following 
the higher-waistline, fuller-skirt trend. 


With all these fittings and flarings, one 
expects exceedingly soft and pliable fab- 
rics. And that is just what our textile 
makers have ready for us. Among the 
Forstman woolens we noticed at The 
White House, San Francisco, the preva- 
lence and preference are sturdy-looking 
dress fabrics that actually are miracles 
of lightness and suppleness... a new 
trick of weaving. Very smart are the 
angora effects; the subtly patterned sur- 
faces; and the slubs (elongated nubs) 
that simply pop out all over the new 
wools. Coatings have nubby finishes— 
many with a silken sheen. Twills return 
for daytime dresses and for matching 
pumps and oxfords. 

Other fabric highlights we’ve seen in 
western shops are silks that look like 
wools, and a new evening satin with a 
brilliant lacquered finish. 


Color! Color! The most conservative 
of us must needs be colorful in one way 
or another this year. Even fall coats 
enter the scene in new high shades, with 
rich fur collars as contrast. Imagine 
silver fox on a deep wine shade, or lynx 
on a spruce green. Other modish colors 
are the warm berry shades, the rust 
tones, the greens from bright to dark, 
and aubergine. Or one may choose black, 
brown, or navy—staple hues because 
they’re so well adapted to the practical 
type of street suit or dress demanded 
by western women. But if the costume 
color is conservative the accessory color 
must be bright—or vice versa. 


Important little items, these acces- 
sories—they can make or break the best- 
looking costume in the world. Which 
same has been said before but cannot be 
said too often. The terrible example still 
roams at large, and has the effect of driv- 
ing some of the more timorous of us 
back into our colorless shells. However, 
bright, dashing color when correctly 
used is the safest, surest way to indi- 
vidualize a costume, there’s no gainsay- 
ing that. Some of our western shops 
show a bold blue (close to turquoise) 
as accenting color to black costumes; 
gray for wine-toned suits and coats; 
black accessories as contrast to really 
gay-colored costumes; and brown or 
green for the carrot and burnt ochre 
shades. If the accessory color is bright, 
choose it for gloves and shoes or for hat 
and bag, and let the 2 remaining accents 
match the costume. 

Good news for harrassed shoppers: 
I. Miller shoes and Kislav gloves are 
shown in exactly matching shades for 
fall—which should save us a few miles 
of tearing around. 

Now to our faces. We may carry a bit 
of summer tan into fall or have skins of 
creamy white and it matters not a bit 
from the viewpoint ‘of smartness. But 
the skin of our faces must be alive, glow- 
ing, fine-textured. Sometimes a com- 
pletely new routine pulls one out of sum- 
mer backsliding and stimulates one to 
persevere. 





We’ve come across a brand-new line 
of cosmetics, made from the tested pre- 
scriptions of a group of well-known San 
Francisco doctors, known as the Dolieth 
line. The creams, lotions, powders, etc., 
are compounded from the purest ingre- 
dients obtainable. To be found at Fred- 
erick and Nelson, Seattle; J. Magnin, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, 
and Los Angeles; The White House, San 
Francisco; and other Pacific Coast stores. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BERINGER 


COAT from Ransohoff's, San 
Francisco—chosen because the 
fabric is rich-looking nubby 
wool, in a high berry shade 
contrasting the collar of blue- 
dyed fox. Smart for mid-season 
andfalli cy See 2. oroeieeld 


HAT from Ransohoff's — one of 
the fall beret types in pliable 
gray felt®.) .> 5.9%. AaBTSi80 


KISLAV GLOVES from The Liv- 
ingston Shop, San Francisco — 
gray doeskin slipons . . . $5 


BAG by Koret from The Living- 
ston Shop — selected in a new 
red tone to blend with coat. Al- 
ligator, leather lined . . $19.50 


SHOES by I. Miller, found at all 
Pacific Coast I. Miller shops — 
showing advance fall styling, 
low-cut at sides but high over 
instep. In all accessory shades. 


$13.75. 
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Ask yourself this searching question 
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ae eee so often a woman ought to: sit in 
front of her mirror and put herself through 

a merciless cross-examination,” advises Frances 

Ingram, noted Beauty Consultant. 

“Ask yourself these questions —and let your 


mirror answer them. 
Do I look my age? Older? Younger? 
Am I doing the best I can for my hair? 
Is my figure what it ought to be? 


How is my skin? Is it showing the passing 
of time by fine lines, loose folds, sags? 


“If you’re honest, you'll probably not come 
away from this confessional entirely satisfied. 

“Get to work on those shortcomings of yours, 
Regain the ground you've lost!” 

Miss Ingram’s advice on the care of the skin 
is very simple. She oe no expensive 
beauty treatments, no elaborate set of creams. 

All you need is one complete, constructive 
cream which contains everything your skin needs 
to keep it young. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

When we are young, Miss Ingram explains, 
Nature supplies certain softening oils which 
keep our skin fine and firm and supple. But as 
we grow older Nature is less kind. 

Then we must supply them or our skin be- 
comes prematurely old and develops harsh 
lines; loose, saggy folds; excessive dryness; 
coarse pores; crepey texture, oiliness. 

Many of the fairest stars in Hollywood de- 

end upon Milkweed Cream to preserve their 
ipieadced beauty. It can help you, too. 

Try patting some into your skin at night — 
to put back those “young” oils which are so 
necessary for skin loveliness. You’ll see a differ- 
ence in a ae short time! Frances 


Ingram, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


Peach Torte 


(Illustrated on this page) 
¥% cupful of butter 
% erpind of sugar SIMPLE BUT DISTINCTIVE 
egg yolks 
5 tablespoonfuls of milk he a eee 


1 cupful of flour : 
1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder Canned Ham, Baked with 


Meringue 
4 egg whites 


Pineapple Corn Custard 
Hard Rolls, Heated 
1 cupful of sugar Lettuce with French Dressing 
Few drops of almond extract, or % Peach Torte Coffee 
¥, teaspoonful of vanilla 








Cream the butter and add the sugar gradually, creaming very thoroughly. Add 
the egg yolks and the milk, and beat hard, then mix in the flour sifted with the 
baking powder, and spread the thick batter in a thin layer in a buttered shallow 
baking pan. Now beat the egg whites stiff, beat in the sugar and flavoring, and 
spread over the batter in the pan. Bake 20 minutes at 325°, and serve warm, cut 
in squares, surrounded with sliced fresh peaches and topped with whipped cream. 
I usually make up half this recipe and bake it in an 8” x 8” cake pan, and find it 
ample for serving 4 to 6 portions.—Mrs. G. K. B., Seattle, Wash. 








Tomato Jelly and Avocado Salad 


4 teaspoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
¥% cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of tomato juice BRIDGE CLUB LUNCHEON 
1 cupful of tomato soup 
Half a green pepper, chopped fine Bo cee ae ee oe 
2 hard-cooked eggs, chopped fine Ripe ayes 1c= SR 
1 tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce Radishes 
Salt to taste 





Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 


1 cupful of dry cottage cheese Meringues with Raspberries 
Coffee 


2 avocados, cut into balls 
French dressing 
Thousand Island dressing 











Sprinkle the gelatine into the cold water, and let stand while bringing the 
tomato juice and soup to a boil. Add the soaked gelatine, and stir until 
dissolved. Add the chopped pepper and eggs, the Worcestershire, and salt to 
taste; chill until slightly congealed, at which time fold in the cottage cheese, then 
pour into 8 small ring molds or one large one, and let stand in the refrigerator 
until firm. At serving time, turn out the molded salad rings on lettuce covered 
plates, and fill the centers with avocado balls which have been marinated in 
French dressing containing plenty of lemon juice. Pass a bowl of Thousand 
Island dressing at the table. With toasted cheese sandwiches or cheese crackers 
this salad makes a splendid main course for a summer luncheon or supper.—Mrs. 


P. A. O., San Mateo, Calif. 
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Corned Beef Puffs 


A meat dish that looks and tastes expensive but isn’t at all—that’s a good descrip- 
tion of these muffin-shaped adaptations of corned beef hash. The recipe makes 8 


or 9 puffs. 


THURSDAY NIGHT DINNER 


1 can of corned beef, chopped Jellied Bouillon 

3 medium-sized cooked potatoes, chopped Crackers 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onion Ripe and Green Olives 

1 clove of garlic, chopped fine % Corned Beef Puffs 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder Escalloped Tomatoes and 
Salt, pepper, and tabasco sauce Gricae 


2 eggs, yolks and whites separated A OWhpAne tema anelRutten 


¥% cupful of evaporated milk ' 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter Blackberry Pie Coffee 





read top 
th imerindiue 


d bake slowly ~ Mix the meat, potatoes, onion, garlic (it may be omitted if preferred), baking 


powder, and seasonings to taste. Beat the egg yolks with the evaporated milk and 
add to the mixture, then beat the egg whites stiff and fold in. Grease muffin tins 
thoroughly, heap with the mixture, brush tops with melted butter, and bake in a 
hot oven (450°) about 20 minutes. Sprinkle with chopped parsley after taking 
from the oven, and serve with a sauce made by blending 3 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring in the contents of a small can of 
tomato hot sauce and 1 cupful of soup stock, and cooking until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Season to taste, add 1 small can (4 0z.) of chopped mushrooms, reheat, 
and serve in a separate bowl, passing it at the table-—Mrs. R. G. D., Berkeley, Calif. 





You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri- 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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Table Setting by BARKER Bros., Los Angeles 


GLOBE Al’ 
PANCAKE ann WAFFLE FLOUR 


So crisp and delicious—so easy to make—so popular with every- 
one—so adaptable to outdoor dining—no wonder GLOBE “Al” 
Waffles are the key to successful patio suppers! Serve them 
stripped with ham, bacon or sausage—with creamed tuna, chipped 
Pieien vis: bed Ghonn di Waeds beef or shrimps. But be sure you use GLOBE “A1” Pancake and 
that made such a hit at the San Diego Exposition? Waffle Flour. That rich buttermilk flavor does make a difference! 
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Kitchen Cabinet 
Continued 


Honeyed Figs 
(Illustrated on this page) 


This recipe I brought from my home in France, but I have been using it here 
in the West for many years. The figs preserved in this way are a beautiful trans- 
parent color and delicious flavor, 
superb with hot or cold meats. 
Do not try to cook large quanti- 
ties of them at one time. They 
should be done carefully and 
gently, not thrown together in a 
hurry. 


BUFFET SUPPER DE LUXE 
Cold Platter: Sliced Ham, Chicken, Beet, Pork 


xHoneyed Figs Baked Pickled Orange Slices 
Big Casserole of Hot Spaghetti in Italian Sauce 


Salad Bowl: Lettuce, Tomato, Cucumber, Onion with 


12 ripe figs (black or white), peeled 
1 cupful of honey 
5 tablespoonfuls of wine (port 
wine for black figs, white 
wine for white figs) 
Juice of 2 small lemons 
A few drops of vanilla if desired 


French Dressing 


Hot French Rolls Hot Corn Sticks 
Fruit Tray: Iced Watermelon, Honeydew, Cantaloupe 


Peaches Pears Grapes 


Black Coffee Cheese and Crackers 


Boil the honey and wine to- 
gether gently to make a medium- 
thick syrup. Add the peeled figs, and cook to a very thick syrup, then add the lemon 
juice and vanilla, and cook a few minutes longer, or until again very thick. Pour 
hot into jars or glasses, and cover with lids or paraffin. It is not necessary to seal 
them tightly. 

To make glacéd figs, cook as directed until the syrup is very, very thick and has 
almost disappeared, then remove from the heat, spread the fruit on platters, and 
dry in the sun, turning occasionally, until they are firm but still soft. Store in thin 
layers in tin boxes lined with heavy waxed or parchment paper.—Mme. E. J. S., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Cheese Loaf 


This is grand for summer as the main dish for 


; A SUMMERY SUPPER 
a meatless meal. It requires: 


% Cheese Loaf 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Escalloped Potatoes and 
Onions 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 
Frosted Cup Cakes 
Orange Ice Coffee or Tea 


% pound of well-ripened American cheese 
8 salted crackers 
Small can of pimientos 
5 or 6 sweet pickles 
6 hard-cooked eggs 
Mayonnaise 





Grind together the cheese, crackers, pimientos, pickles, and the whites of the 
hard-cooked eggs. Mash the egg yolks. Mix all together, adding salt to taste 
and mayonnaise to hold it together. Form into a loaf and chill. Serve in slices 
on lettuce, or as a salad or sandwich spread. This makes an excellent paste for 
canapes.—F. M. N., Long Beach, Calif. 


Oven-Fried Veal Chops 


6 veal chops 

Flour, salt, and pepper 
Y% cupful of shortening 
1 eupful of milk 
1 egg yolk 


MOSTLY OVEN-COOKED 
% Oven-Fried Veal Chops 
Escalloped Zucchini 
Buttered Carrots 
Bran Muffins: 


Currant Jelly 
Sliced Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers 
Raspberries and Cream 
Crisp Cookies 
Coffee Milk 


Dredge the chops with flour, salt, and pepper, and 
sear but do not brown them in the hot shortening 
in a heavy skillet. Pour the milk over them and put 
the skillet of chops into a slow oven (325°) to bake 
for an hour. Remove from the oven, pour off the 
liquid, and stir into it the egg yolk which has been beaten with a tablespoonful of 
cold water; pour over the chops, and return to the oven, turning the heat higher 
so that they will brown quickly. Chicken may be cooked in this same manner.—Mrs. 
N. E. B., Gold Hill, Ore. 





Noodles with Corn 


Cook a small package (8-ounce) of noodles in rich chicken broth, fresh or 
canned, Let cook down until the broth is nearly all gone, then add a can of 
cream-style corn. Season more if needed, put into a baking dish, cover top 
with cracker crumbs and grated cheese, and bake in a hot oven (425°) until 
heated through and nicely browned on top.—Mrs. E. H. G., Palm City, Calif, 
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SMALL SONS LOVE 
BEST FOODS ON BREAD 


temptation 


How the youngsters go for bread and 









































Best Foods 


glad to know how good 
is for children. It is 
rich in essential food 
elements that build 
sturdy bodies and it’s 


so easy tO digest. So 
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GO 
ODNESS GRACIOUS, CHILD! 
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SALT DO MOST 
? 





MOST WOMEN here buy Leslie 
... purest of table salts. 


Leslie Salt is double-refined by 
the costly vacuum process. Every 
grain is a pure crystal cube smaller 
than ordinary salt grains. So Leslie 
dissolves instantly, spreads its 
flavor evenly. 


More of better salt for your money 


You get a full 2 pounds of pure 
salt in the big red Leslie package. 
That’s 6 to 12 more salt cellars full. 


“Self-sealing” 

: Caps = Free Sample 
No rubbers—no burned fingers 
—seal air-tight. Buy 3 or 4 doz. 
Kerr Mason Caps (they fit ANY 
Mason jar.) You'll like them. 

' ode Sample Kerr Cap 
“Latest Time Charts” 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 532 Title 
Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











COOKING BY THE CALENDAR 





Waicu varieties of western peaches 
do you like best for eating fresh? For 
canning? For making into pie or cobbler? 
Which varieties of apricots and pears 
and plums and apples do you ask your 
grocer for, to use for each special pur- 
pose? 

Won't you please, for the benefit of all 
amateur western housekeepers — brides, 
newcomers from the East or from other 
sections of the West—pass along to 
Sunset the results of your experience 
with varieties of western fruits and vege- 
tables that are best in your locality? Just 
address “Cooking by the Calendar,” Sun- 
set Magazine, San Francisco. We'll count 
your votes, and work out some sort of 
guide that will be helpful to everyone. 


Pointers in 
Jelly-Making 


What is the perfect jelly bag? Experts 
usually choose one made of canton flan- 
nel with the nap side in, but prize-win- 
ning jellies have been strained through 
2 or 3 thicknesses of fine cheesecloth, or 
through a sugar bag that has been well 
washed and rinsed. Use of a chlorine 
bleaching solution afterward will restore 
the bag to its pristine whiteness. 

One of the advantages of using com- 
mercial pectin in making jellies and jams 
is that fully ripe fruits can be used, which 
means that the flavor is full and rich. 
Lemon juice is of benefit in practically 
every fruit mixture. It pays to use best- 
quality sugar; much less fuzzing and 
foaming ensues, and much less skimming 
is necessary than when ordinary bulk 
sugar is used. 

The choice of a saucepan or kettle for 
cooking the jelly is of real importance. 
Use the broadest, flattest-bottomed sauce- 
pan you have, and be sure it is deep 
enough so that it will not let the foam- 
ing syrup boil over the second your back 
is turned. A candy thermometer is a help 
in recognizing when the jelly is about to 
jell, but the spoon test is more reliable 
than the temperature test, say specialists 
of the Bureau of Home Economics at 
Washington, D. C. When the rapidly 
boiling syrup reaches a point where it no 
longer runs out of the spoon in a steady 
stream, but separates into 2 separate lines 
of drops which sheet together, it is time 
to stop cooking, skim the syrup carefully, 
and pour it into hot dry glasses or jars. 


Loganberry Jelly 
Without Cooking 


If you are experimentally inclined you'll 
want to try this decidedly unusual way 
of making jelly without benefit of heat. 
Mrs. R. E. Ronalds, of Port Angeles, 
Wash., says she discovered it quite by 
chance, and that loganberries are the 
only berries that can be used for this 


cold-process jelly making. Others say 
that currants also will jell without cook- 
ing, if they are at just the right stage. 

Mash and squeeze raw loganberries 
through a jelly bag. To each cupful of 
juice thus extracted add 1% cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, and beat with a rotary 
beater until the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Pour into jelly glasses, let stand 
until it jells, then seal with hot paraffin 
or jiffy-seals in the usual way. 

Mrs. H. J. Erickson, of Woodland, 
Calif., offers a slight variation of this 
recipe. According to her directions, wash 
loganberries that are firm and not too 
ripe, drain well, and heat without add- 
ing any water, mashing and stirring oc- 
casionally, until they are soft. Strain 
through a jelly bag and for each cupful 
of juice add gradually 1% cupfuls of 
sugar, stirring each time until it is smooth 
and syrupy and there are no grains of 
sugar left. Pour into sterilized glasses, 
and when firm, seal as usual. Incidentally, 
placing the glasses in strong sunshine will 
ordinarily hasten the jellying of the 
syrup. 


Easy Peach 
Marmalade 


Glasses of this marmalade are ever so 
pretty, and good too. Miss Effie M. Parry 
of Cloverdale, Calif., contributes the rule 
for making it. 

Peel and slice enough cling peaches to 
provide 5 pounds by weight, or about 3 
quarts or 12 cupfuls by measure. Peel 3 
good-sized oranges, and boil the peeling 
until tender in water to cover, Cut up the 
orange sections and add to the peaches; 
add also 5 pounds (about 11% cupfuls) 
of granulated sugar. When the orange 
peel is tender, cut it in fine bits and add 
to the fruit and sugar mixture, mix all 
together, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning cook slowly until thick, then 
remove from the heat and add ¥% to 1 
cupful of Maraschino cherries, chopped 
fine, and seal in small jars. It’s grand 
with toast or hot biscuits or waffles when 
fresh peaches are gone. 


Old-Fashioned 
Pickled Peaches 


Four generations in the family of Mrs. 
R. D. Woolard, of Tacoma, have used 
this old southern recipe for pickled 
peaches. The making of them does ex- 
tend over 4 days, but it takes only a few 
minutes each day, so they really are very 
little trouble. And after all, what is time 
to a peach? 

Peel 5 pounds of firm cling péaches, 
and put them into a deep crock or an 
enamel pan. Scald together | pint of pure 
cider vinegar, 3 pounds (634 cupfuls) of 
sugar, half brown and half white, 3 or 4 
sticks of cinnamon, and 2 tablespoonfuls 
of whole cloves. Pour boiling hot over 
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the peaches, cover with a plate weighted 
down to hold the fruit under the liquid, 
and let stand 24 hours. Drain off the 
liquid, reheat, pour over the peaches 
again, and let stand another 24 hours. 
Repeat on the third day. On the fourth 
morning, drain off the liquid (straining 
out the spices), boil it down to a fairly 
thick syrup, and in this simmer a few 
peaches at a time until they are tender 
but not soft. Pack hot in sterilized jars, 
cover with syrup, and seal. 

And while we are considering peaches: 
“I have always admired the beautifully 
packed jars of peaches at fairs,” writes 
May Carr Hanley, of St. Helena, Calif., 
“and so when I hit upon an easy way of 
fitting the hot halves of fruit into the 
jars in the exact spot where they are 
wanted, I was delighted. 

“T put the spatula into the jar; then 
with a large spoon I pick up a half peach 
and place it cut side down on the spatula, 
and slide it down into place. I dip with 
one hand, and with the other change the 
position of the spatula a bit as each peach 
is quickly tobogganed into position with 
practically no effort and no burned fin- 
gers. My symmetrically packed jars are 
much admired.” 


Cotlemade 
Is Unusual 


Mrs. David Burnet Scott, of Altadena, 
Calif., makes Cotlemade using ripe apri- 
cots and fresh lemons from her own 
trees. How to proceed: Use half apricots 
and half lemons — that is, measure for 
measure of the whole fruit, not one lemon 
for each apricot. Slice the lemons, rind 
and all, very, very fine, discarding seeds. 
Barely cover with water and cook gently 
for an hour. Halve and pit the apricots, 
add them to the lemons, and cook another 
hour, then measure and add an equal 
quantity of granulated sugar. Boil rap- 
idly, stirring frequently, until the mixture 
sheets off the spoon as jelly does. Seal 
hot in sterilized jars as you do marma- 
lade. 


Warwick Pudding 
Westernized 


“The idea for this pudding my mother 
brought from an inn at Warwick, Eng- 
land, where she discovered it on her 
wedding trip nearly 50 years ago,” says 
Mrs. G. R. Mills, of Santa Ana, Calif. 
And this is the way it is made here and 
now. 
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“I’ve used Calumet 
for 15 years and swear 
by it,’’ Mrs. Cucullu 
says. ‘“*That Double- 
Action is never-fail! I 
wouldn’t think of tak- 
ing chances with 
cheaper baking powder 
...and even the higher- 
priced kinds don't give 
such nice results as 
Calumet!”"’ 


Why is Calumet such good “baking insur- 
ance” for Mrs. Cucullu and millions of 
other women? What makes it so thrifty to 
use — just a level teaspoon to the cup of 
sifted flour in most recipes? Why is it so 
different from other baking powders? It’s 
because Calumet combines two distinct 


| CALUMET IS SURE-FIRE 
| FOR BAKING!” 


. J. Cucullu of New Orleans, La. 






Mrs. Cucullu calls her delicious doughnuts 
“Croquignolles.”’ Here is her recipe—notice 
the small, thrifty proportion of Calumet. 


1/4, teaspoon nutmeg 





Scouts will tell you 
























CALUMET DOUGHNUTS 


2 eggs, well beaten 
\/, teaspoon lemon 
extract 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter or other 
shortening 






















4 cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 

34, teaspoon salt 


1 cup sugar ' 
oe 1 cup milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and nutmeg, and sift together three times. 
Add sugar to eggs, beating thoroughly; then 
lemon extract and shortening. Add flour, alter- 
nately with milk, mixing well after each addi- 
tion. Knead lightly on slightly floured board. 
Roll 1/3 inch thick and cut with floured a 3/, = 
inch doughnut cutter. Fry in deep fat (385 F.) 
until golden brown, turning frequently. Drain 
on unglazed paper. Sugar if desired. Makes 4 
dozen small doughnuts. 

(All measurements are level.) 


leavening actions. A quick action for the 
mixing bowl — set free by liquid. A slower 
action for the oven—set free by heat. 

Calumet’s Double-Action is so perfectly 
balanced and controlled that it produces 
perfect leavening—every time! Calumet is 
sent to you by General Foods. 





LOOK AT THE NEW CAN! A simple twist... 
and the Easy-Opening Top lifts off. 
No delay, no spilling, no broken 
fingernails! And inside there’s a 
special, convenient spoon-leveler! 


Wash 2 boxes of youngberries, and 
cook until quite soft with just enough 
sugar to sweeten them nicely. Butter a 
deep glass or enamel pudding dish. Re- 
move crusts and butter 4 to 8 slices of 
day-old bread, trimming the slices so 
that they will fit the dish neatly. Arrange 
one layer of bread in the bottom of the 
dish, and pour over it enough of the hot 
sweetened berries to moisten’ it nicely. 
Make another layer of bread, add more 
berries, and repeat until the dish is full 
or the pudding is as large as required. 
Be sure the mixture is good and juicy. 
Chill overnight in the refrigerator, pref- 
erably with a heavy plate on top to weight 
down the bread. To serve, turn out on a 
large plate, and deck with whipped cream. 







Calumet’s Full-Pound Can 


—only 25¢! Reliable Double-Acting 

Calumet is today’s bargain! The regular 

price of the full-pound can is only 25c! 

And there’s a big, new 10c can, too—a lot 

of good baking for a dime. Here are the 

lowest prices in Calumet’s history—but 
the same famous high quality! 
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FOOD FLAVOR 
THE A-1 WAY 


A. 1. Sauce is 


friendly to good 
food ... It points 
up the very things 
your tongue likes 
best. Adds spice 
and savor to every dish. All be- 
cause A. 1. is blended from over 





twenty fruits, vegetables, spices, 
and seasoning ... Try A. 1. on 
















foods you season with catsup. 
Ask for it in hotels, restaurants. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 
ee RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 
KEPT HAPPY WITHOUT PAREGORIC 
have passed through the teething period 
without upset, eradittices or trouble, thanks 
lutely safe. Nothing to rub on gums. Dr. 
Stedman’s Powders simply keep stomach 


Send 3¢ for a trial bottle. 
@ THE WHOLESOME 
Thousands of children all over the world 
to Dr. Stedman's teething powders. Abso- 
and bowels in order during this period. 35¢. 





Schilling 


pepper 
eich am flavor | 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 
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A Summery 
Party Luncheon 


Try this stunning salad of watermelon, 
pineapple, and tomato slices, and you'll 
want to give a luncheon just to spring 
it on your friends. It’s cool and crisp 
and colorful, and with its tangy dressing 
it’s exactly right for a first course. 

Cut round slices of iced watermelon 
about 34 inch thick. Cut off the green 
and white rind (and some of the pink 
if slices are very large), leaving circles 
of heart of melon about 5 inches in diam- 
eter. Remove seeds, of course. On crisp 
lettuce on individual salad plates, place 
first a slice of watermelon; on top of 
that put a slice of pineapple, a bit smaller 
than the watermelon circle; and on top 
of the pineapple a thick slice of ripe red 
tomato, which naturally will be some- 
what smaller in diameter than the pine- 
apple. Pass a bowl of dressing made by 
combining 4% cupful of ketchup and 4 
cupful of sour cream with each cupful of 
mayonnaise. 

Here’s the entire menu, suggested by 
Sally Jarrard, San Francisco home econ- 
omist, who not only supplied the recipe 
for the salad but made it up to have its 
picture taken. 

% Summer Salad Moderne 
Cheese Pastry Rings Cheese Popcorn 
Special Fried Chicken in 
Cream Gravy, en Casserole 
Hot Biscuits Loganberry Jelly 
Buttered Julienne Strips of Carrots and Beets 
x* Jellied Fresh Peaches Topped with 


Whipped Cream and Crushed Macaroons 
Coffee 


The jellied peaches are another in- 
spiration for summer entertaining, and 
for family dining as well. Prepare a pint 
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of lemon-flavored gelatine, and let cool 
until it begins to thicken. Peel 6 ripe 
fresh peaches and cut them in halves, and 
arrange in a glass serving dish. Pour the 
gelatine over them, and chill until firm. 
At serving time, spread the fruit gela- 
tine with sweetened whipped cream fla- 
vored with a drop of almond extract, 
sprinkle the top generously with crushed 
macaroons, and serve at table. 


Try Pretzels 
in Salad 


Pretzels crushed to bits will rise again 
to culinary heights if tossed into a fresh 
vegetable salad, says Elizabeth Reger of 
Portland. No further embellishment is 
needed for the salad, other than a really 
good French dressing with a tiny hint 
of garlic. 


For a Successful 
Garden Party 


Every smooth-running party has a 
past filled with careful plans, thoughtful 
schemes, and many lists, says Doris Hud- 
son Moss, western authority on hostess- 
ing. (She authored a large part of the 
Sunset Hostess’ Handbook, you know.) 

Examine the garden carefully before 
you decide on this type of party. Glaring 
sunlight must be avoided. Wind is an- 
noying, too. It’s embarrassing to have 
napkins flutter across the lawn, to have 
cakes and sandwiches dry out. Bright 
awning, or canvas, securely fastened to 
trees, poles, or wires, may be used as a 


A slice of tomato on a slice of pineapple on a slice of watermelon, 
on a bed of lettuce and watercress—that's Summer Salad Moderne 
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screen to break any breeze. Beware of 
flies and all their bug relatives. Spray the 
air thoroughly with pleasant-smelling in- 
sect spray before the guests arrive. See 
that all flower beds and walls are soak- 
ing wet for coolness and fresh appear- 
ance, but that the newly-clipped lawn is 
perfectly dry. 

It's smart to place chairs in twosomes, 
side by side but facing in opposite direc- 
tions. This makes for remarkably easy 
conversation. See that the buffet refresh- 
ment table is conveniently close to the 
kitchen. If you serve cold punch it should 
be so cold that it frosts the punch cups. 
Don't fill cups more than half full. 

If a garden party requires evening or 
afternoon refreshments the serving is 
very simple. Guests help themselves buf- 
fet-fashion. A maid refills punch bowl 
and food trays and removes soiled dishes. 
A friend of the hostess ladles the punch; 
if the party is large, several ladies take 
turns at this pleasant duty. Dainty sand- 
wiches and many kinds of small cakes 
are usually served with the ice-cold 
drink. 

Sometimes a rather elaborate supper 
is served in the garden. Guests serve 
themselves at the buffet table and carry 
their plates to small tables charmingly 
arranged with tea cloth, flowers, cream 
and sugar (if a hot beverage is served), 
salt and pepper (if needed), silver, and 
cups and saucers. If coffee is served, 
maids, or young girls who are friends 
of the house, pour it after the guests are 
seated. 

Here are a few menus recommended 
by Mrs. Moss for different types of gar- 
den party. 


Afternoon or Evening Garden Party 


Minced chicken and mayonnaise sandwiches 
(white bread) 

Cream cheese and crushed pineapple 
sandwiches (white bread) 
Minced olive and nut sandwiches 
(dark bread) 

Mustard egg sandwiches (dark bread) 
Tiny home-made cocoanut meringues 
Danish rolled cookies 
Frosted strips of white cake 
Frosty punch, not too sweet 


Church or Club Garden Party 


(Featuring simply-prepared, inexpensive 
foods) 
Sheet cakes cut into 1%-inch squares, 
frosted prettily 
Iee box cookies, both chocolate and 
brown sugar ones 
Small drop cookies, made with nuts and raisins 
Very cold punch 


Buffet Supper Menu 


Home-made chili beans Tortilla chips 
Macaroni and cheese with tomato sauce 
and broiled sausages 
Lettuce, avocado, grapefruit, cucumber, and 
green onion salad, with French dressing 
Hot French bread Assorted cheese 
Orange juice and crushed pineapple sherbet 
Small white cakes with chocolate frosting 
Coffee Salted nuts Mints 


For both afternoon and evening, the 
hostess and her friends who assist her 
wear dinner dresses of lace, chiffon, net. 
or organdie, without hats. For an after- 
noon party, women guests wear informal 
summer frocks and hats; for an evening 
affair, they wear dinner dresses and no 
hats. For a daytime or an informal eve- 
ning party, men wear white suits, or 
white coats and dark or light trousers, 
or dark coats and light trousers; if the 
evening party is formal, tuxedos, or tux- 

edo trousers with white mess jackets. 
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HESE torrid days when appetites need 
coaxing you'll give three cheers for 
Pat O'Brien's favorite breakfast. 


For an appetite-arousing starter, honeydew 
melon, right off the ice. Then comes a 
happy combination—crisp, crunchy Quaker 
Puffed Rice with juicy fresh peaches. And 
bacon on toasted English muffin is as quick 
and easy to serve as the coffee. 


Your grocer features this Hollywood break- 
fast. Serve it to your family tomorrow. 





DR. PAUL G. DICK OF CHICAGO FED A 
VARIETY OF MEALS TO HUMAN SUBJECTS~ 
THEN X-RAYED THEM TO SEE WHICH 
FOODS DIGESTED MOST READILY. THIS 

QUAKER PUFFED RICE BREAKFAST B | roast’ “t €cc & 
NO.I WAS DIGESTED INTHE STOMACH = “8am Wore 
45 MINUTES FASTER THAN BREAKFAST 
NO.I. SPEEDY DIGESTIBILITY IS IM- SOMANY CHOOSE QUAKER PUFFED 
PORTANT TO BUSY PEOPLE IN THESE RICE FOR LUNCH, AS WELL AS 


“QUAKER’S FAMED SHOT-FROM- \. 
GUNS PROCESS MAKES QUAKER } 
PUFFED RICE READILY DIGEST: 
fe) ‘BLE. THEN DOUBLE- 
CRISPING AND TRIPLE: anata 
SEALING GUARD THE 

TOASTY FLAVOR ALL THE AMM 
WAY TO YOUR TABLE.” 





BREAKFast rr. 
Sb. 4 
Sep —=>)> 
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Just 
THINK... 
Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies —a cereal so crisp it 
crackles in milk or cream. 

At grocers in the Mother 


| Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 


TUNE IN the Hollywood Talent Parade every 
Thursday evening, Mountain and Pacific Coast 
NBC Red Network, 





for delicious 
| luncheon salads 


use 


SMACKLETS 


A tender Saltwater Fish— 
One 10!/5-0z. tin ides" NOG 


SMACKLET LUNCHEON SALAD 


| can Smacklets 
| cup celery, chopped 
| | tablespoon chopped green 
pepper 
| '/> cup thinly sliced cucumber 
'/g teaspoon pepper 
| cup cooked potato, diced 
| tablespoon chopped onion 
| teaspoon salt 
; Mayonnaise 


Mix all ingredients except mayon- 

i naise and chill. Just before serving, 
add enough mayonnaise to hold in- 
gredients together. Arrange indi- 
vidual servings on lettuce, garnish 
with parsley, celery curls and sliced 
hard-cooked egg. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


HARCOURT-GREENE COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO DOuglas 3420 









KITCHENEWS 


If you can't find these new prod- 
ucts at your local dealers’, write to 








Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Kitchen 
Quickies 


Keep a small piece of sponge in the jar 
of silver polish and when washing dishes 
have the open jar at hand on the sink. 
It’s then a simple matter to clean the few 
pieces that may be tarnished, and the 
silver never needs to be apologized for. 


How to keep American cheese moist 
and free from mold: coat the cut surface 
well with butter or vegetable shortening 
and wrap, not too tightly, in wax paper. 
It needn’t—in fact, it shouldn’t—be kept 
in the refrigerator. When ready to use, 
pour fairly hot water over the cheese to 
wash off the fat, pat dry with paper 
towels or napkins, and it’s fresh as a 
daisy. Worth remembering on a camping 
trip. 


A woolly mop, originally used for 
dusting and polishing waxed floors, is 
perfect for cleaning light colored lino- 
leum. Wrung out of mild soap suds, it 
cleans the linoleum beautifully; then, 
rinsed and wrung out of clear water, it 
wipes the floor dry in a moment, leaving 
no trace of lint. If there are stubborn 
soiled spots, a tiny bit of granulated 
soap may be sprinkled over each spot and 
rubbed with the mop, then carefully 
rinsed off. 


For household or personal use is the 
new cellulose sponge, made by machin- 
ery instead of by minute sea animals. 
Rectangular in shape, its sharply squared 
corners are just right for poking into 
hard-to-get-at angles and crevices. Comes 
in 4 sizes, ranging in price from 25 cents 
to $1.10. Will shortly be available in 
western department stores. 





A vacuum-type coffee maker in chrome plated 
metal, consisting of smartly styled server, 
together with brew-top, filter rod, and auto- 
matic table stove, is the Sunbeam Coffee 
Master. The table stove thermostat can be 
set for quick coffee making, or for keeping 
the beverage hot but not boiling. The 8-cup 
size is priced at $11.75 


Jelmeter is a simple little device that 
indicates how much sugar to add to 
each batch of fruit juice in order to 
make perfect jelly. Holding a finger 
under the small end, the glass tube is 
filled with juice; 
removing finger, 
the juice is al- 
lowed to flow or 
drip for exactly a 
minute; replacing 
finger, the figures 
on the line near- 
est the level of 
juice in the tube 
are noted. These figures tell how many cup- 
fuls of sugar to add to each cupful of juice. 
Full directions come with it. The price is $1 








Quaint little Spanish figures adorn black lacquered hand-wrought metal 
napkin pags for the breakfast table. They're especially appropriate 


with colorful desert cloth or pe 


asant linens and pottery tableware 
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Night Sea 


Black billows 

Lifting incredibly 

Moving as a lover moves, 

Eagerly 
And with a secret song 


Portholes, 
Like eerie suns, 
Limn a ship of treasure 


That leaves a lane of pearl 


\ lone light, rockbound, 
Flashing 

\ million embers, starbound, 
Glowing 


My feet are holden to earth, 
But not my heart, 
But not my heart! 


PATIENCE MARSHALL LEAVER 





Patience Marshall Leaver lives in Los An 
geles. She was born in Manchester, England 
\t the advanced age of 3 months she answered 
the call of the West and came to America, and 
has lived in California most of her life. She's 
sold verse and articles to a long list of maga 
zines and newspapers, and has short story am 
bitions as well. 


The Fox 


I met a fox, 

Red and slim. 
He looked at me, 
| looked at him 


We were not friends, 
We were not foes, 

3ut two strange men 

With different clothes. 


He was, before 
I'd aught to say, 
Around a bush 
And gone away. 
—JaAmes Puitip Youna. 


James Philip Young is the poetry editor of 


SUNSET. He was born in Kentucky, his home 
is New Mexico, and he lives in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. He’s been a prospector, an advertising 
copywriter, a gag-man, a short story writer, 
and a frequent poet. His chief poetie pride is 
having had a poem in TRANSITION. His main 
ets are mountain climbing and the Civil 
ar. 


Revenge 
Though you tread on daisies when you 
walk, 
And snap their stems in two, 


Phe daisies have your number, sir; 
Some day they'll sit on you. 


—SHIRLEY Goopricr. 


A good rich epigram from Portland, 
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HEY DISCOVERY 


GET 10 GLASSES OF JAM 
OR JELLY INSTEAD OF 6 


with this revolutionary new pow- 
dered pectin product, Sure-Jell. 


ACTUALLY 2% MORE 


from exactly the same amount of 
juice because no fruit juice goes 
off in steam! Perfect results, too, 
with any fruit—even strawberries 
and pineapple! 





FINER FLAVOR, TOO/ 


Because no fruit juice goes off in 
steam, your jelly and jam retain 
all the delicious, natural flavor of 
ripe, fresh fruit . . . No “‘ boiled- 
down’”’ taste! 


Buy two packages of Sure-Jell. 
Use one package. If Sure-Jell 
does not do all we claim for it— 
just take the empty container 









MONEY BACK OFFER 





GIVES JELLY MAKERS 


Va MORE JELLY — PERFECT 
oe FROM ANY FRUIT 


See Ss RSIS 





D Sune JEL 


FOR MAKING JAMS AND JELLIES 









Y% MINUTE BOIL/ 


Boil your fruit juice only 
¥Y minute for jelly; one 
minute for jam—that’s all! 
It takes you less than 15 
minutes to make a whole 
batch of jam or jelly after 
your fruit is prepared! 










Try Sure-Jell this year! 
You’ll save time, money, 
labor—and get better jams 
and jellies. At all grocers. 


















and the unopened package back 
to your grocer. He will gladly 
refund the full price of both 
packages of Sure-Jell. 







SURE-JELL IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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|| WHEN YOU BUY 
VENETIANS 
Look por these 
MARKS OF 
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DECOR by RY-LOCK. 


site beauty and luxurious refinement for the 


Venetians of exqui- 


most discriminating. Two-tone Decor tape in 


25 selected colors. Truly the finest Venetians 
made. Narrow slats only. $12 for minimum 


size. 


RY-LOCK DE LUXE. 


clude Catalin cord pulls—slats hand rubbed 


Blind refinements in- 
between lacquer coats, rounded, and ends 
sanded—solid brass, nickel-plated pulleys. 
Minimum size, $7.20 for wide slat—$7.80 for 


narrow slat 


RY-LOCK STANDARD. Blind unexcelled 
for mechanical excellence and quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Easy to buy—cco- 


nomical to own. Minimum size, $6.00 for 





wide slat—$6.60 for narrow. 








A Ry-Lock authorized dealer will gladly 
NCASHTE YOK! windows and Rive You 
an estimate without obligation, 
Consult Where to Buy"’ 
section or write for dealers’ 
names. Free illustrated 


folder on request. 


RY-LOCK 
COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro 
California 


wanna 
AT LEADING STORES 











Makes Houses 
Last Longer 


The weakest points in a house are 
those at which its beams and timbers are 
joined, If faults develop in the joints of 
a house, it has a disease that’s hard to 
locate and hard to cure, not to mention 
the expense. If faults develop in the 
joints of basement beams, the floors sag, 
doors and windows don’t shut or open 
properly, baseboards pull out of line. If 
faults develop in the joints of the roof, 
it sags, springs leaks, and causes no end 
of trouble. 

In the West, we have 2 factors that 
make fault-proof joints imperative. We 
never know when or where an earth- 
quake will strike, and we have a mania 
for building on hillsides. Even a small 
earthquake puts a sudden, severe strain 
on the joints of a house that may cause 
permanent weaknesses. The soil on our 
hillsides has a habit of shifting and slid- 
ing. This movement, slight as it often 
is, puts a severe strain on timber joints 
that may lead to difficulties. Faults in 
joints also develop from ordinary wear 
and tear. 

Over the problem of making joints as 
strong and enduring as the 2 timbers 
joined, engineers and architects puzzled 
a long time. The problem was solved in 
Europe, during the war, in the perfection 
of several devices, which have recently 
been introduced into the United States 
and are now obtainable here in the West. 

The devices are called Teco Timber 
Connectors, and the one that meets all 
home building requirements is the Teco 





Thoroughly new is this air-conditioning gas-burnin 


BUILDING BRIEFS 








Toothed Ring. It’s made of heavy, non- 
rusting, non-corroding sheet steel in the 
shape of a double-toothed ring, the teeth 
being sharpened. The rings come in 4 
diameters, but a 4-inch size is considered 
standard for residential construction. 
The ring is imbedded to half its depth 
i.. the contacting surfaces of the timbers 
joined, and they're also bolted to give 
double strength. Teco Rings may be used 
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These toothed rings make joints stronger 
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to join timbers at an angle or end to 
end. In the latter case a splice is laid 
over the joint to produce a strain-proof 
connection. Efficiency of the device lies 
in the fact that it distributes and equal- 
izes ordinary and emergency strains and 
thrusts put upon timbers. Nails, no mat- 
ter how large, have limited ability to 
carry and distribute weight, because 
they’re driven in a straight line or at 
only a slight angle. Under undue strain 
they bend and work loose, but the circu- 


furnace manufactured by the Payne Fur- 
nace and Supply Co. It created much interest in the Modern California House of New Ideas 
built last spring in Westwood Hills, Los Angeles 
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ar shape and toothed design of the rings 
yrevents them from working loose. 

Use of Teco Rings is indicated in join- 
ng basement beams and timbers, in join- 
ng the heavy side timbers of stairs to 
he building, in joining roof trusses at 
he peaks of the roof and to the building 
yroper. By making these joints and mem- 
yers, which bear the major masses of 
he house, fault-proof, the home owner 
‘educes to the minimum hazards from 
sarthquakes and shifting soils, and adds 
mmeasurably to his home's safety. 
Teco Rings are manufactured by the 
[Timber Engineering Co. A. C. Horner, 
{ Second St., San Francisco, is the west- 
“rn sales agent, from whom architects 
ind building supply houses may obtain 
he rings. The 4-inch rings are priced 
it $12.98 a hundred, which quantity is 
wfficient for the average sized home. 
Bolts to use with the rings run about 
310.00 additional. Thus for less than $25 
ome builders can have a house with 
oints as solid and safe as the timbers 
hemselves 


Buffet Beds 
tor Sleeping Porches 


Lillian Crockett of Santa Maria, Calif., 
ynce lived in an apartment that had a 
wuffet bed—the kind that is pushed into 
he wall by day and pulled out at night. 
[he idea appealed to Mrs. Crockett and 
iow she plans to use such beds when she 
yuilds her house of dreams. The bed- 
‘ooms will open onto a sleeping porch, 
ind the buffet beds, instead of rolling 
nto a deep hideaway, will slide back and 
forth between bedrooms and porch, as 
wanted. 

The bedsteads will be built by some 
sabinet worker who will make regula- 
tion beds with plain legless headboards 
ind footboards exactly the same height 
(about 3 feet). These will fit into the 
sedroom wall as snugly as a refrigerator 
door fits into its frame. If one chooses 
to sleep in the bedroom the bed stays 
ndoors. If one prefers the sleeping porch, 
the bed rolls out, head first, the foot- 
board then fitting into the vacant space 
‘n the wall partition. When Mrs. Crockett 
wants to sweep instead of sleep, the bed 
rolls wherever it isn’t wanted. 
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Don't carry your house on your 
mind when Sunset Homes Consul- 
tation Service is so willing to help 
you with your building problems. 
We do not furnish house plans but 
we do answer bothersome ques- 


tions. Be sure to state your ques- 
tions clearly and completely, and 
enclose a 3-cent stamp for reply. 
Address letters to Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco. 
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MILK-JOY For Everyone! 


More and more adults are discovering that what's good for the 
youngsters is good for the parents. They've discovered, too, that 
Golden State milk, fresh, rich, and creamy, is an enjoyable drink. 

Try drinking a glass of Golden State milk with your meals or 
between meals. Zest for life and good health go hand in hand. 
And Golden State milk promotes both! 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


¥olden State 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


MILK «© CREAM « BUTT EUR® 8 Cio Tf ANG EY GHEE Este 
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THE NEXT ONE IN 
GETS 


ATHLETE S FOOT 


= 





SHE’S A 


“CARRIER” 


HE young lady who just made the beau- 
tiful swan dive has Athlete’s Foot. 


If you could see the infection her bare 
feet spread you would hesitate before you 
put your own feet on the plank. 


The danger lurks everywhere—at the 
club, at the beach, even in your own bath- 
room, and your family may be the next to 
suffer. 


Why not use Absorbine Jr. as an Ounce 
of Prevention? 


Since it kills the fungus, it is foolhardy to 
wait until you get Athlete’s Foot before do- 
ing something about it. 


Keep a bottle in your club locker. Douse 
it on after every swim, every shower. 


If you already have a case of Athlete’s 
Foot, use Absorbine Jr. morning and night. 


Go to your druggist today and ask for 
Absorbine Jr. and accept no cheap imita- 
tion. Unknown substitutes may not only 
be ineffective but actually dangerous to 
your condition. Price, $1.25 a bottle. For 
a free sample, write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


If you are suffering with an extreme case, consult 
a doctor. So difficult is it to kill the fungi that 
cause Athlete’s Foot, your own socks can re-infect 
you unless boiled 20 minutes when washed. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, sprains and Sunburn 





C omMENCEMENT of work on the 
new Little Truckee River dam at low- 
water time this fall, will be a concrete 
proof that sportsmen, power companies, 
water districts, and property owners can 
all get together for the good of the fish. 

The Truckee and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Little Truckee, used to be 
some of the finest trout streams in the 
country. Natural spawning grounds in 
the Little Truckee are numerous and 
good—especially for Lochleven trout. But 
recent diversions have resulted in long 
dry stretches where thousands of trout 
perish yearly. Now, by mutual agreement 
of all concerned, an “upstream” dam is 
to be built, and probably completed by 
the spring of 1938. The new dam, which 
will be on the Little Truckee about 7 
miles east of Truckee, will assure ade- 
quate water for propagation, and for 
migration of trout from Nevada rearing 
grounds to Lake Tahoe, and yet will al- 
low a steady flow (240 second feet) of 
water to go over the power dams at all 
times. The lake formed by the new dam 
will be about 65,000 acre feet, and will 
be fed by the Little Truckee and by In- 
dependence and Weber Lakes. 

A very sporting thing about the whole 
project is that Nevada is paying the bill, 
although the project itself lies within 
California, and both states will catch the 
benefits. Special godfather of the move- 
ment is the Protective Fish and Game 
Association of Nevada. As soon as the 
dam is completed, fish planting will be in 
order, and a closed season or two to give 
the trout a start. 


Hunting Wild Goats 
on Catalina 


Back in the mountains of the interior 
of Santa Catalina Island is a different 
world from the beachland of the coast— 
a land of tangled hills and canyons, as 
wild today as when the Spanish explorers 
first saw it. It was those Spaniards, com- 
ing 400 years ago, who left a few goats 
on the island—ancestors of the fine big 
wild ones that roam the hills today. 

The hunting season on these nimble- 
footed bearded hillies is open the year 
‘round, and hunting them is a sporting 
thrill. 

From a horse’s back you spot your 
game with binoculars, maneuver to get 
within gunshot if his horns suit your 
taste, then dismount and fire at will. The 
gun to use is your favorite deer rifle; a 
30-’06 or a 30-30 will be fine. Some goat 
hunters who have cowboy clothes wear 
them on these trips; but any hunting or 
outing clothes are O. K. as long as stout 
boots are included. Eagle Nest Lodge is 
the appropriate name of where you stay. 

There's no state license required, but 
hunters must get permits and a guide 
from the Santa Catalina Island Company, 






Three goats a day is the limit, and beyond 
that you pay $2 each. Even if you don’t 
get the limit, you have a fine ride through 
fern-floored canyons, over rugged passes, 
and beside sheer cliffs. 


Reviving the Ancient 
Sport of Falconry 


The sport of knights is not dead. Dr. 
Richard Bond, of the Wild Life Division 
of the National Park Service, is one of 
several enthusiastic western falconers 
(fawkners) who catch falcons (faw- 
kons), train them, and use them as hunt- 
ers. Falcons are kinds of hawk. He first 
became interested in this medieval sport 
several years ago, when he watched a 
falcon swoop down upon and kill a tur- 
key buzzard a good deal bigger than it- 
self. The flight, he says, was a beautiful 
thing to see. 

The cruelty that many people ascribe 
to falconry, Dr. Bond points out, is really 
much less objectionable than the cruelty 
of gun-hunting. A good falcon will kill 
very swiftly—in the air, either with his 
talons or by the mere impact of his at- 
tack, or (having brought a low-flying 
prey to earth) by biting instantaneously 
through the back of the neck. There’s 
virtually no pain. There’s far less fright 
than that caused by gunfire, because since 
bird life began birds have been preyed 
upon by other birds. They recognize in 
a falcon a familiar enemy; the sound of 
shooting is strange and strikes panic. 
The falcon never does things half way— 
he either makes his kill or not. He leaves 
no wounded birds to suffer and die. And 
the best a good goshawk, for instance, 
can do in a day is only about half the 
legal limit on quail. 

This goshawk (originally goose-hawk) 
found in Canada is very similar to the 
old European kind used by the gentlemen 
in your history books, but several other 
western falcon kinds can be trained 
equally well. The peregrine falcon, or 
western duck hawk, is one of the fastest 
flyers, making sometimes 200 miles an 
hour. The old-world lanner and its west- 
ern counterpart, the prairie falcon, aren't 
much good for hunting—they lack spirit. 
Dr. Bond’s present concern is the train- 
ing of a young Cooper’s hawk which he 
caught in its nest. A young falcon, he 
says, is easier to train than an adult, but 
an adult makes a better hunter. 

Training procedure is like this, You 
tame your bird as you would any wild 
thing, accustoming him to your touch, 
your voice, etc. You teach him to answer 
your call or whistle. To avoid fright 
from passing cars, ete., you put a leather 
hood over his head (somewhat stiff so 
as not to rub), tie soft leather straps 
(“jesses”) 3 or 4 inches long to his legs, 
and carry him outdoors on your wrist. 
Then you uncover his head, let go of the 
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‘100.00 
Jn Cash Prizes 


DURING AUGUST 


Have you something New in Western Living 
—an especially good recipe for a dessert, a 
“good idea” that can be put in use around 
the home, a new or unusual way of cooking 
apples? 


The editors of Sunset offer $100.00 in cash 
orizes for the best of these ideas submitted 
during the month of August. You may win a 
nandsome prize for sharing your idea with 
the other 205,000 families who subscribe to 
this magazine that tells “What's New in 
Western Living.” Read the details below: 
send in your entry today. 


a) 


3 for the best recipe entitled “My Favorite 

Desert for a Thanksgiving Dinner.’’ A com- 
slete menu telling what you like best to serve 
-or a Thanksgiving dinner must accompany the 
‘ecipe. For example, the Kitchen Cabinet recipes 
and menus on page 38 of this issue. 


‘3 for the best ““GOOD IDEA” about WEST- 
‘ ERN LIVING—cooking, gardening, home- 
naking, entertaining, building, travel or outdoor 
ife; any shortcut, time saver, money saver, or 
other idea which can be expressed in 50 words 
or less. The shorter and more concise the better. 
*or example: 


“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to make book jackets 
of cellophane. Covers so made are tough 
and moisture repellent, and the title can 
always be easily read.”’ 


“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to gather eucalyptus 
seed vessels for the fireplace. A few of 
them thrown on the fire fill the room with 
a delicious fragrance.” 





3 for the best way of using fall or winter 
: apples. Give complete instructions for 
Nreparing, cooking, and serving the dish. For 
examples, see ‘Cooking by the Calendar,’’ page 
12 of this issue. 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE 


.. Put your mame and address at the top of 
each sheet of paper. 

4. All entries for the August contest must be 

Pe uiked not later than midnight, August 

4 All ideas submitted become the property of 
SUNSET Magazine and no manuscripts will 
be returned. However, if your entry doesn’t 
win a prize, it may be found suitable for 
publication, and if so will be paid for at reg- 
ular rates for editorial material. 

, Any contestant is eligible to win one or more 

_ or all of the prizes. 

i The editors of SUNSET Magazine will be the 
judges, and all entries are to be submitted 
with the understanding that their decision 
will be final. 

i. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 

awarded. 

.', Entries are restricted to residents of the seven 

western states—California, Oregon, Washing- 

ton, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Utah. 

. Prize winners will be notified by mail and 

prizes will be paid as soon as entries are 

judged. Winning entries will be published in 
the November issue of SUNSET Magazine. 


ADDRESS ALL ENTRIES TO 
THE AUGUST PRIZE EDITOR 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


576 Sacramento Street 
(% San Francisco, California 
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leg straps (which remain on his legs) 
and let him fly a short distance before 
calling or whistling for him to return. 
Give him a small bit of meat when he 
comes back. This is important. He must 
know he'll be fed each time he returns. 
And when he makes his first kills, he 
must be fed his regular meat and not 
allowed to tear the take. Eventually you'll 
be able to call him back to your wrist 
from 1000 feet in the sky, or if he’s made 
a kill, to walk up to him—as to a trained 
hunting dog—and take the bird or animal. 

To stay in the pink of condition, a 
falcon should be given a minimum of an 
hour's exercise every day. While he’s 
young you can keep him in a fair-sized 
cardboard box; when he grows bigger 
he should be kept fastened on a specially 
constructed perch (not in a cage) some- 
what as a parrot is kept. His diet consists 
entirely of meat, and an ordinary garden 
gopher is always a welcome dish. 

Open unwooded country is required 
for hunting with duck hawks, since they 
won’t go among trees or into brush. 
Crows are the only practical wild prey 
for them. A goshawk or a Cooper’s hawk 
will go into less open country. The for- 
mer is good on jack or cottontail rabbits 
but is too big and awkward for quail; 
the latter is good on cottontails and quail. 
Partridges can be hunted with duck 
hawk, goshawk, or Cooper’s hawk. 

Whether you like hunting or not, the 
pure thrill of training the bird and watch- 
ing his faultless flight is sufficient recom- 
pense for your pains. It’s an interesting 
thing, says Dr. Bond, who is in touch 
with most of the falconers in the U. S., 
that the men who’ve done the most in 
training falcons are aviators. To them 
the flight is a source of perpetual wonder. 





Golf in the 
Canadian Rockies 


Amateur golfers have a fine chance to 
combine a fall vacation in the Canadian 
Rockies with play on one of the best, 
most sporty, and most scenic courses in 
North America. September 6 to 12 is 
golf week at Jasper National Park, Albta., 
and that means the annual Totem Pole 
Trophy Tournament, in which many an 
outstanding amateur golfer has played. 
Special rail rates will be in effect from 
all points to Jasper for this big event, 
and all-expense tours will include accom- 
modations and meals at Jasper Lodge. 


A new principle will rule future fish 
plantings in national parks and monu- 
ments, according to the Park Service. 
It’s the principle already applied to flora 
and fauna in these areas—namely, don’t 
disturb nature’s delicate balance. 

Instead of stocking fishless lakes, for 
instance, or mixing outside species of fish 
with the native ones, the practice will be 
to keep nature natural—plant native fish 
with native fish, and no fish with no fish. 
Even where fish planted would provide 
angling where before there was none; 
even where new kinds of fish would make 
good eating for the old kinds, or the old 
and the new would swim peaceably side 
by side—still the rule must hold. In the 
end, sportsmen and fish will benefit. 

















The Wires Go 
Rounds Round 
And Come 
Out Here 





















If there are not enough convenience 
outlets around the house, the hands 
of your most efficient and willing 
servant are tied. 





Electricity costs the same whether 
you draw it all from one convenience 
outlet by using your appliances one 
at a time, or whether you have 
numerous outlets where appliances 
can be used simultaneously. 





Electricity is the cheapest servant 
you can employ. It should be avail- 
able wherever you need it without 
disconnecting lamps or any other 
appliances. 





Only proper wiring can give you 
this service at all the places you 
need it. 


PACIHG COAST 
bole Serine ate 
BUREAU 





Paciric Coast Evecrricat Bureau 
Department A-7 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the Bureau's free information 
on modern wiring for electrical convenience 
in the home. 
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30c AND 60c PKGS. ALL DRUG STORES—Slightly higher in Canada 


NEW PERENNIAL CHART 
A list of worthwhile biennials and perennials, 
telling when to plant them and where, has just 
been prepared by the Sunset Garden Dept. Send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to the Garden 
Dept., Sunset, 576 Sacramento, San Francisco, for 
this list. 


Unsishty DANDRUFF 


Stop Experimenting —Use Glover’s! 
Glover's is famous for removing Dandruff, 
relieving Itching Scalp and checking excessive 
Falling Hair! Start to- 
day with Glover's 
Mange Medicine and fol- 
low with Glover's Medi- 
cated Soap for the sham- 
poo. Sold at all Druggists. 
Or have your Barber give 
you Glover's Treatment. 
For FREE BOOKLET on 
proper Care of the Hair 
and Scalp, write Glover's, 
, 462 Fourth Avenue, New 
q York City. 
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Aucusr should be a month for con- 
templation, planning, dreaming about 
one’s garden and enjoying it, rather than 
one for exertion, even for visiting nurs- 
eries or other people’s gardens. So I am 
going to advise sitting in one’s patio, 
drinking cool drinks and letting the world 
go by, with merely the suggestion that 
where the summer evenings are pleasant 
we miss a lot, particularly those not at 
home during the day, if some portions 
of the garden adjacent to the house can- 
not be illuminated. By accident one of 
the lights on my garage happens to make 
of a pink double-flowering plum, Prunus 
Blirieana, a perfectly lovely night pic- 
ture early each spring when it flowers. 
From this I judge a comparatively small 
outlay, if expended where it would throw 
light on attractive groups or masses of 
color, would be a good investment. This 
recommendation is not subsidized by my 
local light company. 


There may be argument about my 
plant-of-the-month, Aster Frikarti, but 
it surely has claims to consideration. This 
hybrid, sometimes listed as Wonder of 
Staffa, is rather recently from Switzer- 
land, and is quite distinct from the doz- 
ens of desirable new Michaelmas daisies 
of the novi-belgii type. Not very tall, 
with me about 2 feet, probably higher 
where the summers are less dry, its 


rather widely-branching stems are cov- 


ered with large lavender-blue flowers of 
a pleasing shade, an ornament in the Au- 
gust and September garden and even 
useful for cutting. I don’t find it an al- 
most too tolerant plant like Climax or 
its relatives, but if it asks for a bit more 
care in feeding and watering, it deserves 
it. It is still only available in plants from 
the more progressive nurseries carrying 
herbaceous plants. 


As an aid to keeping cool in midsum- 
mer I will discuss this month no flowers 
of warm coloring. But first may I give a 
partial list of grey-leaved plants, not only 
cooling in themselves but useful as peace- 
makers in a border of divers colors. We 
do need such foliage, to prevent the 
heated arguments that arise when scarlet 
and pink come close together. Most of 
them are south Europeans inured to long 
dry summers, therefore well adapted to 
Pacific Coast gardens. All are of the 
easiest cultivation. In most cases the 
flowers are of blue or pink, the preferred 
colors to go with grey foliage. Of the 
dwarfer things suitable for edgings, we 
have the creeping, too often encroach- 
ing, Cerastium tomentosum, with nice 


Sydney B. Mitchell Digs Up 
His Garden Experiences 
































































little white flowers. Several members of 
the dianthus or pink family have grey 
foliage, in particular the Cheddar Pink, 
Dianthus caesius, and D. plumarius, both 
easily raised from seed or cuttings. The 
perennial Alyssum saxatile might be bet- 
ter if it had not bright yellow flowers, 
but its creamy form, A. saxatile citrinum, 
is easy to use. Among the helianthemums 
or sun roses [ have several with grey leaf- 
age, the best one having pink flowers. 
Nepeta Mussini, a catmint, is grey and its 
lavender spikes of flowers are in perfect 
harmony. The lavender cotton—it is 
handicapped by the botanical name of 
Santolina Chamaecyparissus — is slightly 
taller; it can be sheared into shape and 
used as a very dwarf hedge, but is al- 
ways pleasant even if allowed to grow 
naturally, though its very plebian yellow 
daisy-like flowers are best never allowed 
to be born. It comes easily from August 
cuttings. 

Among somewhat taller grey-leaved 
plants the lavenders are outstanding and 
have the advantages of flowers of good 
color and of scent. I particularly like the 
dwarf English form, but they are all good 
and are readily rooted from cuttings in 
autumn even outdoors. The horned poppy, 
Glaucium flavum, with me not a very 
longlived perennial, does have yellow 
flowers, but they are of so deep a shade as 
to be pleasing even with grey. Gypso- 
phila paniculata is grey in effect; the re- 
cent additions with large double flowers, 
like Bristol Fairy, add to their value. 
Artemesia Silver King has proved valu- 
able—a herbaceous plant of about 3 feet 
high with filmy grey foliage. 


There are lots of late summer flower- 
ing blue herbaceous perennials, notably 
the Michaelmas daisies or asters and the 
salvias, but of blue shrubs for this time 
there are not many. One of the best and 
most easily obtained is Caryopteris in- 
cana, misnamed the blue spirea, a decidu- 
ous shrub a couple of feet high with 
whorls of grey-blue flowers which are 
quite pleasing. It is perfectly hardy, of 
easy culture, and can be headed back 
each spring to one foot, thus keeping it 
topped with new growth and the flowers 
which are produced on it. There are more 
recent species of caryopteris, one C, tan- 
gutica and another C. mongolica, both 
from China and of more intense color, 
but I don’t find them offered in America 
as yet. There are also a number of de- 
ciduous shrubby hybrid ceanothus, gar- 
den forms of our evergreen wild lilacs, 
raised in France, hence their names. They 
are all midsummer flowering, of simple 
requirements, but all need a heavy spring 
pruning to help them keep their figures 
(for like some humans they are subject 
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to middle age spread) and to encourage 
the new growth on which flowers are 
produced. Gloire de Versailles, a powder 
jlue, is quite the best, but there is a little- 
distributed one of deeper blue, called 
{ndigo (Bonnel, the Seattle nurseryman, 
ists it), and I have the queer grey-pink 
Marie Simon, of a shade I remember in 
he covering of my grandmother’s sofa 
30 years ago, a decidedly weaker grower. 


In my introduction this month I men- 
joned pleasant dreaming, but there are 
sther kinds. After a hard evening pre- 
iiding at a meeting of the California 
Horticultural Society, I had a dream. 
Members of this organization bring to 
ts dinner meetings specimens—plant ma- 
erials, we call them—and each is dis- 
tussed informally from a botanical, cul- 
ural, and garden use point of view. I 
dreamed I was a plant material. 

I found myself curled up in the back 
of our coupe; it was a bit dark and stuffy. 
Suddenly the top was lifted and my wife 
jaid, “Will someone help me carry up 
his specimen?” A couple of members, 
whom I had previously quite liked, 
grabbed me by the legs and residual hair 
ind dragged me up to the meeting place. 
Someone said, “It looks a bit wilted,” 
io they dropped my feet into a big bucket 
of cold water. Gardeners looked at me 
ind said, “I wonder who on earth 
brought that to the meeting.” I watched 
*veryone eating but I couldn’t tell them 
haow hungry I was nor ask for a cup of 
iot coffee at least. Then I was stood up 
yn a table, and in answer to a question of 
who brought me in, my wife said she 
iad, that she had found me in the back 
rard and would like me identified. One 
of our botanists pulled one of my ears 
ind murmured, “Three-lobed,” pushed 
ip my nose, looked under it and whis- 
yered, “Hirsute”’—apparently I needed a 
have — then said, “This is a unique 
ipecimen, a Mitchella inconspicua, variety 
wana.” In response to invitation other 
members commented on me. One said 
he had never seen me anywhere but in 
hady places. Another said I shouldn’t 
ye overfed (I hadn’t had a bite of din- 
ier) or I would get gross and weedy. 
Someone added I was subject to insect 
yests and needed frequent spraying with 
3lack Leaf 40, whaleoil soap, and Volck. 
\ fourth thought I needed frequent cut- 
ing down to the ground. A landscape 
iwchitect felt my coat (I happened to be 
wearing my Harris tweed) and said I 
iad a rough but interesting texture and 
ihould not be planted too freely, perhaps 
yest fitted for one of those rough red 
‘ockeries, the kind I have always hated. 

Then it was asked how I could be in- 
ureased. Someone said cuttings, and at 
| }hat a nurseryman, a member, said he 
ywould demonstrate how. He pulled a big 
‘air of pruning shears out of his pocket, 
_}00k hold of my nose—and I woke up 
with a yell which roused the echoes of 
Wildcat Canyon. Hereafter I will be 
more considerate of plants’ feelings. 





| Here’s the best way to beat the birds, says Mrs. 
_}H. Bradbury of Modesto, Calif., who makes fake 
dl out of rabbit skins and old fur collars. Sta- 
ior in the strawberry patch, these cats are just 
8 Scary as real ones. 
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for MOSQUITO BITES 
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The Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 
TAKES the $¥ £44 AWAY 


Send for FREE SAMPLE — Dept. S-3, CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








LOS GATOS OPPORTUNITY 


Two-acre Los Gatos estate with 12-room house and 
separate 3-room cottage, well-located on state high- 
way and bus lines, just within city limits. Only 56 
miles, one hour and fifteen minutes, from San 
Francisco. Ideal building, location and climate for 
convalescent home. House now partly divided and 
rented in four units. Priced low enough to make 
am attractive investment as income property. Part 
of land can be subdivided for building lots. Write 
Owner, 


371 SAN JOSE AVE. LOS GATOS, CALIF. 




























Here's how to 
take the claws” 
out of your raz 





and money. 


MENTHOLATUM BRUSHLES 
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A razor should not pull and 
“claw” your beard. It should 
glide along gently and smooth- 
ly. If yours doesn’t, then you 
need Mentholatum Brushless, 
which is made especially for 
men with sensitive skin. It takes 
the “claws” out of your razor. 

Mentholatum Brushless is the 
result of forty years’ experience 
in making a preparation that 
cools and soothes irritated skin. 
That’s why it is so effective in 
preventing razor irritation. It 
leaves your face delightfully 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, 
lubricates the skin, gives more 
shaves per blade,saves time 


CALIFORNIA RANCH BARGAIN 


240-ACRE RANCH in Sutter County. Some of the 
most fertile farm land in California. River-bottom 
soil fronting on Sacramento River, near schools, 
state highway and railroad. Produces exceptional 
crops of alfalfa, grain, beams, rice, sugar beets, 
corn and deciduous fruits. Five Acres Eureka Eng- 
lish walnuts now at peak of production. Two 
houses, one large barn. Most of acreage can be 
double cropped. Partly under irrigation now. 
Abundant water available. Will sell at a sacrifice, 
as a whole or in 80-acre tracts. Write Owner— 


371 SAN JOSE AVE. LOS GATOS, CALIF. 
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TEST IT 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Get Mentholatum Brushless 
from your druggist on a money- 
back guarantee, or write the 
Mentholatum Company, Dept. 
B-2, Wichita, Kansas, for liberal 
trial tube. 


an 


OF TELLTALE 
ODORS! 





TortetT odors are a danger sign. They warn 
ou of breeding germs that threaten health. 
ummer is the time for added care in the 

bathroom. Keep toilets clean and safe with 

Sani-F lush. 

Here’s an odorless powder, that’s made 
especially to clean toilets. Just dash a bit 
in the bowl (following directions on the can), 
flush, and the job is done. No scrubbing. No 
scouring. No work at all. Yet the porcelain 
pees like new. Spots and stains vanish. 

dors and germs are killed. The hidden tra 
that no other method can clean is safe an 
sanitary. Sani-Flush cannot harm plumb- 
ing. It is also effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can). Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 

—25 and 10 cent sizes. The 

Hygienic Products Co., Can- 

ton, Ohio. 
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Ow is the time to top dress your lawn and 
garden with manured peat moss, if you 
a to keep a healthy-looking garden and 
awn. 


This inexpensive poultry by-product sup- 
plies the much-needed nitrogen for plant life 
—yet will not burn or leach. The millions of 
tiny moisture-absorbing peat moss cells store 
up this valuable plant food and slowly re- 
lease it in solution to the roots of pleat 
without waste as it is needed. 


Secure your manured peat moss from a 
near-by registered poultryman. The Peat Insti- 
tute of America will gladly send you his name 
and supply you with a free book- 
let giving timely garden informa- 


tion. 
VALUABLE 


| a ee 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA M-8 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
166 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Send folder and tell me where I can secure 
Manured Peat Mose, 





















GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





Start Biennials 
and Perennials Now 


Annuals live one year—no more— 
Then they’re as dead as a nail in a door. 


Biennials live just twice as long. 
After two years they get the gong. 


Perennials, the toughest group, 
Thrive many years before they droop. 


Beginning gardeners are usually puz- 
zled by the plant terms “annuals,” “bien- 


nials,’ and “perennials,” so this little | 1046 South Olive Street 


jingle was written to help them remem- 
ber the differences. 

Annuals are the bedding plants most 
frequently seen. They’re easy to grow, 
and pay quick dividends in colorful 
blooms. For these reasons the nursery 
staff at Golden Gate Park grows 1,000,- 
000 annuals every year to be used in 
beautifying San Francisco’s park system. 

Biennials are plants that last but 2 
years. They’re started from seed in Au- 
gust and bloom the following summer. 
Biennials produce only leaves the first 
year, apparently storing up energy to be 
used in forming flowers the second year. 
The commonest biennial is the honesty 
plant, or Lunaria biennis, 

Perennials are plants which live more 
than 2 years. Though it’s evident that 
trees and shrubs live more than 2 years, 
the term is applied to herbaceous rather 
than woody plants. The roots of peren- 
nials continue to live, sending up new 
shoots and flowers every year. Peonies 
are a well-known example. 

August is the best month to sow, in 
flats or pots, biennial and perennial seeds 
for next year. Californians can still start 
certain tougher annuals for this year. 
Many gardeners are confused as to 
proper seed-sowing time, probably due 
to the writings in English garden books 
which advise the sowing of biennials and 
perennials in June. Western gardeners 
will find such advice has 3 disadvan- 
tages. In the first place fresh seed is not 
available that early. Secondly, plants 
started in June will be no better than 
those started 2 months later. Two months 
of extra care can thus be saved. Thirdly, 
gardeners in the colder sections will find 
that plants started early will grow too 
large to be overwintered easily in cold 
frames. 

Study the seed catalogs of western 
seedsmen. Decide which plants have the 
most appeal and whether they have 
proper places in the garden scheme. It 
will be wise to note the blooming dates 
of the various flowers. By making a care- 
ful choice of flowers which bloom at dif- 
ferent months, the greatest possible con- 
tinuous enjoyment is derived, even from 
small gardens. Plan the garden in scale 
on drawing paper, and use colored cray- 
ons to indicate the garden color scheme. 
Changes are easily made on paper, while 
substitutions can hardly be made after 
the plants are growing in the garden. 

When selecting varieties it should be 








BUILD YOUR OWN DESIGN 
Firoplace 


AROUND A 
SUPERIOR 


heat circulating UNIT 
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Provides cheerful glow of 
open fireplace; circulates 
uniform heat to far corners 
and adjoining rooms. Eco- 
nomical way of heating 
large living and game 
rooms, small bungalows, 
mountain and lake cabins. 
Burns all fuels. Guar- 
anteed: Smokeless, lifetime 
service and maximum heat- 
ing results. Write for name 
of distributor near you. Ad- 
vise if building new or re- 
modeling present fireplace. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 
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Sunset readers about to build new homes 
should see Casa de Vista, the demonstra- 
tion house built by the Los Angeles Invest- 
ment Co., and furnished by Bullock’s Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration. The house, 
located at 3711 Northland Drive, Los An- 
geles, is open for inspection daily from 11 


to 9. 
| 


Sunset’s Garden Editor has 
contacted owners of outstand- 


ing gardens from Seattle to 





San Diego, and has secured 

their permission to let Sunset readers stop 
in to see their gardens this summer. For a 
complete list of these interesting western 
gardens open to Sunset readers, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to the Garden 
Dept., Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 


Street, San Francisco. 





TAKE NO CHANCES 
USE ONLY GENUINE 
O-CEDAR POLISH 
THAT RESTORES 
LUSTRE QUICKLY 
AND EASILY. IT'S 
BEEN PROTECTING 
FURNITURE FOR 
28 YEARS. DONT 
ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 


POLISH « MOPS e WAX 
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remembered that some plants will like 
full sun, some partial shade, and a few 
full shade. For examples, scabiosas thrive 
in the sun, foxgloves like partial shade, 
and Japanese anemones full shade. Choose 
warm colors for the sunny beds, and 
cool colors for shaded areas. 

As soon as varieties have been selected, 
send for the seeds at once, and sow 
them in coarse freshwater sand in flats. 
The seedlings should be shifted when 
they've reached a height of one inch. 
Transplant them to flats of soil consist- 
ing of 2 parts garden loam, one part well- 
rotted manure, one part peat moss, and 
one part coarse freshwater sand. In the 
colder sections of the West, the seed- 
lings should be overwintered in cold 
frames and planted out in the spring, in 
late April or in May. In the milder parts 
plants can be set out in their places in 
October. 

Biennials are considerably taller than 
annuals, and many are taller than the 
common perennials. Their landscape 
value serves 2 purposes: first, to provide 
accent; and secondly, to provide screens 
or background. Hollyhocks are especially 
good for accenting an entrance to an 
old-fashioned garden. Landscapists long 
ago learned the value of foxgloves as 
screen plants. 

There's little to recommend the prac- 
tice of grouping biennials by themselves. 
On large places where there’s abundant 
space it’s permissible to do so, though 
it’s generally conceded that biennials are 
best when combined with perennials in 
the border. 

It’s no simple task to plan a mixed 
border. Garden pictures are not easy to 
create, and require all the skill of an 
artist. A person’s favorite color may be 
expressed. Pinks and blues might pre- 
vail; or flashing scarlet, with deep blue 
such as delphiniums and Oriental pop- 
pies. 

When doubtful of the harmony of 
reds, pinks, and blues, use white spar- 
‘ingly as a foil to separate them. Pale 
yellow, with shades of violet and purple, 
‘looks well in the shaded sections of the 
(garden. A half-shaded border can be 

edged in violas or calceolarias, with pur- 
| ple honesty, evening primrose, nicotiana, 
-and Japanese anemones in the rear. 






Aconitum Japanese anemone 








Astilbe Mimulus 
Bleeding Heart Primrose 
Campanula Thalictrum 
Columbine Trollius 
Doronicum Viola 

Helleborus Virginia Bluebells 






All come in various colors 
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Prize-Winning 
Book Review 

In Adios for June we offered a $10 
prize for the best book review sub- 
mitted before June 10. James Neill 
Northe, poet and editor of Silhouettes, 
the international magazine of poetry, 
was voted the winner with his word pic- 
ture of Gone With The Wind by Mar- 
garet Mitchell (The Macmillan Co., $3). 
Here is his review: 

Poor Scarlett O’Hara rebelled against 
being a “lady” so much of the time, but 
in the pre-Civil War days, no girl could 
express herself and still remain the ideal 
of Southern womanhood. Widowed at 
17 with her fun automatically cut off, 
and relegated to the groups of matrons 
from 16 to 90, poor Scarlett found that 
life held little of the romance and danc- 
ing she had known but a year before. 
Then came Rhett Butler, who was not 
“received,” because he had taken a young 
lady out riding and due to an accident 
did not get her home before dark; due 
to the fact, also, that he was farsighted 
and could see the inevitable “bottling 
up” of the Confederacy and did not 
bother to hide his beliefs, and last but 
not least, Southern doors were barri- 
caded against him because it was whis- 
pered he made money out of the block- 
ading of merchandise. 

There is probably no book on this sub- 
ject as faithful in presentation of the 
Confederacy at that period, and through 
the thousand and thirty-seven pages of 
Gone With The Wind the reader actually 
lives the lives one by one of the central 
characters. There is no attempt to dis- 
guise facts or present startling opinions. 
The days go by, with their usual events, 
slowly reaching the peak of Gettysburg, 
until the futility of the whole outlook 
is a vital thing. War and party-feeling 
are portrayed to the limit, and the use- 
lessness and defeat of the thing that 
brought on the War is admirably han- 
dled. History is less glamorous than the 
historians would have us think, yet no- 
where is there a shred of evidence point- 
ing to exaggeration of any event; rather 
the hopelessness and despair is brought 
forward in relief to the lives of those 
moving through the book. 


House Trailers and 
How to Build Them 


More than 300,000 people in this coun- 
try are today living on wheels, and many 
more would if they thought they could 
build their own trailers. How to Build 
Motor Car Trailers, by A. Frederick 
Collins (Lippincott, $2.00), is the new 
book that tells how. “Most men, and not 
a few women, have a native ability to 
use tools and, it follows, they like to 
build things,” says Mr. Collins, and he 


Coy 


BOOK ENDS - 





then proceeds to tell the reader how to 
build a tourist trailer and a de luxe one. 
He goes through it all step by step, with 
the help of diagrams, drawings, and spe- 
cifications: tells what kind of wood to 
use and why; how to do the wiring, 
flooring, wall covering; how to install 
the sink, water container, and toilet. He 
also suggests furnishings and gives prices 
of all items. 


The First 
Gourd Book 


People interested in gourds will like 
The First Gourd Book which has just 
been written by Helen M. Tillinghast, 
an eastern grower who has had long ex- 
perience in gourd-gardening. It is the 
first American book devoted exclusively 
to this subject. Although it has only 33 
pages, the book contains volumes of in- 
formation for the novice. There are con- 
cise directions for hand-pollination, for 
treatment of disease and pests, and for 
home and exhibit arrangements. Two 
pages of illustrations make possible the 
identification of the commonly seen 
gourds and also show cross-sections of a 
gourd flower and fruit. Price 50 cents. 
Published by the author at Vernon, Conn. 


Rolling Wheels and 
Hills of Gold 


Among the entries in the book review 
contest was one from Thelma Skang 
Clark, grade teacher in Rio Linda, Calif. 
The books she selected to recommend to 
western juveniles are Rolling Wheels 
and Hills of Gold by Katharine Grey. 
This is what she says about them: 

If you are between the ages of 8 and 
16 (or even if you are considerably 
older), and especially if your great- 
greats came west before the days of 
automobiles and streamlined trains, you 
will be interested in Katharine Grey’s 
Rolling Wheels, and its companion book, 
Hills of Gold. The Lamberts, according 
to Granny, 82 but still with the light of 
adventure in her eyes, have always “had 
traipsin’ on the mind,” so when tales 
of the wonderful West begin to circu- 
late, they are among the first to under- 
take the long, arduous, thrilling journey 
to the land of promise. Rolling Wheels 
takes us almost bodily with this cour- 
ageous family on their long trek west. 
In Hills of Gold we experience all the 
excitement and anxiety of working a 
claim with Jerd and Jim Lambert, and 
at the same time in both books we are 
given a sensible, sane, realistic view of 
California during one of its most ro- 
mantic periods. Although the action oc- 
curs almost 90 years ago, it comes closer 
to the reader than most modern tales of 
adventure. Published by Little, Brown 
and Co. Price $2 for each book. 













Be sure the clothes 
you take away are marked 


@. sh’s) Ola aN 


NAMES 
At school or traveling, clothes must be marked. Use 


CASH'S WOVEN NAMES. Easily attached with thread 
or CASH'S NO-SO Cement. The genuine have “Cash's” 
woven in the cutting space. Orders shipped from 
mill 4 days after mill receives them. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 

Trial Offer: Send 15¢ for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement 


CASH’S 6229 S$. Gramercy Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CASHS} 3 doz.$159 G doz.$2. NO-SO\ 25¢ 
ty a: a ST 3. Cement) a tube 
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- + -WITH THISNEW —/  ___ Zt 
DISAPPEARING DOOR UTILIZED WITH DISAPPEARING DOORS 


Noiseless and perfect in operation. . .. Patented steel frame 
requires no extra wall thickness. .. . Adaptable to any door. 
See your dealer or write directly to us for further information. 
E. C. PITCHER COMPANY 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Cyifls 
Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 


5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz Stained glass 


+ . flowers lure ruby- 
Sapphire. throated emerald 


gems of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 
and wa- 
ter and 
serve.” 














461 Market St. 
















RAMONA CHARM STRINGS 


Colorful, 20-inch string of California seed pods. 
Vividly enameled in bright colors. Ideal for interior 
and exterior decoration—entrances, garden walls, 
fireplaces. 

There is a legend that good foci attends anyone 
entering a door, over which seed pods 

are hung. Price postage prepaid, $1.75 

THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 
34 Third Ave. San Mateo, Calif. 
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INSTALL AN 
IRONCRAFT 


FOR YOUR BARBECUE PIT 


No more waiting for proper coals . . . this Gar- 
den Grill is adjustable — may be easily raised or 
lowered. The steel grate and frame work is well 
braced for strength. Fry Plates, Draft Doors, and 
Oven Doors available. Complete working drawings 
and instructions for building barbecue pits free 
with order. Write today for free descriptive folder. 
IRONCRAFT, INC. 
Division California Plow Co. 
810 Polhemus Street San Jose, California 





The Adiustsble’ Giate 
Insures An Even Heat 


The Barbecue and Grill Stove is ideal for your 
garden barbecue. Fuel grate = be raised or 
lowered to secure desired heat. Ruggedly con- 
structed of cast iron and steel. Barbecue stove 
itself is 27 inches high. Shipped ready for use. 
Also movable Fuel and Grill Grates furnished to 
be walled in stone or brick fireplaces. Write for 
folder and prices. Grill size, 21” x 21”. 


W. S. Weaver, Manufacturer 
1041 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 











... MEANS 1 INCH OF RAIN! Keep your lawn 
in perfect condition with a Thompson Sprin- 
kling System. The opening of the sprinkler valve 
brings a refreshing, even spray to every part 
of your lawn area—and, down go your water 
bills! Plan today to install a Thompson Sprin- 
kling System. . 
Send for FREE literature. 


Thompson Mfg. Co., 2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 


New Inexpensive, 
Error Proof Method 


Build with concrete blocks—then use “‘as is," 
or refinish with plaster, tile, brick or stone. 
Anyone who can make a wooden box can 
build a scientifically correct, smokeless fire- 
place, suitable for summer cottage or per- 
(_)} manent home. 
EVERY DETAIL PLANNED AND DESCRIBED IN 
CONCISE EVERYDAY LANGUAGE. More than 100 
drawings, plans, and designs. Chapters on finding your 
own sand and gravel, mixing and coloring concrete, cement 
mortar, and plaster, ete. Send for your copy now. If not 
satisfied, return book undamaged in 3 days for full refund. 
Price $1.00 postpaid, cash with order, 
or sent C. O, D. postal fee extra. 
P. W. MIEGEL P. O. Box 541 













Oakland, Cal. 
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DIFFERENT ... ina class by 
itself, because Pulvex also pre- 
vents reinfestation for days! 
Non-irritating. Harmless to 
pets. Ideal forcats. Backed by 
93 years’ experience. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. At 


Keeps TI 
drug and pet stores, 50 cents. 
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BOOK — “Raising & Training I 
Write “DR. ROSS” — Los Alamito 


“p Dash Knigndcate 


Destroy green weeds with 


Yards, gravel drives, wa 
NX etc., can be quickly and 


Gr ; fectively cleaned by the 
4 KER-O-KIL 


scorching process. Burn 
trails while weeds are 
green. KER-O-KIL solves 
weed problem. Prices wi 
reach of all. Write for FI 
Bulletin 127-S. 
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Schools 


CALIFORNIA $CHO 
OF GARDENING 


for Wom 


(Formerly at Hayward) 
Now established on the Stanford Cam 


A private and non-residential school offering 
course in practical gardening to women and g 
search of a profitable and interesting career, 
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Short courses by arrangement. 
Fall term opens October Ist. Write for prosp 


MISS ELSA UPPMAN 


P.O. Box 427, Station A Palo Alco, 4 h 
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Hoodacres Originating Gardens 


‘orld Famed WHITES. Rare New 
OLORS. Fragrance. SEEDS: Au- 
ist sowing for June Blooming, 
any varieties. PLANTS: all ages 
om Young Seedlings to Mature 
eavy Roots. Free delivery. New 

Sitalog includes finest Jap Iris 
‘own, 


5. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 


JOODACRES 
BS for Early Planting 


WNA LILY (L. Candidum). Purest white. Likes dry 
i. Strong bulbs, 8 for $1.00. 


EN LILY (L. Testaceum). Exquisite dull apricot. 
, 4 for $2.50. 


tated catalog of Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Dutch Iris and 
ther bulbs especially suited to Pacific Coast Gardens. 


ADEE 


Franklin Bivd. Eugene, Oregon 
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TEASE READ THIS 


0 varieties of Pelargoniums, including our own out- 

ng creations and standard varieties. 

ties of Ferns including Australian Tree Ferns. 

ities of Tree and Fiberous Rooted Begonias, the most 

etory and decorative of all house plants. 

aties of Cacti and African Succulents. 

Orchids and Strelitzia Reginae (Bird of Paradise) 
Water Poppies and Small Water Plants. 

tic accommodations for club groups and family parties. 


(MEAT LAKES NURSERY 


vsery of Many Attractions Saratoga, Calif. 


re best new developments in breeding of 


)). Begonias & Delphinium 


€ on display during August and Septem- 
fe in our Nursery. Visitors welcome. 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
COLA CALIFORNIA 

MX SUCCULENTS— 15 Choice Variecties— 
m erent, including: Cereus Sylvestrii; op. Mona- 

_ Var.; Stapelia varigata. Blooming size. @ 
Special postpaid $1.00 Pkt. California flower 
fee with Order. 
| DESERT GARDEN NURSERY 
L East 110 St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
ER RIGHT DOWN TO THE ROOTS 
wanteed) Attach watergun to your garden hose and 
water right at the roots. No waste. Dry 
f top soil. Pays its way in water saving— 
can be regulated. Let your Roses, Trees, 
Shrubs, etc., thrive with plenty of mois- 
ture. Penetrates earth 36 inches. Order to- 
s day and give those thirsty plants new life. 

Price—prepaid—$2.75 

TATROE’S WATERGUN CO. 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 

(Salesmen Wanted) 






















Martin’s Iris are noted for their 
colorful and healthy bloom. . 
12 fine Iris, properly labeled, 
sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
10 finer varieties, including 
Redwing for only $2 postpaid. 
Order early. Stock limited. 
Write for catalog. 

1 Moraga Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
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EARLY Sweet Peas 


The following ten have been chosen by the 
world’s leading sweet pea hybridists as being the 
very finest MARINE, clearest blue; ED- 
WOOD, rich crimson; WHITE HARMONY, 
erfect white; CHIME, salmon pink; MEMORY, 
lavender : VULCAN, scarlet; GIANT ROSE, 
rose; MRS. REDDICK, shell pink; FORTY- 
NINER, orange; ORIENTAL, cream. Finest 


mixed, named varieties. 
$1.00 


YOUR CHOICE 7 LARGE PKTS. 
Post Paid 
Single pkt. 20c 3 pkts. 50c 
COMPLETE COLLECTION 
11 pkts. $1.50 


H. L. BAAKE & SON 
Nursery 


2616 S. Sawtelle Blyd. 
West Los Angeles, California 
Between Pico and Venice Blyds. 
















AMARVELOUS SELECTION OF — 


Flowering Plants, Ornamental Shrubs & Trees 
(Evergreen or Deciduous), Vines, 
Hedge Plants, Shade Trees 


ALL KINDS & SIZES — REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE — P. O. BOX 389, COMPTON, CALIF. 


Drive —3 Miles South of Compton at Alameda 
(Truck Blyd.) & Del Amo 


OPEN SUNDAYS 









THE HOME OWNER’S MENACE 


TERMITES 


$100,000,000 Damage Annually in U. S. 
PROTECT YOURSELF 
Have Your Home Examined Now 
If you plan to Buy, Build or Remodel, 
make use of our Consultation Seryice 
Minimum Charge 


NELSON ANNIHILATORS 


210 POST STREET — SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone EXbrook 3383 





“Tree Insurance.” Protect against losses by having 


DAVEY apply preventative measures now. Free inspec- 
tion and estimate. 


It costs no more for genuine 





SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 
er SS RSENS 


SKILL KNOWLEDGE - RESPONSIBILITY 


METCO A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 


tact. 
fi R 0 tel Also a soil stimulator which pro- 


duces perce lawns and more 








Ox | D E colorful flowers and plants. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers 
SCHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 


104 Clay Street San Francisco 











TO PEP THINGS UP 


ask your dealer for 


Replenishes the 3 es- 


For QUICK lonish 
GROWTH= 7 srrnocen 


PHOSPHORUS 
POTASH 
just right for Califomia 
Prot | 
10 lbs. —$ .75 


io Pre erga) 
; , ) ery aay 
AW. SON 100 lbs. —$4.00 
i , 


GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


108 DAVIS STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 
for enriching and mellowing your sol: 


Plant IRIS Now! 


World's finest catalog of world’s finest iris. 
Spring bulbs and Selected Seed Special- 
ties also included. A postcard request 
brings this big new catalog. 


CARL SALBACH 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS $1.00—Diameter 1” up. Mixed 


colors, fine bloomers. Other $1.00 Specials. 40 Spanish Iris; 
8 var. Amaryllids; 30 Narcissi and Daffodils; 40 Colored 
Freesias; 50 assorted Iris by express. Three Items, $2.75. All 
6 items $5.25. Prepaid, except Iris. 4 Price Lists; Amaryllis and 
other Bulbs; Iris; Fall Bulbs; Cacti and Succulents. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL,  Dept.S La Verne, California 


WY COLCHICUM 


jj GIANT AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS 
NV) 2 BULBS 50c; 5 BULBS $1.00 


Y}) POSTPAID 


Each bulb produces four or five 
delicate pink blossoms. Splendid 
gifts for sick rooms blooming in- 
doors without soil or water. If 
planted in the garden now you 

have flowers before Fall. Try 
this very new remarkable novelty 


Write for Complete List IMustrated in Colors 










R. F. D. 6, BOX 5168, TACOMA, WASH. 





Free your home and garden of pesky 

{nsects—Electracide lures them, then 

destroys them on its electrified grids— 

easily placed out of reach of children 
and pets—plugs in any household 
light socket. Write for complete 
information. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Burlingame California 
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Bulbs, Hardy Perennials, Shrubs, and Vines 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
Box 52, Claremont, Calif, 


MOORE 
Push-Pins 


and 





di. 


j Push-less Hangers 


are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 
10c Packets 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


Everywhere 





A Pueblo Indian 


Tuere has just convened in Seattle 
the group of women who rule your home. 
They tell you what to eat and how to 
cook it; what kind of rug to buy for the 
living room and how to get the most 
wear out of it; how to live on a slim 
budget and yet have the right foods. 
They decide how high your kitchen range 
shall be, and how the refrigerator doors 
shall open. They test your bath towels 
and plan your baby’s layette. They are 
known collectively as the American Home 
Economics Association. 

A large number of these home econo- 
mists are teachers in high schools and 
colleges. Others are extension workers 
who make a special study of rural homes. 
Some, like Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of 
the University of California, are re- 
search scientists as well as administra- 
tors. But the real Hitlers of the home 
are known as the Home Economics 
Women in Business. Whenever a new 
food product is put on the market one 
of these hewibs works out the recipes 
that are used on the container and in the 
advertising. When a new refrigerator is 
designed, the manufacturer consults a 





scene in New Mexico. A drypoint by Gene Kloss of Oakland 


AD FOS 


hewib as to where the milk bottles shall 
stand. When a new fabric is invented, 
some hewib wears out hundreds of yards 
of it, determining how it should be 
washed and ironed. 


Wauenever two or more of these 
home economists gather together there is 
talk of this and that or baking powder. 
But when Sunset’s Genevieve Callahan 
joins the group the conversation is likely 
to swing—if she can swing it—to a dis- 
cussion of home economics as a career 
for girls. 

Knowing Miss Callahan, it is easy to 
understand why she campaigns so ear- 
nestly for her profession. In her work of 
editing the home economics pages of this 
magazine she comes upon many girls just 
out of college who are poorly equipped 
for either making a living or making a 
home. She meets many older women who 
manage their homes badly and as a re- 
sult of their lack of skill and planning 
are bored with housekeeping. And so to 
the girls she says, Why not consider 
home economics as a career? It offers 


all sorts of opportunities for interesting 
types of work. It is one profession that 
isn’t competitive with men, one profes- 
sion that carries over into the home when 
business careers are traded for bunga- 
lows. To mothers of girls she preaches: 
See that home economics is taught in 
your high schools; then see to it that 
your daughters get plenty of home prac- 
tice in order to get the most out of such 
a course. 

Because of Miss Callahan’s enthusiasm 
for home economics ; because Sunset it- 
self is founded on the sincere belief in 
the tremendous importance and signifi- 
cance of the individual home, it seems 
fitting for us to welcome officially the 
visiting home economists. 

We understand and appreciate the good 
work that they are doing. We drink their 
health in vitamins A to G. 


Ir should be pointed out, however, that 
the drypoint decorating this page was 
selected because of its tang of mountain 
sunshine and not because it features an 
Indian home economist carrying a one- 
dish meal on her head.—L. R. 





GRAD AMERICA’S MOST COPIED RADIO- 


——— - @ —— always a year ahead! 
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PICK OF THE MONTH 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


mites INvyre 





Fairs and Fiestas : 
St. Helena Vintage Festival and Agricultura! 
Fair, Sept. 5-7, at St. Helena, Calif.; Fiesta De! | 
Vino, Sept. 12, 13, at Pleasanton, Calif Quaint 
celebrations featuring historical vintage pageants 
exhibits, and vineyards : 
Calif. State Fair and Horse Show, at Sacra- ; 
Tee as foc cate Fait Grounds. 42 MODELS ee TC Meaty: T0) 
Oregon's Diamond Jubilee State Fair, Salem, 
Sept. 7-13. Regular fair features plus a platoon of p ° 4 
Saviley troml Monterey Presidic: anda string of Ctrl -y4 SLD es Tee) 
<ellogg Arabian horses from Kellogg Institute at # » ag Ps 
Sone Calif. Horse races each afternoon exc ept CTT. | ebonized) a ir s-T. | Mey 4° to $750 
Sunday; horse show each night exc ept Sunday. re i i 
Anniversary Provincial Exhibition, Victoria, Nt ; 
B. C., Sept. 12-19. One of the outstanding B. Cc. , aes 
agricultural exhibitions. Beginning with this 
celebration, Sept. 12, and lasting to Sept. 28, 
horse racing at the Willows. 
Los Angeles Annual County Fair at Pomona, 
Sept. 18-Oct. 4; a huge agricultural and industrial 
exposition. There will be a pageant parade de- 
picting outstanding events in the history of the 
Southland; a large floral and nursery show; and 
the fastest trotters and pacers in America (in the 
Grand Circuit) 
Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 3. 


Rodeos and Such 


Pendleton Round-up, Pendleton, Oregon, Sept 
10-12. Perhaps the biggest of all Round-ups, an | 
epic of the West. Historic Westward Hol parade 
Friday, Sept. 11, at 10 a. m. Cowboys galore, 
prancing horses, real Indians and war cries, 
Among a variety of contests the following are for 
the world championship: calf roping; cowboy's 
relay race; steer bulldogging; steer roping: pony 
express race; cowboys’ bucking contest; cow- 
girls’ relay race. 

Horse Show, Sonora, Calif., Sept. 16. 

Kern County Horse Show, Taft, Calif., Sept. 
25-27. 


ae” 
Salty Sports adn ry} 
Pacific Coast Outboard Motor Races and ee MODEL 6-$-152 $6995 


Regatta at Astoria, Ore., Sept. 4-6. ! LT er} Plata Te in West 4 
Pacific Coast Championship Regatta, San 
Francisco, Sept. 5-9. This is a big event bringing 


ee Werea will bea cat foots FOR 21 YEARS THE FINEST HOMES IN AMERI CA 


Annual Pacific Northwest Canoe Marathon, 


Meudan Victoria to Port og Open to H AVE 4 7 7 Ni 4 4 '¢] 1 1) 9) F TH 3 | ] ZE | hi Ki 


Only Zenith Has All These Features 








A Don't-Miss Exhibit 


Paintings, drawings, and block prints of Paul 


Gaugin, at the S. F. Museum of Art, San Fran- Se Lightning Station Finder (Emde Spinner Method) 
cisco, Sept. ar. 4. Exotic colorings and patterns 

of this artist, forerunner of the modern move- 

ment in art, and contemporary of Van Gogh, are ® Secret Volume Governor 

well worth seeing. Also at the S, F. Museum of . . 

Art; Survey of Oriental and European rugs thru e Foreign Station Locater 


5 centuries, Sept. 4-Oct. 4; oils, water colors and 
gouaches by Leopold Survage, thru Sept.; paint- 
ings by American Indians, Sept. 6-Oct. 4; oils 
and water colors by Lyonel Feininger, thru 
Sept. 13. Museum open week days 12 noon to 
10 p.m., Sundays 1-5 p.m. 


Voice and High Fidelity Control 
Target Tuning 


8 
e 
e Acoustic Adapter 
Miscellaneous 
e 
e 
» 


National Air Races, at Los Angeles, Municipal 
Airport, Sept. 4-7. Main events, Thompson 
trophy race, the purse, $20,000; Col. Roscoe 
Turner is reported building a new plane for this 
competition. Foreign competition has been in- 
vited. Vincent Bendix trans-continental race, 
$12,500 purse. 


Visualized Controls 
Headphones for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Exclusive Zenith Features Patent-Protected 


Dahlia Society of California stages its annual oe) the ian thou 1 i 
Dahlia Show, Sept. 8-10; Emporium Auditorium : Indi oo ight his a mare palace until 
and Roof Garden, San Francisco, he saw the white man’s home—” No matter what 

your present idea of a radio may be, see a Zenith 
Conventions and you'll have a new standard by which to judge. 


Annual Convention of Western Outdoor Clubs, 


Sept. 5-7, at Nesika Lod A he heigh bove 
i gmp River Hlchwey, tween Mal ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
Trails Club of Oregon will be hosts. 


Washington State Federation of Garden Clubs, 
Sept. 29-30, in Seattle. 
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GO SIGHT-SEEING IN 


WITH PANAMA PACIFIC 





Now featuring calls at Acapulco, 
Mexico — as well as Panama and 
Havana —en route to New York 


Largest Ships, Fastest Schedules, 
Coast to Coast 


S.S.VIRGINIA—S.S.CALIFORNIA 
S.S.PENNSYLVANIA 


Make reservation now on a 
smooth sailing Panama Pacific 
luxury liner! Regular sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
for New York. 

Rates — First class to New York 
from $190 — ($225 at certain sea- 
sons). Tourist Cabin from $125. 
Reduction on round trip by 
steamer— 25% “‘off”’ season, 
10% in season. “Circle Tours” 
by rail or water starting from 
your own home town; go either 
way by steamer. Also steamer- 
plane tours. 

Mexico Tours — (round trip water 
and rail) —Two and three weeks 
of sight-seeing in Mexico at low, 
all-expense rates. Visit Acapulco, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, Mexico City, 
other fascinating spots. 

Panama Vacations —Three-week 
round trips with 42 days at the 
Isthmus. Inclusive cost tours. 


Ask weds Travel Agent 
for rates, circulars, full 
details — or call 


Pinama Prajic Mine 


665 Market St., (Palace Hotel) San Francis- 
co. Offices in Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
and all principal cities 
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| Through the Gold 
Towns of the Sierra 


C ALIFORNIA wouldn't be California, 
minus its goldusted past, its dangerous 
days and grizzled miners. But how long 
is it since you've left the bustle of today 
to go pacificoasting in the yesterday of 
Sierra foothills, pausing often where 
things stir the imagination? Somehow, 
those old towns—awake, dreamy, or 
asleep—are always good for re-visits. 
Somehow, in fact, let’s go. 





What to See in 
the Southern Diggings 


Near the southern end of the Mother 
Lode is Hornitos, once a hot-time old 
town, now one of the 2 incorporated 
California cities absolutely sans officials. 

Second Garrotte is the town where 
Chaffee and Chamberlain, originals of 
Bret Harte’s pair, Tennessee and _ his 
Pardner, lived. Not far from their cabin 
is the Hangman Tree, which may have 
given the town its name. Perhaps, in a 
moment of delicate feeling, the old- 
timers, unable to call a hangtree a hang- 
tree, chose instead to call it Garrotte, the 
French for gallows. 

At the base of Table Mountain, near 
Chinese Camp, is the site of the famous, 
ridiculous Chinese War of 1856. Mem- 


o 
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bers of 2 tongs, armed with whatever 
ugly weapons they could seize, met .on 
the field of battle and went at it hammer 
and tongs, making a terrific, unintelli- 
gible din, and finally spent their Oriental 
anger with but little blood spilled. There 
isn’t a Celestial in Chinese Camp today. 

Sonora* takes its name from the home 
province in Mexico of its first settlers, 
soon “vamoosed” by the Americanos. So 
rich at one time were the takings here- 
abouts, that the 4 miles between Sonora 
and Columbia were a solid line, both 
sides of the way, of cabins. Swift, robust 
Sonora of other times is typified in one 
elegant tale: When Jim Hill, hanged by 
Vigilantes, was found to be too big for 
his coffin, the boys didn’t alter the box—- 
they jumped on the lid. 

Columbia* is one of the very best ex- 
amples of a phantom mining town, and 
California is making the restoration and 
preservation of Columbia-As-It-Was a 
state project. Still there, though still, are 
many of the buildings in which drinks 
and entertainment and goods and gold 
changed hands. (Wells Fargo books at 
Columbia show that in those fantastic 
days onions were $1 a pound, and candles 
went as high as 50 cents apiece.) 

At Jackass Hill is Mark Twain’s cabin,* 
built (on the original spot) to resemble, 
in every detail, the original cabin in 
which he wrote The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras. The scene of this yarn is said 
to have been in-the barroom of the hotel 
at Angels Camp, near by. 

San Andreas, county seat of Calaveras, 
is where Joaquin Murieta is said to have 
gotten his start in his life of banditry. 
Mokelumne Hill, once one of the lusti- 
est of all the gold towns, is whither, 
prompted by devilment mixed with a 
curious humor, Joaquin used to go in 
disguise to discuss with the miners the 
way tocapture “that scoundrel, Murieta!” 

Narrow-streeted Jackson is both old 
and new. Still standing is the courthouse 
to which the archives—and therefore the 
county seat—were transferred from Dou- 
ble Springs by a delightful act of strat- 
egy. Today, 2 of the world’s deepest 
gold mines, the Argonaut and the Ken- 
nedy, make Jackson an important, pros- 
perous quartz gold center. 
















What to See in the 
Northern Diggings 


Placerville (Hangtown),* which was 
the end of the very first pony express 
run, is associated with several famous 
men. Horace Greeley, when he came 
West young man himself, harangued the 
miners from the Carey House balcony. 
Mark Hopkins started as a Placerville 
grocer. John Studebaker, failing at min- 
ing, turned to making miners’ wheel- 
barrows. The blacksmith’s comment on 
Studebaker’s first effort was “That's a 
helluva looking wheelbarrow.” And look 
what that crude barrow turned out to be. 


SUNSET 








“There on a rock, about 6 
the surface of the water, | 
] discovered gold.” James W. Marshall 
was writing of the fateful 50-cent flake 
(not nugget) of gold that he found at 
Sutter's Mill, whose site is on the Amer- | 
ican No Mother 
Lode trip is complete without a visit to 
the place where the fever broke, and a 
look at the bronze of the man 
who stooped over and made history 
Auburn, every summer, is the scene of 


Coloma.* 
inches below 


ot | 


River near Coloma 


statue 


a roisterous, boisterous Gold Rush Fes 
tival and the reunion of that most laugh 


ful of all orders, E Clampus Vitus, a 





secret society that specialized in hilarious 
Climb to the heights of Au- 
burn’s hills and you get a beautiful view 
of the beautiful American River Canyon 

Near Colfax is Rough and Ready, 
home of Bret Harte’s Millionaire of 
Rough and Ready, and a town rough and 
ready enough in 1850 to secede from the 


Initiations 


Union, if you please 

Around Grass Valley and Nevada City 
are probably the richest quartz gold de 
posits in the world. Grass Valley,* once 
Angeles was, was the 
dar 


larger than Los 


home of Lotta Crabtree, footlight 


ling, and Lola Montez, ex-darling of 
kings. Lola’s house can still be seen 
there. Nevada City still shows steel 


shuttered windows and steep '49 roofs to 
the world, and steep and tortuous lanes 
From here you can go out in almost any 
direction to once-glamorous camps. 

At Downieville,* of California’s 
oldest towns, the highway has only re 
cently been re-routed over a new con- | 
crete bridge, abandoning the famous Jer- | 
sey bridge from which, with an unflinch- 
ing Adios, Mexican Juanita swung to her 
death—the only woman ever hanged in | 
the state. Shortly thereafter there | 


one 


nary a female in Downieville. 

Close to Smartville is the oldest Cali- 
fornia stage barn—a barn of handhewn 
timbers, wooden-pegged together. This 
was the Empire Ranch Station where 
stagecoaches and “6-in-hands” drew up 
for fresh horses in the ’50s. 

And so to Marysville, at the conflu- 
ence of the Yuba and Feather rivers. 
The modern Marysville looks up, over 
levees, at the stream that brought tons 
of supplies to her wharves for pack- 
mule shipment to the mines of the Feath- 
er River country—to which we shall go 
pacificoasting some other golden day. 


Where to Stay 
What to Read 


There are several good centers for ex- 
plorers: at Sonora, Sonora Inn; Placer- 
ville, Raffles Hotel; on the Placerville 
road, many fine Forest Service camp- 
grounds; Auburn, Auburn Hotel; Grass 
Valley, Bret Harte Inn. 

A large stamped addressed envelope 
to the Sunset Travel Department brings 
you the best handy illustrated guide to 
the Mother Lode we know of. Investi- 
gating minds will like the book list at 
the back too. 


Editor's Note—Asterisked places are 
outstanding. 
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GO FARTHER, 


BEFORE YOU NEED A QUART 





Quaker State. Note the mileage. Prove for your- 
self that you do go farther before you have to add 
the first quart. The retail price is 35¢ per quart. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 






SPLENDID*&As 
fishing. 
= LA, thy, 
FOR FALL VACATIONISTS 
T'S WAITING for you in Oregon — now! 


Chinook salmon are in the coast streams. 
Fat, gamey cutthroat trout are in with them. 
These trout will take fly, spinner or bait. 

Steelhead are in the Rogue and Umpqua. 
Runs of these big fighters will be in Oregon's 
northern coast streams next month and keep 
coming all fall and winter. And it's not too 
late for some grand lake or stream fishing in 
the Cascade, Wallowa and other mountain 
regions of Oregon. 

Oregon's grandest weather comes in the 
sunny days after the first fall rains. More 
people are finding this out every year. There 
are good resorts and vacation delights for 
the family in all fishing regions. 

We not only have booklets on the state’s 
attractions, including its fishing, but main- 
tain a continuous information service on 
fishing conditions. We will even tell you who 
to go to on arrival in Oregon for first hand 
reliable fishing information. These booklets 
and service are free. Simply sign the coupon 
that opens the way to a grand fall vacation, 


Onive 
OltEcon 


ec es ce es es es es oe es es oe 
Travel & Information Department B-1 
Oregon State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon. 

Please send me your special folder on Oregon Fishing 


ee 





Make the “First Quart” test! Drain and refill with 





MOTOR OIL 


CERTIFIED —— 
eh tala A) 


| Travel and Outdoor questions are cheerfully and 
carefully answered by SUNSET’S Travel Depart- 
ment. If you want to know where to go, how to 
get there, where to stay, what to see there, what 
to do, or what to wear, write the Travel Depart- 
ment, 576 Sacramento Street, San _ Francisco. 
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THE PERFECT CLIMAX TO A 
GLORIOUS Mexican Holiday 


What a thrill to turn the pages of history centuries back 
in the course of an entrancing sight-seeing schedule, 
when you discover the near-by famed archeological 
cities of Mitla and Monte Alban. There you'll purchase 
sarapes, jewels, needlework and pottery from those col- 
orful peoples, the Zapotecs and Mixtecs. @ The rate of 
exchange, climate, hospitality and modern hotel and 
travel comforts make OAXACA an alluring place to 
visit. Ask your travel agent to make advance reserva- 
tions for sleeping car and hotel accommodations. @ GO 
TO MEXICO ONE WAY... RETURN ANOTHER. 
To get double value from each travel dollar, enter 





Mexico via El Paso, and return via Nogales, or vice 
versa. Diverse route privilege entails no extra cost from 
western points. @ Write for Illustrated Folder. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





541-J Monadnock Bldg., 
815-J Pacific Electric Bia 


g-- LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Sacramento 
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aie air. 4 flights daily. 
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UP AND DOWN THE COAST 
United’s 3-mile-a-minute twin engined 
planes connect every major Pacific 
Coast city. Fast “commuter” serv- 
ice, Los Angeles-San Francisco, only 
2 hrs. Only 8 hrs. between L. A. and 
Seattle; only 51% hrs. between Seattle 
and S.F. 100 million miles experience. 


TICKETS—Uhnited Air Lines Ticket Offices; 
Hotels, Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 









BY LAND, BY SEA, 
BY AIR 








Mas. J. W. JAGGER, of Garden 
Grove, Calif., was raised in Baker, Ore., 
and when she read in a summer Sunset 
(Out West Test) that the 2 crater lakes 
of the West are in Oregon and Colorado, 
she drew her pen in defense of her native 
state. Oregon, she writes, has 2 crater 
lakes. 

The “other” one is in the Eagle Cap 
Primitive Area of Whitman National 
Forest. “As a child,” Mrs. Jagger writes, 
“T gazed out over the blue mountains to 
the old volcano.” There’s vegetation on 
the crater sides, but inside on the south 
side there’s often snow and ice. The lake 
is about 6 acres big, and so deep that fish- 
ermen say they’ve been unable to reach 
bottom in places. The fish are gamey. 

F. W. Furst, Forest Supervisor, writes 
that this Crater Lake the Second used 
to drain into the Cliff River, but that 
the original outlet has been dammed and 
a tunnel through the crater-side now 
makes the lake drain into Eagle Creek. 
The lake is reached from Baker by fol- 
lowing the Baker-Cornucopia Highway 
and then the East Eagle road to Ideal 
Camp Ground (28 miles from Baker) 
and then following the trail up East 
Eagle and Kettle creeks for 6 miles. 

ey 
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Millions of seeds, bulbs, slips, plants, 
rhizomes, and graftings are being tended 
| and coaxed for the great floral outburst 
/in December which will climax South 
| Australia’s centenary celebrations in 
Adelaide, the Garden City. Every build- 
|ing will have its window boxes, every 
street its festoons, every lamp post its 
garland, and every man his boutonniere. 

February 3 to 7 will see the 23rd Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in session 
at Manila. Archbishop John J. Mitty, of 
San Francisco, will accompany a special 
cruise-tour leaving Los Angeles January 
4 and San Francisco January 5, via 
N. Y. K. liner. Until February 1, the 
group will sail the seas and see the sights 
of the Orient. After a week of the Con- 
gress at Manila, they'll see more of the 
Orient, stop at Honolulu, and reach home 
March 2 and 4, Minimum second class 
from San Francisco will be $490, from 
Los Angeles $498; minimum first from 
San Francisco $759, from Los Angeles 
$774. An extension that adds 23 days— 
mostly in Nanking, Peiping, Mukden, 
Keijo, Miyajima, Miyanoshita, and Nik- 
ko—adds $225 to second class and $218 
to first. 

From Vancouver, a short cruise-tour 
to the Congress leaves January 9 aboard 
the Empress of Japan. It includes sight- 
seeing and expenses in Hawaii, Japan, 
China, and the Philippines. The return 
to Vancouver is February 27, and the 

















She walks in FOOT REST 
FOUR-SPOT COMFORT 


Foot Rest Shoes are delightfully 
smart... sensationally comfort- 
able. Hidden features support 
your arches; cushion the shocks; 
give resiliency to your step; help 
to balance your body... contrib- 
ute amazingly to a graceful, styl- 
ish bearing. All Foot Rests have 
flexible sewed soles. They wear, 
keep their shape, fit at the heel 
and beautify your foot. Send for 
free style folder. The Krippen- 
dorf-Dittmann Co., 313 E. 7th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Makers of 
women’s fine footwear for 66 years. 
Arizona—Diamond Dry Goods Co., Phoenix. 
California — Brothers Walk-Over Shop, 
Bakersfield; Carmel Shoe Store, Carmel; 
Rodder Shoe Co., Fresno; C. H. Baker, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, San Francisco; Peters Bros., 
Oakland; The 8th St. Store, Riverside; 
Emstel’s, Salinas; Lewis Shoe Co., San 
Diego; Dunne Shoe Co., Stockton; Hirsch- 
felder Shoe Co., Ventura. Washington— 


Baxters, Inc., Seattle; McDonald Shoe Co., 
Tacoma, 
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cost is $605 tourist class or $965 first 
class. 

Farsighted people are planning now 
with an eye on May 12, 1937, Edward 
VIII's coronation date. Ten ruling kings 
and queens, 150 Indian princes, and thou- 
sands of visitors will descend upon Lon- 
don-town, which is already feverishly 
preparing. Some of the things troubling 
the Duke of Norfolk, who's in charge 
of arrangements, are, for example, who 
among the Peerage has the right to sup- 
port the king to the altar, or to bear 
the Spurs, or to taste the king’s wine for 
poison. Transatlantic bookings for this 
historic event can't be made too soon. 


A Means to 
Go to Extremes 


A new road that makes it easily feasi- 
ble to see “the scenery of the United 
States from top to bottom,” is now open 
for travel, from Lone Pine, Calif., to 
Whitney Portal (formerly Hunters Flat) 
at the foot of Mt. Whitney. The road, 
built by the U. S. Forest Service through 
the section of Inyo National Forest lying 
east of the mountain, brings the highest 
point in the U. S. (14,495 feet above sea 
level) and the lowest—Bad Water, 276 
feet below sea level, in Death Valley— 
within easy reach of each other. 

From the end of the road to the sum- 
mit of the mountain is 13 miles by trail 
or 6,000 feet by rocket (bring your own 
rocket). 





Travel 
Tidbits 

When this went to press, expectation 
had it that probably some time this fall 
the Clipper Ships of Pan American Air- 
ways will carry their first passengers to 
Manila. 

Mileage books that bring travel costs 
down to about 11% cents a mile are now 
being sold by cooperating California bus 
lines. The book, which contains 700 miles 
and sells for $10, allows transfer from 
line to line. 

Bargain ideas for fall vacations... . 
Five special fall cruises from New York 
on the Rotterdam lead to the West In- 
dies. Lazy days at sea and wide-eyed days 
‘ashore, The cruises vary from 9 to 13 
days and from $85 to $145. ... Special 
fall economy tours to Europe range from 
19 to 28 days (from New York) and 
a 19-day tour may be had for as little 
as $251. ... Austrian railroads offer an 
80 percent reduction to post-season for- 
eigners who stay more than 7 days in the 
country, and if a family is big enough 
some members get to travel free. 

_ A Vagabond Tour around 45,000 miles 
of world leaves Los Angeles on the 
O. S. K. liner, Rio de Janeiro Maru, Oc- 
‘tober 30, and heads west on a route of 
romance. Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, 
North China, Hongkong, Singapore and 
the Malay Straits, Colombo and Kandy 
_in Ceylon, Durban and Zululand, Cape- 
_ town, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
_ Montevideo, Buenos Aires, New Orleans, 
Panama Canal, and home. Who wouldn't 
€ a vagabond! It’s 5 months, all- 
clusive first class, $1,495. 
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Tuinx back to the first time you ever rode on a train. You 
were a youngster then. Remember how the conductor 
grinned and showed you his watch? And the way the tele- 
graph wires waved up and down from pole to pole as you 
watched out the window? Remember the diner? And best 
of all—weren’t you surprised the first time you saw the por- 
ter pull a bed down from the ceiling? 


And then at night you didn’t want to sleep and kept sit- 
ting up in your berth, peeking through the window at the 
passing lights of little towns. Finally, just before you slept, 
holding your breath to hear the rush and tick of rails and 
the faint challenging whistle far up ahead. 


Going somewhere, you were. No fooling about that. Lying 
in bed with the night full of motion, sound and excitement. 


Those were big days and nights—your first on a train— 
but no more thrilling than the same kind of a trip today. 29 
Southern Pacific trains now offer you a new experience in 
travel—the cool, clean luxury of complete air-conditioning. 
There are new-type Pullmans, comfortable coaches, low- 
cost meals. Rail fares are 2£ a mile and less, 


Just off the press, Southern Pacific’s new folder “Four 
Scenic Routes East” is filled with material about trips east 
and to Mexico. Write for your free copy. Address F. S. Me- 
Ginnis, Dept. SU-9, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 


YY 


Southern Pacific 
x 





Dream uomes! Perhaps, unknowingly, you are 
. Perhaps all that is 


living in yours right now... 
needed to bring your mental image to life is the 
magic of color. It is not hard to accomplish. Send 
for the book offered above. See how drab-looking 
rooms and weather-beaten exteriors can become 
perfect pictures of hospitality and charm. 

To put long-lasting beauty and protection into 
your decorative achievements, use Pittsburgh 
Paints. For interiors, Pittsburgh has originated 


one of the greatest boons to modern housewives: 


ONE-DAY PAINTING 


with Wallhide, Waterspar, Florhide and other Pittsburgh Paints 


No protracted muss and household upsets! No 
slow, high-cost, old-fashioned painting methods! 


Copyright 1936 by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


PT aoe BU PUG 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Makers of Wallhide Paint « Waterspar Enamel and Varnish 


Florhide + Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint * Gold Stripe Brushes 


One-Day Painters come in the morning; by the 
same evening the room is ready for use. They 
use WALLHIDE for walls and ceilings — FLORHIDE 
ENAMEL for painted floors — WATERSPAR ENAMEL 
for woodwork and furniture. WATERSPAR VAR- 


NISHES for woodwork and floors. 

FOR EXTERIORS —Patton’s SUN-PROOF PAINT 
Three great proving grounds are constantly put- 
ting Sun-Proof under the severest tests of blazing 
sun, driving rain, frigid cold, salt air. Results of 
these tests definitely prove that Sun-Proof covers 
25% more surface and lasts 1 to 3 years longer 
than poor paint. No guesswork. 

Under “Paints” in the classified telephone direc- 
tory, look up the nearest Pittsburgh Paint dealer. 


He’ll eladly recommend a competent painter. 
g y 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint Division, Dept. 7-9, Los Angeles, California 


Please send me, free, your book, “The Magic of Color.” 


Name 


P.O. Address is , a 


—__ 4 
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The Garden Shrine 
on the Cover 


Rudolph Schaeffer, who designed the 
shrine, is Director of the Schaeffer School 
of Design in San Francisco. Milton Cav- 
agnaro, who built it, teaches flower ar- 
rangement in the school. The photograph 
below shows Mr. Schaeffer and Mr. Cav- 
agnaro arranging the flowers. 

The wall is whitewashed brick. The 
porcelain figure of Lan T’Sai Ho, Chinese 
goddess of gardens, is a rare piece 
owned by Mr. Schaeffer. The flowers 
are delphiniums, clarkia, Peruvian lilies, 
and gerbera, or Transvaal daisies. The 
sprays of shrub behind the figure are 
golden privet. The part of the shrine be- 
neath the figure, and the bowl the god- 
dess is holding, hold water in which the 
things are set. 

Garden shrines of various designs are 
being built in numerous western gardens, 

‘particularly in southern California. Their 
«practical decorative use is to provide a 
point of interest in the monotony of a 
. bare wall. Their unpractical but not im- 
practical use is to express the spiritual 
“significance that every garden-lover sees 
in flowers. 

How to make this one is told and 
shown on page 23. 


Medical 
.Minute-Men 


tl In the old days Californians organized 
caVigilance Committees to take care of 
catwlessness that the law couldn’t handle. 
\nd they organized, volunteer fire de- 
artments to cope with occasions when 
tele, man’s best friend, became his worst 
weiemy. Today Californians have again 
ceren a need and voluntarily organized 
hig Meet it. 
b The Forestry Medical Service of the 
“California Medical Association is an 
‘army of 485 knights of mercy scattered 
over the state, their county units mob- 
ilizable in an hour after a call goes out: 
485 doctors ready to give their skill, their 
time, and their transportation costs in 
aiding burned or otherwise injured fire- 
fighters in California forests. This is 
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Whats New 
bit in Western Living 


their prime object, but they — and the 
balance of the 6000 membership of the 
C.M.A., who are virtually reserves in the 
F.M.S. — are ready at a signal to meet 
any public emergency. 

The whole thing stems from an idea 
originated, cherished, and nourished by 
Director Charles G. Dunwoody of the 
Department of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, 
which has long aided and abetted the 
organization and manipulation of fire- 
fighting crews throughout the fire-hazard 
sections of the state. Last year the sug- 
gestion was presented to the California 
Medical Association, which, like the real 
service body it is, adopted it whole- 
heartedly. 

Immediately applications for member- 
ship in the Forestry Medical Service be- 
gan to pour in. Only doctors of highest 
professional standing and of proven 
qualities of endurance were accepted. 


Conservation 


Last summer, the Service’s first in ac- 
tion, thousands of injured flame-tamers 
were treated (at no cost to themselves 
or to state or Federal government) by 
these men who left their homes, brought 
their own equipment, paid their own get- 
ting-there expenses, and often underwent 
great discomfort oreven danger to reach 
and serve the sufferers. During the great 
Malibu fire in southern California, for 
example, 2,200 cases were treated. 

The doctors are aided by lay helpers 
who’ve pledged their readiness, and who 
act as stretcher-bearers and liaison off- 
cers; and by Red Cross nurses and am- 
bulance units. 

The whole is coordinated like so much 
clockwork, from the twentieth floor of 
the Four Fifty Sutter Building, San 
Francisco, where the California Medical 
Association has its headquarters. Dr. 
Frederick C. Warnshuis, Secretary of 
the Association, is Chief Medical Officer 





Our this month's cover-subject getting ready to have its picture taken. Left 
to right, Mr. Schaeffer, garden-goddess Lan T'Sai Ho, and Mr. Cavagnaro 
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Boulder Canyon forms a scenic 
straits in Lake Mead, the 115- 
mile reservoir forming behind 
Boulder Dam. The Dam was go- 
ing to be in this canyon, but 
Black Canyon was the final choice 


of the Service. Under him are 6 Regional 
Medical Officers, under them are 36 
County Medical Officers, and under them 
are the 485 Service members. If a call 
comes from a Federal or state forest 
officer, the County Medical Officer sends 
out some of his men. If the fire is a 
bad one he may need them all. If it’s a 
very bad one, he may need to contact the 
Regional Medical Officer, who'll send re- 
inforcements from another county. In 
the event of a major catastrophe, medi- 
cal and first aid would stream in from 
all over the state. 

“To our knowledge,” says Dr. Warn- 
shuis, “the Forestry Medical Service of 
the California Medical Association is the 
first and only thing of the kind in any 
country or time. Other western states 
planning to follow the lead are Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Montana.” 


’ 


Boulder Dam Creates 
New Western Playground 


By boat from Boulder Dam to the 
Grand Canyon! It’s a trip that’s already 
takeable, right this very minute. 

Lake Mead, that rapidly growing res- 
ervoir behind Boulder Dam, promises to 





become one of the most delightful of the 
vacationlands of the West, with every 
kind of pleasure craft imaginable skim- 
ming over its deep waters, from air- 
conditioned cabin cruisers all the way 
down the line through sail-boats and 
speed-boats to canoes, kayaks, and aqua- 
planes. 

Since February 1935, when the gates 
of the diversion tunnels were closed, the 
narrow muddy Colorado River has been 
transformed into a cool green lake, deep- 
ening and spreading behind the high 
wall of the completed Boulder Dam; 
forming in the midst of the desert an 
inland sea that has all the allure of a 
mirage come true. Already the still water 
extends back for more than 90 miles, and 
the lake will eventually be 115 miles long, 
nosing right into the back door of the 
Grand Canyon, and possessing a shore- 
line of 550 miles of rugged mountain 
and desert scenery, always majestic, often 
breath-taking in its weird beauty. 

From the steep rocky walls, black 
streaked with rusty red, that give Black 
Canyon (where the Dam is) its name, up 
through Boulder Canyon 20 miles away, 
is something like a trip through the fiords 
of Norway, while the snows of Charles- 
ton Peak gleam far off on the western 
horizon, and in the nearer distance queer 
formations of sandstone, carved out by 
erosion, march along like huge chessmen. 
Here and there are rolling dunes of pale 
sand, perhaps future bathing beaches at 
swank resorts. 

In Boulder Canyon, where it was origi- 
nally planned to build the Dam, the rocky 
walls plunge down to the water’s edge, 
black and grey, bronze and _ brick-red. 
Sometimes small jagged peaks rise a few 
feet out of the water. Last year these 


The upstream face of Boulder Dam and the southwestern end of 
Lake Mead, the largest man-made body of water in the world, 
This lake, which Boulder Dam created to furnish irrigation and 
generate electricity, will furnish the West with a new recreational 
area and generate happiness for present and future generations 

































were rocky heights, high and dry. Now 
they’re small sharp islands, and soan 
they'll be entirely submerged by the ris- 
ing tide. 

How surprised these canyon walls must 
have been to find themselves the borders 
of a straits like this, when for countless 
centuries there’s been only a narrow 
strip of muddy river, winding far below 
them. Now green water slaps against 
them, and their deep crevices shelter 
bass and trout. For thousands of fish 
have already been planted for the future 
delight of fishermen. 

From the flat ledges along the shore, 
wild ducks rise and wing over the water, 
giving promise of another lure for the 
sportsman. 

Beyond the narrow gorge of Boulder 
Canyon, Lake Mead spreads itself into 
a vast tranquil lagoon. This will be the 
widest section of the lake—35 miles be- 
tween its shores. Looking across the pale 
blue expanse, you can see on the eastern 
horizon the distant cliffs of the Grand 
Canyon. 

And you can go there! 

Even now you can charter a boat, and 
taking a day for the round trip, venture 
safely into the very teeth of the Grand 
Canyon itself. At the present time the 
still water doesn’t extend quite that far, 
but the Colorado River is 250 feet wide 
there. On either side of you rise the sheer 
and brightly-colored walls of the Canyon, 
3500 feet straight up. It’s an experience 
you'll never forget. 

Lake Mead is named for the late Dr. 
Elwood Mead, the main man of the far- 
visioned and wonder-working men _ re- 
sponsible for the creation of Boulder 
Dam. 

Even now, with the lake not yet half 
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risen to its final height at the face of the 
Dam, there's plenty of sport for those 
aquatically inclined. And at the little tem- 
porary boat-landing, 5 miles around the 
lake from the Dam, 2 companies with ex- 
perienced navigators furnish boat-rides 
for all comers. Speed-boats ply dashingly 
between the landing and the face of the 
Dam, and it’s well worth anyone's 75 
cents and 20 minutes, to look 500 feet 
straight up this majestic concrete prec- 
ipice consisting of enough concrete to 
pave a 16-foot highway from Seattle to 
Miami. 

A year from 
level between the lake and the top of the 
Dam will be much less. The greatest rise 
takes place between April and July, as 
a result of the melting 
mountains of Colorado and Wyoming. 
During the last 15 days of April of this 
year, the lake rose 20 feet. During the 
winter months the level drops somewhat, 
but in another 2 years it’s expected to 
fill to its approximately final high water 
mark, and when that’s reached the per- 
manent building of one of the greatest 
pleasure areas of the West will begin 

It will be a 3-season playground— 
autumn, winter, and spring. Although 
the presence of such a sheet of water 
may cool the immediate vicinity to some 
extent, the climate is still a desert climate, 
and the desert in summer is no dessert. 
3ut from October to May, Lake Mead 
is going to be a pleasure paradise. 

Plans are afoot in certain quarters, to 
build 40-foot air-conditioned cruisers to 
ply between comfortable modern lodges 
at either end of the lake, where will also 
be landing fields for air transportation, 
while around 273 miles of the shore-line 
will run a wide smooth highway, giving 
the motorist a succession of mountain, 
desert, and lakeside views such as can be 
found nowhere else in the country. A 
large part of all this, it’s expected, will 
be the doing of the National Park Serv- 
ice. 

Lake Mead, the largest man-made 
body of water in the world, is linking 
the two greatest wonders of the South- 
west: Boulder Dam, that most modern 


now, the difference in 


snows in the 
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of man’s attempts to dominate the forces 
of nature, and the Grand Canyon, na- 
ture’s ancient gesture of magnificence. 


Scientist Makes Blow-Flies 
Breed Vegetables 


On a 50-acre tract near Milpitas, Calif., 
Dr. Gilbert Scott and his associates are 
improving certain of our common vege- 
tables, and in certain cases doing it in 
a very uncommon way. Dr. Scott is a 
former faculty-member of the University 
of California’s College of Agriculture at 
Davis, and the plant-breeding he’s doing 
is being done for the Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc. 

Maybe we're satisfied with our com- 
mon vegetables, and don’t see any neces- 
sity or room for improvement. But that’s 
just we're used to them, and 
have better to compare them 
with. And vegetable-growers aren’t satis- 
fied at all. They want vegetables that 
won't catch diseases that destroy mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth each year. 

Dr. Scott is working mainly on beans, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, corn, lettuce, canta- 
loupes, carrots, celery, and onions. He’s 
working to develop beans that won’t rust 
or mildew, tomatoes that won’t canker 
or get spotted wilt, cucumbers that won’t 
mildew, corn that earworms won’t de- 
stroy, lettuce that won't tip-burn, canta- 
loupes that won’t mildew and will have 
a finer flavor, carrots with more carotin 
and Vitamin A, celery with finer texture 
and flavor, and onions that won't get 
downy mildew, pinkroot, smut, or thrips, 
and will combine sweetness, uniformity 
of size, and the ability to keep well when 


because 
nothing 










NEW CONTAINER. It 
sub-irrigates. It's double- 
bottomed; water, poured 
in the end, is drawn up 
through slits by capillary 
attraction, and reaches 
the roots more directly 
and uniformly. There's less 
evaporation, so it's refilled 
only about once a week. 
The miniature garden of 
pteris ferns, English ivy, 
and baby-tears is by Po- 
desta & Baldocchi, San 
Francisco florists, who, and 
other western florists, have 
this Sawa line of pottery 
containers. The above is $3 








Blow-flies being used to pollinate 
an onion plant with its own pol- 
len, at the Associated Seed 
Growers’ seed-breeding station 
near Milpitas, Calif. Top—Inside 
the hood. Above—Hood removed 
for closeup of flies and onion 
flowers 


stored. In other words, he’s working. 

The uncommon method is being em- 
ployed in the cases of carrots, celery, and 
onions. 

In a small screen-house, beef-lungs are 
hung up. Blow-flies, sometimes called 
bluebottle flies, are caught and put in 
with the lungs. There’s no accounting for 
tastes, and a blow-fly feels that a good 
odoriferous decaying beef-lung is a fine 
place to raise children. The blow-flies 
lay their eggs in the meat, and the eggs 
hatch into larvae (maggots) that feed 
on the meat. When the larvae reach a 
certain stage they drop from the meat 
into pans of sand beneath it, and bury 
themselves in the sand. When they've en- 
closed themselves in their shiny brown 
cases the larvae (now pupae) are strained 
out of the sand, and a little warm weather 
will cause them to emerge from the cases 
—reborn, and now flies. 

So far, so what? This: In cross-breed- 
ing 2 varieties of any vegetable the trans- 
ference of pollen from the flower of one 
variety to the flower of another has for- 
merly been effected by hand, usually with 
a small camel’s-hair brush. But the flow- 
ers of carrots, celery, and onions are so 
very tiny that the work was comparable 
to writing on the head of a pin, and be- 


sides being so laborious was too often 
disappointing in results. Only a very 
small percentage of the treated flowers 
would produce seed. Dr. Scott chooses 
certain growing flowering carrot, celery, 
or onion plants to be the female parents 
in the crosses he wants made, removes 
their anthers so their own pollen won't 
interfere with the process, and completely 
encloses each plant in an individual 
cheesecloth hood, along with a flowering 
stalk, set in a bottle of water, from a 
plant chosen as the male parent. Then 
he puts about a hundred of his blow- 
flies under the hood. The flies fly back 
and forth feeding on the nectar of the 
flowers, and pollen gets on their bodies 
and legs and is transferred from the 
male flowers to the female. Just to make 
sure, a week after the first batch of flies 
another hundred is put in. By that time 
most of the first hundred have died— 
martyrs to the cause of science and good 
eats. 

Nature has been harnessed, and has 
done the job as only she knows how. 
The percentage of seed-bearing is much 
higher, and time and trouble have been 
saved. The same method is used when, 
cross-breeding having been accomplished, 
in-breeding (self-pollinating a single 
plant) is done to strengthen the charac- 
teristics achieved. The reason Dr. Scott 


raises blow-flies, and doesn’t use just any 
old ones he could catch, is that caught 
flies would be likely to have undesired 
pollen on them. 

The blow-fly method was first devel- 
oped by Professor H. A. Jones, who has 
just recently left the U. C. College of 
Agriculture and gone with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Associated Seed Growers, Inc., 
invites the public to visit the seed-breed- 
ing station between the hours of 8 and 5 
any day but Sunday. It’s a quarter-mile 
west of Milpitas and on the Alviso high- 
way. Associated Seed Growers sells no 
seed retail. 


Another Great Achievement 
of the Heroic Northwest 


The North Pacific Slope has quietly 
built an industry that is affecting gardens 
all over America—the lily bulb industry. 
These Northwest growers have done 
something bigger than can be measured 
by cash returns alone. They’ve restored 
public confidence in this glorious flower 
which, because of frequently diseased 
foreign stocks, was losing its hold on 
gardens after centuries of honor. 

The lily industry differs largely from 
other bulb-raising in that in a consider- 
able number of cases the grower deals 





REMARKABLE NEW DUTCH IRIS. Golden Lion—this month on the 

American market for the first time. It's a really and truly golden yellow, 

and the flowers are LARGE—4 inches wide. Unprecedented features 

are the ruffled petals and the fragrance. Bulbs are 30 cents each, Oregon 
Bulb Farms, Sandy, Ore. 


exclusively with one or a few varieties, 
on a comparatively small plot; though 


there are a few people with larger plant-. 


ings, like the Sheffields, who pioneered 
the industry on Vashon Island. As one 
grower puts it, “You can grow a lot of 
lilies on an acre.” 

You can on the North Pacific Slope. 
Relatively low equable temperature$, high 
atmospheric humidity, and abundant and 
well-distributed rainfall, all boil down to 
Right Climate; while the necessary “por- 
ous soil high in organic debris” is just 
the kind of ground the grinding glaciers 
left behind in past ages when they re- 
treated northward. On Vashon Island, 
“The Lily Isle,” they claim that 2 glaciers 
grinding against each other created the 
island itself, by forcing its land higher 
than what is now Puget Sound. Anyway, 
Vashon Island has produced real results 
with lilies, a community of real lily-en- 
thusiasts, and the first Lily Growers As- 
sociation, with Mr. Alexander Stewart its 
president. 

The lily growers in Washington are lo- 


_cated at various points in the Puget Sound 


region, and the Oregon growers, whose 
work has been of such vital importance, 
are mostly in the Portland region. 

Vashon Island is typical of the lily in- 
dustry. Everybody here knows something 
about lilies, whether he grows them or 
not. The annual Lily Show marks the 
great bloom of Regals. Visitors crowd 
the boats. In spite of the fact that these 
growers are all business rivals, just start 
them on the lily subject and they’re neigh- 
bors over the back fence, swapping ex- 
periences that most men would keep to 
themselves as valuable trade secrets. The 
late but immortal Dr. David Griffiths, of 
the Department of Agriculture’s bulb sta- 
tion at Bellingham, often worked with 
these men, and is to them a beloved lost 
prophet. Here his mantle has fallen upon 
the shoulders of the Reverend Stephen 
Harmeling, sturdy shoulders despite their 
85 years. 

Mr. Harmeling grows rows upon rows 
of lilies in the field, and a gardenful in 
his garden. They grow in every conceiy- 
able corner—any place with soil enough 
for a bulb. He loves his lilies like some 
men love children. Making new varieties 
of lily is his most absorbing interest. 
Nearly every Harmeling marker bears 
the hybrid cross. He’s used the Nankeen 
and Sunset kinds in cross-breeding, but 
his main work is with the Hood and 
Shasta lilies. Last year a world-famous 
firm at Tunbridge Wells, England, took 
3 of his Shasta hybrids to put on the 
world market. 

“They gave me a good proposition, 
too,” he added with a pleased boyish 
smile, as he paused in his stride after 
tramping his fields for 2 hours with the 
writer of this. Eight months later he 
stood by his marvelous exhibit at the Va- 
shon Lily Show. That same pleased boy- 
ish smile broke as he leaned to whisper 
to the writer: 

“Tunbridge Wells just wrote me that 
I’ve got something REAL in those 3 hy- 
brids.” 

Healthy bulbs are the foundation of 
the Northwest lily industry. Healthy 
bulbs are the creed that Dr. Griffiths, 
first, last, and all the time, preached to 
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“French 


Provincial 


Mx. av MRS. “CARROLL? T&T: 
HARRIS built a French Provincial home 
on a large level countryside lot in Ather- 
ton, California. They decided on Henry 
Gutterson for the architecting, and the 
results were as shown above. 

The bedrooms are large and spacious; 
the maid’s room downstairs has a pri- 
vate entrance porch. A pantry connects 
the kitchen and the dining room. A simply 
carved Arizona sandstone fireplace is a 
feature of the living room. On either 
side of the room French doors lead to 
brick terraces. Light fixtures throughout 
the house are of hand-worked metal in 
French Provincial style. Hardware is of 
dull brass. 

The interior walls of the house are an 
attractive eggshell-shade natural smooth 
finish plaster. The tint was mixed right 
into the plaster. With this finish, walls 
later may be either wallpapered or can- 
vassed. Woodwork throughout the house 


is off-white, and the floors are dark oak 


plank. 

The exterior of the house is cream, 
with shutters and woodwork in white. 
Espalier trees give the appropriate period 
accent to the exterior appearance. Tubbed 
pink oleanders are on the terrace; bou- 
gainvillea clings to the trellis at the front 
entrance; English laurel grows around 
the house. An Irish yew against the ga- 
rage breaks the bareness of the wall. 
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How to Grow 
Sweet Peas 


Thorough soil preparation is 

essential. Plant seeds singly, 

one inch deep, 3 inches apart. 

Gradually fill in trench with 
soil as the plants grow 


When they're 3 inches high, 

thin the plants to 6 inches 

apart. Support them with twigs 

set behind them, as shown 
above, at left 
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When the plants are 6 inches, 
provide permanent support — 
coarse-meshed chicken-wire ex- 
cept where climate is hot. 
There, use strings or brush in- 


Water roots only. Water thor- 

oughly once a week; the next 

day, cultivate. Stimulate month- 

ly with commercial fertilizer. 

Pick faded flowers to prevent 
seed formation 





This Math in 


A PERSON who has seen anemones 
and ranunculi blooming, and then for the 
first time sees anemone tubers and ranun- 
culus tubers, is always surprised to the 
exclamation point. Because they’re so old- 
ropy dry—so utterly lifeless-looking. An 
anemone tuber looks like a dried-up 
spider. A ranunculus tuber looks like a 
browned and dried-up tooth with roots. 

But the flowers are the life of the gar- 
den. Anemones have poppy-like flowers 
3 or 3% inches across—red, white, blue, 
or pink—on 6-inch stems. The flowers 
are single (the Caen strain) or semi- 
double (the St. Brigid). The St. Brigids 
are the most popular. Ranunculus flow- 
ers, which are 2 inches across, come 
white, yellow, pink, red, or scarlet, and 
are shaped somewhat like those of pom- 
pon dahlias. The plants are about 18 
inches high. Anemones and ranunculi 
are very gay flowers, especially when 
planted (not together, of course) in beds 
of mixed colors. A pretty trick is to edge 
the beds with violas or pansies. 

Anemones are sun-lovers. Ranunculi 
like, either sun or partial shade. Both 
prefer light loam. Soak the bulbs in 
water for 3 hours before planting. By 
the end of the soaking, they’ll have lost 
their shriveled aspect and be plump and 
prosperous-looking. Plant them one inch 
deep and 6 to 8 inches apart. Planted 
now, they'll bloom from sometime in 
March through May. 

Anemone and ranunculus bulbs cost, 
most places, 50 cents a dozen or $3.50 a 
hundred. If there’s garden space, plant 
at least 50 of each. 


Try Some 
Autumn-Blooming Irises 


The latest vogue in irisdom is the new 
fall-flowering irises, which have 2 flower- 
ing seasons a year. They flower in the 
spring with the other types, and again 
in the fall, beginning in August. Some 
varieties will bloom right up to the heavy 
frosts. Some, besides spring and fall, 
bloom intermittently throughout the year. 
Fall-blooming irises originated in France 
about 6 years ago. American hybridists, 
not greatly enthused over the French in- 
troductions at first, warmed up to them 
later. As a result there are on the market 
today over 25 varieties of the new type 
that boast American origin. They range 
in height from little 10-inch Neola to 
30-inch Autumn King. 

The new type is happy in all corners 
of the West. Though Northwestern gar- 
deners should plant the rhizomes in the 
warmest part of the garden, lest late 
spring frosts nip the flowers in the bud. 
Hybridists are now endeavoring to cre- 
ate varieties that will withstand the very 
worst frosts. 

Plant these irises now, in loose, mod- 
erately rich soil. They won’t respond 
with flowers this year, but they’ll com- 
mence next spring, and repeat their per- 
formance in the fall. 


The newer ones of them, such as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, which has stalks 30 inches~ 
high with red-purple flowers, bring fancy 
prices. The President's namesake sells 
for $10 per rhizome. As the stock of the 
new varieties increases, prices will come 
down. For example, the yellow ever- 
blooming Jean Siret sold for $10 three 
years ago. Today it sells for 75 cents. 

Good varieties that will fit most ama- 
teurs’ purses and fit well into their gar- 
dens are: Eleanor Roosevelt, rich violet ; 
Autumn Dawn, gold and pink; Frost 
Queen, white; Golden Harvest, deep yel- 
low; Jane Krey, dark purple; Martie 
Everest, soft blue; and October Opera, 
a new wine-red. 


Herbaceous 
Peonies 


The Northwest is the best western 
home of those beautiful flowers, her- 
baceous peonies. They’re old standbys in 
all the gardens there, and through May 
and June just contentedly bloom their 
heads off. John Aitken, head gardener at 
the Wallace Alexander estate at Pied- 
mont, Calif., admits that peonies don’t 
thrive in sunny California like they do 
in the Northwest, but declares they’re 
worth growing anyway. If you're inter- 
ested in trying a few, says canny and 
experienced Mr. Aitken, remember that 
the best roots or plants come from 
northwestern growers. 

Don’t attempt growing them in the 
warmer and drier sections of California. 
They'll be happier where it’s cooler, es- 
pecially along the coast. Don’t try her- 
baceous peonies in San Francisco proper. 
O.K. for East Bay and Peninsula, 
though. 

Peonies want rich soil, and shade from 
hot afternoon suns. They can be planted 
from now until latter November. Best 
results from roots planted now shouldn’t 
be expected for 2 years. A few flowers 
usually come the first year, but since 
most of the strength of the plant is be- 
ing expended in establishing itself, the 
first-year flowers are inferior. After 
they’re established, peonies will continue 
to blossom faithfully over a long period 
—at least 7 years, and northwestern gar- 
deners quite commonly find it unneces- 
sary to divide them for twice that long. 

It’s advisable to divide them only when 
they show signs of exhaustion. Division 
can be done from September until the 
end of the year, but the job is best done 
now, so that before frost the cuts will 
callous over and the roots develop extra 
rootlets. 

The symptoms of exhausted peony 
plants are buds drying up before open- 
ing, or few flowers and many leaves, or 
leaves dying back. 

The best tool for the task of division 
is a small pruning-saw, because the 
crowns and roots are very tough. Divide 
into single roots, cutting so that each 
root has at least one eye at the crown. 
Three eyes per root will be better, but 
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no more than that. Cut the roots back 
to 6 inches in length, including the crown. 

The transplanting holes should be pre- 
pared in advance, 14 inches wide and 18 
inches deep and 4 feet apart. Fill 9 inches 
of each hole with a mixture % soil and 
Y% well-rotted manure, or commercial 
fertilizer. Then put in an inch of un- 
mixed soil. 

When setting the root in, allow its 
rootlets to spread naturally. Have the 
eyes exactly 2 inches below the surface. 
To be sure it’s exactly, lay a stick across 
the hole and measure down with a ruler. 
With unmixed soil, fill in around the 
root, firming the soil so there will be no 
air spaces, and fill up the hole. 

Water thoroughly after transplanting, 
and thoroughly twice a week until the 
fall rains come. 


Swell New Varieties 
of Iceland Poppies 


Two new Iceland poppies, truly im- 
perial and greatly worth growing, are 
The Empress and The Emperor. Both 
were offered to the gardening public for 
the first time in the fall of 1935. All who 
planted them then and saw their flowers 
this spring realized the greatness of their 
beauty. Plant some of these seeds in flats 
now, and grow your share of their majes- 
tic loveliness. 

The Empress comes from a strain of 
Iceland poppies that jovial Head Gar- 
dener Fred Saunders, of the famous Em- 
press Hotel in Victoria, B. C., patiently 
developed during 8 years. From the hun- 
dreds of new plants he grew each year, 
he chose a few perfect ones for inclusion 
in his new strain. Saunders was working 
toward certain distinct features. He 
wanted large flowers with overlapping 
deeply fluted petals, so fluted that they 
would almost look double. Besides this 
he wanted the best shades of salmon 
rose and creamy pink—colors rarely seen 
before in Iceland poppies. And he wanted 
flowers with stronger stems. 

Miss Elizabeth Bodger, hybridist for 
Bodger Seeds, Ltd., of El Monte, Calif., 
saw the results of Saunders’ selections 
while on a visit to the Northwest. Realiz- 
ing he had the start of a new type, she 
arranged to get seeds, and carried on the 
development at the Lompoc, Calif., branch 
of the firm. Final flaws were eliminated 
and last year The Empress was put on 
the market. The fluted flowers, various 
shades of the aforesaid salmon rose and 
creamy pink, average 214 inches across, 
and come on good wiry stems 14 inches 
high. 

A fitting garden mate for The Em- 
press is The Emperor, a brilliant Hal- 
loween-orange Iceland poppy found in 
Australia by Mr. John Bodger, president 
of Bodger Seeds, when he was traveling 
“down under” 2 years ago. This one’s 
petals are fluted too, though not quite 
as much. Its main remarkableness is the 
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GARDEN CALENDAR 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


What to Plant 


There’s still time to sow seeds 
of winter-blooming flowers such as 
stocks, pansies, violas, nemesias, lina- 
rias, and sweet peas. If not done last 
month, plant the seeds of biennials 
and perennials, such as foxgloves and 
delphiniums. Bulbs ready to go in the 
ground are crocuses, freesias, ane- 
mones, ixias, scillas, ranunculus, spar- 
axis, Spanish and Dutch irises, and 


What to 


Scale (either red or black) may at- 
tack orange and lemon trees. The 
young scale can be easily killed, now 
by using one of the oil sprays. Genista 
caterpillars (about 34 inch long, with 
bodies dull orange, and brownish- 
black heads) attack both genistas and 
brooms. They’re especially harmful in 
the warm valleys. Mix 2% level table- 
spoonfuls of Caltox or Cryolite to a 
gallon of water, and spray to kill the 
adult worms. By adding 5 level table- 


leopard lily. Bulbs of favorite native 
plants, as Mariposa lilies, fritillarias, 
brodiaeas, shooting stars, and wake 
robins, should be planted now. Oth- 
ers will be ready next month. Get in 
orders now for the popular Dutch 
bulbs, such as tulips, daffodils, and 
hyacinths. Japanese iris can be planted 
now. This is also a good time to plant 
new lawns. 


Spray 

spoonfuls of an oil spray to the mix- 
ture, control over the eggs fnay be had, 
too. Scale insects on such shade trees 
as ash, elm, maple, magnolia, poplar, 
and sycamore should be cleaned up 
with an oil spray at the strength of 
% pint of emulsified oil to each 3 
gallons of spray. If caterpillars or 
beetles are attacking the leaves, add 
15 level tablespoonfuls of lead arse- 
nate to each 3 gallons of spray. Spray 
again in 3 weeks if needed. 


What to Divide -- What to Propagate 


This is the best month to divide 
herbaceous peonies. New plants can 
be started now from divisions of 


maiden’s wreath, Francoa ramosa. 
Shasta daisies can be divided any 
time from now until the end of the 
year. Astilbes, heucheras, and pyreth- 
rums have finished blooming, and old 
clumps can be divided. Clumps of 
Japanese irises older than 3 years 
should be divided now. 


Many shrubs and trees can be pro- 
pagated now by cuttings. Half-rip- 
ened-wood cuttings of azalea, escal- 
lonia, heather, hydrangea, Mexican 
orange, pleroma, pyracantha, and yew 
will root easily now. The technique 
of successfully making cuttings is ex- 
plained and illustrated in Sunset’s 
leaflet, How To Make Cuttings. Ten 
cents to the Garden Department, Sun- 
set, brings it to you. 


Watering -- Fertilizing -- Upkeep 


The good rains don’t come until 
next month, so keep up the routine 
tasks of watering and cultivating. 
Water beds of tuberous begonias be- 
fore 3 in the afternoon, so that they 
can dry off by evening. At night, wet 
foliage and wet roots are conducive 
to root-rot. Give fruit trees one more 
good soaking—the rains will take care 
of them from then on. Tuberous be- 
gonias can be given another stimula- 
tion of balanced commercial fertilizer, 
Chrysanthemums and dahlias will ap- 
preciate plant food also. Start tidying 
the garden now, so that all the jobs 
won't come at once. Clear away beds 


of asters as soon as they’ve finished 
flowering. Spade the ground and get 
it ready for winter-blooming plants 
and Dutch bulb planting next month. 
Dig gladiolus corms and store them 
away in bags of naphthalene flakes 
until planting time in the spring. The 
fumes of the naphthalene flakes pre- 
vent thrips and aphis from feasting 
on the corms during storage. For win- 
ter bloom in the house, pot up a clump 
of Christmas roses (Hellebore). With 
well-drained rich soil and plenty of 
light, the plant will bloom at Christ- 
mas. Christmas roses in colored pots 
would make attractive Christmas gifts. 
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COMBINATION LATH HOUSE AND POTTING SHED. A 
Berkeley gardener built this neat idea himself, in his hillside 
garden. It's a jim-dandy space-saver for a terraced place, or, 
for that matter, for anywhere. The upstairs of the structure is 
the sun porch; the downstairs, the potting parlor, with accom- 
modations for soil, sand, peat moss, fertilizer, flats, pots, and 


gardening etceteras 


2-color effect caused by the yellow sta- 
mens surrounded by the brilliant orange 
petals. The flowers average 234 inches 
in diameter, and the stems are from 18 
to 22 inches long. 

Another new Iceland poppy of unusual 
merit is Yellow Wonder, a European 
importation introduced by Burpee. It was 
entered in the 1936 All-America seed 
trials and received Special Mention. Yel- 
low Wonder has vivid buttercup-yellow 
3-inch flowers on tall 20-inch stems. The 
leaves are silvery green in color and 
prostrate (more or less horizontal) in 
habit. Yellow Wonders are long lasters 
when cut for vases, easily lasting a 
week, Because the color is so brilliant 
and the flowers last so long, it’s predicted 
that a wonderful future awaits Yellow 
Wonder. 

In California, plant Iceland poppies out 
in mid-November; in the Northwest, 
hold them over until the ground is easily 
workable in the spring. Grow them ina 
sunny section of the garden. They'll 
bloom from April through June. If you'll 
cut the flowers constantly, to prevent 
seed pods, they'll bloom 3 to 4 weeks 
longer. In California, for best results, 


treat them as biennials. They last longer 
in the Northwest. In those parts, divide, 
or plant new seed, at the end of every 
third season. 

Seed of The Empress is obtainable 
from J. J. Butzer, Portland; of The 
Emperor, from the Western Seed Co., 
Denver; of Yellow Wonder, from the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia. 


Plant Early-Flowering 
Sweet Peas Now 


In the milder sections of California, 
plant some early-flowering sweet peas 
now, so you can enjoy their flowers at 
Christmas. If good gardeners in these 
sections have good weather, there’s even 
a good chance of getting flowers by 
Thanksgiving. The Garden Movie on 
page 20 shows and tells how to grow 
them. 

In the Northwest, and in the colder 
parts of California, gardeners should 
play safe and plant their early-flowering 
seeds in pots, about the middle of No- 
vember, and grow them in cold frames, 
for early spring planting-out and April 


bloom. See directions as given below. 
There are several types of sweet pea. 
The most popular, the Spencer, is the 
“waved,” or wavy-petaled type. The first ° 
one was brought into being in England, 
in 1904, by Silas Cole, head gardener at 
Althorp Park, the estate of Lord Spen- 
cer. It was a light pink variety, and Cole 
named it Countess Spencer. Hybridists 
have evolved scores of new-colored and 
longer-stemmed Spencer varieties. There 
are Early Spencers and Late Spencers. 

Two other types of sweet pea are the 
Grandifloras—a hooded form; and the 
Cupids—a dwarf type about a foot high, 
with some varieties hooded and some 
waved. Both Grandifloras and Cupids 
have Earlies and Lates. 

Seedsmen say these varieties are the 
favorite Early Spencers: 

Early Snow White: one of the very 
finest whites, with large flowers. 

Early Zvolanek’s Rose: giant bright 
rose-pink flowers. 

Early Harmony: considered the best 
lavender variety. 

Early Glitters: large flowers of bright 
orange-scarlet. Well named—seemed ac- 
tually to glitter in the fields of the seed 
farms at Lompoc, Calif., this spring. 

Early Canary Bird: beautiful cream- 
colored flowers. Well worth anybody’s 
worm. 

Colder-sections potting-directions : Use 
3-inch pots. Fill them with a mixture of 
¥% sand, % garden loam, and % peat moss 
or leafmold. Three seeds to a pot, plant 
them 34 inch deep (if they’re seeds of 
white or lavender varieties, % inch deep). 
Grow them in a cold frame. As soon as 
the plants are 3 inches high, repot singly 
in same-size pots of the same mixture. 
As soon as they’re 4 inches high, pinch 
off their tops, to make lateral branches 
develop. Pinch at about an inch below 
the tip. Set the plants out in the ground 
as soon as said ground is workable and 
the weather permits. 

The above-described varieties are avail- 
able at most garden stores, and cost 10 
cents per packet. 


Slug Those 
Cherry Slugs 


Cherry or pear slugs, those nasty little: 
black fellows that feed on the leaves of 
certain trees, cause gardeners much woe. 
The slugs vary in length from Y%4 to 1% 
inches, and look like elongated tadpoles. 
Their favorite leaves are those of cherry, 
pear, prune, plum, hawthorne, quince, 
and mountain ash trees. These slugs 
aren't really slugs—they’re slimy-coated 
larvae, and hatch from eggs laid on the 
leaves by saw-flies, a kind of wasp. 
There are 2 broods a year, and the sec- 
ond one’s the worst. In Washington and 
Oregon the first brood makes its appear- 
ance in June and July, and the second 
brood comes in August and September. 
In California the first appears in April 
and May, the second in July and August. 

Control measures are simple, Dust the 
infested trees with lead arsenate or nico- 
tine dust, or spray with lead arsenate 
3 level tablespoonfuls of arsenate to every 
gallon of water. The first application 
usually kills them, If there are any sur- 
vivors 3 days later, hit ‘em again, 
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MAKING THE GARDEN SHRINE 


Follow These Working Drawings to 
Make the Shrine Shown on Cover 


In BUILDING the “box” part of the 
shrine pictured on the cover, Milton 
Cavagnaro used pieces of 3-ply pine, 
% inch thick; a small piece of plywood 
Y4 inch thick for the base on which the 
figure sits; and a piece of tin. 

He first cut the plywood according to 
dimensions given, and assembled the 
back, sides, and roof. Over the roof he 
tacked tin, cut in one piece and scored 





at the angles with a sharp instrument to 
make bending easier. 

The next step was to make the frame- 
work for the flower container. (See de- 
tail drawings immediately under bird.) 
For this he used strips of %4-inch pine, 
cutting the pattern of curved sides from 
¥-inch pine. The frame was then taken 
to a tinsmith, who made the galvanized 
tin container to hold the flowers. 

When the flower container was finished 
and fastened to the “box,” the whole was 
painted in tones of rich blue and soft 
green. (All tin parts are painted inside 
and out to prevent rust.) 

Next, the artist was ready for the lat- 
ticework, which was cut in strips from 
¥Y-inch plywood pine, and painted. When 
dry the strips were set at an angle of 60° 
and tacked together with “-inch brass 
tacks, the bright heads of the tacks be- 
coming decorative accents. (In wind- 
swept gardens the lattice “wings” might 
be omitted, and’ the edge of the box 
trimmed with strips of molding.) 

The finishing touch is the amusing ply- 
wood bird, designed by Mr. Cavagnaro. 
Head, body, and tail are made in one 
piece and of one thickness of wood, the 
wings of 3 thicknesses. The bird sits on a 
wooden sphere 1 inch in diameter. A 
small rubber ball, painted, would be just 
as good a birdstool. 
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Don't be deterred 
by the fact that the 
drawings on the right 
look like a Chinese 
puzzle. There's noth- 
ing puzzling about 
the job. If the plans 
are carefully fol- 
lowed, and the fol- 
lower has a moderate 
measure of structural 
skill, it's as easy 
as rolling off a log 
cabin, and won't wake 
up as many people 
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PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 


Tue fireplace at the top of the left- 
hand page is hacienda-style. The scrolled 
toasting-forks suggest that it warms eats 
as well as feets. At the Allied Arts Guild 
in Menlo Park, Calif. 

Many cabin fireplaces are wearing metal 
hoods, which radiate heat as well as 
charm. The one on the lower left, left- 
hand page, is copper. Designed by archi- 
tect John Byers, of Santa Monica, Calif., 
for Mr. Harold Tuttle’s hunting lodge in 
Hidden Valley. 

A why-didn’t-somebody-think-of-that- 
before fire screen is shown on the lower 
right of the left-hand page. It’s simply 
curtains made of metal mesh. They’re 
made to order by Charles A. Robinson 
of Los Angeles. The pair shown is for a 
32 by 40 opening, and, complete with 
brackets, rod, and rings, sells for $24. 

The picture above shows a swell idea 
—do the fireplace end of the room in 
knotty pine. Pine knots in the fire and 
pine knots in the wall. This fireplace is 
set in a picture frame—a border of pic- 
tured tiles. It’s in the residence that 
Newton and Murray, Los Angeles archi- 
tects, designed for Stewart D. Hood of 
Inglewood, Calif. 

The streamlined fireplace to the right, 
built flush with the wall, is a tasteful 
feature of the modern house that Gen- 
eral Electric built in Berkeley from the 
plans with which John Ekin Dinwiddie, 
San Francisco architect, won the General 
Electric small-house contest. 
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Room Recipes 


Game Room for General Entertaining 


A GAME room may be exactly what it implies, but its ramifications are many. 
It may be simply a room where games are to be played, or it may evolve into a 
secondary living room. The rooms shown on this and the following page were 
selected because they show a range of possibilities. They have been planned by 
Patricia Jelton, of Berkeley, for a family that entertains a great deal. 

As no game room was included when the house was built, an addition has since 
been made in the form of a wing. This consists of a basement room used entirely 
for games, a main floor room devoted to bridge, dancing, and general entertaining, 
and a second floor which is utilized as a sleeping porch. Here is the recipe worked 
out for decorating and furnishing the room on the main floor. 





Yellow, green, and white striped 
chintz covers the sectional sofa 


BACKGROUNDS Rugs: 3 scatter rugs of woven wool in blue, 
Walls: Brick painted off-white. BRCers and white, $15 to $25 each. 
Ceiling: Painted turquoise blue. Seating equipment: 2 sectional love-seats cov- 
Floor: Hardwood stained dark, neutral ered in yellow and white woven material. 


brown. 
Wood trim: Painted off-white. 
Lighting: Indirect, cove type. 
FIXED FURNISHINGS AND BUILT-INS 
Fireplace: Of simple design. , 
Bookcases: Containing books and magazines. 


Cupboards: Concealing a radio with attach- 
ment for playing phonograph records. 


MOVABLE FURNISHINGS 


Venetian blinds: Off-white, turquoise tapes. 
Curtains: Draw curtains of glazed chintz, 
background turquoise, with large bold 
modern design of water-lilies in white, 
green, and chartreuse. Sells for $1 a yard. 


The couch, constructed in 3 sections, is 
covered in striped glazed chintz, in yellow, 
blue-green, and white. 

Piano: Discarded bungalow-type upright, 
painted off-white. Bench off-white, padded 
with heavy chartreuse linen. 

Tables: 2 small tables, painted off-white, to 
enclose ends of couch; 2 similar tables 
used in conjunction with love-seats. 

Lamps: 2 reflector-type floor lamps, 2 bridge 
lamps, 2 pottery lamps flanking the couch. 
All have white shades trimmed with cot- 
ton fringe or braid. 

Stationary bridge set: Of fruitwood com- 
bined with white leather. 





Opening off this room is a reception hall which connects with the house proper, 
and from which stairs lead to the upper and lower floors. The hall contains a small 


Woven cotton in yellow and white 
powder room, a coat closet, and a butler’s pantry for serving refreshments. 


is used on the sectional love seats 





Big enough (20’x 28’) for entertaining good-sized crowds, yet so 
arranged as to promote easy conversation and to avoid awkward scat- 
tering of small groups, this game room is really a secondary living room 


Bold patterned chintz makes the 
draw curtains. The upper photograph 
shows a close-up of the rug design 
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NO BASEMENT NEED ED “Farewell, grimy days B. G. (Before Gas). No more 


stoking, poking — ashes, smoke or soot. Fuel bills 
for many (*) of these gas appliances low, happiness high. This is the life!” 


Why not enjoy economical automatic gas heating 
yourself this winter? Merely touch a button or set 
a thermostat for temperature desired and have con- 
stant controlled comfort in every room. 


] FORCED AIR UNIT. New fan type. Fits any nook 
or closet, downstairs or up.(*) 


a CENTRAL COMBINATION HEATING -VENTILATING Mod h : ° sale if ° d 
PLANT. Circulates filtered air with controlled hu- eee Coe AS quicK, Wal Ss = 
midity — warm air in winter, cool in summer. pendable, clean. It safeguards health, eliminates fuel 

delivery and storage, takes much of the work out 
y 8° 
3 RADIANT HEATER for a clean, cheery fire place.(*) of housework. 
A STEAM BOILER for gas-fired central heating plants. Modernize with gas. Only 60 days ’til winter, In 


many communities, special inducements encourage 
early installation now.—Pac. Coast Gas Ass'n., a non-profit 
service organization of which your Gas Company is a member. 


6 FLOOR OR WALL FURNACE. Economical; space SEE AP PLIANCE DEAL ERS 
saver. Single or in units separately controlled. Heats OR Y OUR GAS COMPANY 


one room, several or all.(*) 


5 COMBINATION WATER-HEATING AND (HOT 
WATER) HOUSE-HEATING UNIT. Dual functions; 
one compact appliance.(*) 





7 GAS RADIATOR (Steam or direct-heat.) 
Individual control for each room.(*) 


or a postcard will do 


Ree IRGULATING HEATER. Quick, low-cost | tC, SL 
heat for one to four rooms.(*) 





PaciFIcC Coast Gas ASSOCIATION, 447 Sutter St., San Francisco 


9 WARM AIR FURNACE. One of the most 
popular types. 


Without obligating me, please send information on appliances 


designated by the following numbers in your ad:__ 





NEW LOW PRICES and BUDGET TERMS 
My Name 


Address 
a ee ee ee ee eS 
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Room RP. ecipes —Cont d 


Basement Game Room 


Axy play room of any size can borrow good ideas galore from this basement 
room planned by Patricia Jelton exclusively for the playing of games. The panelled 
wall nearest the ping-pong table conceals closets and cupboards for storing all sorts 
of small games—chess, checkers, puzzles, anagrams, dominoes, mahjong, monopoly, 
and new ones as they come along—as well as folding bridge tables and game boards 
of various kinds. 

The color scheme, running through tones of eggplant and blue, relieved with 


yellow, gold, and off-white, is particularly pleasant. 


BACKGROUNDS 


Walls: Panelled in knotty pine. 

Floor: Eggplant linoleum. 

Lighting: Indirect; row of lights concealed 
around ceiling. 


FIXED FURNISHINGS AND BUILT-INS 


Fireplace: Simple, flush with wall. Over it 
a map of particular interest to the family 
is fitted architecturally into the wall. 

Bookcases: Recessed niches on either side 
of the fireplace. Contain trophies, books 
on games and sports. 

Cupboards: Along entire opposite wall, con- 
tain all playing equipment. Loud speaker 
attachment to upstairs radio. 


Rugs: One dirty-white fur rug in front of 
the fireplace. 

Seating equipment: 2 short sofas, each con- 
structed in 2 sections to be rearranged 
at will. Covered with dark blue leather. 

Billiard table: With cue rack on wall. The 
table is in approximate center of room to 
allow plenty of room for players. A regu- 
lar drop light should be used if indirect 
lighting is insufficient. 

Poker table: Used stationary or collapsed 
and put away. These sell for from around 
$10 to $40. Collapsible metal chairs sell 
for around $3 each. 

Ping-pong table: Also collapsible. Sells for 
around $19.50 to $27.50. 


MOVABLE FURNISHINGS 


Curtains: Glass curtains of gold Cellophane 
with tiny brown stripe. 


Combination backgammon and chess table: 
Top revolves. $10 to $30. Separate boards 
may be had from $1.50 up. 


The advantages of having at least one play room in the nature of a separate 
home club room are numerous. Parents of teen-age youngsters have the satisfaction 
of having them bring their crowds home, without being forced to seek refuge from 
racket and repartee in upstairs regions. Likewise, fun-loving parents may entertain 
in their own way without interfering with the homework or other affairs of their 
serious-minded offspring. 





A stationary bridge set in fruit- 

wood and white leather would fit 

nicely into a living room as well 
as a game room 





This mahogany-finish poker table 
seats 8. It may be folded up and 
stowed away between usings 





This combination backgammon 
and chess table is both collap- 
sible and reversible. The sketch 
below shows how the top turns 








Men delight in a game room of this type, interesting in color and 
arrangement yet utterly free from fussiness. This one occupies the base- 
ment floor immediately below the room shown on the preceding page 
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he Necret of its Flavor: 


Pressed from the Hearts 


a tully-ripened 
Golden Corn! 





FROM TOP TO TOE 
by Vorothy Dodds 


D: PARTING is the task of being per- 
fect hostess to ever-so-many summer 
guests... the problem of making vaca- 
tion days a joy to the younger generation 

_and countless other little diversions 
that play pleasant havoc with routine in 
one’s house and personal life. 

Arriving are days that have a sem- 
blance of normality, with the children 
back to school and the man of the family 
to his daily work hours, actually 
hours, in each day, that the woman of 
the family may claim as her own private 
measure of time .. . enthusiastic return 
to club duties, committee meetings, and 
civic mindedness —all of which have 
lapsed most lamentably the past few 
months. 


In September the smart matron 
searches the stores to find the newest and 
most wearable ensemble for luncheons, 
teas, and club days. Required is a cos- 
tume that can be worn with assurance on 
any afternoon occasion from chatting 
over a friendly cup of tea to presiding 
at one’s club. Preferred is an ensemble 
that can be almost infinitely varied by 
mere changes of accessories. For this 
important item of the fall wardrobe we 
nominate the furred costume suit. By 
costume we mean a simple and chic wool 
dress with a matching fur-trimmed coat 
or cape (the broad-shouldered cape is 
sponsored by Schiaparelli). The dress, 
of course, is impeccably finished, and on 
balmy days can be successfully worn 
without the wrap. The coat or cape may 
be chosen in the length that most be- 
comes one, from fingertip to below-knee. 
Color is as you wish it, and includes 
warm browns, russets, wine tones, greens, 
grays, and black, and the new grayed 
shades that hint of brown or russet or 
green. Whether the trim is of flat fur 
or fluffy is a matter of preference. West- 
ern shops show these suits in exciting 
new wools and at prices to fit any clothes 
budget. 


Fall hats arrive with a feeling of height 
to their crowns, and the sidewise-forward 
tilt so flattering to the most of us. Agnes 
gains inspiration from men’s hats of the 
18th and 19th Centuries in France . 
Marie Alphonsine and other modistes 
build their crowns down in the back so 
that one’s new fall hat will sit more 
firmly on one’s head than it has for many 
a year feathers and contrasting 
stitchings are trims that find favor with 
nearly all designers. To top the costume 
suit we suggest one of the new felts 
matching in color either the fabric of the 
suit or the fur of the coat or cape. As to 


type, choose either the beret-hat, the tur- 
ban, the brimmed or (if you can wear it) 
the off-the-face hat. 


Latest footnotes inform us that day- 
time shoes should be high over the instep. 
Pumps achieve this effect with detail that 
reminds one of the Colonial pump so 
popular a few seasons ago. Street ox- 
fords lace high over the instep but have 
the 1’Orsay sideline—very slimming to 
the foot. The childlike flat-heeled shoe 
is going out of the fashion picture except 
for sports wear. Leading fall leathers 
include suede, kid, patent, alligator, and 
reversed calf. 

As complement to the costume suit the 
suede pump or oxford is quite the per- 
fect accent. 


New hosiery shades seem to have 
nearly as many names as there are shops, 
so just as a general guide to what goes 
with what, we'll mention a few of the 
smart shades without naming them, and 
list the costume colors to wear them 
with. There’s a new light brown that’s 
particularly good with warm browns ofa 
wine cast and with dark greens. Either a 
golden or a spicy brown tone is recom- 
mended for wearing with costumes in 
russet shades, warm browns, yellow 
greens, or black. A neutral beige sug- 
gests itself to accompany blues, purplish 
shades, wine tones, grayed tones, grays, 
and black. 


Daytime gloves grow longer as the 
days grow shorter. Even the plain suede 
slipon appears in 8-button length. Thong 
lacings and stagger stitchings are new 
cuff details we’ve seen in western shops. 


And now comes the time to glance 
beneath the surface. Yes, we're talking 
about foundations! Whether one is tall 
or short or slim or plump, the figure 
needs to be molded if one is to slip 
smoothly and smartly into the new suits 
and dresses. Underneath the tailored 
lines or tunics or flares, the hipline must 
be long and svelte, the waistline high and 
the bustline accentuated. If summer free- 
dom has gotten the better of good inten- 
tions, and the mirror confronts one with 
a form that’s just a shade too mature, we 
suggest one of the new one-piece founda- 
tions. For the fortunate slim ladies, a 
girdle with a bit of boning in the front, 
and an uplift brassiere, do the trick. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BERINGER 


COSTUME SUIT adapted from 
Schiaparelli's Cape Costume. 
In spruce green with brown 
mole trim. Fitted sleeves come 
to points over wrists ... $125 


HAT, tiny pillbox with feathers 
to the front. Brown felt, circular 
stitching in soft grayed green, 
feathers of brilliant green $15 


PUMPS by Palter de Liso, Bedu 
design, in brown suede $14.75 


BAG to match, Bedu 
eslotliereln Sony Fan ee ore $8.75 


GLOVES, brown suede in new 
longer daytime length . . $4.50 


Costume and accessories from 
The White House, San Francisco 
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for you : 


“I'M discouraged. It’s no use any 

longer to pretend. I might just as 
well make up my mind that I’ve lost my 
looks and can never again attract ad- 
miration.” 

Frances Ingram, noted beauty ad- 
viser, receives thousands of letters which 
run like this. 

“Don’t be quitters!” answers Miss 
Ingram. ““No woman can ever honestly 
say that she has lost her looks. She may 
have lost interest in her looks — but 
never the possibilities. 

» “Don’t give up so easily! Life still is 
full of shining happiness, and you can 
have your sharel 


“If the years have stamped them- 
selves upon your face, fight them! Effec- 
tive weapons are at your hand. 


“You see, when we are young, Nature 
does our fighting for us by supplying 
certain softening, moistening oils to the 
skin which give it suppleness, fineness, 
freshness. But as we grow older, Nature 
becomes less zealous in her care. 

“Then we must take a hand. We must 
supply our skin with these ‘young’ oils, 
or trouble will soon show itself in fine 


Life still 


has shining hours © 





lines; loose, saggy folds; crepey skin; 
dryness, roughness, coarse pores. 

“You can do it with one complete, con- 
structive cream. Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

“You need no expensive beauty treat- 
ments, no elaborate set of creams. Just 
this one effective cream to give back to 
your skin oils, which like Nature’s 
‘young’ oils, help to keep it fine and 
firm and supple. 

“Women who use Ingram’s say — and 


- (wawaice.” 
& Milkweed | 
. Cream 


31 


among them are many famous stars of 
Hollywood — ‘It is all we need to keep 


999 


our skins in perfect condition. 


Don’t be discouraged! Restore lost 
beauty to your skin, lost confidence to 
yourself, Send today for a week’s supply 
of Milkweed Cream and Frances In- 
gram’s Treatment Book. 





Send for generous trial supply 





Frances Ingram, Bristol-Myers Co. 
Dept. B-96, 636 FifthAve., New York City 
Please send me a week’s supply of 
Milkweed Cream and your Treatment 
Book. I enclose 6¢ in stamps to cover 
partial cost of packing and mailing. 


INGRAMS Milkweed Cream 
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Escalloped Chicken 


(Illustrated on this page) 


< 


One lone chicken weighing 3 to 4 pounds furnishes the basis for a delicious 
casserole that serves 8 to 12 persons, depending on the occasion and the rest of 
the menu. 

Clean and wash the chicken and stew it, preferably whole, in water to cover, 
adding the usual seasonings—a teaspoonful of salt, 
a slice of onion, a stalk of celery, a sprig of parsley 
or summer savory, and perhaps a slice of carrot. 
When so tender that the meat will fall easily from 
the bone, remove from the heat and let cool in the 
broth overnight, or until cool enough to handle. (If 
in a hurry, the chicken can be taken out of the broth 
to cool.) Take all the meat off the bones and cut 
into pieces, not too small, using scissors. 

In a large buttered casserole, arrange a layer of 
the chicken, then a layer of broken crackers, adding 
a few canned button mushrooms and bits of green pepper or pimiento if wished. 
Repeat, alternating the layers until all the chicken is used. Beat 2 large or 3 small 
eggs until well blended, and add 2 to 3 cupfuls of the bréth left from cooking the 
chicken. Season highly with salt, pepper, and celery salt, pour over the chicken in 
the casserole, and bake 40 to 50 minutes in a moderate oven (325°). If your oven 
is not equipped with heat control, set the casserole in a shallow pan of hot water 
to bake. 

While the chicken bakes, make gravy by thickening the remaining chicken broth 
with flour-and-water paste, and adding a cupful of sliced canned or fresh mush- 
rooms which have been simmered for 5 minutes in a little butter. Season to taste, 
cook very thoroughly, and keep hot in a double boiler.—J. C. O’C., San Francisco. 


FOR THREE TABLES OF 
BRIDGE 


Melon Ball and Grapefruit Salad 
Crisp Crackers 
%Escalloped Chicken with 
Mushroom Grav 
Baked Tomatoes on Toast 


ircles 
Cheese-Toasted Rolls Chutney 
Sunshine Cake 
Orange-Apricot Ice 
Decaffeinated Coffee 





Pineapple Drop Cookies 


These cake-like cookies are so good that I usually double the recipe. The quan- 
tities given make about 18 good-sized cookies. It is not necessary to drain the 
crushed pineapple; use it just as it comes from the can. 


Served with fresh fruit, these 
are great for a simple dessert 


Cream the butter and sugar very thoroughly together, and add the beaten egg. 
Sift the flour and salt together. Alternately beat in portions of flour and of pine- 
apple, then dissolve the soda in the hot water and mix thoroughly with the batter. 
Drop small spoonfuls well apart on an oiled baking sheet, and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (375°) about 10 minutes, or until nicely tinged with brown. (If you 
have any doubt as to the oven heat or the consistency of the batter, bake one 
cookie first as a test.) They will flatten out somewhat in baking, but should not run 
together. Remove while hot to a wire rack. When cool, store in a tightly covered 
tin box, with waxed paper between each 2 layers of cookies. Though these little 
cakes do not need icing, they are very good frosted with a bit of powdered sugar 
icing made with crushed pineapple and melted butter, with a dash of lemon 
juice.—I. D., Bickleton, Wash. 


Y% teaspoonful of salt 
Y% cupful of crushed pineapple 
Y% teaspoonful of soda 
2 tablespoonfuls of hot water 


¥% cupful of butter 
¥ cupful of sugar 
1 egg, beaten 
1 cupful of flour 


Chipped Beef Variety 


1 cupful of chipped beef 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of milk 

Omelet made of: 

2 eggs 

4 tablespoonfuls of water or milk 

1 tablespoonful of chopped green pepper 
Salt and pepper 

6 slices of toast, or patty shells 


SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 
DE LUXE 


Tomato Aspic 


on Lettuce with nyonnaleg 


% Chipped Beef Variety 
in Patty Shells 


Fresh Peach Shortcake Coffee 





First prepare the creamed chipped beef: frizzle the torn beef in the butter, add | 
the flour and stir well, then add the milk and cook, stirring, until smoothly thick- 
ened. Make the omelet as usual, beating the eggs with the milk, green pepper, and | 
seasonings, and cooking until firm and lightly browned in hot butter. Cut the — 
omelet into bits and stir into the creamed beef, and serve on toast or in timbale — 
or patty shells. This makes an attractive luncheon or supper dish, serving 6.—_ 
V.S., Los Gatos, Calif. 


You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $! is paid on publication; unused contri- | 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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Gram’s Cornbread for Two 
(Illustrated on this page) 








































This is an old-time recipe my grandmother uses when she makes cornbread 
for the 2 of us. (There is really enough for 3 or 4.) It is quite different from 
the usual kinds, for it depends entirely on stiffly-beaten egg whites for leaven- 
ing. It calls for: 


1 cupful of yellow cornmeal 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of boiling water 

2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

2 eggs, yolks and whites separated 


QUICK SUPPER FOR TWO 
Fried Ham and Fried Apples 


%Gram's Cornbread Honey 
Green Peas in Cream 
Cantaloupe Tea 





Mix the dry ingredients in a bowl, and over them pour the boiling water, 
stirring so that it does not lump and that every bit of the mixture is wet. If it 
seems a little dry, add more boiling water. Add the shortening so that it will 
melt in the hot mixture. Let cool slightly before stirring in the beaten egg yolks, 
then fold in the stiffly-beaten egg whites, and pour into a well-greased pan 
(7x10 is a good size). Bake in a moderately hot oven (400°) about 20 to 25 
minutes, or until golden brown, and serve piping hot with plenty of butter. The 
consistency will largely depend on the type of cornmeal used. A coarse meal, 
such as polenta, will give a more granular bread, which crumbles more than that 
made from finer meal. Either kind is delicious—Mrs. L. D. T., Forestville, Calif. 


Golden West Molded Salad 


Since it is rather rich, this salad is best served as the main course of a luncheon 
or supper, rather than as an accessory to a dinner. It is as pretty as it is delicious. 
It calls for: 


2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
Y% eupful of cold water 
2 cupfuls of crushed pineapple 
Juice of 1 large lemon 
% cupful of sugar 
¥% pint of pastry cream, whipped 
1% cupfuls of grated American cheese 


PARTY LUNCHEON 


%& Golden West Molded Salad 
Gingerbread Muffins 


Apricot Jam 
Red Raspberry Sundaes 

ade with 

Peach Ice Cream 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water while you AngeliCake Coffee 
heat the pineapple and the lemon juice with the 
sugar. When hot, stir in the soaked gelatine and stir until dissolved. Let cool, then 
fold in the whipped cream and the grated cheese, and pour into a large mold or a 
square or loaf pan. Chill until firm, then cut into squares or slices and serve on let- 
tuce with special dressing made by mixing 1 tablespoonful of grated onion and 2 
tablespoonfuls each of chopped green pepper and celery with each cupful of 


mayonnaise.—Mrs. H. F., Seattle, Wash. 





Bean Sprouts and Celery 


Either fresh or canned bean sprouts may be used in this recipe, which serves 4 
persons. 


1 tablespoonful of butter 
Y% pound of bean sprouts 
1 small stalk of celery, cut fine 
Salt and pepper 


Melt the butter in a heavy aluminum or glass fry- 
ing pan over a slow fire, and add the bean sprouts 
and celery. Season with salt and pepper, and cook, 
tightly covered, for about 40 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. It may be necessary to add about 4% cupful 
of water for the last 10 minutes of cooking.—Mrs. 
E. E. T., San Diego. 


REDUCERS' DELIGHT DINNER 
Ground Roundsteak Patties, 
Broiled 
Bean Sprouts and Celery 
"Rye Wafers 


Baked Squash 
Lettuce Dressed with Lemon 
Juice and Salt 


Fruit Gelatine Skimmed Milk 
Black Coffee 





Cheese Omelet Delightful 


Break 4 eggs into a bowl, add % teaspoonful of salt, and beat with a fork 
until well mixed but not frothy. Add 4 tablespoonfuls of milk and 1 cupful of | 
grated American cheese. Mix well and pour into a 
hot frying pan containing a small amount of melted 
butter. Cover the pan and cook over low heat until 
the cheese is well melted on top. This will take about 
20 minutes, but be careful not to cook too fast or 
too long. Fold one half over the other, turn out 
onto a hot platter, and serve immediately. The out- 
side should be a delicate brown and the inside very creamy. This makes 3 generous 
servings.—Mrs. R. P. C., Newberg, Ore. 


LUNCH FOR THE FAMILY 


trCheese Omelet Delightful 
Toast Raspberry Jam 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Radishes and Onions 
vine Baked Pears 
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a a. s Quality Folks- 
on’t Serve Nuthin’ Else 


“Folks like yo mamnvy knows 
those ordinary dressin’s caint 
come up to Best Foods Real 
Mayonnaise- Dey jus dow 
have dat wunderful flavor or 
rich creamy goodness!” 


re’s a Very simple explana- F 
mayonnaise like Best Pic 
de differently with with Best Foods 


nic Sandwich 


PEANUT BUTTER AND onton — Blend 

Foods Real Mayonnaise 
1 cup beaten peanut butter. 
Spread on bread and top with thin 


onion slices. 


GG AN HAM Bien 4 

p Foods Real ayonnaise; 

Real Mayonnat ‘ hopped hard-boiled eggss 
put a trifle pet salad .-- deviled ham and 4 table- 
all your salads taste ever sO much spoons diced Fanning’s Bread and 
more delicious: Butter Pickles. Spread on thin bread. 
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Au Sable Falls are formed by a 70-foot 
plunge of the Au Sable River on its way 
from the Adirondacks to Lake Champlain. 


If you're still struggling with salt that 
lumps and chokes up saltcellars when- 
ever it rains, why not try Morton's next 
time you buy? You'll be happy you did 
when you see how its amazingly uniform 
cube crystals tumble off one another in 
rainy weather instead of sticking to- 
gether the way irregular ones do. 
Remember, it costs a family only 2c a 
week to enjoy this famous non-caking 
salt with a spout that doesn't tear out! 











Five-Meal Plan 
Advocated 


Those of us who like a snack in the 
afternoon can find comfort im the advice 
of 2 Yale University scientists who are 
on record in favor of a 5-meal day. Their 
ideas have been tried out on students and 
factory workers, with notable improve- 
ment in efficiency. 

Not more food, but eating more often, 
is the plan urged by the Yale investi- 
gators. Our usual amount of food should 
be divided into 5 meals instead of 3, with 
the extra meals falling in the morning 
and afternoon when workers are subject 
to so-called “fatigue.” The drop-off in 
efficiency at the end of the morning and 
afternoon, says the Yale study, is due 
not to fatigue but to hunger. 

In the factory worker tests referred to, 
workers were fed a glass of milk and a 
piece of angel food cake at the end of 
the third hour of work, both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. A vegetable salad 
might have been better than the pastry, 
but the workers’ tastes called for cake. 

There is no reason except convenience, 
for the 3-meal day, but the habit is of 
such long standing that our bodies now 
call for food only at the accustomed in- 
tervals, though stomachs may be empty 
and in need of nourishment. 

There are definite advantages urged in 
favor of the 5-meal day, and anyone seri- 
ously interested will do well to read 
Diet and Physical Efficiency, a new book 
by Drs. Haggard and Greenberg, pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press, 
which contains the details of this diet 
plan. 


Non-Allergic Milk 
May Soon Be Had 


Some infants and adults break out into 
a skin rash every time they drink milk. 
We say they are allergic. However, it is 
possible that they may be soon drinking 
a new non-allergic milk. An inventor has 
obtained a patent on a process that makes 
whole milk, skim milk, and cream, non- 
allergic. By using a special heat treat- 
ment it is claimed that all bacteria are 
killed and the protein is altered in some 
manner so that it becomes non-allergic. 
To make this special milk most palatable 
and appetizing, it is necessary to sweeten 
it with sugar, 


Life Vitamin 
Isolated 


Every now and then science comes a 
step nearer to penetrating that age-old 
mystery which surrounds the origin of 
life. Those concerned with the life sci- 
ences have known for some time that 
vitamin E has a close relation to fer- 
tility—that without it females cannot re- 
produce normally. Now investigators of 


TRITION NEWS 


Reported by Roger W. Truesdail, 
Ph. D., director of Truesdail Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Los Angeles 


< 


the University of California have pre- 
pared this “fertility” vitamin in almost 
pure form. The crystalline substance, 
which has been produced from wheat 
germ, is a powerful aid to reproduction. 
A tiny dose—less than a pinhead in size— 
is sufficient to relieve the sterility of cer- 
tain animals. 

In producing the substance a concen- 
trated extract was made from the wheat 
germ, which is rich in vitamin E. Inci- 
dentally, the oil from wheat germ has 
been used by medical researchers with 
success on human subjects to cure cer- 
tain types of sterility. 


Freezing Keeps 
Bread Fresh 


We may be eating cold storage bread 
soon, if experiments now under way by 
cereal chemists are as completely suc- 
cessful as it appears they will be. 

Bakers have long had the problem of 
bringing their bread to market while it is 
fresh. Baking at night for next day’s con- 
sumption has been necessary; there has 
been much loss through bread becoming 
stale; and it has been difficult to market 
at great distances. 

The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has been working on this prob- 
lem, and frozen bread seems to be the 
way out. Experimenting with storing 
bread both hot and cold was carried on. 
At temperatures of around 150° F. bread 
became stale less rapidly, but the flavor 
and color suffered. Freezing, on the other 
hand, retained the freshness and even 
improved the flavor over freshly baked 
bread. It is considered practical from 
these experiments to keep bread below 
freezing temperature for a week. 

In Holland “dry ice” has been used 
successfully to preserve bread. 


Basic Diet for 
Expectant Mothers 


American mothers may be “diet con- 
scious,’ in the sense that they realize 


the body reacts to the types of foods in- 


troduced into it. But too often the knowl- 
edge or interest ends there, and little 
specific use is made of possibilities in 
proper diet. Particularly is this the case 
with expectant mothers, who above all 
others should make use of modern nutri- 
tional knowledge. 

From Dr. Leighton C. Conn of the 
University of Alberta Medical School, 
Edmonton, Canada, comes a recom- 
mended specific diet for expectant moth- 
ers. Dr, Conn cautions physicians against 
assuming that their patients have exact 
ideas on what and how much to eat, dur- 
ing the period of pregnancy, While spe- 
cial dietary treatment will be called for 
in unusual cases, the following is offered 
by this authority as basic groundwork: 

A quart of milk daily, with cheese 2 
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nes a week; 2 cupfuls of vegetables a 
y, one of them fresh if possible; one 
pful of fruit daily, to include citrus 
wits or canned tomatoes 3 times a 
“ek; one cupful of whole cooked cereal 
ily, along with the supplementary use 
uncooked grain germ 2 or 3 times a 
mth; a medium-sized serving of meat, 
h, fowl, or eggs daily, plus liver once a 
ek. 

The balance of the diet should be 
ected from foods rich in carbohydrates 
d fats. Appetite will be a guide to 
antities, along with the considerations 
at expectant mothers should hold their 
aight increase to about 14 percent above 
rmal. 


2 Retain Minerals 
1 Vegetables 


If Bobby's or Betty’s diet calls for 
sre iron, or manganese, or what have 
u in the way of minerals, just what 
oking method is best calculated to re- 
n these necessities in the vegetables 
rved the child? Preferably steaming, 
th pressure cooking a close second, is 
2 answer supplied by a recent series of 
periments. 
In these tests spinach, mustard, cab- 
ge, and turnip tops were cooked by 4 
fferent processes, to find which retained 
e highest percentages of iron, copper, 
d manganese. Steaming showed only a 
yercent average loss for these minerals, 
ule cooking under 15 pounds pressure 
sulted in a 12 percent loss. But 2 tests 
boiling, using different quantities of 
iter, brought losses of 29 and 39 
recent. : 
Conclusion from this series of tests: 
90k vegetables by steaming or pressure 
oking to keep the maximum amount of 
ese valuable minerals in your vege- 


‘bles. 














‘copper as Well as Iron 
‘eeded in Food 


Spinach or other green vegetables are 
yw included in the baby’s diet by moth- 
s generally, for their iron content. It is 
it as well known, however, that copper 
just as essential as iron in preventing 
\itritional anemia. A good percentage of 
fants who have been getting their iron 
gularly still show symptoms of anemia, 
ir it now appears certain that traces of 
spper along with the iron are necessary 

stimulate full production of red blood 
lls. 

Common foods richest in copper in- 
ude canned corn, liver, cocoa and choco- 
‘te, oysters, shrimp, molasses, mush- 
yoms, ‘cauliflower, canned peas, most 
‘tts, and Swiss chard. 

Adding iron to the diet in too large 
‘tantities may cause children to develop 
ckets—indicating again that the place 
»r dietary experiments is the laboratory 
id not the home. 

And speaking of iron, recent investi- 
‘ation shows that resistance to sunburn 
vay be developed by iron doses. Fair, red 
aired people, usually subject to freck- 
ag and blistering, may build up a toler- 
‘ace to the ultra-violet ray of the sun 
y use of iron. Those of normal com- 
‘exion may build up even higher re- 
‘stance to sunburn by the same means. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC HI-SPEED CALROD COOKING 
UNITS HAVE MADE ELECTRIC COOKERY 


tl and Cheap! 


e Now, to the universally recognized 
advantages of electric cookery General 
Electric has added greater speed and 
greater economy. General Electric 
Hi-Speed Calrod Units, developed at 
the Hatous General Electric ‘House 
of Magic,” provide the fastest known 
source of cooking heat. These G-E units 
—both oven and surface—are hermeti- 
cally sealed and as easily cleaned as a 
dish. They are practically indestruc 
tible, last longer and use less current. 


The new General Electric Range 
simplifies the art of good cooking. Its 
clean, swift cooking heat is so accu- 
rately controlled automatically that 
cooking and baking failures are practi- 


cally eliminated. Results are always 
uniform. Much less kitchen time is 
required because electric cookery does 
not demand the almost constant super- 
vision of other methods. There is 
no “peeking” and basting, no turning 
and tasting. You can be miles away 
from your kitchen and have absolute 
confidence that the electric heat will 
automatically turn itself on and off at 
exactly the times you designate. 


More than a million women now 
cook electrically. It is the simplest 
method known. You will be amazed 
how it increases one’s cooking skill 
—and without any necessity of having 
“to learn to cook all over again.” 


Your nearest General Electric dealer will show you a G-E Range model to 
exactly meet the needs of your kitchen—and your budget. See a free demon- 
stration of the new G-E Speedster with the exclusive TRIPL-OVEN. 
General Electric Company, Section U-9, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL @3 ELECTRIC 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RANGES 


GROUND CHOCOLATE 





I's 


a deserves the best 


Bargains may come and bargains 
may go; but you s#/// get what you 
pay for; and it s#// takes quality- 
food to build a quality-body ... 
Hence no wise mother would think 
of pitting a few paltry pennies 





against the health of her child. 
When you give your child a cup 
of Ghirardelli’s, for instance, you 





give him the rea/ thing; something 
with strength and substance, a 







food-drink rich in protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, Vitamins A, D and G. 


..and when you use Ghirardelli’s 
for baking and dessert-making 
you're getting the real thing, too. 
And a marvel of convenience in the 
bargain! No grating; no melting, 
no time lost,... Let the coupon 
bring you our Recipe Packet. 





D. Ghirardelli Company, 

910 North Pointe St., San Francisco 
Please send me, free, a copy of your 
prize-winning “SWEET SIXTEEN” 
RECIPE PACKET, (S4] 





Name 








Address. 
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Rich tender layers of chocolate cake put together with 
apricot Bavarian cream—that's Chocolate Bavarian Cake 


A Hostess-Saving 
Buffet Supper 


Building up to a grand dessert is this 
menu for an extra-good buffet supper, 
designed by Sally Jarrard, San Francisco 
home economist. It’s a hostess-saving 
menu, for practically everything about it 
not only can but must be prepared well 
in advance of serving time. The meats 
should be cooked the day before, the 
cake made early in the morning of the 
day of the party. The pears for salad, 
and the beans and tomato sauce for the 
vegetable casserole, should be ready be- 
fore noon for the final putting-together 
an hour before supper. The huckleberry 
muffins can be baked along with the veg- 
etables. If muffin-making seems one 
thing too many in the day’s program, 
rolls from the bake-shop may simply be 
reheated. ; 

Any cold meats, home-roasted, canned, 
or delicatessen-bought, may be substituted 
for the lamb and tongue. If these latter 
are decided on, it’s smart to have the 
meat man bone a leg or shoulder of lamb 
and roll and tie it securely. Roast in the 
usual way (be sure to tuck in some bits 
of garlic and rosemary), then let it cool 
thoroughly before cutting into it if you 
would have the meat juicy and full-fla- 
vored. Boil the beef tongue with carrots, 
celery, onion, bay leaf, mixed sweet herbs, 
and salt and pepper until tender, remove 
from the stock and skin it while it’s still 
hot (the skin comes off with much less 
effort than when it’s cold), then put back 
into the stock to cool. 

For the autumn vegetable casserole, 
you'll need 4 large green peppers, 6 ears 
of corn, 1%4 pounds of string beans, and 
about 2 cupfuls of tiny white onions; 
also 2 to 3 cupfuls of tomato sauce made 
by simmering chopped onion, celery, and 
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The Menu 


Iced Pineapple Juice 
Crisp Crackers 
*Cold Sliced Lamb and Tongue 





*Autumn Vegetable Casserole 
Huckleberry Muffins 
*Stuffed Pear Salad 

*Chocolate Bavarian Cake 
Coffee 


pimiento in butter, then adding fresh or 
canned tomatoes, seasoning highly with 
salt and pepper, paprika, cayenne, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, and perhaps a bit of 
garlic, and cooking gently for at least 
half an hour. 

About an hour before serving time, 
cut the string beans lengthwise in fine 
strips, and cook 10 minutes in boiling | 
salted water. Peel the onions and cook 
until almost tender. Cut the green pep- 
pers in halves lengthwise and remove 
seeds and membranes. Cut the corn off 
the cob, season with salt and pepper, and 
fill into the peppers. Place these like 
spokes of a wheel in a large shallow 
baking dish, and fill in between the pep- 
pers with boiled onions. Drain the par- 
boiled beans and arrange them in a cir- 
cle surrounding the peppers and onions. 
Pour the tomato sauce over the beans, 
dot the vegetables all generously with 
butter, cover the baking dish, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven (400°) for 20 
to 30 minutes. 

The pear salad is started by paring 
and coring 8 medium-sized ripe Bartlett 
pears, and trimming the large ends so ¥™ 
the pears will stand up. Marinate with # 
French dressing, and chill. Shortly be- J 
fore serving, stuff the pears with cream FP! 
cheese mixed with minced candied lemon — 
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el, chopped pimiento, and well-drained 
opped pineapple. Place each pear up- 
ght in a nest of shredded lettuce, and 
the last minute top with dressing made 
adding mayonnaise to whipped lemon 
lime gelatine 
And now for the 
eal. Here's the 
akes & servings. 
Chocolate Cake 


% cupful of butter or other shortening 
iff cupfuls of sugar 
2 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
2 squares of unsweetened chocolate 
% cupful of water 
2 cupfuls of all-purpose flour 


teaspoonful of salt 
1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


to crown the 


cake 


toothsome recipe; it 


teaspoonful of soda 
cupful of buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥% cupful of chopped walnuts 


Cream the butter, add the sugar, and 
eam very thoroughly. Add the egg 
iiks and beat well. Add the water to the 
tocolate and melt over boiling water, 
en blend thoroughly with the creamed 
ixture. Sift the flour before measuring, 
en sift again with the salt and baking 
ywder. Dissolve the soda in the butter- 
ilk and add alternately with the flour 
the first mixture. Add the vanilla, 
en fold in the stiffly-beaten egg whites. 
our the batter into 2 greased and pa- 
tred layer cake pans, sprinkle the wal- 
its over the tops, and bake 30 minutes 
a moderate oven (375°). Turn out on 
rack and let cool before putting to- 
sther with a thick layer of Apricot 
avarian Cream, made as follows: 


Apricot Bavarian Cream 


1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 
% cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of apricot puree 

(fresh or canned) 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Few grains of salt 
1 cupful of pastry cream, whipped 


Put the gelatine and water into a sauce- 
an and let soak for 5 minutes, then place 
ue pan over boiling water. When the 
elatine is dissolved, add the sugar, fruit 
lices, and salt, remove from the heat, 
ad let stand until cold and beginning to 
et; then beat with a wire whip until 
rothy and thick, fold in the whipped 
ream, and spread between the cool lay- 
ts of cake. Let stand in the refrigerator 
ntil firm before serving. 


‘wo Smart 
{ppetizers 


Tint water very pale green with vege- 
ible coloring, freeze in refrigerator 
‘ays, then crush fine and spread in a 
irge shallow dish or platter. Cover with 
‘eautiful large pink prawns (from which 
nae black veins have been removed, of 
ourse), each stuck with a cocktail pick. 
sccompany this imposing display with a 
owl of your favorite cocktail sauce, into 
mhich each guest may dip his prawn, if 
‘e wishes, before eating it. 

For a game-playing group: serve dom- 
imo or mah jong sandwiches. Cut differ- 
mt kinds of bread (white, whoiewheat, 
‘ye, orange, or nut) into small oblongs, 
'rost all over with cream cheese whipped 
‘0 a fluffy paste with a little milk or 
‘team. For dominos, decorate with dots 
tut from ripe olives or capers. For mah 
ong characters, paint with vegetable col- 
ors, if you're artistic. If not, better serve 
something simpler. 

fi 
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3. SAVES MONEY . . . Because of 





GAMBLING! _§ 


15 NEVER 


A FAILURE 


| NEVER KNEW HOW 
MY GRAPE JELLY WOULD 
TURN OUT, UNTIL! 

BEGAN USING CERTO. 


DO YOU 
MIND IF 1} 
STAY AND 
SEE JUST 
HOW YOU 





DO YOU MEAN TO SAY YOU 
GOT ALL THOSE I! GLASSES, 
FROM ONLY 4 CUPS OF JUICE? 


YES! NONE OF 
THE JUICE BOILS 


om AGAIN MORE 
“| GLASSES! 
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5) GOOD REASONS 
1. CERTO IS PURE FRUIT PECTIN. It 
makes jellies jell perfectly with 


only % minute boil. Gives jams 
perfect texture, too! 


2. SAVES TIME . . . You can finish 
a whole batch of jam or jelly in less 
than 15 minutes after your fruit or 
juice is prepared. 


that short boil, none of the juice 
has a chance to boil away and 


TESTED RECIPES U 










NAME 


ADDRESS. 





ANY MORE!” 





FOR USING CERT 
you average half again more jelly! 
4. YOU GET FINER FLAVOR, TOO— 
more like the fresh, ripe fruit. Short 
boiling saves the flavor as well as 
the juice. 
that “‘boiled-down” taste! 


5. BIG PRICE REDUCTION . . . Your 
grocer will tell you about Certo’s 
new low price that makes jam and 
jelly making more economical than 
ever! (Certo is a product of General Foods) 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Wouldn't you like the attractive book of jelly glass labels shown at the 
left? Just mail this coupon, along with che label from one bottle of Certo 
and a 3¢ stamp to GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


hey 





IT'S NO WORK AT ALL! 
YOU JUST BRING YOUR 
JUICE AND SUGAR TO 
A BOIL.. ADD CERTO.. 
THEN BOIL HARD 
EXACTLY Y2 MINUTE! 


IT SOUNDS 
INCREDIBLE! 





SUCH A LOVELY 
RIPE GRAPE COLOR! 
AND YOU SAY IT WILL 
JELL PERFECTLY? 


ALL FRUITS JELL 
te) PERFECTLY 

4 WITH CERTO... | 
THE FLAVOR 
IS FINER, TOO 
..MORE LIKE 
THE FRESH 


4 Ga? 


0! 





And there is none of 


60 ASSORTED LABEL 
FOR JELLY GLASSES 





Ur YOU LIVE IN CANADA, ADDRESS GENERAL FOODS, LTD., COBOURG, ONTARIO) 
— 
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( WHICH 
TABLE SALT 


/ 
PUREST ? 





Some salt contains bitter impuri- 
ties. Not LESLIE. This highest 
quality salt is double- purified Sate 
double-sterilized... actually refined 
99.9% PURE. 

And Leslie Salt gives you a 1/5 
larger package for your money... 
full 2 pounds. No wonder Leslie 
Salt outsells all other brands on 
the Pacific Coast! 

Next time ask for “Leslie Salt’... 
get more of better salt for your 
money. (Iodized or Plain) 





Have you told your friends and neighbors about 
the new features of SUNSET MAGAZINE? We'd 
appreciate your passing the word along and letting 
us have your comments. 











AT LEAST 
6 EXTRA FILLINGS 


COOKING BY 
THE CALENDAR 


Cooxkep or uncooked, the summer 
fruits still glorifying the market places 
are so good that they seem to have 
crowded vegetables entirely out of these 
columns. But then fresh vegetables 
scarcely need recipes to make them good. 
Just remember to cook them as short a 
time as possible, season them well, add 
a little butter or cream, and you can 
scarcely go wrong. 


Fresh Prune 
Conserve 


Italian prunes, grown extensively in 
the Pacific Northwest, will soon be plen- 
tiful in all western markets. Mrs. W. F. 
Randolph, of Hazel Creek, Calif., makes 
several small jars of this extra-good 
prune conserve every year. 


5 pounds of Italian prunes, pitted 
(about 10 cupfuls after pitting) 

4 oranges, quartered and seeded but 
not peeled 

2 lemons, quartered and seeded but 
not peeled 

5 pounds (11% cupfuls) of sugar 

¥% teaspoonful of powdered cloves 

¥% teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 

2 to 4 cupfuls of walnut kernels, 
chopped 


Put the pitted prunes and the seeded 
oranges and lemons through the coarse 








knife of the food chopper, being careful 
to place a pan beneath the machine to 
catch the dripping juice so that it won’t 
be wasted. Put into a large kettle with 
the sugar and spices, and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until as thick as desired 
when tested on a saucer. It is most satis- 
factory to boil the mixture rather briskly 
at first, then lower the heat somewhat 
as the conserve thickens. When about 
ready to remove from the fire, add the 
walnuts and boil 2 or 3 minutes longer, 
then seal hot in small jars. 

If no food chopper is available, the 
prunes may be cut by hand into small 








A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 


pieces, and the lemons and oranges sliced 
very thin. This takes longer, but the re- 
sults are excellent. 








Peach Dumplings 
De Luxe 


Served warm or cold with cream or 
top milk, these peach dumplings are su- 
perb. Mrs. Charles W. Harrison of Gil- 
roy, Calif., provides the recipe. First, 
make biscuit dough, as follows: 

2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
% cupful of milk 

Mix the ingredients as for biscuits, 
rubbing the shortening into the sifted 
dry ingredients, stirring in the milk, then 
kneading for 30 seconds on a lightly 
floured board. Roll out the dough into a 
sheet % inch thick, and cut into 4-inch 


FOR BABIES ONLY 
































You can't cook 
THIS FLAVOR 


into food... 


It takes more than 
cooking to give 
food the taste men 
hanker for. That’s 
where A. 1. Sauce 
saves the day. This 
rich, savory table 
sauce makes ap- 
petites sit up and 
take notice. Mag- 
ically transforms 
everyday cookery 
into festive eating. 
Try A. 1. Sauce on 
foods you now season with cat- 
sup. Ask for it at hotels and res- 
taurants. Send 3¢ for trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 


SAUCE 


@ THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 





































If you're interested in them, 
be sure to follow Sunset’s 
new department 


The Life of the Party, 
in the October Sunset. 


Many years ago, Dr. Stedman, an English doc- 
tor, created a safe powder to give to babies at 
teething time. Since then babies by the thou- 
sands Lave happily gone chances teething, 
with the aid of Dr. Stedman's teething 
powders. Nothing to rub on gums. No pare- 
2oric. Just a harmless antacid and bowel regu- 
ator to keep baby happy. Two powders a 
week often prove a Godsend. 35¢ a package. 


MOORE m 
Push-Pins 


and 


| Push-less Hangers 


are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 

10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


















squares. Place a peeled half of a peach 
in the center of each square, and fill its 
cavity with a tablespoonful of sugar, a 
dot of butter, and a dash of cinnamon. 
Fold the dough up over the peach, bring- 
ing the corners together and pinching the 


edges shut. Place close together, rough | 


side down, in a buttered pan, prick the 
tops to permit steam to escape, and put 
into a hot oven (450°) to bake. Just be- 
fore they start to brown pour over them 
a hot syrup made by boiling together for 
a few minutes 1 cupful of sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of corn syrup, and % cupful 
of water. Finish baking to a golden brown 


— about 20 to 25 minutes in all. They are | 


as good as they look, which is saying a 
good deal. 


Raspberries 
Are Still In 


There’s no law against copying the 
good example set by Mary Elizabeth’s 
Tea Room on Fifth Avenue, New York, 


in serving what they call Gookum for | 


breakfast or lunch or for a bedtime 
snack. Gookum, invented by a man, 
starts with a bright, colored pottery bowl, 
of generous size, for each service. The 
bowl is filled with a mixture of crisp 
ready-to-eat cereals —corn flakes, bran, 


rice krispies, wheat flakes, crushed | 


shredded wheat biscuits, or any com- 
bination that is handy. Over the top 
goes a liberal helping of raspberries or 
any other fresh fruit, and a sprinkling 
of brown sugar. For special occasions 
the dish may be topped with tiny pop- 
corn or cereal balls. It is eaten with top 
milk or cream, using a dessert spoon 
rather than a teaspoon. 

Raspberry Tapioca Parfait is a dressy- 
looking and delicious-tasting dessert that 
is really ever so easy to construct. 
It comes from Mrs. May Watson, of 
North Hollywood. First, cook 4 table- 
spoonfuls of quick-cooking tapioca in a 
double boiler with ™% teaspoonful of salt 
and 1% cupfuls of boiling water, until 
the tapioca is clear. Remove from the 
heat and stir in 34 cupful of sugar, 34 
cupful of crushed red raspberries, and 1 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Chill until 
serving time, then take out about a third 
of the mixture and fold ™% cupful of 
whipped cream into it. Into 6 parfait or 
sherbet glasses put first a spoonful of 
the plain raspberry tapioca, then a layer 
of whole fresh raspberries, and con- 
tinue alternating until the glasses are 
about % full. Top with the cream-tap- 
ioca mixture, and serve, with crisp cookies 
to furnish contrast in texture. 


/A Peach of an 
‘Apple Pie 


Mix equal parts of diced Gravenstein 
‘apples and diced Hale’s peaches for an 
‘extra good filling for a 2-crust pie, ad- 
‘vises Mrs. T. E. Rasmussen, of Whit- 
‘tier, Calif. The flavor of the combined 
‘fruits is most unusual. Simply pile the 
‘diced fruits into an unbaked pastry shell, 
add a cupful of sugar and generous dots 
‘of butter, put on the top crust, and bake 
‘as usual. 
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finds me tamished 


“Along about four o’clock I begin to feel 
as though I hadn’t had any lunch at all. I 
simply must eat. It bothered me a lot, too, 
when I did, until I discovered a simple, satis- 
fying snack —just a tall glass of good-tasting 
Golden State Milk. It doesn’t spoil my appe- 
tite, yet keeps me satisfied till dinner. It’s so 
fresh and creamy, so downright delicious.” 


For pleasant drinking between meals, at 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, or bedtime, try 


Golden State Milk. 





S AV E L ABE LS! 


Your Golden State Evaporated Milk labels are redeemable for 
beautiful and useful premiums. Send for illustrated premium 
folder to Golden State Co., Ltd., 425 Battery St., San Francisco. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


[GOLDEN eS) 
. DAIRY PRODUCTS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk + Cream + Butter 1 Cottage Cheese 1 Ice Cream 7 Cheese + Evaporated Milk 
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Build with 


FIR TEA 


the super insulation board 









The magnifying 
glass reveals ac- 
tual wood fibres 
reassembled to 
vastly increase 
the number of 
air cells. 


Fir-Tex insulation insures you 


—Cool Summer Days 
—Warm Winter Nights 


Ne. you build or remodel, use Fir-Tex 
for insulation against heat, cold or sound. 
This super-insulation board is made from actual 
wood fibers, pressed into solid boards, retaining 


the inherent insulating qualities of wood fibers 
AS PLASTER BASE 


Use Fir-Tex instead of 
lath. Fir-Tex insulates, 
requires less plaster, pre- 
vents plaster cracking. 


but greatly increasing their 
There 
other insulating board like 
Fir-Tex. Be 


samples and get the Fir-Tex 


effectiveness. is no 


sure to 


see 


illustrated catalog which 


describes its many uses 





in modern construction. 


AS INSULATION AGAINST HEAT 


—as well as against cold and sound. A Fir-Tex insulated home 
insures cool summer days and warm winter nights. Cuts fuel bills, 








AS A FINISH 
Fir-Tex lends itself to decora- 
tive design and artistic paint, 
wallpaper, kalsomine finishes. 


Fir-Tex “Hot Pad” 
Sent Free 
Ask for a free sample of 
Fir-Tex made up into a 
practical hot pad which 
illustrates the excep- 
tional heat resisting 
qualities of Fir-Tex. We 
will also send beautiful, 
illustrated catalog free. 


FIRTEX 


Nature's gift from the great Northwest woods 





FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO. SU-S36 
Porter Building, Portland, Oregon, 
(0 Send Fir-Tex Hot Dish Pad. (1 Send catalog. 


Name... 


Address... PrewielsusbdereevsiitcatsrissassrglPienksomee 





“Clean” Type Treated 
Wood for Homebuilding 


For many years telephone, railroad, 
| and mining companies have used chemi- 
cally-treated woods to eliminate or ma- 
terially reduce hazards of fire, dry rot, 
and termite attacks, to which poles, ties, 
mine timbers, and general construction 
are constantly exposed. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment and state governments regu- 
larly specify chemically-treated timber for 
bridges, warehouses, barracks, highway 
guard rails, and many other types of con- 
struction where high resistance to fire, 
decay and termites is essential. There’s 
no longer any question about the value 
of such lumber, and the 2 methods by 
which it’s treated, known as “standard” 
and “clean,’ have long since passed the 
experimental stage. But it’s only recently 





BUILDING BRIEFS 





















that chemically-treated lumber of” thep 
“clean” type was placed on the open mar 
ket for use by homebuilders. 

This type is treated with chromate 
zine chloride, which is forced into it by aj’ ~ 
special pressure process, so that the chem 
ical penetrates deep below the surface 
into the heart of the wood. The treatmen 
produces no change in the structure, 
strength, weight, or appearance of th 
timber. The wood is clean, dry, and fre 
of all chemical odor. The chemical doesn’ 
corrode nails or hardware. The wood 
can be sawed, nailed, and painted ex- 
actly as is untreated wood. As yet there’s 
no method to render timber completely 
fireproof, but you'll have a hard time 
setting this wood afire. A block of it held 
in a hot gas flame took several minutes 
before it charred. When it finally caught 
fire, the flames were feeble, and went 








. Hh os 
asta: Sie sie acts na ae: 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE ELECTRIC HEAT SHOP, 441 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








IITCHEN IN A CLOSET. Electric stove, electric refrigerator, food and 
utensil shelves, and sink—all in one unit that fits in a closet. A swell way 
to make game-room appetites independent of the kitchen upstairs. 
Distributed by Westates Products Co., 625 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
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it in a second or two. The treatment 
events fungus growths that cause wet 
id dry rot, and termites refuse to touch 
é wood. The treated timbers will re- 
in their potency at least 25 years 
Treated lumber costs somewhat more 
an untreated. But the only house-parts 
# which it’s really necessary to use it 
é the studs, the joists, the lower parts 
the sheathing, and the sub-flooring 
he members of the sub-structure are 
€ points at which rot and termites be 
n their deadly labors and work upward. 
he use of treated timber in this part of 
é€ house provides ample check against 
é€ start of such troubles. Grass and 
aish fires, so common to hilly sections 
' the West, most frequently set fire to 
é base of the house, but the average 
‘ass fire would burn itself out before it 
“ed a chemically-treated sub-structure. 
the sub-structure did catch fire, it 
ould burn so slowly that it would be 
me time before the flames got beyond 
mtrol. Thus you can provide protection 
fainst termites and rot, and a fire re- 
rdant that meets the approval of banks 
id loan and insurance companies, en- 
ing them to give more favorable terms 
tan otherwise on loans and insurance. 
For the average-sized home—5 to 7 
yoms—you can provide a treated timber 
ib-structure for $75 to $100. 
This chemically-treated lumber is pro- 
uced by the Grasselli Chemical Co., 
leveland, Ohio, for whom J. H. Baxter 
Co., 333 Montgomery, San Francisco, 
the western distributor, and it’s now 
zadily obtainable from lumber dealers 
hiroughout the West. 


 _— 


eh 


‘ 


New Small Homes of California is the 
ame of a 56-page book published by the 
‘architectural Book Shop, 816 W. Sth St., 
.os Angeles. It contains photographs and 
lans of 50 small houses. The houses 
ave been well selected, and represent 
‘he newest work of southern California 
rchitects. 

The book sells for $1.50 in the large 
lepartment stores of California, or can 
‘e ordered through the book department 
if Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., 
yan Francisco. The supply everywhere 
s limited. Order now. 

















ake a Wagon-Wheel 
Chandelier for the Cabin 


Obtain a wagon wheel that’s weathered. 
[his saves refinishing it to make it look 
ld. If refinishing is necessary, first re- 
nove old paint by sandpapering. Then 
\wax it to bring out the natural grain of 
‘he wood, or stain it to resemble as nearly 
is possible its original hickory appear- 
vince, 

If you’re desirous of obtaining a col- 
‘ector’s item, get a wheel with 16 to 18 
spokes. This indicates that the wheel was 
wmade before 1850. Wagon wheels made 
after that date have only 14 spokes. 

Check to see that all parts of the wheel 
‘are securely in place, and repair where 
\mecessary. 

_Ascertain its approximate weight, to 


‘ 
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A Crane Scientific Kitchen. Note how 
every kitchen activity can be carried on 


without a wasted step. 


@ When scientific planning 
comes into your kitchen, work flies out 
the window. Crane Scientifically Planned 
Kitchens can save as many as four steps 
out of every five. 


You can see for yourself in this picture 
how everything is grouped around the 
sink to save you needless steps. 


In fact, a Crane Sunnypay Cabinet 
Sink is your first step towards lighter, 
brighter, easier hours in your kitchen. 


The Sunnypay Sink—acid-resisting 
porcelain on cast iron—has out-of-the- 
way faucets, swinging spout, cup strainer, 
rinsing and vegetable spray, stemware 
drying ledge and depressed drainboards. 
Fixtures are heavily chromium plated. 


The cabinet—of heavily baked enam- 
eled steel—has vegetable and bakery 
goods storage compartments, cutlery 
drawer and generous accommodations for 
utensils and supplies. Doors and drawers 
are rigid, non-warping, smooth acting and 
sound deadened. 

Mail the coupon today for complete 
descriptive matter and data sheets to help 
you plan your kitchen. Crane Scientific 
Kitchens are available on convenient 
terms from your master plumber. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN 
AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. © NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, 
HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 


“| Used To Walk 5 Times As Far To 
Get A Meal Before | Got My New 


Crane Kitchen” 











The SUNNYDAY Sink —The Heart 
of the Crane Scientific Kitchen 









KING SERVING 
PREPARATION 






TABLE Oa 
SERVICE 





{ coo 
STORAGE 








Floor-plan of the Crane Scientific Kitchen pic- 
tured above. Similar step-saying efficiency can 
be given to kitchens of many sizes and shapes. 
SS Se 


CRANE CO., S.M, 9-26 
301 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif, 
Gentlemen: Please send, free and 
without obligation, illustrated litera- 
ture on the subjects | have checked: 
O Scientific Kitchen Planning; CO Bath- 
room; [J] Heating System; ( | con- 
template building a new home; 


0 Modernizing present home. é 
4 a 
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Heres whal 
Llike about 


RY-LOCK 
VENETIANS 


“T can raise or lower 
to any position and 
the effortless Ry- 
Lock Automatic 
Stop holds se- 
curely.” 


“The Ry-Lock tilting 
device works so 
smoothly and easily 
and never gets out of 
order.” 





“The decorative head- 
pieces that cover up 
the mechanisms and 
the special cornices 
that cost so little extra 
and make the drapes 
blend so nicely with 
the blinds.” 





“The satin-smooth 
rounded ends on the 
Ry-Lock De Luxe 
Blinds that look so 
graceful and don't 
catch in the drapes.” 





“The Catalin pull 
knobs which stay clean 
and are so striking in 
their beauty.” 





You too will love the smart distinctive appear- 
ance and smooth trouble-free mechanism of 
Ry-Lock Venetians. Send for name of nearest 
authorized dealer—or consult “Where To 
Buy” in phone book. Free illustrated folder on 
request. 


RY-BOGK COMPANY, LTD. 


San Leandro, California. 


TZ 
RY*-LOCK 


VENETIAN £7 
Tee ZN 


AT LEADING STORES 

















determine the size of the rope to be 
used, A 350-pound wheel takes 1%-inch 
hemp rope. 

To make the rope look old, soak it in 
a strong solution of coffee. 

To fasten the rope to the rafters, use 
2 U-shaped bands of iron, with long bolts 
over or through the rafters. 

Use 2 equal lengths of rope. Tie 2 ends 
at 2 points on the rim, hiding the knots 
behind the rim. Pass the ropes through 
the U’s, crossing the ropes across each 
other. Tie the ends to 2 more points, 
with the knots outside, and leaving 10 or 
12 inches of end for decorative raveling. 

For the lights, use lanterns that are 
as nearly as possible old-fashioned barn 
lanterns. Real ones may be picked up in 
junk yards, or you may have lanterns 
made, and antiqued to look old. Have 
the light socket at the bottom of the lan- 
tern, so that the flame type electric bulb 
will extend upwards and look like the 
real thing. Smoke the chimney with a 
candle to complete the illusion. 

The wiring for the lamps is concealed 
by weaving it into the strands of the 
rope before hanging the wheel. Staple 
the wires down along the top of the rim. 
Through holes in the rim, run them into 
the lanterns. By running them through 
copper tubing which can be part of the 
lamp frames, you can carry each wire 
from the rim of the wheel to the bottom 
of the lantern without any part of the 
wire showing. 


Care of 
Iron Work 


Charles A. Robinson, who has a smart 
iron shop on Melrose Ave. in Los An- 
geles, has this to say about iron work: 
To paint an old piece of iron that has 
rusted is a very difficult thing to do suc- 
cessfully. All of the old paint and rust 
must be completely removed with steel 
wool. When the surface is clean and 


smooth, proceed as with new iron. This 
means painting first with red lead in oil. 
When this is dry, apply a coat of flat 
black or any other color enamel, then 
finish with marine spar varnish. 





"Cheer up, John, | saved the new seed 
catalog anyway.’ 
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WILLOW PLUMES ... and window- 


washing orgies went out with 
the Gay Nineties! Today, 
you simply dash a little Ful- 
lerene Glass Cleaner onto a 
cloth, rub it briskly over the 
surface, and polish with a 
dry cloth. No smear; crystal clear. Win- 
dows, mirrors, windshields . . . surely! 
Tiles, eye-glasses, porcelain . .. yes! 


* 
LENGTHEN THE LIFE of your inlaid 


or battleship linoleum by waxing it. Shorten 
the job by using Fullerene Polishing Wax! 


* 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD . .. takes its 


character from you and 
the folks next door. 
If the level of commu- 
nity pride is high, your 
homes, stores, and 
other public buildings 
reflect it in their attractive appearance. Re- 
cently, one small cottage was so nicely 
painted that seven of the ten remaining 
homes in the vicinity donned new paint 
within the year! 





STRAIN OLD PAINT... . before using, 


to insure smoothness. 


* 
HAVE FRIEND HUSBAND ... make a 


set of valance boards. (They’re “in” again, 
you know!) Enamel them any gorgeous 
color you choose—with Fuller Decoret or 


Fullerglo. 
* 


DANGER ... LOOK OUT! You'll know 
“why” the minute you apply this simple 
test. Rub your fingers across the paint on 
your house. If it comes off in a powdery 
substance, or shows signs of cracking, it’s 
time TO RE-PAINT. Delay is dangerous! 
Remember... keep it painted and you'll 
keep it new. 


FULLER 
PAINTS 





In every neighborhood 
you'll find a Fuller Paint 
Dealer... with a Fuller 
Paint for every purpose. 


SUNSE 





BACK FENCE 
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El Camino Real 


dusty ribbon of roadway. 


iver the white dunes of Carmel beach, 

unipero Serra on a wag-eared burro; 

ard and brown as yesterday’s tortillas, 

ith the soul of a misson bell at mid- 
night. 


ale, wan ghosts on the Monterey shore, 
eseeching ;: 

) Ysabel Herrera, 

1e pearls that Dela Vega stole for thee! 


. dusty ribbon of roadway. 


oncha Arguello, 

favorita; 

ezanov, the Russian chamberlain, be- 
side her, 

3 the fateful word 

irewell 

artled languid eyes and painted fan. 


‘ere Murieta on his mare Chiquita, 

ding southward into Mexico, 

inked and gambled stolen Gringo gold. 

ack Garcia 

»oked and missed a finger where 

1e red blood spurted quick and hot; 

hile behind 

te long American sheriff notched his 
gun. 


. dusty ribbon of roadway. 


eter H. Burnett, the Gringo governor, 
ts in the darkness 

f a swaying, springless stagecoach, 

a his way to San Jose... 

1e Spanish guitars 

srenade a yellow moon. 


eneath the whispering eucalyptus 
streamlined car slides silently ; 
siren screams... 
mu’re doing sixty, sister, and the limit’s 
orty-five. 

—EnirH Evans. 


Edith Evans was born in San Francisco 19 
‘ars ago, and her home has always been 
mewhere along El] Camino Real. At present 
‘s in Sausalito. She’s a student at U. C., 
ad is majoring in English, as she intends to 
‘ake writing her profession. Her favorite 
thors are too many to mention. Her favor- 
ast author is Shakespeare. Besides studying, 
‘riting, and reading, she collects books, plays 
\nnis, rides horseback, and is an archer and 
rrifle shot. 


First of the Month 


Sing a song of expense, 

A pocket full of bills, 
Four-and-twenty tradesmen 
Want my nickel in their tills. 


—ALFRED PLAIS. 





'An expression of plaisure from South Pasa- 
oma. 
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American Trust 


MONTHLY 


PAYMENT 


for home buying 
or building 


LONG TERM LOANS, spon- 
sored by the Federal Housing 
Administration, are available 
from American Trust Company . . . covering up to 80% of appraised 
value of house and lot . .. repayable in uniform monthly installments 
over periods up to 20 years. These exceptionally generous terms, made 
possible by Government-Sponsored Mortgage Insurance, do away with 
the need for costly, second mortgage financing . . . and enable the 
home owner to meet principal, interest, taxes, and insurance through a 
single monthly payment, probably no more than he would otherwise 
remit as rent. 








modernization 


Government-Sponsored, 
monthly-payment loans, 
under the provisions of the 
National Housing Act, continue to be available from this bank for 





home modernization. Additions and alterations to the home .. . painting, 
plumbing, roofing, wiring . . . the installation of furnaces, stokers, oil 
burners, water heaters, and other fixed improvements . . . all come 


within the scope of these loans. Credit may be arranged through your 
contractor, or direct with the nearest American Trust Company office. 


for home 
equipment 


While movable equipment can 
no longer be financed under the 
National Housing Act, home 
owners and lessees can still enjoy the convenience of purchasing 
refrigerators, Stoves, washing machines, ironers, etc., on a sound and 
economical monthly payment basis. The American Trust Monthly Pay- 
ment Plan, which affords these advantages, is available through many 
dealers in household equipment. If your dealer cannot furnish details, 
call at this bank’s nearest office for full information. 





AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Banking Since 1854 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ST OF 


DUST, ODORS 


and DRAUGHTS 





CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 
AND IN-DOR-SEALS 


Why live in a dusty, draughty house 
when for just a few dollars you can 
make it clean and snug—always com- 
fortable? Chamberlin Weather Strips 
on every door and window will keep 
draughts out—prevent the seeping of 
dust around windows and door-sills. 


Chamberlin In-Dor-Seals completely 
close the bottom crack of kitchen, 
closet, bathroom, bedroom, basement 
and attic doors. Your housework will be 
easier, your fuel bills lower and your 
life happier if your house is fitted with 
Chamberlin products. Why not find 
out about this? Clip the coupon below. 
Mail it today. 


CHAMBERLIN 


TUN 1 As 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., Inc. 
895 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me information on [) In-Dor-Seals, 
{] Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips, without 
obligation. 





KITCHENEWS 





As smartly styled as the new fall clothes is the new cream- 
and-black Perfection cabinet oil range. Price around $105 


For the Kitchen 
Book Shelf 


Two big little books, volumes I and II 
in a series, Eating My Way Around the 
World, by Henry Aimes Abot, manage 
to combine geography, glamour, and good 
recipes in delightful style. They are 
Eating My Way Through Italy, and 
Eating My Way Through France, pub- 
lished by Golden State Company, Ltd., 
and obtainable at 25 cents each from the 
Emporium or the White House, San 
Francisco. The recipes are thoroughly 
understandable and dependable. Other 
booklets in this series will be announced 
later. 

Sliced pineapple, canned in its own un- 
sweetened juice, is just now appearing 
on the market. It is worth trying when 
it can be found. The full brand name is 
Dole Natural Unsweetened Sliced, the 
price is about the same as for the sweet- 
ened variety. 

Canned broccoli, probably the latest 
vegetable to be canned, is proving popu- 
lar. The tall, key-opening cans (1 Ib. 
12 oz. size), Patricia brand, sell for 
around 20 cents. Be sure to heat the 
broccoli in the can, then open, drain, 
turn out, and serve with butter, Hol- 
landaise, or cheese sauce. 


Grocery Store 
Gossip 


Libby’s Fresh Cucumber Relish is made 
from fresh vegetables by the same sort 
of process used in home kitchens, and 
has a grand home-made flavor. Sells at 
20 cents for a pint jar, 10 cents for a 
6-oz. bottle. 

Tender-Made Ham, pre-cooked but not 
canned, developed by Wilson & Co., meat 
packers of Chicago, is literally so tender 
it can be cut with a fork. It is delicious 
sliced and served cold “as is,” or it can 
be merely heated through and served, 

A medium-sized whole ham can _ be 
heated in about an hour, an inch-thick 
ham steak in 12 minutes, 












Touch a button and dampen clothes 
evenly with a Sunbeam sprayer 





mR a CMs oh ek. ae 


"A portable oven" about describes the 
big Westinghouse Adjust-O-Matic elec- 
tric roaster. Dial heat control and glass 


baking dishes are included. $23.95 







For filing of large trays and platters, | 
Crane cabinets provide chromium platec 
rods to hold pieces safely separa 


NEW LIGHT 
ON YOUR 
GARDEN 


Do you make the most of the 
Opportunities your garden offers 
for more abundant living? 


Those early evening hours 
when you have leisure to catch 
up on a bit of reading or sewing, 
to romp with the children, to 
visit with friends, to play cards. 


Why stay indoors when the 
garden is cool and refreshing, 
just because you need light? 


Light is the magic key that 
unlocks the usefulness of your 
garden in those delightful hours 
after the sun sets. 


Light your garden and let it 
serve as living room, dining room, 
rumpus room, as the need or 
mood dictates. 


The coupon below will bring 
you an illustrated booklet show- 
ing gardens lighted for various 
purposes, and offering sugges- 
tions as to how you can make 
your garden a really useful addi- 
tion to your home. 


PocariC COAST 
meee PKICAL 
BUREAU 


Paciric Coast Erectricat BurEau 
Department A-8 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the Bureau's FREE booklet, 
“A Message to Garden Lovers.”’ 
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OUT WEST TEST 





The Questions 


14. 
1 


16. 


. Which 


. Mt. Olympus 


How deep is the Grand Canyon? 
Which western state has no capital 
punishment ? 


. Is there an international park in the 


West? 

Why does a slight irregularity or im- 
perfection usually occur in the de- 
sign of the very best Navajo rugs? 
Which is the largest tribe of Indians 
extant today? 


. Which western state leads the U. S. 


in the production of beet sugar? 
What American classic was written 
in the Governor’s Palace at Santa 
Fe? 

western mountain has been 
pronounced the greatest single mass 
of granite in the country? 

What western town is inhabited en- 
tirely by Scandinavians? 

What was San Francisco first named ? 
National Monument 
was created for what purpose? 


. What Calif. mine is said to have pro- 


duced the largest nugget ever taken 
out in the U. S.? 

What western grown vegetable re- 
sembles a potato in flavor and com- 
position, and can be adapted to po- 
tato recipes and uses? 

What is the meaning of the name 
Calaveras (a county in Calif.) ? 

At what mission is Father Junipero 
Serra buried? 

What animal is found only in the 
Kaibab Forest north of the Grand 
Canyon, and in Siberia? 


The Answers 


Cover these while quizzing yourself. 


OV 


—_ 


oe 


. Over a mile in depth. 
. Oregon. 
. Yes. Waterton-Glacier International 


Peace Park, in Montana and Alberta, 
created in 1932. 


. A belief among the Navajos that a 


perfect thing means the end, and if 
a woman should weave an absolutely 
perfect rug she would die. 


. The Navajos of Arizona and New 


Mexico. 


. Colorado—to the tune of some $41,- 


000,000 annually. 
“Ben Hur,” by Lew Wallace. 
Mt. Stuart, Washington. 


. Solvang, Santa Barbara County, Calif. 


Yerba Buena. 

To protect the breeding grounds of 
the Olympic elk, a species not found 
elsewhere. 


. Morgan mine in 1854; a mass of 


gold was found weighing 195 pounds, 
valued at $43,534. 


. The bulb-like vegetable, dasheen. 
. Spanish for “skulls.” 
. Mission San Carlos Borromeo at Car- 


mel, Calif. 


. The curious little Kaibab Squirrel. 








FOR THE CAE 


| Ane MODEL PORCH 


LURELLE GUILD CHOSE 


NY; 


LM a 


MAINSTREET or METROPOLIS 
AMERICA’S HOUSE PAINT 


Lurelle Guild, the famous decorator, 
chose America’s leading house paint 
... for lasting beauty ... for real cov- 
ering power and painting economy 
... for the thrill that comes from 
the clean colorful sparkle of a house 
newly painted with Sherwin-Wil- 
liams famous old SWP. 

And for brick, stucco and concrete 
surfaces Sherwin-Williams Stucco 
and Concrete Paint is your paint. 


by 8 . 


Wee HOWE DECORATOR J 


The decorating handbook, Sherwin-Williams 
famous Home Decorator. 40 pages in color. 
The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your locality 
**Paint Headquarters” will gladly give you your 
copy. Or write directly to The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Dept. K6, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERW HLLIAMS 
PaINnTs 


“All you need to know about PAINT” 





TUNE IN 
THE NATIONAL 
BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
NBC - NETWORK 
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Ika-Seltzer Makes a spar- 

kling alkalizing solution contain- 

ing an analgesic (acety! solicylote). You drink 
it and it gives prompt, pleasant relief for 


LY HIGHER 


i 


i 
ULL 


Wise— 
Alkalize 


Be 


Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress ofter 
Meals, Colds and other minor Aches and Pains 


JUST TAKE AN 
ALKA-SELTZER JOE, 
AND THERE'LL BE 
NOTAING TO IT. 





| WONDER WHY 

| FEEL SO LOW, 
| DIDN'T 

OVER-DO IT. 
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AND THANK 
MAN TO EAT IT. 


ALKA 


a Alka-Seltzer Pitter c}W 


YOU SURELY COOK 
A DANDY MEAL, 
TO BEAT IT. 


THE ACHE! 


ize Wl 


I'LL TELL THE WoRLD ! 


A PLEASANT DRINK} | AND HOW IT STOPS 


PN el 


ALKA-SELTZER 15 











in, 4) WITH 


aged pla hey 


@ Any complexion can be made clearer, smoother, 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream 
is a complete beauty treatment. 
_ _Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 
out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 
_Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 
ment like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
fercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 
lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness- Dis- 
solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel, 





COME AND GET IT 





Mas. HAIDA LUTTRELL of Dillon, 
Mont., has lived on cow ranches and in 
line camps, on the desert and in the 
mountains. She’s made jerky year after 
year, kept it for months, and never lost 
a piece of meat. Jerked meat, the pio- 
neer’s standby, is the ideal go-light or 
emergency ration, and also a handy way 
of keeping meat. It’s good to eat as is, 
and bits of as-is jerky make tasty ap- 
petizers. It can be made into soup or 
stew, can be flaked and fixed like creamed 
chipped beef, or can be parboiled and 
fried. 

Lean venison or beef makes fine jerky, 
says Mrs. Luttrell. Every bit of fat must 
be removed, as fat is what turns rancid 
and draws bugs. Cut the meat, crosswise 
of the grain, into strips about as thick as 
a man’s finger, and not over a foot long. 
Don’t wash the meat; if you do it’s likely 
to mold. In a big enamel pan — a dish 
pan will do nicely — lay a layer of meat, 
with all the strips running the same way. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, using the 
same amount as you would for cooking. 
It will be too salty if you use more. 

Put in the second layer, with strips 
running crosswise of the first layer. Salt 
and pepper as before. Continue adding 
layers of meat until the pan is full or 
the meat is all used. Criss-crossing the 
strips in this fashion keeps the meat from 
packing too closely, and lets the salt per- 
meate it more thoroughly. Cover the pan 
with a cloth and let stand 2 hours. 

Have a wire stretched in a shady but 
breezy place. Hang the strips of meat 
over the wire, leaving a little space be- 
tween strips so that all will dry evenly. 
Let hang until so dry and brittle that a 
strip of meat will break like a stick. Any- 
where from one to 4 days may be re- 
quired. Then put the jerky in a flour or 
sugar sack and hang in a dry place. 

To make jerky gravy, Mrs. Luttrell 
says, pound jerky with a hammer until 
it’s almost a powder, then pull apart. 
Heat bacon fryings in a skillet, put in 
the jerky, and cook to a golden brown, 
stirring to keep it from burning. Sprinkle 
with flour, stir well, then add diluted 
canned milk or plain water, and cook as 
for any gravy. 


Pickled 
Mountain Trout 


“My husband and I spend much of 
each summer and fall on pack trips in 
the mountains,” writes Mrs. M. S. Mc- 
Mullin, of Vida, Ore. “Three years ago 
when we were on the Skyline Trail south 
of the Sisters, around Packsaddle Moun- 
tain, we stopped to chat with an old man 
who was camped beside a lake, and he 
brought out the most delicious trout I’ve 
ever eaten. I asked him for his recipe, 
but he was as bad as our grandmothers 
about giving directions. It was ‘a little 
of this and a little of that.’ I’ve experi- 























Kellogg’s Rice Krispies — just || 
the cereal for children’s suppers. |) 

Ready to eat and simply de- | 
licious. At grocers in the Mother 7 


Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES | 


TUNE IN the Hollywood Talent Parade every 


Thursday evening, Mountain and Pacific Coast 
”% 9 QQ 
e OQ) 


NBC Red Network. 


Rr “sy h 
the uproarious game of Kings and Queens! 
Here in one priceless masterpiece of parlor- 
fun, is all of the lively amusement and 
heady excitement of Hearts, Poker, Rummy,} jj\( 
Michigan—and more besides! ‘Greatest 
parlor-game ever!” say smart fun-lovers from! 
Atlantic to Pacific! TRIPOLEY keeps 4 to 9 


out of trouble for a happy, glorious evening! {i} § 
Regular set $1. DeLuxe editions sell fo; 
$2 &F3.7SHMn 


ROBOTBALL} 


i SS, 
Dn h / 
Cid sly 
OE 
ROBOTENNIS. 
for. . FUN, EXCITE, 
MENT and EXERCISE}i: 
1 Two speedynew games An 
in one. Play baseball or 
tennis witha Robot. Just () 
| 

























as fast as you throw the 
ball the Robot slams i 
back. Exciting and 
grand exercise for the 


Regular set $1 whole family. 


DeLuxe $2 
To Order At your dealers or postpaid from 
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Own YOUR OWN HOME 
. and take it with youl” 


HALSCO LAND YACHTS ore os comfortable and 
compact os your own home 

We made o wide survey omong women to find out 
just what home-like features they would like to see in 
our Halscos —then we built them thot woy 

Every family should have o Holsco—real home 
comfort and convenience ot the beaches or mountains 
for week-ends — MORE enjoyment for your extended 
vocahons 

Halsco Land Yachts ore built to lost for yeors 


“Don't say Trailer... say Halsco” 


tHabsco 


LAND YACHT 
COMPANY 


3587 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


A lew Deolerships open, 
representing this rapidly 
expanding compony. 






elt eat OPT says: 


“SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE BOOKLET” 


Te laa a 








What are you planning for that long week-end 
oming up? aeeruantons that Labor Day falls on a 
fonday, and Wednesday is Admission Day. 

If you're in doubt about where to go for this 
yng week-end, or for any normal one, aoe a 
ne to the Sunset Travel Department, 576 Sac- 
amento St., San Francisco. Suggestions and lit- 
rature will be forthcoming. 
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~n $100 a month for life 


a) Want to be sure to have the income to retire? The 
jolden Years Plan guarantees that when you reach 
sge 55, 60 or 65 you will receive a check every 
nonth for the rest of your life. Just name the income 
-ou’ll want—any amount from $30 to $500 a month! 
Che plan also includes life insurance protection, 
lisability income and a growing cash reserve. 
This practical, economical plan relieves you of 
vorry about the future. Issued by Oregon Mutual 
\.ife, one of the strongest life insurance companies 
o America. 


OREGON MUTUALLIFE 


Golden Years Plan 


of retirement income 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE, Portland, Oregon. 
Send free booklet, “’The Golden Years Plan,” to 
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mented with the recipe, to figure out defi- 
nite measurements, and these are my re- 
sults. I’ve fixed the trout a number of 
times, and they’re really almost as good 


|as the old man’s. 


cleaned and washed, and with heads and 
| tails removed, allow 2 large onions, sliced, 
| 2 lemons, sliced, and 3 or 4 bay leaves. 
| Place the trout in a steamer, and steam 








“For 4 pounds (approximately a gal- 
lon) of trout preferably small ones — | 


over boiling water for 3 to 5 minutes, de- 
pending on the size of the fish. When 
they turn white they’re ready to be put 
into a crock or glass jars, with the onion | 
and lemon slices and broken bay leaves | 
distributed among them. 

“Prepare enough spiced vinegar to 
cover the fish, using these proportions: 
2 quarts of cider vinegar; 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of ground mustard; 1 teaspoonful of 
Japanese chilies, if available; 1%4 tea- 
spoonfuls of ground mace; a scant table- 
spoonful of whole cloves; 1 to 2 table- 
spoonfuls of whole allspice; 1 to 2 table- 
spoonfuls of peppercorns; salt to taste. 
30il together for 3 to 5 minutes, then 
pour hot over the fish in the crock. Put a 
plate on top of the trout, to hold them 
down under the pickling liquid, and let | 
stand in a cool place for at least a week 
before serving. They'll be good for sev- | 
eral weeks — if they’re not all devoured. | 


Cheese Hamburgers 
Are Good 


Cheese hamburgers, an invention of 
Irving Jensen, of Martinez, Calif., turned 
out so well that Mrs. Jensen reports it 
for the benefit of Kitchen Rangers gen- | 
erally. 

Hamburger (1 lb. for 6 buns) 
American cheese (% Ib. for 6 buns) 
Salt 
Pepper 
Worcestershire sauce 
Buttered buns 


Form the unseasoned hamburger into 
thick little patties, 6 to one pound of 
meat. Roll out each patty to the thick- 
ness of pie-crust by placing it between 
two sheets of waxed paper and rolling 
with the rolling pin. Lay a slice of cheese 
on one half of the round of meat, fold 
the other half over it, and pat the edges 
of the meat together around the cheese. 
Place these hamburger “pies” in a wire 
broiling rack, and cook over hot coals 
or under a hot broiling flame in the oven. 
Turn and cook them as you would a 
steak, until they’re done to your liking. 
Just before taking them out, season them 
generously with salt, pepper, and Wor- 
cestershire sauce, and allow this to soak 
in under the heat for a moment. 

Serve them in buttered buns that have 
been warmed in the oven, and allow your 
guests to choose their own trimmings — 
chopped onion, pickles, mustard, ketchup, 
or “what-have-you.” Even the broiler pan 
drippings will make a good sauce. With 
a big bowl of green combination salad 
and plenty of coffee, these cheese ham- 
burgers make a meal that really hits the 
spot. 





Shredded cabbage with fat lumps of avocado and 
tomato, with sharp French dressing, is pretty and 
a good salad for the Sunday night barbecue. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK 


means bank credit 
geared to current 
needs 


BANK OF AMERICA 
was among the first to recog- 
nize that modern economic 
conditions demanded liberal, 
low-cost credit for the indi- 
vidual borrower. Today Bank 
of America emphasizes the 
extra importance of bank 
credit. When you borrow under 
the Bank of America Time plan 
you enjoy more than just low- 
cost credit; you benefit in the 
long run by the establishment 
of a valuable statewide bank 
credit relationship . . . an ever 
dependable source of funds for 
other financial needs. Bank of 
America Timeplan loans in- 
clude: 


HOME BUILDING 
(1 to 20 year loans) 


MODERNIZATION 


(home or business) 


HOME APPLIANCES 
(through your dealer) 


AUTO FINANCING 


(guaranteed lowest cost) 


PERSONAL LOANS 
($50 to $1000) 


BANK of 
AMERICA 


MEMOEe 
| FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
|| INSURANCE CORP. 














She took a bath and 
gave her husband 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


SHE WAS A 


“CARRIER” 


HIS lovely young woman doesn’t 

know she is a “carrier” of Athlete’s 
Foot. For Athlete’s Foot is treacherous. 
There is no pain at first to warn of infec- 
tion and the trouble to follow. Even now, 
you may be spreading this ugly disease 
wherever you tread barefoot. 

Examine yorr toes tonight. At the slight- 
est symptom of infection, such as redness, 
douse on cooling, soothing, healing 
Absorbine Jr. For unless prompt relief is 
given serious trouble may follow. The skin 
turns white and dies in patches; gets moist, 
peels, cracks open with painful rawness. 

Absorbine Jr. brings comfort. It aids in 
healing broken skin and tissues. Its anti- 
septic properties kill the fungus of Athlete’s 
Foot when reached. Don’t be a carrier. At 
all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. Accept no 
substitutes. Try it at our expense. For a free 
sample write to W. F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 





If you are suffering with an extreme case, consult 
a doctor. So difficult is it to kill the fungi that cause 
Athlete’s Foot, your own socks can re-infect you 
unless boiled 20 minutes when washed. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, sprains and Sunburn 











OFF THE 


C HARLIE OSWALD, who has a dude 


ranch near roundup-famed Pendleton, 
Ore., tells us that east-central Oregon has 


something that’s the only one of its kind | 


in the U. S.—a state-owned hunting pre- 
serve where only archers may hunt. 

Lots of trigger-pullers laughed when 
the Broad Arrow Association of Port- 
land first began the preserve-idea. They 
thought bows and arrows were O. K. 
for neatly-clipped lawn ranges, but n. g. 
for real action. They didn’t laugh so 
loud, however, when bowmen began to 
come back last season with bucks from 
the new 200-square-mile preserve at Can- 
yon Creek. Archers from most of the 
western states turned up all a-quiver for 
the 1935 deer season, and more are ex- 
pected this year. The season on deer runs 
from September 20 to October 25, on 
elk November 8 to 18. 

Oregon woods include the best for 
bows and arrows—Oregon yew for the 
former and Port Orford cedar for the 
latter. Big-game bowmen use steel-tipped 
arrows, and bows that have a pull of as 
much as 80 pounds—which has to be 
pulled to be appreciated. An arrow 
loosed from one of these bows floats 
through the air with such great ease 
that it will often go clean through the 
animal. An arrow that hits the quarry 
in an unvital spot seldom cripples him 
as a poor rifle shot sometimes does. And 
bow-and-arrow shooting has to be done 
in the clear, for brush and branches de- 
flect the arrow. So the danger of shoot- 
ing your partner is remote. 

At Charlie Oswald’s ranch, they con- 
sider it part of the game to teach ten- 
derfeet to be not only riders and rifle- 
shots, but also Robin Hoods. 


David and & A 
the Whale aw, 


The 620 pounds of fish flesh towering 
above James W. Harvey (opposite) is the 
world’s record swordfish ever caught 
with regulation hook and tackle on 24- 
thread line. Harvey's home is in Hono- 
lulu and the fish’s home was off the coast 
of Oahu Island. The record a’u (rather 
a brief name for 12 feet 8 inches) was 
too heavy to be hoisted aboard, so Sports- 
man Harvey (who had brought it to the 
side of the fishing cruiser in 2 hours) 
towed it ashore. 

In landing this bold blade of the sea, 
Harvey took the world’s record from 
another Honolulu fisherman, ‘Tacks’ 
Waldron, who 3 years ago landed a 568- 
pound swordfish off the primitive Kona 
coast of Hawaii. These catches have put 
the Islands definitely in a class with the 
great game-fishing centers of the 7 seas. 

Besides, of course, southern California 
waters, some of the other great Pacific 
centers are Australian waters, the Bay 
of Panama, and off Lower California, 

Off Sydney Heads, Australia, Zane 


PAVEMENTS 








Don’r try to hide toilet odors with smelly 
disinfectants. Here is a scientific prepara- 
tion—made especially to clean toilets. Sani- 
Flush removes stains and discolorations 
without scrubbing and scouring. Sani-Flush 
purifies the unseen trap where dangers lurk. 
It puts an end to the cause of odors and 
insanitation. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl. 
(Follow directions on the can.) Flush the 
toilet. That’s all there is to it. It’s simple. 
Sure. Harmless. Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 
cent sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


IF YOU’RE CONSIDERING MEXICO 

Mexico’s the place for fall yacations, and this 
fall our southern neighbor awaits us with a sun- 
kissed welcome. Whether you're going by rail, 
by steamer, or by motor, lec us help you. Write 
the Travel Department, 576 Sacramento St., San 











Francisco, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Rooms 

are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 

Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 

large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
8 Mopprate Pricey RestavRANTS 


New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. RB. MORRISS, Manaeer 


COMING SOON — DOUBLE HOLIDAY 


What are you planning. for that long week-end 
coming up? Ramenber that Labor Day falls on a 
Monday, and Wednesday is Admission Day. 

If you're in doubt about where to go for this 
long week-end, or for any normal one, drop a 
line to the Sunset Trayel Department, 576 Sac- 
ramento St., San Francisco. Suggestions and lit 
erature will be forthcoming. 


IN SYDNEY IT’S “THE AUSTRALIA” 


Australia 
Hotel 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


SUNSE 
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grey recently caught a_half-ton-and- 
some tiger shark—the biggest fish ever 
anded in Australian seas under game 
ishing rules. There are also, in these 
yarts, hammerhead sharks, swordfish, 
striped marlin, and the doughty sailfish. 

At Panama, sailfish averaging more 
han 100 pounds are the rule, and black 
narlin. Those who know say that the 
sport is best around Pearl Island. Parties 
mut out from where boats can 
ye rented for $35 a day, including tackle, 
‘ood, and captain. The Pacific Sailfish 
dub of Balboa, C. Z., is equipped and 
willing to give out information on sail- 
ind other fishing in this region. 

Closer to home is Lower California, 
where fishermen fish the year round, and 
whence they seldom back with 
ilibis. Judge Louis W. Myers, Los An- 
zeles attorney, set a new world’s sailfish 

-ecord—182 pounds. off Cape San Lu- 
sas, the tip of Lower California. He took 
he winner on regulation heavy tackle 
while he was fishing for marlin. During 
he same cruise, he took, on regulation 
ight tackle, 6 sailfish (none lighter than 
104 pounds), a marlin (160 pounds) and 
mimerous dolphins, rooster-fish, crevalle, 
ste., all with 9-thread line. Though the 
ine has been so busy, Judge Lewis isn’t 
hrowing it away. He advocates reversing 
your line on the reel and using it an- 
xther season. 

Game-fishing ports on the West Coast 
”f Mexico are Guaymas on the Gulf of 
valifornia, Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Aca- 
pulco, et al. Boats cost about $1.40 an 
nour, or $12 a day; and special sword- 
ishing boats for 2 cost $20 a day and 
ap. License prices vary with the kind of 
ish. Your name and address, sent to 
the Sunset Outdoor Department, brings 
1 folder on Hunting and Fishing on the 
West Coast of Mexico. 


Balboa, 


come 





James W. zy aia ne hooked a 
world's swordfish record for Hawaii 
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Heres how to 
take the sting’ 
out of shaving! 


Why should every shave make 
you feel as if bees were sting- 
ing your face? What your 
sensitive skin needs is a shav- 
ing cream that is more effec- 
tive than usual in preventing 
the smarting and stinging. 
And the new, up-to-date cream, 















Mentholatum Brushless, fits these 
requirements exactly. 

Mentholatum Brushless is the 
result of forty years’ experience 
in making a preparation that 
cools and soothes irritated skin. 
That’s why it is so effective in 
preventing razor irritation. It 
leaves your face delightfully 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, lu- 
bricates the skin, gives more 
shaves per blade, saves time 
and money. 


Test It at Our Expense 


Get Mentholatum Brushless from your 
druggist on a money-back guarantee, 
or write the Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. B-1, Wichita, Kansas, for a lib- 
eral trial tube. 





For New or 
Remodeled Fireplaces 


Demonstrating Superior Heat 
Circulator Fireplace. Arrows 
show warm air flowing from 
Heat Circulator (around which 
fireplace is built) to all cor- 
ners of the room and into ad- 
joining rooms, returning along 
the floor to the air intake, 
completing the circulation, 
andproducing uniform temper- 
ature. Write for information. 


Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 


1046 S. Olive Street 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





OPPORTUNITY 
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Don’t let summer 
slip by without 
planting peren- 
nials. Start now 
with Ferry-Morse 
purebred seed. 


SWEET PEAS TOO! 


Plant Morse’s Famous Sweet Peas 
now and enjoy Christmas blossoms. 
50c for collection of 8 colors. 


Select FERRY’S SEEDS wt 
your Nearby Dealer 


FERRY-MORSE 
SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEND FOR THESE FREE GARDEN HELP$ 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
500 Paul Ave., San Francisco 
O Starting Perennials from Seed. 
O Morse’s Sweet Peas and How to 
Grow Them. 
O Let’s Have a Beautiful Lawn. 









Name. 
Address 


FOR 80 YEARS IMPROVING SEED 


LATH HOUSES 


If you’re looking for a new design in lath 
houses, you'll find it in the October Sunset. 




















ea 
ARE NOT ACCIDENTAL 


F YOU WANT a fine lawn, you must of 

course plant good seed, but even the 
best of seed will not grow a fine lawn if 
the soil is not properly prepared. 


Before you seed a new lawn, be sure to 
first dig in plenty of well-moistened 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This ideal 
soil conditioner, with its millions of tiny 
sponge-like cells, keeps the soil porous 
and well-aerated at all times, so that vig- 
orous root systems are easily developed. 
It also stores up large quantities of water 
and plant food—a protection against dry 
spells and next summer’s hot sun. 


Take care of the soil now before you plant 
or renovate your old lawn, and the soil 
will take good care of your lawn for years 
to come. Write for Free folder, ‘The Secret 
of Fine Lawns.” It contains interesting and 
valuable information you should know 


about. Address Dept. SM-9. 


TRADE MARK 


W7 PEAT mosS 


Peat Import Corporation 
232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California 














SEPTEMBER being early in the fall 
gardening season, so important on the 
Pacific Coast, this seemed a good time to 
discuss what the well-dressed gardener 
will wear, dealing exclusively with male 
attire, for unlike my wife, I have no 
opinions on the appropriate costume for 
the opposite sex. Perhaps what started 
me was a picture in an English gardening 
paper of a pair of garden shoes for wet, 
muddy weather, made from an old auto- 
mobile tire. They did rather resemble 
boats, being laced to a point in front and 
squared behind, but the advantages of a 
non-skid tread on my slippery hillside 
made up to me for a certain lack of style. 
I coveted a pair, but my Supreme Court 
threw out my plea as interfering with 
the inalienable right of a woman to re- 
strain her husband from looking any 
worse than he naturally must. Thinking 
of the mysterious disappearance of the 
nice old pair of gardening pants on which 
I had wiped my muddy hands for many 
moons, I muttered something about the 
inalienable rights of property, but my 
objection was overruled by the court, 
and I was told I had better stick to writ- 
ing about subjects for which I was not 
naturally disqualified. So I won’t write 
those fashion notes, but rather muse 
gratefully on the memory of a fine Eng- 
lish gardener, a great plant breeder now 
gone, who, being a bachelor, achieved 
such giddy heights of comfort and dis- 
reputableness in his garden clothes that 
even my wife acknowledged I was sur- 
passed. 


When I first saw montbretias they were 
nothing to get excited about — rather 
small orange-red gladiolus-shaped flow- 
ers about an inch across, in sprays a 
couple of feet high topping broad grassy 
foliage—but the drought they would en- 
dure made camels look like heavy drink- 
ers. Then an English amateur, the late 
Sydney Morris of Earlham Hall, Nor- 
wich, got to working on them, and the 
result we see in the really effective Earl- 
ham hybrid montbretias. The best one, 
His Majesty, when well-grown carries 
scarlet and gold flowers 3 inches across 
on stems over 4 feet high, and others, 
though smaller, give yellow and orange 
flowers of a size unthought of years ago. 
The improvements are still going on, but 
the newer hybrids, like fine ladies, won’t 
stand the neglect the older ones put up 
with. 

Montbretias enjoy a rich, light, well- 
cultivated soil and ample summer mois- 
ture, but dislike fresh manure near the 
bulbs. In California I favor fall planting, 
as the rains start the foliage and the 
stolons into growth. Thereafter they 
don’t enjoy being moved. In colder sec- 


Sydney B. Mitchell Digs Up 
His Garden Experiences 


tions fall plantings should be covered 
with peat moss or some protective ma- 
terial other than manure. Where winters 
are really severe they must be treated 
like gladioli, or grown in tubs as the 
Winnipeg friend who first sent them to 
me handled them. 

Their airy branched sprays of warm 
yellow and red flowers add _ interest, 
beauty, and gaiety to the late summer 
border. When better known they will be 
more grown. As the Oregon Bulb Farms 
(wholesale only) have distributed these 
new montbretias in California and the 
Pacific Northwest, they will be found in 
several catalogs, but sometimes listed as 
tritonias, their alternate name. 


Knowing my interest in the improve- 
ment of our garden plants, so often 
achieved by amateurs as in the case of 
montbretias, people often ask me if there 
are left any subjects for the gardener 
of little land or leisure. I often find my- 
self suggesting one of our Pacific Coast 
natives, an annual, perennial, or shrub, 
but not one like the California poppy, 
which has already undergone great de- 
velopment. Recently one of my younger 
San Francisco friends has given me sey- 
eral young plants derived from first- or 
second-generation crosses of the north- 
ern California perennial monkey flower, 
Diplacus (or Mimulus) glutinosus, whose 
buff flowers adorn the mountain roads 
in the coast ranges, and its red southern 
California relative, Diplacus puniceus, 
Even in selected wild forms they make 
attractive sub-shrubbery perennial plants, 
easily propagated by soft cuttings, ame- 
nable to constant cutting back, very 
drought-resistant, and flowering all sum- 
mer. Some of the results of the cross 
are larger and more open, and they vary 
in color from cream to red, with some 
nice pinks—about the range of colors of 
the deciduous azaleas. 


In September there is no wide range 
of outstanding plants from which to se- 
lect the outstanding one of the month. 
Always looking for perennial flowers for 
late summer, my attention in that season 
is focused on the Japanese anemones I 
see around town. Sometimes it is the 
tall white single, rather rarely the old 
reddish, type—both with flowers a little 
suggestive of cosmos, Occasionally I find 
clumps of 2 semi-doubles, of the dwarfer 
white Whirlwind or of the taller cool 
pink Queen Charlotte. These can be 
found in many hardy-plant nurseries, but 
apparently other varieties like Kriem- 
hilde and Prince Henry, respectively dou- 
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He pink and double red forms (listed by 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio) and 
Alice, silvery rose, Louise Ulink, doubl 
white, and Richard Ahrends, lilac-tinted 
white (all in the Borsch, Maplewood, 
)re., list) are not widely distributed. Yet 
hese Japan se anemones are among the 
yest perennials for Pacific Coast gardens, 
10t suffering here, as they often do in 
he northeastern states, from early au- 
umn frosts. In addition to quite lovely 
‘efined and well-spaced flowers in late 
summer, they have distinctive leaves of 
naple shape, attractive all summer. More 
wer, they really prefer half shade to full 
wun, so they do well on the east or north 
“ast sides of houses. Once established, 
hey like to be let alone to slowly spread, 
ind never give the best effect if con 
itantly divided or transplanted. They do 
mjoy summer watering if nature fails 
0 give it. In California autumn planting | 
s best, I think, but where winters ar 
‘older and summers wetter I would give 
yreference to spring. While simple divi- 
ion is the amateur’s way of increasing 
hem, commercially they are propagated 
yy root cuttings; that is, digging up a 
jlant, cutting the roots into pieces an 
nch or so in length, sowing them in flats, 





ind when each has made top growth, 
jotting them up until they are strong 
‘nough for the open ground. 


Granny, the Salbach cat, was spending 
he heated season under a Cotoneaster 
sannosa. When I woke her up to ask 
vhat were her favorite shrubs, she just 
incurled and murmured “It was a lovely 
lream. I was attacked by 5 dogs at once. 
_had cleaned up 4, and was on the back 
xf the last, when I woke up.” “Oh,” I 
jaid—“just like the hero in The Gentle- 
nan of France, who puts 5 men at once 
o death or flight with his sword, ech 
sranny?” “Possibly,” said Granny. “I 
laven’t seen the picture. Of course / used 
1othing but my own fair hands.” “Stop 
t,’ I said. “Gran, the editors of Sunset 
won't pay me for your dreams. Sleep it 
yut, and then if you want to tell me about 
your favorite shrubs, I'll save the chicken 
ivers for you.” So next month we'll 
aave Granny on barberries and such. 







INVIVERR Gane 





"The folks certainly planted a 
good grade of lettuce this year." 
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WESTERN PINES Help Express the 


Modern Trend of moderate sized houses. This charming home of French colonial 


influence illustrates the adaptability of these three famous softwoods. Entire exterior, including 
the entrance door and windows, also many beautiful interior details, such as built-in cabinets, 
book shelves, mouldings, and trim are of the Western Pines. Write for our illustrated, free booklet, 


“Western Pine Camera Views.” Western Pine Association, Dept. K-2, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 


WESTERN PINES 


Idaho White Pine e Ponderosa Pine e Sugar Pine 
ead 





SPECIAL SEPTEMBER OFFER 
ON UNION GLASS CLEANER 


Simply spray on Union Glass 
Cleaner, wipe it off witha soft 
cloth and the glass is clean! 
No hard rubbing, no scrub- 
bing, no streaking, no polish- 
ing. It’s fun to clean windows 
this easy economical way. 


Now available at stores and 
Union service stations. 


Money-back Guarantee! 


Try an 8-oz. bottle. If not 
satisfied, return % gallon for 
refund of full purchase price. 
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COOK and HE 
In Your Present Stove 
or Furnace—HOTTER 
—CHEAPER—No Dirt 
or Ashes— Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST, 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS 


Amazing oil burner 
which experts and 
25,000 users say beats 
any ever gotten out 
burns cheap oil a new 
way, without pre-gen- 
erating or clogging up; 
pre quick intense 
eat at HALF COST 
by turning of valve. 
One free to one person EURNACE 
in each locality who 

will demonstrate and 


Quick HEAT at 
act as agent. Write 


quick, be first to learn Turn of Valve! 


how to end drudgery of coal and wood and make big money, spare or 
full time — mail lc postcard today. 
UNITED FACTORIES, L-877 Factory Bullding, 


BIG MONEY 


Drop Everythin , 
for this Quick Sor Slips'Into 
Any STOVE 


RANGE or 





Money. Write now. 


Kansas City, Mo- 


DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE 


You may place your order with any SUNSET 
advertiser with our assurance that you are deal- 
ing with a reliable company whose products 
are of high quality. We will greatly appreciate 
your mentioning SUNSET when ordering. 








Cleans and Polishes With In- 


NV 
Os ol 
I WS 
i stant Speed|.. . keeping sil- A SN 
verware bright and glistening. 


This exciting gift-offer is made solely to acquaint 
you with the vastly superior cleaning and polish. 
ing qualities of BENNETT'S SILVER POLISH! Send 
just 10c to cover handling costs, and this full-size 
20c jar will be sent as a gift postpaid. 


E. W. BENNETT & CO. 


2000 16th Street, San Francisco 





Please send me a 20c gift jar of Bennett's Silver 
Polish postpaid for which I enclose 10c. 


NI aera ss azesschconsnnnovrpegsvacasmnanioeruneest et DEO paver ea teaaascasessersduaw 
Manufacturers of Famous Brilliantshine Metal Polish 


A New Way to Carry Money 


STEIN’S COIN HOLDER 
keeps your money where you 
want it, when you want it. 
Fits any pocket or purse. 
, Genuine leather, brown, 75c; 
finer grade, brown or black, 
STEIN’S, 

Hannibal, Mo. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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SOAP ano OINTMENT 
for that 


SAMPLE EACH Free~Curicupa, Derr. R4, MALDEN, MASS. 












IGARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 
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How to Make 
a Compost Pile 


Every person professing to be a gar- 
dener should have a compost pile. Com- 
post piles, which are merely piles of soil, 
manure, and decayed vegetation, are val- 
uable because they furnish humus, and 
humus is vital to the existence of all 
garden plants. Humus carries beneficial 
bacteria to the soil. Without bacteria in 
the soil the most expensive fertilizers 
will be almost useless, because it’s bac- 
terial action that makes them digestible 
to roots. Besides furnishing humus, com- 
post lightens heavy soils, makes light 
soils hold more moisture, and makes 
soils more tillable. 

Mrs. W. Hubbard Keenan, of Berke- 
ley, has a small hillside garden, but she 
set aside space for a compost heap, and 
advises other people to have 2 of them 
if possible. While one pile is being used, 
another is in preparation, and will be 
ready when the first is gone. 

Mrs. Keenan’s compost pile is 4 feet 
square. It builds up out of a pit that is 
18 inches deep. Mrs. Keenan limits the 
depth because a pile going deeper would 
be too much for a woman to spade over. 
Screening the pit is a little lath fence 
painted green. It’s 15 inches high and 
neat and pleasing. 

Most gardens, even city ones, can 
afford a space of 4 by 4 feet. Six by 10, 
if feasible, is better. Behind the garage, 
or in a corner of the vegetable garden, 
is a good location. If the pile is shaded, 
it will hold moisture better and decom- 
position will be more uniform. Leave 4 
feet of a 10-foot space empty, to facili- 
tate turning over the contents of the pile. 

Where space and expense permit, the 
compost should be piled in a concrete 
pit in the ground. Concrete pits prevent 
the fertility from being leached away by 
rains or excessive watering. In the colder 
sections of the West, reinforce the con- 
crete with rods or wires, so it won't 
crack during the freezing weather. 

Some people object to compost piles 
because they think the material will be 
odoriferous. If the following directions 
for building a compost pile are strictly 
heeded, there’s little danger of foul smells 
arising. Nature takes care of that with 
her millions of micro-organisms that are 
constantly at work in the compost—their 
activities neutralize odors. Should there 
be any flies, a %4-inch layer of superphos- 
phate spread over the top and sides of 
the pile dispatches them at once. Super- 
phosphate sells for 7 cents a pound at 
most garden stores. 

Start the compost pile with a 4-inch 
layer of garden loam on the bottom ; 
add a 3-inch layer of manure; then a 
6-inch layer of trash such as grass clip- 
pings, hedge and shrub clippings, leaves, 
weeds, faded flowers, pond-muck, vege- 
table refuse, eggshells, and soot; then a 
Y4-inch layer of lime or agricultural gyp- 
sum; then 2 inches of manure; and then 
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FLOWERING 


George Karl Freeman Picks a 
Prize for you from the World's 
Fineu Gardens @& & & 


B ersonally selected for you 
by George Kar! Freeman 
president SANTA BA! 
GARDEN LABORATORIES 
for thirty years consultar 
to Santa Barbara's fines 
estates 


















Ounce Assortment 
100 Color Variations 


$1.00 Prepaid ... with 
expert cultural advice 


Four to five 
on ultra kk 
three week , d. as 
@ special bonus, THE NEW 
VALERIE BLUE FLAME 
SWEET PEA. never before 


offered commercially 


Plant Now for Early 
Winter Blooms CHECK HERE IF SPECIFIC 


COLORS ARE WANTED 
Flame(_) Rose () Lavender 
Salmon(] White() Blue 

Orange] Dubonnet (_ 


$1 per Oz., Singly or Assorted 


giant 






Enclose Check or Money Order 
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LABORATORIES 


P. O. BOX 607... SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 











MASTERBUILT Traz/ers 


Built by Master Craftsmen 








One of the West's Largest Factories. 
Models from $475.00 to $1175.00. 
A Few Dealerships Still Available. Write for Booklet. 


@ WEST COAST TRAILER DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. A 
6305 Yucca Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 








COTTAGE CITY AT LUCERNE 


on Clear Lake, Lake County, California 


Fishing, Hunting, Golfing, Swimming, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. @ Single Cabins without bath as $1.00 up; 
with bath from $1.50 up. Housekeeping Cabins with 
bath from $2.00 up. Special weekly rates. @ For 
reservations write Allene Quigley, Resident Man- 
ager, Lucerne, Lake County, California, or Copane 
City Sea , Russ Building, San Francisco. Tele- 





phone uglas 4214. 
4 
Way 







Travel the Gypsy 





The Gypsy Caravan 
TRAILERS OF QUALITY 
Ask Your Automobile Dealer or Send for Catalogue 


GYPSY CARAVAN CO. 
3705 GAGE AVE. — Dept. S — BELL, CALIF. 
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2 inches of soil. Then repeat the ingredi- 
ents in the same order, starting with the 
manure. It doesn’t matter how high the 
pile gets. 

The top of the pile should be slightly 
concave, in order to collect water, which 
makes the mass decompose faster. The 
pile should be soaked, except during the 
rainy months, at weekly intervals, with 
a slow-running sprinkler. Three times a 
year, at 4-month intervals, it should be 
spaded over. The compost can be used 
after a year of such treatment, but pro- 
fessional gardeners usually wait an extra 
6 months. 

Folks who want quicker results should 
use a chemical preparation called Adco. 
Adco speeds up the process so that gar- 
deners can have ready-to-use compost in 
6 months. 

The formula for Adco was worked 
out by researchers at the famous horti- 
cultural experiment station at Rotham- 
stead, England. 

Those Adco method don't 


using the 


follow the above directions for making 


a compost pile. Instead, trash such as 
mentioned above should be piled without 
regard to layers, and firmly trampled 
down. When the pile is a foot high, 
sprinkle a %4-inch layer of Adco over it, 
and soak with water. Add the same Adco 
treatment for each foot of waste ma- 


| terial. Each month for 6 months, spade 
over the heap. At the end of this period 


the compost is ready for use. Adco comes 
in various-sized sacks. Twenty-five 
pounds is the smallest, and is enough for 
about % ton of waste. This size costs 
$1.75 at most garden stores. 

3efore using, compost made by either 
method should be screened through %- 
inch mesh wire, to remove any sticks, 
stones, or coarse rubbish. 

The screened humus is valuable spaded 
in anywhere in the garden, and it’s espe- 
cially good in potting-mixtures. Potted 


\ 





Build compost heap in layers 


plants require much nourishment, and 
they can get it easily from humus. Beau- 
tiful lushness can be expected of lawns 
when they’re given a light top-dressing 
of humus mixed with commercial fer- 
tilizer. Neither replaces the other in any 
garden use—they supplement each other. 

Set aside space for at least one com- 
post pile—remember that 2 will be bet- 
ter. Utilize those grass clippings, spent 
flowers, etc. Next month, leaves of de- 
ciduous trees start falling. Don’t burn 
them all up—save some for your com- 
post piles. Don’t save the leaves of Cali- 
fornia bay and eucalyptus—they contain 
harmful oils. Don’t add diseased flowers 
or leaves to the pile—burn them to pre- 
vent spread of disease. 















USE ONLY GENUINE- 


-RESTORES LUSTRE 

QUICKLY AND EASILY. 

ITS BEEN PROTECTING 
FURNITURE AND 

| FLOORS FOR 28 YEARS 

DON'T ACCEPT 

SUBSTITUTES / 


POLISH « MOPS ¢ WAX 


New CACTUS 





Grow these wonderfully interesting and 
beautiful flowering plants. Write for my 
new Free catalog, 16 pages of colored pic- 
tures and descriptions. A fascinating hobby 
for the window gardener or apartment 
house dweller. Grow anywhere! Johnson 
Cactus Gardens, Box C-2, Hynes, Calif. 








Nor would you... if you knew your 
future was safely provided for. 

For nearly ninety years the American Bible 
Society through its annuity plan has re- 


leased many hundreds of people from 
financial anxiety. Twice a year generous 
payments are made promptly on these an- 
nuity agreements which may be secured 
in sums ranging from one hundred dol- 
lars upwards. 

And what a satisfaction to know that when 
you are gone your money will help to 
spread the Word of God. 


Our illustrated booklet "A Gift That Lives’’ 
tells you the whole story fully and clearly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Topay! 


CU a eet tat) 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, N.Y. | 





Please send me, without obligation, your 
| booklet sy-2 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
| Name | 
| Address Denomination - ) 
State 





O-CEDAR POLISH, hint 
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WATER : 


lower vv 


ITH THOMPSON SPRINKLIN 





A Thompson “Full Coverage” Sprin- 
kling System assures you a lower water 





bill because ic sends a gentle,even spray 
of water dancing to every square inch 
of lawn without waste. "Twenty min- 
keeps your lawo 
in perfect condition, The tiresome 


utes, twice a week”... 


job of watering is done so easily—a 
turn of the valve and you have—"the 
nearest thing to rain.” Plan today to 
inseal! a Thompson Sprinkling System. 


SEND FOR FREE PLAN BLANK!! 


Thompson Mfg. Co., 2251 E. 7th St., Los a Calif. 


<™ 


At ouschold 
TERMITES 


7 out of 10 Buildings Infested with Termites 
PROTECT YOURSELF 
Have Your Home Examined Now. Use our Con- 
sultation Service if you plan to Buy, Build or Re- 
model. Minimum Charge. 
NELSON ANNIHILATORS 
210 POST STREET — SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone EXbrook 3383 


420% 
cane SPACE (nconsones/ a 


‘WITH THISNEW | 2 
DISAPPEARING DOOR UTILIZED WITH DISAPPEARING DOORS 


Noiseless and perfect in operation. . Patented steel frame 
requires no extra wall thickness. . . Adaptable to any door. 
Ready for immediate shipment. See your dealer or write to 
E. C. PITCHER COMPANY 

San Franc’sco. Calif 


Cyifts 
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461 Market St. 


NUND &E 
SHOPPING CENTER 
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Barbecues 





FREE PLANS 
'" Droncraft 


Outdoor Fireplaces 
and Barbecue Pits 


furnished with each order for an 
IRONCRAFT Adjustable Grill, 
Draft Door, Fry Plate or Oven Door. 


Send postcard for free illustrated 
folder giving full particulars. 


& 
Iron craft, Ine. 


Division California Plow Co. 
Outdoor Fireplace & Barbecue Equipment 
810 Polhemus Street, San Jose, California 





ENJOY A BARBECUE IN YOUR GARDEN 


MODERN BARBECUE POTS AS LOW AS $7.50 
Portable, simple to operate, safe; they charcoal 
broil meat to anew deliciousness. Enjoy barbecue 
parties in your garden. Write for free booklet on 
broiling and barbecuing. 

J. M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 
La Canada, Calif. 
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ee a, 
McLAREN TRAILER COACH wanna 


13 Years 
Trailer Building 
Means 
Satisfaction 





Dept. S, 1414 Colo. Blvd. 


JM Sa ee 


Eagle Rock, Calif. 








Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 


Stained glass 
flowers lure ruby- 
throated emerald 
gems of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 
and wa- 
ter and 
serve.” 






Ug WINTHROP PACKARD 
1452 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


“RANCHO. CRAFT WOODEN COCKTAIL TRAY 


Colorfully hand decorated. Rope 
border, finished in white crackle, 
antiqued, Alcohol- and water- 
proof surface. 12 inches in diame- 
ter. Very serviceable and attrac- 
tive. A delightfully different 
bridge prizeorgift. Postpaid $1.50 
THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 
34 Third Ave.,San Mateo, Calif. 
Whenin the Bay Region, visit us. 





FINLAND HANDMADE PUUKKO KNIVES 


Famed Kauhava Horsehead Handle 
Decorative and Original Steak and Barbecue Knives 
No. 3—Blade 4 inches Long. . . $2.00 Each, Postpaid 
No. 5—Blade 234 inches Long......... $1.50 Each, Postpaid 
Illustrated Folder of i Models on Request 
ARTHUR HAMILTON, P. O. Box 226, Willow Brook, Calif. 





The Pacific 

, Coast’s Finest 
Garden 
Magazine 


Illustrated in natural 
color . . . authoritative 
articles by leading experts 
in western gardening... 
full details on what and 
how to plant. All found in 


the beautiful GARDE N QUARTERLY at $1.50 per year 
(four issues) or $2.50 for two years. 


And FREE !! 


With every two year subscription you will receive a copy 
of the latest western gardening book, ‘“‘The Perennial 
Garden" by the noted Pacific Coast authority, Martha Ei. 
Phillips. 
A complete $1.50 copy of ‘The Perennial 
Garden” and a two year subscription to THE 
@ GARDEN QUARTERLY ... all for $2.50. @ 
Your money refunded if not completely 
satisfied, Send for it today. 


THE GARDEN QUARTERLY 
Room 402D ~- 580 Market St. - San Francisco 
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Actually ix 
KILLS © 
be 


PULVEX Flea Powder both 


x 
ae 
Mn 


kills all the fleas on your dog 
or cat and prevents reinfes- 
tation for days! Pulvex-ing 
only twice a month insures 
against fleas that not only 
torment your pet but may 
cause him to become infested 
with tape worms. Harmless 
to pets. It is non-irritating. 


Backed by 93 years’ experi- 
ence. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. At drug, depart- 
ment and pet stores. In 
the shaker top can, at 50c. 


1 ya Pere it 


<=) DOG»°CAT FOO! | | 


Before you buy ANY pet foo , comvare the guaranteem))); 
ysis printed on the Dr. Ross label with any other pem)) 


At Last 
ADOG SOAP 


Ba 
the new . 
medicated health e weiss 


fox doe, sto 
itghing by oiling e7ones 
n. Promotes 
ae hide health, © Grooms ; 


kills fleas and lice, lath- 

ers marvelously, it cleans 
perfectl , destroys dog odor, 
givesa‘ og show sheen. At pet 
and drug stores, 50c. More eco- 
nomical, outlasts 2 ordinary bars 


PULVEX 
sa vse DOG SOR 


Cards 


x CHRISTMAS CARDS}? 
MAKE YOUR OWN 
INEXPENSIVE — SIMPLE 
DIFFERENT 

Block-Printed Christmas Cards are ea 
made; require no experience and are y 
“own.” Same simple equipment may 
used for many other projects: Bridge sco 
tallies, invitations, hand-printed linen, 
Full instruction furnished. 

Send for free complete description of t 
useful and interesting hobby. 


McManus & Morgan, Inc. 
4030 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, 


oKikth Fleas 
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SHOPPING CENTER 





f-ELPHINIUMS 


Hoodacres Originating Gardens 
Vd Famed WHITES. Rare New COLORS. 
tance. SEEDS: many varieties. PLANTS: 
iy ges from Young Seedlings to Mature 








y Roots. Free delivery. New catalog in- 
& finest Jap Iris grown. 


4S. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 


‘OODACRES 
‘ETCO A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 


tact. 
RON Also a soil stimulator which pro- 


duces greener lawns and more 




















































colorful flowers and plants. 
| 4 D E For Sale by Leading Dealers 
MIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
[\¥\ 10 Bulbs 25c, 45 Bulbs $1 
Fi POSTPAID 
oon GOLDEN SPUR 
of ten flower gardeners and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE. 
WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
int SPRING BULBS 
— NOW — 
\} HYACINTH value at lower cost offered in 
s\j'fee copy today. 
CARL SALBACH 
1645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
vall over Sunset Land come reports praising 
Mi select Oregon-grown bulbs. At least twenty- 
«cellent varieties including King Alfred, Tres- 
| Postpaid. Send now for color illustrated cata- 
® Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, West Coast natives 
sany other bulbs. 


lay Street an Francisco 
Large Golden Yellow Trumpet 
I\RDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
‘ew catalog which also lists TULIPS, IRIS, 
Spring Glory, Sir Watkins, fragrant Jonquils 
INLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


DAFFODILS << 
Send with order, names and addresses 
“| F. D. 6, BOX 5165, TACOMA, WASH. 
d}! ECTED SEED SPECIALTIES. Write for 
SUNSET DAFFODIL SPECIAL 
»oet’s Narcissi. 100 bulbs for $3.50. 50 for 
| Franklin Blvd. 









Eugene, Oregon 


wuctive forces may be working unseen and unsus- 
id in your trees. Let DAVEY nip them in the bud 
Free inspection and estimate. 


It costs no more for genuine 


AVEY 
REE 


SURGERY CO., LTD. 


| FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 


477 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 19 
- KNOWLEDGE . RESPONSIBILITY 


§ 
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Specials 





Sunset Specials for September 


SUNSET TULIP ASSORTMENT —Fiveeach of seven separate 
colors. Giant Darwin Tulips, Scarlet, Dark Red, Pink, Rose, 
Maroon, Lavender and Yellow. Each in a separate $1 75 
package. The 35 bulbs, postpaid for (Plus 5c tax) es 
GIANT EXHIBITION RANUNCULUS—In a wonderful range 
of bright colors. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
GORGEOUS ANEMONES—Admired by everyone. Superfine 
mixed. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100 postpaid. 


Sensational ORCHID TREE 


This beautiful small tree has heart-shaped leaves and gorgeous 
blooms resembling orchids. The sweet-scented flowers range 
from soft rose to orchid-purple and are borne in winter and 
spring. 75c each. Add 15c if wanted by mail. 


SEND CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 
SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’ — San Francisco 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FREE 


<t your home and garden of pesky Insects. 
Electracide lures them, then destroys 
them on its electrified grids—easily 
placed out of reach of children and 
pets—plugs in any household light 
socket. Write for complete infor- 








mation. 
ROBERTS COMPANY 
TK 4 OTe OTe TL Ob Burlingame California 


ERYTHRONIUMS 


(DOGTOOTH VIOLETS) 

COLLECTION: 25 BULBS; 5 each, 5 sorts........... $1.10 
(EACH NAMED. POSTPAID. INC. BE. HELENAE) 
Erythroniums, 18 varieties; Mariposa Tulips; Brodiaeas, and 
many other beautiful native bulbs are described and pictured 

in color in my beautiful catalog. Free upon request. 
CARL PURDY Box 1069 UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
(SPECIALIST IN CALIFORNIAN BULBS SINCE 1879) 





CACTI SUCCULENTS—SEPTEMBER SPECIAL 
30 Plants—Postpaid $1.00—Choice Varieties—all different, 
including: Cereus Sylvestrii; op. Monacantha, Var.; Stapelia 
varigata. Blooming size. @ One Pkt. California flower seeds 
Free with order. DESERT GARDEN NURSERY 

359-401 East 110 St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





RANUNCULUS and ANEMONES 


80 extra fine bulbs $1 postpaid. Plant now for early 
blooms. Planting instructions and bulb catalogue 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
Box 52, Claremont, Calif. 





$1 Introductory Bulb Offer $1 
100 blooming size tulips, 1o different colors, 


all named varieties, prepaid for only one dollar. 
Price list on request. 
ANDERSON’S BULB FARMS, GRANTS PASS, OREGON 


OREGON GROWN LILIES Peanrine 


Write today for catalogue containing descriptions and cultural 
information of over 75 different lily species. 
RL. KLINE : Grower & Importer 
Oswego, Oregon : Lily Bulbs and Seed 








THE GOLD STAR FLOWER (Ornithogalum Aureum Hybrids) 

Fine flowering size bulbs for immediate potting or planting. 

First size, 3 for 55¢, $2.00 per Dozen; $15.00 per 100 postpaid 

Second size, 3 for 40c, $1.50 per Dozen; $10.00 per 100 postpaid 
Order Now—Remittance with Order 

BURTON FLORAL CO. VISTA, CALIFORNIA 

AUTUMN 


FLOWERING BULBS fanitit’s 


Pink Lily of Valley, Plume Hyacinth, Butterfly Tulip, Foxtail 
Lily, Black Calla, Autumn Daffodil, Hardy Begonia, ete. 
Unique Catalog, Dept. S4. 

REX. D. PEARCE MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








@ ROSE BUSHES... .« For This Winter's Delivery 
200 Varieties 25 cents each $2.75 per dozen 
Write for Illustrated Catalog or come see them in bloom at 
our nursery during September and October. 

PORT STOCKTON NURSERY, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Nursery—2810 E. Main St. Mail—Rt. 1, Box 161 








TO PEP THINGS UP 


ask your dealer for 


For QUICK 
GROWTH— 


Replenishes the 3 es- 
Er) T het toa 


PHOSPHORUS 
POTASH 
TIES LPC Aero De ted 
Toh 
10 lbs. — & 75 
25 Ibs. —31.50 


t Seer ey 
Ne Sh, peer i 
FERTILIZER CO. 
Aen aU Ban ore 


Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 
for enriching and mellowing your soil 





NEW RANUNCULUS 


Extra large double flowers, gorgeous 
new colors. @ Plant a few now; they 
will be the pride of your garden. 
50 large No. 1 Bulbs postpaid 

OR 


75 Snapdragon plants. Latest im- 


proved Rust Proof varieties. Good 
assortment of colors. Strong healthy 
plants. 


The above 2 collections with 1 bulb of Glory of 
the Sun, new fragrant blue lily for $2.00 


H.L. BAAKE & SON NURSERY 
2616 S. Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 








40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS $1.00—Diameter 1” up. Mixed 
colors, fine bloomers. Other $1.00 Specials. 40 Spanish Iris; 
8 var. Amaryllids; 30 Narcissi and Daffodils; 40 Colored 
Freesias; 50 assorted Iris by express. Three Items, $2.75. All 
6 items $5.25. Prepaid, except Iris. 4 Price Lists; Amaryllis and 
other Bulbs; Iris; Fall Bulbs; Cacti and Succulents. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S La Verne, California 


BuildSpring IntoYourGarden 


Every Month of the Year 








With a Pamaco Grad House 


Here is a completely ready built sectional green house that can 
be easily and quickly assembled and is especially designed for 
the home garden. @ The sections are standardized and addi- 
tional three-foot units may be used permitting you to choose 
a greenhouse of a size to suit both your garden and your purse. 
@ All parts are accurately milled and fitted and best of ma- 
terials are used throughout. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 


od 





Comments 


“Sunset is an absolute neces- 


sity in our home.” 


: 
“We on the Pacific Coast have 
a magazine of which we can 


be proud.” 


“On the cover of the July Sun- 
set what is in that bowl on 
the table? My husband and I 


are still arguing about it.” 


“I’m very fond of Sunset. 
Glad_to see it growing so con- 


sistently.”’ 


“You talk too much about 
cabins and not enough about 


gardens.” 


“Sunset has improved greatly 
both in appearance and con- 
tents this year. We appreciate 
. most the notes on gardening 


and camping.” 


“T like Sunset more and more. 
I like the snappy way it’s writ- 


ten and the briefness of it.” 


“All issues of Sunset are in- 
teresting but I scan it closely 
for gardening in southern 
California, where we live on 
a sandy hillside. Boy, is that 
a problem!” 


Eucalyptus, photographed by Johanna Heim 


Tus Adios is being ridden on the train 
between Grand Canyon and Williams, 
Arizona. It’s a long train, filled to the 
last seat with satisfied customers who, 
like ourselves, have spent the day drop- 
ping exclamations into the world’s great- 
est chasm. Like most goers to the Park 
we took a look at new Bright Angel 
Lodge with its home-like lounge and its 
pleasant cabins. Truly, here is a rustic 
hotel that is worthy of its rugged set- 
ting. Every detail is a story, from the re- 
cessed stone fireplace with its log seats, 
to the draperies made of strips of blue 
denim, buttoned together with Levi but- 
tons. Most amusing is the cigar store 
statue of Jennie Lind in pompadour and 
bustle, gravely clutching a handful of 
wooden cigars. Miss Mary E. Jane Colter, 
who planned most of the Fred Harvey 
hotels of the Southwest, is the architect 
of Bright Angel Lodge, and responsible 
for most of the well-thought-out deco- 


rating ideas. 
a 


Pointing out the high (and low) spots 
to us on the South Rim was Ranger Ham- 
ilton. Not only did he give us a vivid 


geographical and geological account of 
the Canyon, but he explained quite in 
detail that the greatest wonder of the 
Park was as yet little known. According 
to Ranger Hamilton, the really impor- 
tant thing at Grand Canyon is little 
Wayne Lee Hamilton, who has already 
distinguished himself by flying from the 
hospital on the North Rim, where he got 
his start in life, to his home on the South 
Rim, at the age of 17 days. With such a 
lift and in such a country, young Hamil- 
ton should make many headlines besides 
this one in Sunset. 


On the train there are at least six 
copies of the popular novel, Gone With 
the Wind. Judging by the faces of the 
readers, the story holds their attention. 
Frankly, we can’t quite make up our 
mind about it. Once we started reading 
the book, we had difficulty in putting it 
down, but at the end of its 1037 pages 
we found ourselves wondering why the 
author didn’t cut down on the heroine’s 
husbands. Considering the scarcity of 
men in those days of the Civil War and 











































immediately following, Scarlett really § 
wasn’t entitled to three, even though the 
first one did die before we got to know 
him. By leaving out Frank, the second 
husband, the story would have suited us 
just as well and it would have made the 
book several chapters shorter. Like most 
editors our arms ache from wielding fhe 
scissors so freely, and it is hard to hold 
so thick a book as Gone With the Wind. 
However, when 6 passengers on one train 
tug a 4-pound book to the Grand Canyon 
and back, it must be interesting—which, 
after all, is all that a novel needs to be. 


Speaking of reading we have in our 
brief case a manuscript by Dr. Roger W. 
Truesdail, head of Truesdail Labora- 
tories in Los Angeles, and lecturer in 
food and nutritional chemistry at the 
University of Southern California. Be- 
ginning with this September issue, Dr. 
Truesdail will edit in Sunset a depart- 
ment titled Nutrition News. In it he will 
pass along to you not only his own latest 
laboratory findings but significant notes 
from the field of nutrition in general. 

Along with being a scientist, Dr. Trues- 
dail has that rare ability to boil down 
scientific facts into assimilable and pala- 
table pellets. You'll like his page. 


This new department Nutrition News 
is but one of several important features 
to be added to Sunset this fall. Watch 
the first 5 pages of the feature section 
for dramatic changes and for a slightly 
different slant on What's New in West- 
ern Living. 

Included also in our editorial plans are 
larger magazines and extra pages of edi- 
torial material. This steady improvement 
and growth of the magazine is due, 
largely, to the fact that you, the readers, 
tell your friends and neighbors about us. [it 
You have apparently started a whisper- fy ) 
ing campaign that is spreading the Sunset 
story far and near. Keep on whispering, 
please. Those whispers are helping us to Noos 
build a magazine that shouts.—L. R. 
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Tue Macic or Cotor” is just what 


ou need to help you in your re- 


ecorating plans. It helps you in 
100sing paints that harmonize best 
ith your furnishings or surround- 
igs; helps you visualize a color 
theme in advance. ... An intensely 
niteresting book full of practical 
iggestions. Send for it. It’s Fr 


One-Day PaIntINe with Pit 
argh fast-drying paints is one er 
ue greatest incentives to interior 
»autifying ever created. The paint- 
*s come in the morning. By eve- 
ing the job’s done — paint dry, 

niture back in place. . .. Ready 
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Everything Fine in Music 


SUTTER AND KEARNY STREETS + 
3 SAN FRANCISCO STORES 
SACRAMENTO VALLEJO SAN JOSE 


Jrrcise this high school 
girl of 16 is your daugh- 
ter. Right after dinner the 
clan gathers —as girls will 
do—to talk over the suc- 
cess of the Junior Jinks. Her 
piano and she are the center 
of things . . . and the house 
rings with laughter and 
happy song. 
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Flower Shows of the Month 
Nobody’s Old in a Garden... . 
This Month in the Garden (Featur- 
ing Bulbs, Dog Tooth Violets, 
Scarlet Larkspurs, Sweet Peas, 
Gourds) ee jt 
Garden Calendar . 
Leaning On My Hoe .... -; 
Tips for Tenderfeet (Tulips and 
Daffodils) . ; pt hie ee 
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Planning the Western Home 
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PICK OF THE MONTH 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 
ONG DISTANCE“R AA DIO 


Flower Shows 
San Mateo County Products and Floral Fiesta 


ut Bay Meadows race course, San Mateo, Calif., | 
V Oct. 811. Show opens with a big floral parade | FO ea 
{| and pageant F 
; America’s Second Annual National Rose Show, 


: Balboa Park, San Diego, Oct. 10-12. Entries from 
| practically every nation. A big show 


Huntington Beach Fall Flower Show,-Hunt- | ry) MODELS 
) a hak Os. 115, ... available in four modern 


Fall Festival of International Gourd Society, ’ " t 
N} at the Valley Park Country Club, Van Nuys, RSS re a eT) 
iW Calif., Oct. 17, 18. Special attention will be given ~ ? ie 

to gourd arrangement | ras and ebonized) ra priced from $2995 1) $750 

Los Angeles Fall Flower Show, Ambassador leh 
Hotel, Oct. 23-27 

Santa Barbara County Fall Flower Show, at 
the County Court House, Santa Barbara, Oct. 
23-25. 

Pasadena Fall Flower Show at the Busch 
Gardens, Pasadena, Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 





Fairs, Fiestas, and Rodeos 
Bakersfield takes to ‘49er costumes at the 


i Frontiers Days Celebration Oct. 3, 4. All kinds of 
a old-fashioned Frontier entertainment; parade of 
+ 1000 horses and Frontier Day vehicles, plus a 
good rodeo. 


Pacific International Livestock Exposition, the 
big show of the Northwest, North Portland, Oct. 
3-10. The famous stratosphere gondola with all 
instruments used in the flight will be on exhibit. 
tf San Pedro Fiesta, San Pedro, Oct. 8-10. Depicts 
landing of Cabrillo in 1548. 

San Diego_County Fair, at Del Mar, Oct. 8-18. 








(| Art 


At the Gump Galleries, San Francisco; Oct. 1-10: 
in water colors by William Cameron, oils by Paul 
WV Schmidt; from Oct. 12-24: temperas by Ray 
18 Bethers, water colors by Mary Mills Hatch. 





Annual Exhibit of water colors, pastels, draw- i. $ VP) 
és ings, and prints, at the Oakland Art Gallery, Wa Tee) 
» Oakland, Oct. 4-Nov. 1. "Prices slightly higher in West 


‘ Contemporary French paintings, at the Port- 
* land Art Association, Portland, through Oct. 


7 rary . 
COR §=FOR 21 YEARS THE FINEST HOMES IN AMERICA 


i by stud f Cornish School; a Seattle 
iy) ‘Museum of Art, Seattle, Oct-31. nn CN 
i 


i Music and Drama 


4 At Padua Hills Theatre, Claremont: Juan, La = 

) Tehuana, the lovely play featuring Tehuantepec, entt eS eat 
continues to October 17; then, The Shield of the nN as e ures 
Palomares (written by a young California writer, 
Marie Walsh) runs from Oct. 21 through Nov. 


28. Performances nightly Wed. through Sat., e Lightning Station Finder (Emde Spinner Method) 


13 8:30; matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:30. 
i Pasmore-David Ensemble, violin, cello, piano, e Secret Volume Governor 
i ey in fo Neate Gan te io Palo 4 ‘ 

. » ani ict. 1 oe . ommunity aynouse, 
a} San ranciseo. e Foreign Station Locater 

Hy ay Harris, American composer, in concert, ° . ° 
4 Seattie, Oct. 8. Sponsored by Pro Musica. e Voice and High Fidelity Control 
: eed age in concert, State Teachers College, 

0 ico, Oct. 14. 1 

{) ee in eee Riverside Grand Opera pre- e Target Tuning 
y sents Mignon, Oct. 15, 17, 19, Riverside, Calif. ® 

E ne and Mme. Rethberg in joint concert, e Acoustic Adapter 

_ eattle, Oct. 16. : a 

| Kolisch Quartet in concert, Seattle, Oct. 19; ® Visualized Controls 


a ee hoe oe Oct. 28; 
resno Music Club, Fresno, Oct. 29. d-of. 1 
The Don Cossack Chorus, in an entirely new @ Headphones for the Hard-of-Hearing 
program, at the Portland Public Auditorium, ° ° . 
Portland, Oct. 26. e Exclusive Zenith Features Patent-Protected 
] San Francisco Opera seasons opens with La 
Juive, Oct. 30; and The Barber Of Seville, Oct. 


31, at the Opera House. **, . « the Indian thought his-tent was a palace until 
he saw the white man’s home—” No matter what 
| Sports your present idea of a radio may be, see a Zenith 
Oct. 8 opens the big racing season at Tanforan and you'll have anew standard by which to judge. 
inv Racetrack, San Bruno, Calif. 
tiod Annual Pacific Coast Tennis Championships, 
sl Berkeley Tennis Club, Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 3-11. ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION e CHICAGO 
Registered trapshoot at the Del Monte Gun 
sn Club, Oct. 10, 11; during the Monterey County 


Fair. Another of Col. Ford's shoots; a thousand 
dollars in cash and trophies. 
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COME FOR A “BIG 3” 





Sight-seeing via Acapulco, Mexico, 
Panama, Havana to New York! 





S. S. VIRGINIA — S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Largest Ships —Coast to Coast 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and 


Los Angeles for New York 


The most enjoyable, restful two weeks 
of your life! Thoughtful service. Con- 
genial company. Superb cuisine. Air- 
conditioned dining salon. All staterooms 
outside. Comfortable twin beds. Two 
open air swimming pools on each ship. 


RATES — First Class to New York from 
$190 — ($225 at certain seasons). Tour- 
ist Cabin from $125. Reduction on round 
trip by steamer — 25% “‘off’’ season, 
10% in season. ‘‘Circle Tours” by rail 
or water starting from your own home 
town; go either way by steamer. Also 
steamer-plane tours. 


MEXICO TOURS (roundtrip water and rail) 
—Two and three weeks of sight-seeing 
in Mexico at low, all-expense rates. 
Visit Acapulco, Taxco, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico City, other fascinating spots. 


“PANAMA VACATIONS — Three-week 
round trips with 44% days at the Isth- 
mus. Inclusive cost tours. 


Ask your Travel 
Agent for full details 
—or call 


nama Prac Mine 


665 Market St., (Palace Hotel) San Fran- 
cisco. Offices in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland and all principal cities 














Visit Yosemite Valley 
in Indian Summer 


Narvure didn’t forget the autumn 
glory of other states when she made 
California. With the sense of the spec- 
tacular that she often shows, she heaped 
California’s share of her flaming loveli- 
ness all into one October basket—Yosem- 
ite Valley. And what basket more shapely 
and beautiful to hold the rich harvest of 
the colors of fall, the sunset of the year? 


What to See 
in the Valley 


Coming in by the Wawona road, drive 
aside to Glacier Point, 3,254 feet above 
the floor of the valley, to experience the 
greatest of all Yosemite views. Everyone 
at least for his first time in Yosemite 
National Park, should stand here and 
absorb the winding beauty of the valley 
below and the jumbled grandeur of the 
peaks beyond. Then, dropping down into 
the golden landscape, you must pause at 
the mouth of the Wawona tunnel for a 
new, more intimate view of the valley. 
From here, if you didn’t know differently, 
you'd think the valley was your own dis- 
covery, for no work of man is visible. 

Or, coming in by the All-Year High- 
way, it’s worth far more than the time 
and gasoline it takes, to make the 14- 
mile detour to the tunnel-entrance and 
its viewpoint. Or, coming in over the 
Big Oak Flat road, as you may be doing 
(weather willing), drive the mile-and-a- 
half to Crane Flat Fire Lookout for one 
of the finest views of the high Sierra to 
be had from any auto-reachable point. 

Now that we’re properly in the valley, 
we want to tread lightly and speak softly, 
for the world is quiet; quiet to the ear 
and bright to the eye. The solemn spring- 
time booming of the falls is muted now, 
and the autumn air distills in its crisp 
silence the colors of beautiful change. 


Suppose it’s our first trip. We want to 
see, study, and know the wondrous bat- 
tlements that look down upon the valley. 
Near El Portal (which is the natural 
doorway of the valley’s lower end, where 
we came in), El Capitan faces Cathedral 
Rocks. Near the Cathedral, perhaps a 
summer-left remnant of Bridal Veil Fall 
remains like a misty autumn wraith. 
Farther on, the faithful Three Brothers 
look across at Sentinel Dome, third high- 
est of the guardians of the valley. And 
still farther on are North Dome and 
Washington Column, facing our Glacier 
Point. Then the king of them all—Half- 
Dome. At its foot, Mirror Lake reflects 
Mt. Watkins, thinking the mountain ex- 
ists for that; above, the mountain, se- 
rene and aloof, scarcely sees the lake. 

Hardly a spot in the valley but shows 
the magic touch of fall. Here by Mirror 
Lake are some of the brightest and most 
glorious red-and-gold patterns. Then let’s 
cross the valley to the Merced River. 
Let’s go to that stretch of the river where 
the Happy Isles are, and Nevada and 
Vernal Falls. Here the banks are fairy- 
carpeted with maple-gold. And on the 
surface of the Merced, as it meanders 
on through the valley, bright leaves, like 
golden cockleshells, float and swirl and 
dive. Where Bridal Veil drops to earth, 
more spectacular hues. And down at the 
lower end of the valley, near Pohono 
Bridge, the world is an airy palace of 
bright dogwood, 


What to Do 
in the Valley 


Though in October the valley has re- 
turned to pleasant quietude, things go 
on much as they do in summer. ‘Time’s— 
never heavy. 

For active people there are miles of | 
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Western Auto Supply Co. 


las a TIRE for Every Purpose 


...af a Price that SAVES co oo 
Giants 


with ANY Other 
e o a 
First Quality Tires 
_ You'll find that you get MORE for 
| your money at “Western Auto” 






Make your grade-for-grade comparisons on any 
| basis—on every basis... quality of materials—rug- 


ged construction—tread thickness—safety design— HIN aS Ly 
smart appearance—guarantee—service facilities— ie P Whipcord, ’ 


; Sern , 
PRICE... Be thorough, and we know your deci- Radel je vini ae 
ee : De Luxe - 
SILENT GRIP 
Non-skid Tread 
\— 










sion will be the same as hundreds of thousands 
of other critical, thrifty tire buyers... You will 
| change to Western Giants. . ! 


Only Western Giants 


have all these 7 extra value features 


; 

| Low Prices *« High Quality * Safe Non-Skid Treads « 
Rugged Sidewalls *» Smart Appearance « 170 Store Service 

| » ALL ROAD HAZARD GUARANTEE. 













Ask For Low Prices on Your Size « 


Tires Mounted s¥ 
i a E05) 


y’ 
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FREE - 
out .) 
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’ offers TWELVE different Western Giant tires for 
your selection . . . each the value leader in its class. Whatever your 
tire requirements, for pleasure car, commercial fleet or farm equip- 
ment— you'll find one of these Western Giants your BEST Tire Buy! 


Western Auto Supply Co. 


a CyamM Oster tn U0) Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Store 
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Western Giant Batteries Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil Auto Accessories of All Kinds Western Air Patrol Home Radios 
(- Wizard and Wasco Batteries Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil SAV E Tools and Repair Parts Everything for the Camper 
0 Auto Electrical Needs Long Run Western Oil with Cleaning and Polishing Needs Garden Hose and Sprinklers 
‘ Long Run Auto Greases Supreme Graphoid Lubricants SAFETY Paints for Home and Car Bicycles and Accessories 
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Most frequent plane 
service in United’s history 


United now flies 112 million 

miles a month—proof that 
* this pioneer air line is more 
* popular than ever! 


Air conditioned planes! 
A Low round-trip rates! 


| € 





TO THE EAST 


_ From LOS ANGELES — 3 fast 
) flights daily. See Boulder Dam, 

Zion Canyon, via scenic W.A.E. 
se Route to Salt Lake. 


ae From SAN FRANCISCO — 4 fast 
flights daily. Chicago only 12 
hrs.; New York 162% hrs. 


From SEATTLE, PORTLAND — 


Through-service to the East. 
Deluxe comfort features. 


y 


* 





Traveling on the Coast? Ask 
about United’s 3-mile-a-min- 
ute plane service to every ma- 
jor city—Seattle to San Diego. 


* Tickets—United Air Lines Ticket Offices; 
Travel Bureaus, Hotels, Telegraph Offices 











| no question; 





valley trails to be ridden or trod, over 
leaves that rustle melodiously, with leafy 
labyrinths above. And trails to Glacier 
Point: the Eight-Mile, by Illilouette Fall ; 
the Four-Mile, passing close to Sentinel 
Dome; and the Ledge Trail (weather 
still willing) for experienced climbers. 
And other trails to several of the sum- 
mits that circle the valley. 

There are horses to ride and bikes to 
ride. The floor of the valley is one of 
the pleasantest biking places we know. 

There’s swimming in the Merced for 
the some who like it cold, and in swim- 
ming pools for the rest. There’s tennis 
and golf and badminton to play. 

At Government Center there’s the mu- 
seum, where nature’s story of Yosemite, 
in rocks and flowers and in maps and 
pictures, is free to see. There’s a library 
there for thorough-minded folk. There 
are evening lectures by ranger-natural- 
ists, who explain the Park in general and 
the valley in particular. And at Happy 
Isles there’s the State Fish Hatchery, 
where hundreds of thousands of brown, 
Eastern brook, and rainbow trout are 
born to flash through Yosemite waters. 

Saturday and Sunday nights at 9 
o’clock occurs that unique, breath-taking 
spectacle—the firefall. A resonant voice 
cuts the night air. Another answers. The 
huge bonfire on Glacier Point plunges 
over the precipice like a shower of rock- 
ets. After a few glowing moments it’s 
gone from the cliff. But close your eyes. 
You can still see a scarlet glory falling. 

There’s plenty more to do. Bird-watch- 
ing in quiet spots, squirrel-feeding, pic- 


| ture-taking. Motor trips to the Mariposa 


Big Trees, to Hetch Hetchy Dam. Eve- 
ning barbecues, campfire entertainments, 
movies, dancing. 

No, time’s never heavy. 


Accommodations, 
Clothes, and Books 


The living places please each kind of 
purse. At the Ahwahnee Hotel, in a se- 
cluded corner of the valley, minimum 
rates (with meals) are $10 per person 
daily, with 2 in a room. At Yosemite 
Lodge, with its cluster of redwood cab- 
ins, near the foot of Yosemite Falls, 
minimum rates (without meals) are $2.25 
per person daily, with 2 in a room. House- 
keeping accommodations, with bath, are 
$7 a day for 2 persons, and without bath, 
$4. Housekeeping rates go down accord- 
ing to length of stay. There are free gov- 
ernment campgrounds. 

For physical enjoyment of Yosemite 
in the fall, take regular summer outing 
clothes—and that means stout walking 
shoes, comfortable skirts and trousers, 
and rough shirts and real sweaters—plus 
some extra warmth. The nights get cold, 
that’s what gives the days 
that autumn tang. Warm underwear, 
jackets, coats, etc., will feel good. 

There’s a several-foot shelf of books 
dealing wholly or in part with Yosemite. 
John Muir's books must of course be Re- 
quired Reading. In addition, write the 
Park Superintendent, Yosemite National 
Park, for the free Government booklet, 
and send your name and address to the 
Sunset Travel Department for further 
Yosemite literature, 











































How to see MORE of 


MEXICO. 





. and at the 


In the Same Time . 


Same Small Cost 


Here’s a simple way to get more for 
your money on that pleasure-journey to 
and through Old Mexico from points of 
origin in the West. 


GO ONE ROUTE ... 
RETURN ANOTHER 


Ask your travel agent to route you via El 
Paso, for example, returning via Nogales, or 
vice-versa. 

With such an itinerary you'll see colorful 
Zacatecas, romantic Guanajuato, historic Quer- 
etaro, lovely old Guadalajara, palm-rimmed 
Mazatlan and that fisherman's paradise Guay- 
mas. 

Overnight from Mexico City by rail you'll 
find Lake Patzcuaro, Uruapan, Veracruz, Jalapa. 

Informative folder mailed free. 10c (stamps 
or coin) will bring beautiful 7-Color Pictorial 
Map of Mexico, a fascinating preview of your 
own rail trip through Fiestaland. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Travel and Outdoor questions are cheerfully and 
carefully answered by SUNSET’ ’S Travel Depart- 
ment. Write the Travel Department, 576 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 


In Downtown LOS ANGELES 
Unsurpassed service and luxury HHS Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 


Easy chairs, sleep inspirin beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 Mopprate Pricep Restaurants 


New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 





‘Piguet Halsco “Land-Yacht" Factory 


Characters: 1 A gentleman from 
Maryland. 2. A member from the Halsco 
Advertising Department. 


Sound Effects: Noise attendant on 
trying to keep up with demand 


Gentleman from Maryland: 
“You know what | would say in those 
Halsco ads! Take me for example—| 
owned three, businesses in the east— 
lost a lot in the depression—forgot how 
to play—relax. Sold the whole shooting 
match—well, with the “Halsco,” | have 
learned to be a boy again—tension all 
gone—and the greatest thrill of all of 
our lives (my wife and three children) 
is traveling about the scenic spots of the 
country and being members of this 
thoroughbred comradeship of trailer- 
owners—and the Halsco is the best-— 
we've looked at them all,” 


"Don't Say, " Trailer,’ say Halsco” 


LANDYACHT CO." 


3587 Beverly Boulevard \ 
Los Angeles, California 


Commodore 
Trailbla jer 
days : 


Send For 
our ‘Aug- 
mented’ 
Booklet 
Dept. 14 
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Que Faire 
en France 


The French aren’t such night-lifers 
as you'd think. If you want to go to the 
Moulin Rouge, go before 10:30 or you'll 
miss most of the show. 

When you discover that you pay extra 
for a napkin in the smaller cafés, you'll 
understand why habitués “file” their ser- 
viettes and have them laundered weekly. 

Don’t ask to see the Bastille. It hasn’t 
been there since 1789. 

Fields of seaweed on land is some- 
thing you'll see along the Breton coast. 
The peasants dry it and extract iodine. 

A pneumatique letter isn’t an inflated 
one, but a special delivery that goes 
through pneumatic tubes. 

Don’t decide Normandy’s a province of 
cats. The animals crouching on the 
gables are purely decorative — pottery 
cats that never yowl at night. 

Wear low heels to the Russian Church 
in Paris or in Nice. It’s all standing and 
kneeling—and a long service. But you 
can stand a lot for an experience like 
that. 

When the tide is in at Mont St. Michel, 
the abbey is an island. When it’s out, 
the nearest wave is 17 kilometers away. 

Tip theater ushers. 

There are 2 kinds of butcher shops: 

horse meat and otherwise. The former 
has to have a plaster horse-head above 
‘the door. 
When you buy a Sunday excursion 
-| ticket from Paris to the seaside resorts 
fof Boulogne and Treport, you pay a 
small premium for weather insurance. 
If it rains between 2:30 and 5:20 p.m., 
you get your money back. 

In Normandy the woman always pays. 
‘The wife is the household treasurer. 
The French are softies when it comes 
‘to bullfighting. Provencal (South-of- 
France) toreadors win their laurels not 
by killing bulls but by plucking rosettes 
from between their horns. 

Parisian girls stick pins in the coiffure 
of the statue of Saint Catherine if, on 
November 25, they’re 25 and still single. 
At 30 they stick another, and at 35 the 
vast one. After that they’re old maids. 
A telephone girl in Paris is a living 
mncyclopedia. For a franc she’ll answer 
miny simple question. For more, she’ll 
quote the July, 1890, price of truffles in 
‘(eeland. 

Savoy women are too busy with milk- 
ong and butter-making to marry in sum- 
mer, too busy with harvesting to wed in 
he fall. In winter, they’d be burdens in- 
‘tead of helpmates to their husbands, and 
ent takes up most of February and 
March. So April is marrying time. 
When a Frenchman wants another 
lass of wine, he says politely, “Just a 

r.” His host, winking, replies, pour- 
vng, “Just an elephant’s tear.” 


i. 
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He wants an electrical home, as we all do. 


The most important service in the home today is 


electricity. It runs our refrigerators, gives us light, 


washes, irons, sweeps, runs our clocks, radios, heats 


water, cooks, and offers scores of other services. 


But it can only help us toward more abundant 


living when the house is wired to make possible the 


convenient use of all our appliances. 


Pacrric Coast Execrricat Burrau 
Department A-9 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the Bureau’s FREE booklet, 
“The Key To Electrical Conveniences In Your 
Home.” 


A new booklet, “The Key To Electrical 
Convenience In Your Home,” giving in 
simple readable form the whys and hows 
of modern wiring, is free — send for it. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 
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Now you can get 


QUAKER 


SUPERFINE 


GREAS 


@ NOW thousands of car dealers, 
garages and service stations all 
over the country are equipped to 
lubricate your car with genuine 
Quaker State Greases. Greases 
made to the same high-quality 
standards as Quaker State Motor 
Oil. Greases 
that are especially made for each 
part of your car. 


Greases that wear. 


Get Ready for Winter. Cold 
weather will soon be here. Don’t 
let it catch you with Summer lu- 
bricants in your car. That means 
hard starting . . . stiff, clashing 
loss of 
wear and tear on the 
whole car. Change to Winter 
grades of Quaker State Motor Oil 
and Greases as indicated by the 
Quaker State Chek-Chart lubrica- 
tion guide, and your car will per- 
form as sweetly in Winter as it 
did in Summer. 


gears... slow pick-up... 


power... 


Grease your car at the intervals 
recommended by its maker. Always 
use Quaker State Superfine Greases 
and 


GO FARTHER. 


BEFORE THE FIRST SQUEAK 


Look for the dealer displaying this sign. 





f 
i al ela ila, os 


neler State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 





BY LAND, BY SEA, 





Jouy BROWN AND CO., of Clyde- 
bank, Scotland, will soon be a-building 
on a bonnie big sister-ship to the Queen 
Mary. She may even be a wee bit bigger 
than the Mary, but only a wee bit, says 
the Cunard White Star Line, and she'll 
make about the same regular service 
speed—28%4 knots. Sailing more or less 
simultaneously from opposite shores, this 
3ritish pair will maintain regular weekly 
service between New York, Cherbourg, 
and Southampton. 

The new ship will probably be launched 
during 1938 and put into service early 
in 1940. Until Cunard officials decide on 
a name, she’s to be Number 552. 


New Planes 
for Western Skies 


United Air isn’t going to be caught 
napping. Anticipating the inevitable con- 
tinuance of the continued increase in air 
travel, United is this month taking de- 
livery of the first of its new fleet of 20 
twin-engined, 21-passenger, 12-ton Doug- 
las transports. Schedules for these giant 
birds will be announced shortly for be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and on the San Francisco-Salt Lake- 
Chicago-New York route. 

The new transports, representing an 
investment of an air-cooled $2,000,000, 
will be propelled by the most powerful 
engines ever placed in planes. They’ll 
have 21 seats for the 2-hour flight be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and, to make the comfort fit the time, 
only 14 seats on the coast-to-coast flight. 
Upon delivery of the full order, United’s 
winged family will number 70 twin-en- 
|gined transports. Present schedules on 
| United add up to 4 flights daily between 
|San Francisco and the East Coast, 11 
| daily between San Francisco and Los 
| Angeles, and 3 daily between San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Northwest. 





Travel 
Tidbits 


Dedicated to the proposition that fun 
is a good thing, is the Frontier Centen- 
nial now being held at Ft. Worth, Texas 
—an exposition without a serious mo- 
ment. Education and information aren’t 
allowed to show their hoary heads. It’s 
laughing its lightsome days by, and lasts 
till December 1. 

Cuba, a little world in itself, can now 
be visited top to toe on the new Ameri- 
can Express Circle Tours leaving Ha- 
vana every day. They're 6 and 7 days 
long and visit inland and seaside points 
of interest. Some of the tours use 3 kinds 
of travel—motor, rail, and air, All-ex- 
pense costs, exclusive of seeing Havana 
itself, begin at $66.15. 

Judging from exhibits at the Great 
Lakes Exposition in Cleveland, the next 

















“Travel the Gypsy Way” 





The Gypsy Caravan 


Trailers of 


QUALITY | 
BEAUTY 
COMFORT 
DEPENDABILITYp. 


Ask Your Automobile Dealer or Send for Catalog 


GYPSY CARAVAN CO 


3705 GAGE AVE. Dept. S BELL, CALIF. 





















 & & & & EVERYONE 
SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST AT 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTEL INTHE \ , 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH 
LARGE LUXURIQUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
SO REASONABLE A 





* All the old culcural distinction of the famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularicy. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


YUL} wl HOTEL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcect, 310 W, 6th St,, Los Angeles 


GEORGE D. SMITH, 
Manager 


MOORE 
Push-Pins 


and 


Push-less Hangers 


are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 
10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphi 
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thing due in motorcoaches is mechani- 
cal air-conditioning. Kelvinator made a 
fresh-air dream out of the White Dream 
Coach shown there 

And the next thing in trains may be 
dance floors and invisible lecturers 
Already, on certain trains in France, 
people can dance their way up and down 
the country in the dancing car. On cer- 
tain other French trains, people can get 
Gonsiderable education by listening to a 
travel commentator seated at a micro- 
shone up forward in the train 

A list of ports-of-call to make the 
tomplacentest stay-at-home stir in his 
\irmchair is that of Holland-America’s 
{937 Mediterranean cruise on the Staten- 
fam. Leaving New York February 6, re- 
tictant return April 9 

Thomas Cook's Cairo-to-Cape tour will 
igain wend its adventurous, 11,000-mile 
Way through Africa, again under the 
eadership of Capt. George F. Shearwood, 
vf the King’s African Rifles. The Rift 
Valley, Ngorongoro Crater, the pygmy 
ountry, and the gorilla country are on 
\he itinerary. The party meets at dinner 
n Cairo, January 21, and breaks up in 
zapetown, April 16. 

December and January are the months 
or world cruise sailings. A ship new in 
bhe cruise field is the Anchor . Line’s 
ransylvania, sailing from New York on 
Yecember 8 for a 123-day voyage, $1,650. 
unard’s Franconia leaves January 7 for 
44 gala days and 35,000 miles of travel, 
1,900. Two days later goes Canadian 
Macific’s luxurious Empress of Britain 
»or 130 days, $2,300; and the day after 
yiat, Hamburg-American’s Reliance, for 
36 days, $1,900. 





Mit Three” a 


Is the title of a new safety booklet 
at out by the California Safety Council 
ad distributed free at Richfield stations 
troughout the state. Statistics show that, 
nless something is done, one out of 
very 3 children born nowadays is des- 
ned to be killed or hurt in an automo- 
le accident. The booklet lists all of the 
“ore frequent accident-causes, and tells 
ays of eliminating or at least cutting 
own those causes. A good thing to make 
ie rounds of the family. 


ill-Western 
itreamline Trains 


Not content with transcontinental 
'reamliners, Southern Pacific is build- 
»g 2 complete high-speed, light-weight 
reamliners to give daily, daylight, both- 
‘ays service between San Francisco and 
os Angeles, probably by the first of 
©e year. 

‘The new lightning trains will leave 
an Francisco and Los Angeles at 8 a.m. 
id arrive at 6 p.m. Air-conditioning 
‘ill be complete, and comfort niceties 
ll be many, including a new kind of 
wern car, 

Visitors in Portland, or Portland people 
lemselves, may like to pay $1.25 for an 
-day voyage, on the river steamer Cas- 
de, to Bonneville through the Columbia 
e. The number is BEacon 6178, 
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This is the biggest news we’ve had for you in some time. 
Low first class roundtrip fares to the east (as low as summer round- 
trip fares to most points) are in effect all this winter. 


You can leave any day from this October 1 to May 14 next year. 
Return limit 30 days. 


For example, the winter first class roundtrip fare from most Cali- 
fornia points to Chicago and back is $86, exactly the same as the 
summer fare. To points farther east, winter fares are only a few 
dollars higher than summer fares. 


During the same period there will be reduced coach and tourist 
roundtrips with a return limit of six months. 


See twice as much 


Take advantage of Southern Pacific’s travel bonus: go east on one 
S.P. route and return on a different one. See twice as much for little 
or no additional rail fare. 

Fastest trains east from Northern California are the Overland 
Limited, Pacific Limited and the Streamliner City of San Francisco. 

Or you can follow the sun through Southern Arizona on the Gold- 
en State Limited or Apache; through the Old South and New Or- 
leans on the Sunset Limited or Argonaut. 


For details about the new fares, see your S.P. agent or write F. S. 
McGinnis, Dept. SU-10, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 
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FOR OCTOBER— SUNSET PRESEN 


Whats New 
in Western [£7 Wing 








Climbing the Hills 
to Autumn 


The picture on the opposite page is of 
one of the Cathedral Rocks (of which 
there’s a group of 3) in Yosemite, and 
of some of Yosemite’s fabulously beau- 
tiful autumn foliage. The rock is gran- 
ite, the trees are oaks. The man who 
took the picture is the famous outdoors 
photographer, Ansel Adams of San 
Francisco. 

Newcomers to California have been 
known to complain about the apparent 
lack of autumn coloring in the otherwise 
Golden State. But according to official 
leaf-counters, there are every leaf as 
many bright-hued leaves in California in 
the fall as in New England -then. The 
difference is that in California you must 
climb a bit to see them—to places above 
2000 feet. They’re worth the climb. 

For more about Yosemite in the fall, 
go Pacific Coasting back on page 6. 


Our Cover 
This Month 


How do you like our cover? We like 
it. Our garden department, who chose 
and obtained the subject, and our art de- 
partment, who directed the photography, 
have worn out the armholes of their 
vests with pride. Of course, major credit 
should go to Hugh Evans, rare plant 
specialist of West Los Angeles. He grew 
the tree the cover-specimen came from, 
in his own home garden in Santa Monica, 
and contributed the specimen. He sent it 
hurtling through the sky to San Fran- 
cisco, air express, and we rushed it to 
the photographer and had it photographed 
before it knew it had left the tree. 

Mr. Evans’ tree is still in bloom, and 
he invites Sunset readers to come see it. 
At 501 Twenty-Fourth, Santa Monica. 

The first scientific eyes that ever saw 
one of these shrubby eucalypti of beauti- 
ful bloom were 2 belonging to the Scotch 
planthunter Drummond, who in 1839 saw 
it in its home—a region of less than 150 
square miles, northeast of Perth, the 
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chief city of Western Australia. Because 
of sheep-grazing in the tree’s native re- 
gion, the tree is now almost extinct there. 

Sesides its nicest name, Rose of the 
Desert, and its botanical title, Eucalyptus 
macrocarpa, it’s also called Desert Gum; 
and the Australian bushmen, who have 
names for the Australian bushes, call it 
Mallee. 

Eric Walther, botanist at San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Park, who is the 
author of a guide to American-grown 
eucalypti, considers this species the most 
decorative of all the eucalypti he knows, 
and he knows them all. 

Gardeners who live near Santa Bar- 
bara or farther south can plant it but- 
doors now. It wants sandy loam and full 
sun. Californians north of there can buy 
their plants now and shift them into pots 
2 inches larger, and plant them out next 
April. The tree is not recommended for 
the Northwest. 

Outdoors the plants should be watered 
every 2 weeks from April to October for 
the first 2 years. After that, monthly 
from A. to O. 

In the sections where it can be planted 
out now, it will probably start flowering 
a year from next spring. In the cooler 
places it may take a year or two more. In 
Australia it flowers from July to Janu- 
ary. In California the best blooms appear 
from May to October, with intermittent 
flowering through the rest of the year. 

A limited number of plants are obtain- 
able, at easy prices, from Evans and 
Reeves, West Los Angeles; the Coolidge 
Rare Plant Gardens, East Pasadena; and 
the Clarke Nursery, San Jose, Calif. 


The Educational Sun 
Rises in the West 


Sunset Land has long been, and will 
always be, noted for forward marches 
in the educational conquest of the world. 
For examples ... Anna Marie Brueg- 
gerhoff, who’s the head of a private 
school at Seahurst, Wash., organizes and 
teaches, in Seattle, free classes in world 
events for adults... . Homesickness has 


been expelled from the University of 
California. Student orientation commit- 
tees make every newcomer feel wel- 
comer. ... The U. C. Extension Di- 
vision is putting museums on wheels for 
the benefit of its correspondence schol- 
ars. A well-lighted exhibit of rocks and 
minerals now travels around the state 
calling on home-learning geology and 
mineralogy students. Later, botany, zo- 
ology, and other studies will be supple- 
mented in the same way. .. . Southern 
Californians who have the noble ambi- 
tion never to stop learning have 220 ex- 
tension courses offered them by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


City 
of Song 


Riverside, California, the city where 
the world-known Mission Inn and Amer- 
ica’s 2 original navel orange trees are, is 
attracting the musical attention of the 
world with the city’s civic venture in 
English-singing opera. 

The adventure began in 1932, when 
one of Riverside’s daughters, Marcella 
Craft, who had won acclaim in Europe 
as Madame Butterfly, Salome, Marguer- 
ite in Faust, and Mimi in La Bohéme, 
came home and helped organize the only 
municipal opera school in America. 

This school produces the fine young 
artists who sing the city’s yearly series 
of operas. This year the season opens 
October 15 with Mignon. Included in the 
series are Hansel and Gretel, December 
17; Daughter of the Regiment, February 
4; Fra Diavolo, March 18; and Pagliacci, 
May 6. 


Northwest Bulbs: 
Chapter II 


The Northwest’s lily-bulb business, 
which last month’s Sunset had a story 
about, is only one part of the North- 
west’s great bulb industry. The other 
parts are narcissi (daffodils and jon- 
quils), tulips, irises, gladioli, and various 
lesser bulbs. Since this month is the 
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ereat commercial and amateur planting- 
time for narcissi and tulips, it might not 
hit amiss to plant a few facts about the 
northwestern narcissi and tulip busi- 
nesses in the minds of western garden 
folk. 

Of narcissi alone, the growers in the 
state of Washington plant about 50,000,- 
000 young bulbs every year, and Ore- 
gon’s planting is well-nigh as large. 
Each year the mature bulbs resulting 
from the planting of the previous year’s 
50,000,000 bring the growers more than 
2,000,000. Some of the narcissi and tulip 
bulbs go to Europe, a great many go to 
the eastern parts of the U. S., and the 
greatest many go to gardens in the West. 
They're good bulbs, bigger and healthier 
than most of those imported. 

The home gardener who has a misery 
in his back after tucking a hundred or 
so bulbs into beds should consider the 
company his misery has in the amount 
of back-breaking that accompanies the 
tucking-in of 50,000,000 bulbs. And when 
he’s pestered by attacks of pests on his 
bulbs he should think of the large-scale 
battles the growers have to fight to 
thwart the eel worm (narcissus nema- 
tode), who craves to destroy narcissi, 
and the bulb-fly, who yearns to ruin nar- 
cissi and tulip bulbs both. Within 2 
weeks after digging up, the thousands of 
thousands of bulbs have to be soaked 3 
hours in water which contains one pint 
of commercial formaldehyde to each 50 
gallons, and which during the soaking 
must be kept between 110 and 111.5” F. 


The Flower Shows 
of the Month 


When the ghost of P. T. Barnum 
walks through the West he must re- 
proach himself bitterly for never having 
thought to give a flower show. For the 
western flower shows contain more won- 
ders than Barnum ever even conceived, 
and they could give Phineas a few 
pointers on showmanship, too. This 
month California presents these big 
shows: the Los Angeles County Fair’s 
show at Pomona, closing Oct. 4; the San 
Mateo Floral Fiesta, Oct. 8-11; the Na- 
tional Rose Show, San Diego, Oct. 10-12; 
the Huntington Beach show, Oct. 13-15; 
the Santa Barbara show, Oct. 23-25; the 
Southern California show, Los Angeles, 
Oct. 23-27; and the Pasadena show, Oct. 
30-Nov. 1. 


Nobody’s Old 
in a Garden 


They’re never too old to begin garden- 
ing. At the really homelike Old People’s 
Home, a private haven in San Francisco, 
a little group of retired men and women 
decided in 1934 to get some good out of 
the rear lot that had been acquired by the 
Home. 

The idea was conceived by Mrs. Sadie 
Webb, and she’s done everything from 
planting seeds to laying brick walks. 

The youngest member of the group 
is the 70-year-old Mr. Henry Stoner, re- 
tired Hayward business man. Other en- 
thusiasts in it are Miss Nellie Vaughn, 
Miss Auguste Schonian, Miss Esther 





YOUNGER GENERATION ART. These frescoes express- 
ing stages of California history—top, Spanish exploration; 
middle, mission civilization; bottom, the first tourist inva- 
sion—were painted by a group of |4- and 15-year-old 
boys and girls, students of the South Pasadena Junior 
High School. The pictures are painted on the walls of one 
of the school's patios. The art teacher behind the achieve- 
ment was Miss Margaret Brown 


SUNSET 





ANOTHER YOUNG MAN. Millard Sheets, 
who painted these murals — top, Industry; 
bottom, Commerce — in the front court of 
the South Pasadena Junior High School, is 
one of America's foremost artists at the age 
of 29, and has been harvesting fame since 
before he was 20. He's a native and resident 
of Claremont, Calif. 
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Blossom, Mrs. E. M. Billow, Mrs. Emma 
Harvey, Mr. Frank Pecherous, and Mr. 
Richard Powell. The oldest member is 
Mr. L. C. Clark. At the age of 80 he 
started gardening for the first time in his 
life, and he’s now in his third year of it. 
This spring he grew some fine pansies 
that measured 4% inches across. 

The garden group did all the work 
of clearing the 40- by 150-foot lot them- 
selves. Then they divided the lot into 
plots. Each gardener has his or her own 
plot, and it’s up to him or her to keep 
it boiling. They have their own little 
tool houses, where they keep their equip- 
ment, fertilizers, and planting records. 

The garden displays a year-round pag- 
eant of flowers. There are always plenty 
of flowers for the vases of the Home, 
and to give away to friends. 

Mr. Richard Powell, who ran away 
to sea at the age of 16 and worked up to 
be an engineer, devotes his entire plot 
to vegetables. Sailors yearn for farms, 
and farmers yearn for the sea. 

Folks interested in seeing the garden 
and meeting the hardy perennials respon- 
sible for it are welcome at any time. 
The address is 2507 Pine St., San Fran- 


cisco. 


His Crop 
Croaks 


At his farm near Wilfred Station, 6 
miles south of Santa Rosa, Calif., A. F. 
Wagar raises a living crop that invariably 
croaks—a crop of frogs. 

Wagar is what there are very few of— 
a breeding-frog-breeder. He raises frogs 
as breeding stock, and ships them all over 
the country and to Canada and Hawaii, 
to establishments that breed frogs to sup- 
ply the delicate frog-leg to epicures. At 
his place, the California Giant Frog 
Farm, visitors can see thousands of full- 
fledged frogs, thousands of fledglings, 
and thousands of tadpoles—a mite more 
frog-life than the 10 pair of breeders he 
started with 5 years back. 

Each pair of breeders produces 10,000 
to 20,000 eggs per season. Wagar has 35 
breeding-pairs, so if he’d kept the whole 
of this year’s hatch he’d have a noticeable 
number of frogs on hand. He’s battened 
down the hatch to a paltry 20,000 by sell- 
ing tadpole thousands to other breeders, 
and to colleges and schools (to put, not 
in the teacher’s glove, but under the 
microscope). 

Six large ponds form the “fields” of 
the California Giant Frog Farm. They 
shelve from an inch or two at one end 
to 6 feet at the other, and are kept full 
by a 3,000-gallon-an-hour electric pump. 
Pond Number 1 is the exclusive realm 
of the frog as egg. It takes about 3 days 
for egg to hatch into tadpole. Pond Num- 
ber 2 is where the frog spends his 5 
months as carefree tadpole. Pond Num- 
ber 3 is the “growing pond” where ado- 
lescents frolic for about a year before 
getting moved to sedate 4, 5, or 6—where 
the “big fellows” await shipment. 

The biggest fellow Wagar has had was 
a Giant almost 30 inches long, who meas- 
ured 11% inches across the hips. The 
total hip-measure of all of Wagar’s frogs 
would be embarrassing to set down. 
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California Parks 
March Forward 


Wise acquisition of new. \lanids)/“aridl 
constant, wise improvement of existi 
state parks, is the policy tof the Calif 
nia State Parks Comntission, says Wil 
liam E. Colby, Chairman. The reed 
the past and the plans for the future 
bear him out. 

An important step was taken in July, 
when the summit of Mt. Diablo was 
added to the already-existing Mt. Diablo 
State Park on the side of Mt. Diablo in 
Contra Costa County. Mr. Colby, who is 
a well-known and active Sierra Club 
member, knows how much mountains do 
for people. He’s long desired to see 
this summit go to the state, because, 
being near San Francisco, it’s one of 
the few such places close to population 
centers. The newly-acquired unit, 302 
acres, includes the Government monu- 
ment marking the position of the Mt. 
Diablo Meridian and Base Line, used as 
a reference-point in locating and describ- 
ing land practically all over the state. It 
includes, also, the towering aviation bea- 
con, a ranger cabin, and Indian Spring, 
which issues unexplainably from a point 
within 1,000 feet of the summit. The 
state is now acquiring an additional 142 
acres, west of and just below the sum- 
mit. 

The view from Mt. Diablo’s top is 
more sweeping than that from any other 
U.S. peak. Nearly half of California lies 
under its gaze on a clear day: from Mt. 
Shasta on the north to the Tehachapis 
on the south; from the Farallones on the 
west to the Sierra Nevada on the east. 
A good motor road leads up through 
Diablo Park to the summit, with trails, 
camp grounds, and picnic points pro- 
vided along the way. A museum of the 
geology and archaeology of the Diablo 
region is planned for the top. 

Another type of state park that plays 
an important part in the Commission’s 
work is the beach park. A beach is hard 
to beat as a recreation place—even in 
the northern part of the state, if pro- 
tected on the north by a promontory. The 
Commission believes in acquiring, making 
accessible, and developing these play- 
grounds. A level area called “the mesa,” 
near New Brighton Beach, Capitola, is 
being equipped with camp grounds un- 
noticeably situated among the trees. 
People from the interior valleys find New 
Brighton a delightfully refreshing place 
to camp. Other beach state parks where 
camping facilities are available and are 
constantly being added to and improved, 
are: Patrick’s Point in Humboldt County, 
Russian Gulch and Van Damme Beach 
in Mendocino County, Sunset Beach in 
Santa Cruz County, Morro Bay Beach 
in San Luis Obispo County, and Doheny 
Beach and San Clemente Beach in Orange 
County. 

A season ticket, costing $2 and good 
for a year, entitles the bearer and the 
occupants of his car to park and picnic, 
or park and camp 2 days and nights, in 
any of the 70 state park areas where 
picknicking or camping is permitted. 
After the second night, the regular 
nightly camping fee of 50 cents per night 
per car is charged. 
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Mrs. F. R. Axton's home in Piedmont, Calif—as modern 
as television, and as natural as the native oaks of the site 


Planning the Western Home 


Wren Architect Mario Corbett, of San 
Mateo, Calif., saw the lot, in Wildwood Gar- 
dens, Piedmont, Calif., on which Mrs. F. R. 
Axton wanted to build a home, he visualized a 
House of Light, built on modern lines. Mrs. 
Axton favored the Monterey Colonial style of 
architecture. The finished house is a happy 
compromise between the ideas of client and 
architect. On high ground, and fitted in among 
grand old oaks, it looks out upon a panorama 
that includes San Francisco Bay’s magnificence 
and Oakland’s beautiful Lake Merritt. F 

The exterior is inspired simplicity, The walls { 
of old brick belong with the surroundings, and A 
help to create the story-book air that such a C 
site deserves. It’s the interior of the house, 
however, that’s really inspired. Two features 
stand out above all others—compact arrange- 
ment and an abundance of light and air. 

The entry is larger than the average front 
hall. From it an open stairway, railed with 
wrought iron painted white, leads to the second 
floor. A similar railing partially separates the 
entry from the living room, which is 2 steps 
down. 

The living room, (Continued on page 18 
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Above. One of the 2 glass corners of the living room 
of Mrs. Axton's house. Corner windows keep the sun 
from hiding ‘round the corner 


Below. The graceful peaceful restfulness of the livin 
room is a strong call to the weary soul of this broken- 
down old caption-writer 
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large in itself, because of the alcoved 
entry, gives the feeling of being. still 
larger. Great corner windows make the 
place practically a sun room. Walls are 
done in canvas, with ceiling in wood. The 
fact that there’s no door between the liv- 
ing room and the dining room, which is 
entered from the entry, gives a good wall 
for placing large pieces of furniture, and 
makes the dining room entirely private, 
as service rooms should be. 

The featured feature of the dining 
room is the large bay window composing 
one side of the room and balanced by 
corner cupboards opposite. The one un- 
broken wall space provides a place for 
a buffet or Welsh cupboard or serving 
table. 

The kitchen has cross-circulation of 
air. Equipment is very modern and com- 
plete. A door leads from the kitchen into 


the garage, which opens onto the street. 
In the garage, at the rear and at one side, 
there’s space for storage. A stairway to 
the basement opens from the garage, con- 
veniently near the door from the kitchen. 

Upstairs, each bedroom has its own 
bath, dressing room, and closet. From the 
balcony in front there’s a fine view of 
Lake Merritt in Oakland. In the rear, 
the sun deck, which looks at San Fran- 
cisco Bay, has the privacy proper for 
sunbathing. 

Furniture and Furnishings are a happy 
combination of modern things with things 
representing pre-streamline periods. 
Landscaping is simple, the natural beauty 
of the wooded lot being preserved, with 
flower borders added for color-interest. 
Both inside and outside the house there’s 
a plainness combined with delicacy of 
decoration that’s immediately pleasing. 


MAKER OF MODERN FURNITURE 
fl Craftsman Who Expresses Today 


Frank H. DE WITT, of Berkeley, 
Calif., creates furniture and decorative 
objects for modern interiors. Fine crafts- 
manship is not only his business, but his 
hobby as well—a hobby that started when, 
as a boy, he made a tea-wagon whose con- 
struction included 28 hand-turned pieces. 

Although Mr. De Witt designs furni- 
ture of all periods, he likes best to work 


on modern pieces. He’s certain that mod- 
ern furniture has emerged from the jazzy, 
futuristic stage and has become a period 
of its own, its importance based upon 
functional design, quality of materials, 
and excellence of workmanship. 

In business hours Mr. De Witt origi- 
nates and builds dining room sets, bed- 
room suites, upholstered pieces for living 





The craftsman's own radio—he ex- bank 
pressing Today in line, it in sound bel 





Mr. De Witt expresses Today in office furniture as well as home furniture. This table 
is in the handsome modern-designed office of the well-known Berkeley architect 
Frederick L. Confer. If anybody says anything about a conference table, we'll shoot 
them and then sue them 
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rooms, office furniture —anything and 
everything from picture frames to fire- 
places. In his hobby hours he keeps right 
on building, hammering home the fact 
that old rooms can be made new with 
color and line. One of his proofs of this 
fact is the way he and Mrs. De Witt 


have changed, for themselves to live in, 
an apartment of the Taupe Era into one 
that’s definitely 1936. 

The living room of this transformed 
apartment has been moved to the bottom 
of this page. Not all of it can be seen, 
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Frank H. De Witt in his Berkeley 
workshop, applying a "pickled" finish 
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but the general effect is there. This living 
room is really small, but it’s been made 
to look larger by the treatment. 

The walls are a soft gray-white paper 
with a faint design of silver, blue, and 
henna stars. The ceiling is soft blue, the 
pine floor a grayish tan. 

The smartly plain doors are old-fash- 
ioned ones disguised with plywood. The 
fireplace originally had a mantel worthy 
of the over-decorated '90’s. Doors, wood- 
work, and the simple new mantel have 
been painted a warm cream white. The 
fireplace bricks, the wooden fireplace 
cover, and the hearth are a warm henna, 
the use of which color was suggested by 
seeing it on the Indian bowl shown on 
the hearth. The filmy curtains and the 
plaid cotton draperies repeat the henna 
note. 

The furniture, every bit the doing of 
Mr. De Witt, is solidly comfortable. The 
love seat and the 2 large chairs are made 
of oak, painted bone white; the uphol- 
stering is rough cotton crash, golden 
brown. 

To bring the blue of the ceiling down 
to earth, a cabinet containing a radio and 
space for other things is painted the 
same blue, with blue and white inside. 


Recipe for 
Pickling Furniture 


Many of Mr. De Witt’s modern furni- 
ture creations are given the popular light 
finish called pickled. Pickled wood looks 
like natural wood slightly toned down, 
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and the grain of the wood is beautifully 
brought out. Pine and oak are good 
woods to pickle, but any wood will do. 
Pickling can be done on either new or 
old wood. With old pieces of furniture, 
the original finish must be sanded quite 
away. From then on the process is the 
same as for new wood. 

Mr. De Witt gives these directions for 
pickling. First, the piece of furniture is 
given a lye bath. Better give it in the 
garage. Lye is plenty tough on linoleum, 
paint, and stuff. For a piece of furniture 
the approximate size of the 2-foot-wide 
coffee table shown in the picture of the 
living room, dissolve half a can of lye 
in a quart of water. With a swab made 
by tying a soft cloth to a long stick, give 
the object a good wetting, taking care 
not to spatter face or hands or clothing. 
Cover every inch of the wood’s surface. 

With the lye on it, let the wood dry 
for one day. Then, with a piece of steel 
wool or sandpaper, rub off the surplus 
lye. Then wipe lightly with a clean cloth. 

The wood is now ready for 4 or 5 coats 
of liquid floor wax. Rub the wax in 
evenly, and polish the whole surface 
after each coat. If a slight tint of color 
(usually gray or tan) is desired, add a 
small percentage of dry color to the wax. 
Let the last coat of wax dry for several 
days before the furniture is used. 

Note :—The pickled finish is not to be 
confused with antiquing. Directions for 
doing the latter appeared in the January, 
1935 issue of this magazine. Copies of 
that issue may still be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Sunset Building Department. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLYDE SUNDERLAND 
Mr. and Mrs. De Witt's own apartment expresses Today Triumphant—before the De 
Witts took it in hand it was as dandy an example of the out-of-date and nondescript 
as could have been found. Now it's a home of character, beauty, and comfort 
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GARDEN 


Lull Tie 
Here flgain 





Tulip failure's usually due to im- 

proper planting. Bulb rot gets 

started in an air pocket beneath 

the bulb. Dig hole 6'/ inches 

deep; wide-bottomed. Put !/5 inch 

bonemeal, then one inch sand. Set 
bulb upright 





The bonemeal's fertilization and 

the sand's drainage assure your 

getting tulips at least 30 inches 
tall next spring 





Indoor gardeners should start 
hyacinths now, in hyacinth glasses. 
Put 3 small lumps of charcoal and 
6 pebbles in bottom. Keep in dark 
closet 2 weeks, to start root growth 





This Meth in 


Irs an old question that comes up every 
year. Should tulip bulbs be discarded 
after flowering, and new ones purchased 
at planting time? Some gardeners say 
yes, others say no. 

Mrs. John D. Fredericks of Bel-Air, 
Calif., president of the Bel-Air Garden 
Club and owner of one of the finest gar- 
dens in southern California, believes that 
best results can be obtained only by 
planting new bulbs each fall. Tulips don’t 
ordinarily thrive in the Sunny South like 
they do in the moist Northwest, but the 
north hillside of her beautiful 2-acre 
place is ablaze with fine tulips every 
April. It’s new bulbs each year, plus the 
half inch of sand she puts under each 
bulb to guarantee drainage, that accounts 
for her success. 

Other southern California amateurs 
can take a tip and plant some of the 
varieties that Mrs. Fredericks has found 
the most reliable. She prefers the old 
standard varieties rather than the new 
novelties. 

These have been her standbys: Barti- 
gon, fiery crimson with white base ; Farn- 
combe Sanders, rose scarlet; Clara Butt, 
salmon pink; Mrs. Moon, deep golden 
yellow; and Pelican, white. 

Four hundred and fifty miles north of 
Mrs. Fredericks’ garden another avid 
amateur — Joe Hobbs, at Burlingame, 
Calif.— plants tulip bulbs every year, 
too. But Mr. Hobbs plants the same bulbs 
year after year, and he isn’t a Scotch- 
man, either. He’s still planting many of 
the original 150 bulbs he purchased 13 
years ago. Six years ago he bought 100 
new ones, but only in order to have a 
larger variety. 

Mr. Hobbs explained his method of 
growing tulips to fellow-members of the 
Oakland Business Men’s Garden Club, 
and as a result many of them are fol- 
lowing it. Abe Leach, president of the 
Oakland Spring Flower Show advisory 
board, was one of the first to follow. 
Now he’s preaching the system to other 
gardeners. 

Mr. Hobbs estimates that he has 600 
first-rate bulbs at present, and about 200 
small offsets that he’ll grow in an un- 
important corner this year. The offsets 
will produce just leaves next spring, but 
they'll develop into bulbs that will flower 
the following spring. 

His tulips don’t have flowers as large 
as those from new bulbs, but he gets 
a pointworthy prideful display, neverthe- 
less. Every spring he has a double row 
all along his 80-foot driveway, and pass- 
ers-by stop and stand and admire and 
envy. 

After the foliage has thoroughly with- 
ered, he digs up his bulbs and drys them 
in flats in the sun for 3 or 4 weeks. Then 
they’re stored dry in his garage, in the 
same flats. 

After the bulbs are dug the soil is 
spaded deeply and enriched with well- 
rotted manure, the only fertilization it 


gets during the whole year. Then sum-~ 
mer-blooming annuals are planted in it. 

Mr. Hobbs’ tulip-planting system is 
unique, and Sunset readers ought to copy 
it. Everyone knows the difficulty of dig- 
ging a tulip-bulb hole that will be flat 
on the bottom so there won’t be an air 
pocket. Mr. Hobbs makes round holes 
with flat bottoms easily. Here’s how: 

First he makes the holes with an ordi- 
nary bulb dibber, which gives him V- 
shaped holes. Then he walks along the 
line with a “cane” that he made from 
a prune limb. It’s about 3 feet long and 
about 2 inches thick. Two spikes, driven 
into opposite sides of it at 6 inches from 
the bottom, assure proper hole-depth. 
The bottom is cut off squarely, and when 
the “cane” is stuck in each hole the bot- 
tom of the hole gets flattened. 


Tulip-and-Pansy 
Color Combinations 


Bill Maitland, the young Scotsman in 
charge of the floral beds at San Fran- 
cisco’s Civic Center, gives away (!) 3 of 
his best tulip-and-pansy color combina- 
tions to Sunset readers for their spring 
gardens. A few years ago, thousands of 
people a year went to the Civic Center to 
view the colorful spectacle of 30,000 
tulips and 50,000 pansies when the flow- 
ers were at their best in May. The show 
is now mostly confined to immense beds 
of pansies. 

Mr. Maitland, who draws and paints 
his spare time away, knows his colors, 
and recommends that the following va- 
rieties of tulip and pansy be planted 
together. Buy the pansies by the flat and 
set them out now. There’s at least 6 dozen 
plants in a flat, and a flatful costs $1.50 
at most nurseries and garden stores. 
Plant the tulip bulbs between the pansies 
at the same time. The growing pansies 
will be least disturbed if this method is 
followed. 

Mr. Maitland rates the combination of 
Queen of Heaven pansies with Pride of 
Haarlem tulips as his best. The lower 
petals of Queen of Heaven blooms are 
deep blue, and the tips a faint lavender 
that from a distance appears to be white. 
The flowers are 2% to 3 inches across, 
and the plants about 6 inches high. Pride 
of Haarlem tulips are deep rose bright- 
ened with scarlet. The diameter of the 
tulip cups is easily 3 inches, and the 
flowers are borne on 28-inch stalks. The 
deep rose tulips rising above the blue 
mass of pansies is a sight not easily for- 
gotten, This combination is usually at its 
best in latter April and early May. 
Should Queen of Heaven pansies not be 
available, then substitute either Improved 
Sea Blue or Emperor William, They're 
both fine blues similar to Queen of 
Heaven. 

Second on the list is the combination 
of Madame Peret pansies and Reverend 
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Ewbank tulips, both of which are usually 
at their best during May. Madame Peret 
has an unusual pansy color, for the 
blooms are wine-red. The blooms are 
about 214 inches across, the plants about 
6 inches high. Reverend Ewbank tulips 
are soft heliotrope shading to light blue. 
The flowers are nearly 3 inches across, 
and come on good 22-inch stems. The 
effect of the light blue above the mass 
of wine-red is beautiful to behold. A 
white pansy, such as Grand Duke Michel 
or Snowflake, could be substituted for 
the wine-red in gardens where the sur- 
rounding colors are numerous and gay. 
Mr. Maitland points out, though, that 
few white flowers should be planted 
where the color of the house is white, 
especially where there’s also an abun- 
dance of brilliant sunshine. Too much 
bright whiteness (or white brightness) 
spoils the effect. 

His third best combination is Panama 
Pacific pansies with Bronze Queen tulips. 
Panama Pacific is a favorite old yellow 
variety with 214-inch flowers. The plants 
are about 6 inches high. Bronze Queen 
is a late-flowering tulip. The flowers are 
soft buff with insides of golden bronze. 
They’re almost 3 inches across, on 28- 
inch stems. This combination looks its 
best in latter May and the first week of 
June. 

Seeds of all the above-mentioned pan- 
sies, and bulbs of the tulips, may be 
obtained from most garden stores. The 
seeds cost 10 cents per packet and the 
bulbs an average of 80 cents per dozen, 
or about $6 per hundred. 


Dogtooth Violets 
for Shady Gardens 


Mrs. J. E. Wilson, an amateur gar- 
dener of Mill Valley, Calif., has gone 
native in a big way. She has more Cali- 
fornia native plants in her little natural- 
istic garden than you can shake a trowel 
at, and one of these days plans to take 
a week off to count up the number of 
species and varieties she grows. One of 
the kinds she favors most fondly is dog- 
tooth violets, or erythroniums. 

Erythronium colors are delicate tints 
of cream, bright yellow, lavender, pink, 
and deep rose; and there’s a pure white, 
too. The flowers are often 3 to 5 inches 
across; the stems as much as 18 inches 
high, although oftener 4 to 6 inches. Ery- 
thronium culture is simple. There are 
about a dozen and a half species and 
varieties commercially available. Those 
interested in getting quantities of bulbs 
for “naturalizing” can get them as low 
as $1.50 per hundred. Study over the 
catalogs for such bargains. 

Of all the dogtooths (or dogteeth) 
Mrs. Wilson’s favorite is Erythronium 
Californicum bicolor, sometimes called 
Erythronium Helenae. Dr. Elmer Apple- 
gate, Acting Curator of the Dudley Her- 
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What to Plant 


The bulb-planting season is at its 
height. Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, 
and lesser-known Dutch bulbs such 
as chionodoxas, snowflakes, and eran- 
this, are eager to be planted. Study 
the pictures in the bulb catalogs and 
send for a few of the lesser-knowners. 
Get early-blooming gladiolus and lily 
bulbs into the ground this month. 
3ulbs of scores of varieties of charm- 
ing native flowers, such as Mariposa 
tulips, dogtooth violets, fritillarias, 
and trilliums, are ready also. And 
California gardeners are fortunate in 
being climatically able to grow most 
of the brilliant South African bulb- 
flowers. Agapanthus, ixias, and strep- 
tantheras are the ones most commonly 
planted here. Scan the bulb lists and 
try others of the Afrikanders. For 
instance, there’s a scented gladiolus 
and a golden ornithogalum that can be 
easily grown. If interested in grow- 
ing narcissi in water and pebbles, start 
now. Chinese Sacred Lily, Paper 


What to 


The bulk of shrubbery pruning is 
to be done from next month to Febru- 
ary. A few kinds are ready now, 
though. Rock roses (cistus) can be 
lightly pruned. Take out just the old 
sparsely-leaved branches—cistus dis- 
likes heavy pruning. Wild lilacs (ceano- 
thus) and callistemons can be lightly 


White, and Soleil d’Or are the best 
varieties to try. 

Biennial and perennial plants started 
from seed in August should this 
month be transplanted to where they’re 
wanted to bloom. If plants weren't 
started at home, purchase some from 
your nurseryman. Be sure to plant 
some of the favorites such as Canter- 
bury bells, columbines, coral bells, co- 
reopsis, gaillardias, gazanias, geums, 
and Shasta daisies. With the exception 
of the last, these plants come in a 
variety of colors. They’re practically 
failproof—present no cultural prob- 
lems. After the first. rains, broadcast 
seeds of wildflowers in your open 
spaces, great or small, for next spring. 
If there’s a vacant lot near by, fling 
a lot of wildflower seeds into it. 

If you’re contemplating putting in 
a lawn, this is the last chance this 
year to do it with safety. The fall 
rains wash out new lawns if the grass 
roots aren’t firmly established. 


Prune 


trimmed too. In frost-free sections 
where flowering maples (abutilon) 
flourish all year ’round, cut back se- 
verely old ungainly branches. Where 
flowering maples freeze back, delay 
pruning till danger of spring frosts 
is over. Untidy branches of lion’s tail 
can be cut out now. 


Watering -- Fertilizing -- Upkeep 


The beds in which spring-flowering 
bulbs are planted should be watered 
every 10 days until the fall rains start. 
The perennial border demands atten- 
tion. Its ground should be deeply dug; 
and fertilized with well-rotted manure 
or commercial fertilizer or both, so 
that newly-planted bulbs and newly- 
divided plants will have plenty of 
food. Keep pinching off side buds of 
dahlias so the blooming season will 
be lengthened. Stake and tie untidy 
plants. At the first signs of the fall 
rains, roll up the garden hose and 
store it indoors for the winter. Hoses 
exposed to winter weather deteriorate. 


Continue routine spraying or dust- 
ing against aphis. Leaves start falling 
from the trees this month. Leaves 
that appear insect-ridden should be 
raked and burned immediately to pre- 
vent overwintering of dangerous pests. 
Sycamore blotch miners, the small flat 
greenish caterpillars that mine the 
pulpy interiors of sycamore leaves, 
spend the winter in the fallen leaves 
unless destroyed. If there are any 
white webby tents on the leaves of 
madrone trees, prune out infested 
branches and burn. These tents house 
the fall webworms which almost de- 
foliate this beautiful native tree. 
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barium at Stanford University, made a 
study of erythroniums, and came to the 
conclusion that this one was different 
enough from the regular Califormicwm 
to be recognized as a different species. 
Accordingly, in the April 1935 issue of 
the botanical magazine Madrojo, he de- 
scribed this form and christened it Ery- 
thronium Helenae. Carl Purdy, the fa- 
mous western plant specialist, lists it in 
his catalog as Erythronium Californicum 
bicolor and adds Helenae after it in 
parenthesis, so that amateurs interested 
in growing it can find it no matter what 
they call it. Mr. Purdy is enthusiastic 
about this variety (or species). 

Regardless of what it’s called, Mrs. 
Wilson considers this erythronium the 
finest of them all. The flowers are 4 
inches across and have 2 vivid colors. 
The outer half of the petals is pure 
white; the inner half, bright chrome yel- 
low. The flowers are borne on 10-inch 
stems, and are wonderfully fragrant. A 
small bouquet perfumes a whole room. 
Though it’s one of the choicest sorts, it’s 
not fussy. Any amateur can expect ex- 
cellent results with it. Bulbs are 6 cents 
each, 60 cents per dozen, or $4 per 100. 

Erythronium Hartwegii has yellow 
flowers that bloom earlier than those of 
the other kinds. It will also stand more 
heat. Five cents each, 50 cents per dozen, 
$3.50 per 100. 

Erythronium Hendersonti has lovely 
light purple flowers with deep maroon 
centers. Five cents each, 50 cents per 
dozen, $3.50 per 100. 

Erythronium Johnsonti is one of the 
loveliest maidens of the dogtooth tribe. 
The flowers are rose pink. Since its na- 
tural home is along the coast of Oregon, 
Nor’westers especially should find this 
one likable. 10 cents each, $1 per dozen, 
$7.50 per 100. 


GOURD-SHOW. 
The fourth annual 
Fall Festival of the 
International Gourd 
Society will be held 
October 17 and 18, 
at the Valley Park 
Country Club, 14200 
Ventura Blvd., Van 
Nuys, Calif. Thou- 
sands of visitors have 
enjoyed the first 3 
Festivals. The gourd 
season this year has 
been specially good, 
and the displays and 
arrangements will be 
the finest yet shown. 
Every gourd-lover 
should be a member 
of the Society. Write 
the Secretary, Doro- 
thy Louise Black, 
15053 Victory Blvd., 
Van Nuys 


Erythronium revolutum has large flow- 
ers that vary in color from lavender- 
white to pink, and are the latest to 
bloom. Bulbs cost 10 cents each, $1 per 
dozen, $7.50 per 100. 

Erythroniums thrive in shaded corners 
and woodland conditions. They're at 
their best in a loose, gritty soil rich in 
leafmold. Don’t allow the bulbs to dry 
out; plant as soon as received. Plant the 
bulbs so the tips are 3 inches below the 
surface, and plant them 2 to 4 inches 
apart so the flowers will carpet the 
ground. Dogtooth violets are perfectly 
hardy in the coldest sections, and, planted 
now, commence blooming in early Feb- 
ruary. By planting several kinds, about 
6 weeks of bloom may be had. 

Gardeners in the hotter sections of the 
West shouldn’t try this flower unless 
they’re willing to gamble. In such sport- 
ing instances, dig away the hardbaked 
soil to a depth of a foot, and replace 
with a mixture of loam, grit, and leaf- 
mold. Choose, of course, the shadiest 
situation available. 

Dogtooth violets are listed in the free 
catalogs of Carl Purdy, Ukiah; Calmer’s 
California Wildflower Nursery, Dos 
Rios; Herbert Stockton, San Jose; and 
H. A. Hyde, Watsonville; all Calif. 


Giant Scarlet Larkspurs 
for Sun-Spots 


Gardeners seeking sure-fire stunners 
for sunny gardens should be sure to plant 
some giant scarlet larkspurs now. These 
3 to 7-foot beauties are natives of south- 
ern California, and light up the hills 
with their vivid fire from April to July. 
The commoner garden varieties of lark- 
spur are annuals, but these natives are the 
true perennials, and faithfully flower for 


many years. Popularly they’re called giant 


scarlet larkspurs, but botanically they’re, 


Delphinium cardinales. Because of the 
kinship to the big blue delphiniums, se- 
eral noted plant-breeders are utilizing 
them in hybridization work. They’re en- 
deavoring to transfuse the red blood of 
the westerners into the blue blood of 
the cultivated stock. Not only will the 
red mix with the blue to form new col- 
ors, but the breeders are hoping to origi- 
nate a red-flowered variety similar in 
every way except color to the big blue 
kind. The breeders will probably suc- 
ceed, too. 

There’s another native delphinium that’s 
red, too. It’s Delphinium nudicaule, and 
is from one to 2%4 feet high. This little 
one properly belongs in a rock garden 
in partial shade. It will grow in the sun, 
but the flowers won’t last as long there. 

The culture of both kinds is simple. 
In the milder and the warmer sections 
of the West, soak the dry tuberous roots 
for an hour, and plant in well-drained 
soil. Give them a good soaking after 
they’re in the ground, too. That, plus the 
fall rains, will start them into growth. 
Final flowers appear during the last 
week of June or early in July. After that, 
withhold all water from the plants so 
Mother Nature can give them the same 
treatment she gives the wild ones. They 
dry up, and are gone from sight from 
July to October. The fall rains start 
them again. 

In the colder sections of the West, de- 
lay planting until the ground is workable 
in the spring. After the plants have fin- 
ished flowering and the foliage has died, 
dig up the roots with a spading fork. 
Put them in a shallow box in the sun 
and allow them to cure for a month. 
They're ready for storage then, and 
should be stored away dry in a cool dry 
place until the return of spring. Have no 
fear that the dry roots will lose their 
vitality—there have been instances when 
roots were stored for 3 years and then 
produced fine blooms. Soak the overwin- 
tered roots for 2 hours before planting. 

Roots from the first 3 plantsmen listed 
for dogtooth violets ; and Vetterle and 
Reinelt, Capitola, Calif. About $2 a dozen. 


American Sweet Peas 
Win Scotch Awards 


The Ferry-Morse Seed Company, who 
have won world fame with their out- 
standing sweet peas, were ‘recently 
awarded 2 silver medals by the Scottish 
Sweet Pea Society, for 2 new varieties. 
Each year the Society conducts trials to 
which growers all over the world, ama- 
teur and professional, send entries. 

Up to now there’s been no outstanding 
navy blue sweet pea. One of Ferry- 
Morse’s Scottish winners, Flagship, is a 
true deep navy blue, and is considered 
the finest sweet pea of this color. The 
flowers are large and the vine is strong. 
Seed of Flagship is available at 25 cents 
per packet, from the Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co., 500 Paul Ave., San Francisco. 

Their other winner, with beautiful sal- 
mon-pink flowers, is yet unnamed, Seed 
of this variety won't be available until 
planting-time next fall. 
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Top. Gourds go charmingly with a number of kinds of fall 
flowers. Here we see them with gaillardias, whose yellow, 
and orangey brown, are fine with the shading yellows and 
dark browns of the gourds. Arrangement is important too 
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Bottom. Gourds go charmingly with other gourds, in brass 
or copper bowls, wooden chopping bowls, or flat baskets. 
Left-right, the varieties not hidden behind others are cala- 
bash, warted, large bottle, powderhorn, and small bottle 


Room Recipes 


An Empire Bedroom 


L IGHT PINK, cream, and brown, colors taken from the flowered chintz window 
_ are combined in this interesting bedroom, planned for a 
r, member of the American Institute of Decorators. 
y and tomorrow, even though Em- 


hangings illustrated at right 
young woman by Doris Conne 


The color scheme marks it definitely as of toda 
s—some of the pieces authentic antiques—are used. 


pire period furnishing 


BACKGROUNDS 
Floor: Completely covered by a brown 
broadloom rug. (A 15’ width was cut 
down to 14’ to fit the room exactly.) 
Walls: Painted pale pink. 
Ceiling: Calcimined light cream. 
Wood trim: Painted light cream. 
Windows: Small paned casement, with 
cream-colored roll shades. 


FURNISHINGS 

Curtains: Chintz with floral design in 
browns and creams on a pink background. 
Hung straight so they may be drawn. 
Extra-long curtain rods are used, set well 
out on the wall beyond the window 
frames, so that the draperies are out of 
the way when the windows are open. 


Bed: Low-post mahogany, an antique. For 
the bedspread, 50-inch wide pink sateen 
is used, made with a double-flounced skirt 
that just clears the floor. 

Bedside table: Antique. 

Chest of drawers: Antique. 

Dressing table: Improvised from an old- 
fashioned table and mirror on a stand- 
ard. 

Chairs: Two straight chairs, Richter repro- 
ductions of Empire type. Barrel chair and 
ottoman, custom made, covered in plain 
pink chintz quilted with brown. 

Accessories: Pictures of a pair of the own- 
er’s grandparents, in oval gold-leaf 
frames. Lamps, all old-fashioned bases 
with cream shades. Wastepaper basket, 
vases, etc., in cream or pink. 





A word of warning as to antique beds: they never come in standard size, and so 
springs and mattresses must be made to fit. Also, the springs must be dropped down 
between the side rails and held in place by metal braces, or the bed when made up 
will be too high for comfort and appearance. There is much to be said in favor of 
good modern reproductions of traditional furniture designs. As for springs and 
mattresses, there is one rule: buy the best. Cheap bedding is likely to be just that. 





The custom-made barrel chair and 
antique mahogany low-poster bed live 
up to modern ideas of comfort 


The chintz of the window hangings 

—pink with brown and cream de- 

sign — sets the color scheme for 
the room illustrated below 





Visualize the walls of this bedroom painted pale pink, the floor carpeted 
in brown, the bed and barrel chair dressed in pink, and all the colors 


repeated and tied together by the flowered chintz 
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OR THE children’s sake (and yours too) resolve to have 
clean, uniform, healthful gas heating this winter. 


End dangerous, cold-breeding fluctuations in temperature. Say 
goodbye forever to smoke, soot, noise and the bother of fuel- 
delivery and storage. Laugh at winter’s winds, drizzly dampness 
and penetrating chill. 


At a cost comparing favorably with antiquated heating methods, 
revel in the luxury of constant indoor June. 


Like automobiles, gas heating appliances have made tremendous 
forward strides. Inexpensive automatic control is now available 
for all types. Adequate, up-to-date gas heating is within reach 
of every home. Now is the time to modernize. 


Moderate prices, the easiest of terms, low gas rates—all com- 
bine to make Controlled Winter Comfort both a boon and a 
bargain. For quick action, request advice and estimates from 
your Gas Company or Appliance Dealer. Or take the first step 
by mailing coupon now. 


qe 





1. FORCED AIR UNIT. New fan 
type. Fits any nook or closet, 
downstairs or up. (*) 


2. CENTRAL COMBINATION 
HEATING-VENTILATING PLANT. 
Circulates filtered air with control- 
led humidity—warm air in winter, 
cool in summer, 


$8. RADIANT HEATER for a clean, 
cheery fireplace. (*) 


4. STEAM BOILER for gas-fired 
central heating plants. 


5.COMBINATION WATER-HEAT- 
ING AND (HOT WATER) HOUSE- 
HEATING UNIT. Dual functions; 
one compact appliance. (*) 


6. FLOOR OR WALL FURNACE. 
Economical; space saver. Single or 
in unit separately controlled. Heats 
one room, several or all. (*) 


7. GAS RADIATOR (Steam or di- 
rect-heat). Individual control for 
each room. (*) 


8. CIRCULATING HEATER. Quick, 
low-cost heat for one to four 
rooms. (*) 


9. WARM AIR FURNACE. One of 
the most popular types. 
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(*) No basement needed for these gas appliances. 
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PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION, 
*447 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


I would like more information on heating 
appliances designated by the following num- 
bers in your ad: 


My Name 
Address 


*A non-profit service organization, of which your 
Gas Company is a member. 
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onc all the modern con- 
tributions to gracious living — nene 
stands out more than Venetian Blinds. 


To avoid disappointment, however, you 
must choose yours carefully. A good way 
to be certain of enthusiastic satisfaction 
is to choose RY-LOCK VENETIANS. 


Ry-Lock Venetians are not only smart 
and trim and beautiful in style and ap- 
pearance, but they are just as good as 
they look. Ry-Lock quality hardware and 
patented mechanisms assure smooth, 
trouble-free operation indefinitely. And 
Ry-Lock prices are right! 


Consult ‘“Where-to-Buy’” in the phone 
book for Ry-Lock authorized , dealers. 
Send for free folder describing and illus- 
trating the various types, styles, tape 
tones and colors available. 


EvaLoGk GOMPANY, LTD: 


San Leandro, California. 


ZZ 
RY-LOCK 
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Room R ecipaes —Cont d 


An Early Victorian Bedroom 


A QUAINT old bedroom set, painted black and decorated with garlands of flow- 
ers in faded blue and rose, established the character and the color scheme of this 
pleasant room. The furniture, which had been handed down in the owner’s family, is 
not so massive as some types of Victorian furniture, and so is suitable to use in a 
small bedroom such as this. 


BACKGROUNDS Rugs: Old hooked rugs, in which rose and 


Walls: Papered in a small chintz-like all- 
over pattern in blue and rose. 

Ceiling: Light cream wallpaper. 

Woodwork: Painted light cream. 

Floor: Hardwood stained very dark brown. 

Windows: Venetian blinds, painted cream, 
with cream tapes. 


blue are predominating colors. 

Beds: Low, spool type. Bedspreads are old 
ones, of creamy hand-crocheted lace. A 
blue quilt is folded at the foot of each 
bed for color as well as for comfort. 

Easy chair: Wing chair covered with plain 
blue chintz welted in cream. 








FURNISHINGS 
Window curtains: Cream point d’esprit, 
made very full and edged with 3 ruffles. 
The curtains are hung on separate rods 
so that they cross at the top, and are tied 
back by ribbon bows, blue on one side 
und pink on the other. 


Other furniture: The chest of drawers, mir- 
ror, bedside table, and 2 straight chairs, 
and the bed also, are painted black, with 
decorations of blue and rose. 


Accessories: Lamps have Sandwich glass 
bases, with plaited cream-colored shades 
tied with pink ribbon. 

Modern reproductions of the type of furniture used in this room are to be found 
in the decorating shops today, says Doris Conner, A. I. D., who planned this mod- 
ern Victorian room. 

In furnishing any bedroom, remember that comfort is the first requisite. No matter 
how attractive the room may be, it is a total loss if the beds are not firmly soft and 
springy, the pillows filled with a good mixture of live feathers and down, the blankets 
light and fleecy and—this is important—long enough to tuck in well at the foot. Well- 
made box springs combined with innerspring mattresses make the best looking and 
best sleeping beds. Tuftless mattresses are growing in popularity. Extra wide and 
long sheets are especially necessary with the new deep mattresses; 72” x 108” is the 
best size for twin beds, 90” x 108” for double beds. 


Blue and rose plus plenty of cream and black make a room that has 
color and character, instead of turning out to be wishy-washy as some 
blue and rose rooms are inclined to be ! 
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is made of only the finest in- 
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FURS FOR FALL 
by Dorothy Dodds 


Tine was when a fur coat was just a 
fur coat, bought to keep one warm and 
not expected to contribute anything in 
the way of becomingness or flattery, be- 
yond the beauty of the fur. But fur coats, 
like cars, have kept pace with our de- 
mand for good design. This season, more 
than ever before, designers are using 
furs as they’ve used fabrics in the past. 
Detail—really dressmaker detail—is seen 
in the way the skins are worked into 
yokes, shirred and tucked effects, and 
flarings. Highlighted accents—fur hats, 
fur bags, even fur gloves—show a new 
conception of the fashion usefulness of 
fur. 

It’s all the result of a little cooperation 
between some of our famous fashion de- 
signers and the people who treat pelts 
in recently discovered ways to make them 
particularly supple and workable. 


Take, for instance, beaver. You re- 
member when beaver was a heavy, bulky 
fur that curled in a most unsocial man- 
ner whenever it was wet; a fur that was 
suitable only for general utility wear, 
only for times when warmth and wear- 
ing qualities were all that mattered. The 
new featherweight beaver, after being 
plucked and sheared and specially treated, 
is an unbelievably light and supple pelt 
in a rich, alive brown...a pelt that goes 
in for such details as drop shoulder ef- 
fects and casual swagger lines .. . and 
at the same time keeps all the excellent 
wearing qualities of its slightly dull an- 
cestor. 





Alaska seal, too, has taken unto itself 
a new streamlined look. Once known 
chiefly for the rich beauty and long life 
of its sturdy peltries, it has now added a 
new flexibility and lightness to its desir- 
able characteristics. 

In the more casual types of fur, one 
finds that the style rather than the animal 
dictates whether the coat goes in for 
sports or for afternoon teas and such. 
White caracul appears in striking short 
swaggers for sports or in formal long 
capes for evening. For daytime, the 
square-shouldered cape, the short boxy 
jacket, the fitted tunic, the fitted full- 
length coat, and the any-length swagger 
tell the newest fur stories. 

Black holds its ground in the realm of 
fur smartness, but brown and gray are 
close rivals. For casual coats of sports 
leaning, white and the spotted furs are 
added to the other colors. For evening 
it’s the traditional white ermine or rich 
sable; or frosty silver fox or fluffy red 
fox, worked in capes of varying lengths 

. and to these I must add the glowing 
brown of baum marten capes, the skins 
treated and matched in such a manner 
that they have a richness almost like 
sable, yet a beauty all their own. 


[’'ve been asked what furs are most 
suitable to our rather temperate West 
Coast climates. What with the trend 
toward lighter and more supple skins, 
and shorter and more streamlined coats, 
it’s rather difficult to exclude any fur as 
being entirely unadaptable to western 
wearing. In general, the medium weight 
furs such as caracul, Persian lamb, kid, 
krimmer, broadtail, muskrat, mole, and 
dyed rabbit, can be worn for a longer 
period of the year than some of the 
heavier, warmer skins. Yet Alaska seal, 
especially in the short swagger models, 
is in demand in the northern parts of 
the Pacific Coast. Beaver is being shown 
for sports. Even warm and opulent furs 
such as mink and sable are worn with 
comfort and pleasure in the winter 
months. 


And now that winter winds begin to 
blow—just a word to your hair. New fur 
hats, and fabric ones too, show a good 
deal of one’s crowning glory. You may 
dress your hair according to every whim 
of fashion or you may adhere to your 
own individualized, more conservative 
coiffure. But the important thing is to 
keep your hair a fine, soft, gleaming 
frame for your face. So don’t forget 
your daily routine ... and by daily rou- 
tine J mean, for one thing, just good 
old-fashioned brushing. If your hair is 
still a bit wispy from late summer ex- 
posure, make one of the excellent oil 
shampoo treatments a regular habit. But 
don’t .depend on that to do the trick 
alone. Brush your hair every day. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERINGER 


FITTED TUNIC in gray Persian 
lamb—very belted, very flaring, 
very supple. Small high collar, 
restraint in shoulder accent. 


HAT that points heavenward in 
the most approved fashion— 
in matching gray Persian lamb. 
Very chic, very young. 


Hattie Carnegie originals from 
I. Magnin, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles. 


SWAGGER of flexible gray kid 
—note the yoke effect, the tuck- 
ings at shoulders, the restrained 
fullness of the clean, casual 
line. From Arnold Liebes, San 
Francisco, 
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“Never believe it!’’ 


says Frances Ingram 


= HENEVER I hear a woman say 

that romance is over for her, I 
never know whether to laugh or cry,” 
says Frances Ingram, beauty adviser 
to thousands of women. 

“What! Say farewell to romance 
while a woman still has hair on her 
head, teeth in her mouth, eyes that 
can see, and a skin that has not entirely 
turned to leather? 


“T never see a woman who thinks 
she is through who hasn’t neglected 
her own possibilities. 

“Take courage. Get to work on that 
skin of yours—for that’s where a wo- 
man’s beauty begins and where your 
own efforts can accomplish wonders!” 

You do not need expensive beauty 
treatments or an elaborate set of 
creams. All you need is one complete, 
constructive cream. Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. It contains everything 


INGRAMS } 
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FOR A WEEK’S 


_ 


and through with 
Romance.. you say 


your skin needs to keep it young 
looking. 

When we are young, you know, 
Nature supplies softening, protecting 
oils which keep our skin fine and firm 
and supple. But as we grow older 
Nature is less kind. 


Then we must supply them or our 
skin becomes prematurely old and 
develops harsh lines, loose, saggy folds, 
excessive dryness, coarse pores and 
crepey texture. 


This is just what Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream does for our skins—it puts 
back these “young” oils which are so 
necessary for skin loveliness. 


This complete cream has given 
countless women new hope and new 
skin beauty. It has helped many of 
the fairest stars in Hollywood preserve 


their high-priced beauty. 


It can help you, too. Give it a trial 
for just a week. Mail coupon for a 
generous supply and Frances Ingram’s 
Treatment Book. 






SUPPLY 











Frances Ingram, Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. B-106 
636 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me a week’s supply of Milkweed Cream and 
your Treatment Book. I enclose 6¢ in stamps to cover 
partial cost of packing and mailing. 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


Seaview Oyster Loaf J 
(Illustrated on this page) 
This recipe for oyster loaf is the one used by “Aunt Rye,” a famed cook of the 


Northwest, 76 years young, who did all the cooking at the village inn of Oysterville, 
Wash., when I spent a summer there. The ingredients are: 


Choice large Pacific oysters 


7 leat of baker Se i genta A STRICTLY WESTERN SUPPER 
Sweet pickles, sliced very thin Salad of Mixed Greens with 
Salt and pepper to taste Garlic French Distany 
3 " %Seaview Oyster Loa 
Drain the oysters, sprinkle them with salt and Green and Ripe Olives 
pepper, roll them in beaten egg, then in fine bread orem of Mar etan Persim- 
crumbs or cracker crumbs, and fry them a rich See eee 


; 5 Cheese and Crackers 
brown in a small amount of butter, or in deep fat. Black Coffee 


Put them into a bowl and add enough well-seasoned 
tomato sauce to moisten them well, and sliced sweet pickles and salt and pepper to 
suit your taste. Cut off the top of the loaf of bread, hollow out the inside, and fill 
with the hot mixture. Replace the top, spread all generously with butter, and bake in 
a hot oven (425°) for 15 minutes or until crisply browned. Serve hot, cutting into 
individual slices at the table—Mrs. M. M. B., Seaview, Wash. 


Grenadilla Delight 


My sister, who lives in Southern Rhodesia, Africa, where grenadillas (passion 
fruit) grow in quantities, concocted this passion fruit pudding recipe and sent it 
across. Here in Santa Barbara grenadillas ripen in August and last on into the 
fall. Even when the fruit looks dry and unpromising, it is quite easy to extract the 
yellow juice, by simply cutting off the top and using 
an orange reamer, then straining the juice to remove 
the round flat green seeds. Here is the pudding Mock Turtle Soup 
recipe, in quantities to make 3 or 4 servings. Yee ae ee 
Buttered String Beans 





INTERESTING FAMILY DINNER 


1 cupful of strained grenadilla juice b | 
1 cupful of water Ca pages By ae 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch Wholewheat Bread and Butter 


¥% cupful of sugar %Grenadilla Delight Coffee 
A dash of lemon juice 
Measure the juice and water into the top of a double boiler. Mix the cornstarch 
and sugar to a paste with a little of the cold liquid; heat the remainder of the liquid 
to boiling, stir in the moistened cornstarch, and cook, stirring constantly, until 
smoothly thickened and clear. Place over hot water and let cook 10 or 15 minutes 
longer, in order to cook the starch thoroughly. Add a dash of lemon juice, cool, 
and serve with either boiled custard or cream, or better still, with both. If desired, 
the stiffly beaten whites of 2 or 3 eggs (use the yolks in making the custard) may } 
be folded into the mixture while it is hot. This recipe does not make a stiff pudding. 
If a stiffer consistency is preferred, more cornstarch may be added. 
By the way, did you know that grenadilla, or granadilla, as it is sometimes 
spelled, is the Spanish diminutive for Granada pomegranate?—I. M. B., Santa 


Barbara, Calif. 
Fig Nut Roll 


Prepare an ordinary jelly roll cake, but while it is baking, make the following 
filling to use instead of jelly for a change: 


i cupful of sour cream ¥Y%, cupful of dried figs, chopped 
1 cupful of walnuts or hickory nuts, chopped % cupful of sugar ; 


Cook these ingredients together, slowly, until thick. Spread while both cake 
and filling are hot, and roll up as usual.—Mrs. R. E. H., Portland, Ore. 





Olive Stuffed Tomatoes 


Hollow out 6 firm, ripe tomatoes. In a spoonful 


of butter, fry 1 small onion, chopped, and % a EARLY FALL SPECIAL 
bell pepper, peeled and chopped, for 10 minutes, Broiled Ground Round Steak 
then add the scooped-out tomato pulp and 1 cup- WOE Ra Dan ea tees 
ful of pitted and chopped ripe olives. Add 3 Muffins Loganberry Jam 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, salt and pepper x&Fig Nut Roll 


Tea or Coffee 


to taste, and a teaspoonful of sugar if desired. 
Stuff the tomatoes with this mixture, and bake in 
a moderate oven (375°) for 25 minutes. Serve on thin circles of toast.—Mrs. 
T. D., San Diego, California. 





You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunse 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and comple 
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% cLusB 
PANCAKES 


2 cups GLOBE “A1” 
PANCAKE & WAFFLE FLOUR 
2 eggs 
2 Tbsp. GLOBE “A1” OIL 
24 cup each, milk and water 








Beat eggs; add oil, mix well and add 
liquids. Slowly add pancake flour, 
mixing to a smooth batter. Bake four 
7-inch pancakes. Spread one cake 
with a thick layer of tuna or chicken, 
mixed with mayonnaise. Cover with 
a second pancake and spread gen- 
erously with snappy spreading 
cheese. Add another pancake and 
sprinkle with crisp minced bacon (8 
slices). Cover with fourth pancake. 
Garnish as illustrated. 


% HORNS 


OF PLENTY 





114 cups GLOBE “A1” 
PANCAKE & WAFFLE FLOUR 


1 cup milk 2 eggs 
2 Tbsp. GLOBE“”A1” OIL 


Y cup water Filling 





Beat eges slightly; add oil and 
liquids, mixing well. Gradually add 
pancake flour. Beat batter until 
smooth and bake cake six inches in 
diameter on a hot griddle. When 
baked, roll in cornucopia fashion, 
fastening small end with a tooth- 
pick. Fill with creamed ham, chicken 
or tuna. Serve with Cheese Sauce. 


4f FUDGE CAKE 


WAFFLES 


1%4 cups GLOBE “"A1” 
PANCAKE & WAFFLE FLOUR 


¥; cup GLOBE” A1” OIL 
Y cup sugar 2 eggs, separated 
1 cup sour milk 1% tsp. vanilla 
2 sqs. chocolate 


Mix sugar with pancake flour. Beat 
eggyolks until thick;addoil, blending 
thoroughly. Add sour milk, melted 
chocolate and vanilla; mix well. Add 
dry ingredients & beat until smooth. 
Fold in stiff-beaten egg whites and 
bake in a moderately hot waffle iron. 
Put two waffles together with Cream 
Filling between, and top with whip- 
ped cream, or serve only one waffle 
topped with Ice Cream and Chocolate 
Sauce. (Makes 4 waffles.) 


YOU'LL BE Glad YOU BOUGHT 
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GLOBE Al’ PANCAKES and WAFFLES 
lasle good ANY time! 


HAVE YOU ever served “club pancakes” for Sunday night supper 
...0f “tomato waffles” for luncheon? Look at the luscious pancakes 
and waffles below...read the recipes! So delicious, so welcome to 
family and guests—quickly and easily made—thanks to Globe “A1” 
Pancake and Waffle Flour. Your pancakes will be tender and light 
...your waffles crisp and delicious if you follow the simple directions. 
But be sure you get Globe ““A1” Pancake and Waffle Flour! It’s the 
old-fashioned buttermilk that gives Globe “‘A1” the rich flavor and 
perfect texture that can’t be equalled. 





2 TOMATO WAFFLES 


and dozens of other new pancake 
and waffle recipes are included in 
this mew ‘‘A1’” PANCAKE & WAFFLE 
Recipe book, beautifully illustrated 
in color. Send the top from a pack- 
age of Giose ‘‘AL’’ PANCAKE & 
WAFFLE FLOUR 
for your copy 


FREE 


MAIL 
the COUPON 
BELOW 






GLOBE MILLS 
907 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles: 


Enclosed find the top ofa package of GLOBE 
“AL” Pancake and Waffle Flour for which 
send me, free, the ''Al’’ Pancake and Waffle 
Recipe Book. 


Name 


TAD A Oe ee 


S-1, «Gity 


GLOBE “Al” 
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Kitchen Cabinet 
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Bal Masque Turnovers 
(Illustrated on this page) 


These little triangular pies are very appropriate for serving at Hallowe’en parties, 
and for use at any time of year for picnics and box lunches. 
Pastry: 
2 cupfuls of flour 


Y% teaspoonful of salt 


2% cupful of shortening INDIVIDUAL BOX SUPPERS 


6 to 8 tablespoonfuls of water FOR HALLOWE'EN PARTIES 

Sai ; Tuna Salad in Paper Cups 
Pilling: evil 1 Potato Chips Buttered Buns 
Te CAUIDS Ze CSA Des Ripe Olives Sweet Pickles 


Y% cupful of walnuts 
¥Y, cupful of raisins 
10 fresh dates 


3x Bal Masque Turnovers, Warm 
Squares of Cheese 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar Coffee Cider k 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 








Make pastry in the usual way, roll to about %-inch thickness, and cut into 5-inch bar 
squares. (There should be about 8 squares.) Put all the ingredients for the filling bee 
into a chopping bowl and chop until they resemble mincemeat. Put a spoonful onto vol 
each pastry square, fold the pastry over to form a triangle, and press the edges Wa 
together with a fork. Now with scissors make V-shaped slashes for eyes, nose, and nes 
mouth. With a frame of fork-marks around the edges, the turnovers look like the a 
famous Benda masks. Bake on a cookie sheet in a hot oven (450°) for 10 minutes, 
then lower the heat to 350° and bake 10 to 15 minutes longer—Mrs. R. E. DeM., 
San Francisco. ni 

thi 
Meringue Cookies ; 

These fruited meringues are very popular. Guests always ask for the recipe, which be 
is ever so simple. These proportions make 1% to 2 dozen cookies. Using a rotary q 
beater, beat 2 egg whites stiff in the upper part of a double boiler. Add a dash of 
salt and gradually beat in 1 cupful of sugar. Put y 
over boiling water and continue beating until the SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER a 
mixture gets sugary around the edges. Add 1 cupful Chicken Salad Sandwiches | 
of chopped walnuts, 1 cupful of chopped dates, and Skeetces , Coffee to 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla, stir well, and drop by etna eeee: 
small teaspoonfuls onto a well-buttered baking More Coffee 
sheet. Bake in a very slow oven (250°) for almost 
an hour, or until they are set and firm so that they can be removed without breaking. Al 
Cool on a rack, then store in a tightly-covered tin box. These are very nice for tea, ca 
or with fresh fruit—Mrs. H. W., Seattle, Wash. 2 
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Radio Special Supper Dish 


This dish was named in honor of my husband, 
who is a radio announcer. It is his supper favorite. AFTER THE LAST PROGRAM 
It is quick to prepare, and delicious to eat if served fcRadio Special Supper Dish 
immediately. Toast De-Caffeinated Coffee 

Melt a spoonful of butter in a small frying pan, Canned Peach Halves Cookies 
and in it cook until soft a cut-up tomato. Remove 
from the fire and break in 2 eggs, add 2 tablespoonfuls of cream or evaporated 
milk and a little salt and pepper, then put back over the heat and cook, stirring 


constantly, until barely set. Serve poured over a slice of buttered bread or toast.— 





Mrs. G. R. M., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Spearmint Salad 





1 each square inko a triangle , and press 
cop todether with 2 Sork “++ ~~ 


——<$——————_—_ 


This molded salad is a happy choice to serve with roast shoulder or leg of lamb 
or with broiled chops, or with chicken or pork. These quantities will fill 6 or 8 
individual molds. 









1 package of lime gelatine 


1 pint of hot water FEATURING LAMB 


A few drops of spearmint extract Tomato Bouillon 
¥, ecupful of crushed pineapple Crisp Crackers 
1 small pimiento, chopped Roast Leg of Lamb 
1 cupful of diced celery Spearmint Salad 
1 or 2 sweet pickles, chopped Browned Potatoes 
. Gi . Buttered Peas 
Dissolve the gelatine in the hot water, let cool, Hot Rolls fuvter Vail 
then add the spearmint extract to taste, and the Baked Pears Sponge Cake 
other ingredients. Pour into molds, and chill. Turn Coffee Mik 





out on lettuce and serve with mayonnaise.—Mrs, 
_.G, V. J., Choteau, Mont. , 
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NEW TRICKS WITH APPLES 


AND FORMAY 


... the shortening that gives you 
melt-in-the-mouth pastries 
EAL TEMPTATIONS FOR a modern A oa crispiest fried foods 


housewife to create with the apple 
harvest! This year’s rosy, juicy-full 
beauties, glorified with pastry so flaky 
you just know it was made the Formay 
way! Or with cake of thistledown light- 
ness! Or with fritter crusts temptingly 
crisp and digestible. 

But remember, to produce these apple 
triumphs, Formay is essential. For it’s 
this super-fine shortening that supplies 
“‘success-insurance’”’ for each recipe. 

Until you’ve tried it, you simply can’t 
believe what a big improvement Formay 
can make in the flavor and texture of 
your baked foods . . . in the crispness 
of your fried things. 

Get these recipes from your food store 
today and enjoy these apple delicacies. 
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Starring! 


“DAY and NIGHT” 


with STUART ERWIN 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
featured player 





AY and NIGHT plays a most important part 

in the homes of Hollywood celebrities as well 
as in the thousands of homes where you would 
expect to find America’s finest water heater. 


So many homes, considered by their owners to 
be strictly modern, are still housing an antiquated 
water heater —and here’s where your gas bills re- 
ally grow. Do you know that you can replace your 
old water heater with a DAY and NIGHT from 
America’s finest line — and that your DAY and 
NIGHT will pay for itself by cutting your gas 
bills 33%%? 


This great evolution in water heating as devel- 
oped by DAY and NIGHT engineers is due to six 
exclusive features found in no other water heaters. 
Most interesting of these is the famous HEAT- 
TRAP which actually traps the heat and gets infi- 
nitely more hot water from the same amount of gas. 


We have just completed the latest broadside on 
water heater information which we will be most 
happy to send you. Just mail the following coupon. 


DAY and NIGHT 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 


Day and Night Water Heater Company 
| Monrovia, California 


Please send me the free broadside, “How to 
| Cut Gas Bills 33%%,.” 


| Name 


pet State 





Address 
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KITCHENEWS 


A LITTLE late for the main canning 
season, but useful every month in the year 
at that, is the new 48-page book, “Modern 
Canning,” by Julia Lee Wright, published 
by Safeway Stores. Full directions are 
given for canning fruits, vegetables, and 
meats in glass and tin, and for all types 
of sterilization—water bath, oven, steam 
cooker, and pressure cooker. Pet recipes 
for jellies, conserves, pickles, and pre- 
serves are included. To obtain a copy, 
send 10 cents to Julia Lee Wright, Box 
660, Oakland, Calif. 


“What's New in Home Economics,” a 
once-a-month newspaper designed to be of 
aid and interest to home economics teach- 
ers, extension workers, business home 
economists, officers of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and women’s clubs, has just 
made its appearance in the publication 
field. Interested home economists may se- 
cure a free sample copy and more infor- 
mation by writing Eleanor Howe, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Be sure to 
give your title or office when you write. 


Dixie Fry is something truly new: a 
packaged dry mixture which, upon simply 
adding water, becomes an interestingly 
seasoned batter for coating slices of egg- 
plant, zucchini, meat, or fish, before fry- 
ing in shallow or deep fat. Price, around 
15 cents for a package sufficient for sev- 
eral batches of deliciously different fried 
foods. So far, it’s to be found chiefly in 
southern California grocery stores, but it 
will soon be available generally. 





The 4-piece Kreamerware set of kitchen 
cans below, also ivory with red trim, 


retails at $3.95 











U.S. Electric corn popper, black metal 

with bright red legs which serve as 

handles; approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Price $1.50 





Martha Meade baked 10,000 pancakes 
in the course of perfecting this grid- 
dle. Perforations (see bottom view of 
griddle at top of photo) spread the 
heat evenly to every part of the sur- 
face. It's grand for French toast and 
other easily-burned foods. Distributed 
at present by Sperry Flour Co., through 
grocery stores 


This smartly styled Kreamer- 

ware breadbox in ivory with 

bright red trim has a drop 

front, a great convenience 

when it is used on a shelf. 
Price $2.75 


ee ue al 
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FREE! $24,600 


in 4,168 separate gifts — Chevrolet 

sedans, Frigidaires, RCA Magic Brain 

Radios and Cash—for the most original 

suitable name for this picture of Dr. 

Dafoe and the Quins. Hurry to your 

grocery store for free details before 
this offer closes. 


All Photos World Copyright 1986, N. E. A. Service, Inc. 


Octors say we all nee, 


Vitamin B to brace-up 
our systems. Get it 


daily in Quaker Oats 


@ The next time you feel nervous or irritable, your 
system gets out of order, your appetite lags—change 
to a Quaker Oats breakfast for two weeks. ... For in 
Quaker Oats, Nature supplies her vitamin for bracing 
up appetites, nerves, and digestion when lack of Vita- 
min B has them out of order. . . . That’s why the ce- 
real chosen by medical experts for the Dionne Quins 
makes Quaker Oats an ideal family breakfast. For nerv- 
ousness, Constipation and poor appetite respect no age 


limits. ...So give everyone in the family a Quaker Oats 
breakfast for two weeks. Watch its wonderful nourish- 
ment build up the youngsters. See its marvelous food- 
energy sustain the grown-ups at work. And note how 
everyone responds to a daily supply of Nature’s Vita- 
min B for bracing up nerves, appetite, and digestion.* 

All grocers supply Quaker and Mother’s Oats, which 
are the same, in both 214 minute quick-cooking and 
regular. *Where poor condition is due to lack of Vitamin B. 
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GROUND CHOCOLATE 
SAY GEAR-AR-DELLY 





Recipe Packet is only half as exciting as it sounds, I most certainly want one! 
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GHIRARDELLI’S 


5) 
f 
.a collec- 


tion of recipes guaranteed to stir romance into the most 


Srysleon 


Yes, our famous “Sweet Sixteen” Recipe Packet 


/ 
fer 


m 


has blossomed out in a whole new ensemble . . 
are there, to be sure. But, for the most part, this latest and 


monotonous of menus. A few of the old sweet standbys 


treasure-trove proves that the 


place to find genius is in the &/tchen! And the one thing to 


“Sweet Sixteen” 


gr eatest 





have on tap always is a magic tin of Ghirardelli’s! Your 


Packet is waiting for you and it’s free . . 


. mail the coupon. 











HOST & HOSTESS 








Dinner Party Menu 


*Shrimp-Crab Aspic Canape 
(illustrated above) 


Clear Consomme with Lemon Slice 
Strip Croutons 
Ripe and Green Olives 


Squab Stuffed with Wild Rice 
Watermelon Pickle Rings 
Currant Jelly 
Steamed Celery Stalks with 
Hollandaise 
Fresh Peas Hot Rolls 


French Cream Cake with 
Sherry Filling 


Coffee 















HRIMP-CRAB Aspic Canape is an 
extra-good answer to a hostess’ 
prayer for something different in the way 
of a first-course salad. It’s so pretty to 
look at and so good to eat that it’s worth 
giving a dinner party just for the fun of 
serving it. Mrs. S. S. Little, of Pasadena, 
brought the recipe from Seattle, and here 
it is, in quantities to make 12 to 14 indi- 
vidual ring molds. 


SHRIMP-CRAB ASPIC CANAPE 


2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
1% cupful of meat stock 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 
4 cupful of chili sauce 
Juice of 1 lemon 
Salt and cayenne to taste 
2 sweet pickles, chopped 
% cupful of chopped celery 
% cupful of diced cucumbers, drained 
1 pound of crab meat, diced 


PS 


Soak the gelatine in 34 cupful of the 
cold meat stock. Heat the remaining cup- 
ful to boiling, then add the softened gela- 
tine and the sugar, and stir until dis- 
solved. Remove from the heat and let 
cool before adding the chili sauce, lemon 
juice, and salt and cayenne to taste just 
right. Chill until it begins to thicken, 
then fold in the celery, cucumbers, and 
crab meat. Put into small individual 





PHOTOGRAPH BY 
SHAVENAL MONSEN 


ring molds and chill until firm. At serv- 
ing time, turn out onto crisp lettuce or 
chicory, on salad plates. Fill the center 
of each ring with chilled small shrimps 
topped with mayonnaise, garnish the 
plate with sprigs of watercress, curls of 
celery, and more shrimps, and serve. 


Instead of 
Sandwiches 


A real change from the usual assort- 
ment of fancy sandwiches to serve with 
afternoon tea or cocktails are Calavo 
Puffs—tiny cream puff shells filled with 
avocado paste. In spite of their profes- 
sional appearance they are ever so easy 
to make. Mrs. Henry Nason Adams, of 
Hollywood, furnishes the directions. For 
the puffs you will need: 

¥% cupful of boiling water 
Y% cupful of butter 

% cupful of cake flour 

2 large eggs, unbeaten 

Bring the water to boiling in a small 
saucepan, add the butter, and when it is 
melted, dump in the flour all at once. 
Remove from the fire, and stir vigor- 
ously to a smooth, very thick paste. Now 
add one unbeaten egg and beat hard and 
fast until it is well blended, using a 
wooden spoon if possible. Add the other 
egg and beat again. Drop by half-tea- 
spoonfuls on a buttered cookie sheet, 
shaping them as nearly round as _ pos- 
sible, and spacing them far enough apart 
so that they will not be crowded as they 
swell. (They expand about % of their 
original size.) Put into a hot oven (450°) 
for 15 minutes, then reduce the heat to 
350° and bake for 15 to 20 minutes 
longer. Do not open the oven door for 
the first 20 minutes, or they are likely to 
collapse. When done, remove from the 
pan and cool on racks. Shortly before 
serving time cut a small slit in the bot- 
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THERE ARE MORE THAN 15 KINDS 





FRUIT COCKTAIL 
All ready fixed for you! 


It’s an absolutely irresistible temptation 
—this new Libby combination of five 
carefully chosen fruits. Four of the five 
come from California . . . pears, big, 
golden peaches, maraschino cherries, and 
seedless grapes. Hawaii sends the fifth 
... tangy, sun-ripened pineapple. To start 
the meal or to end it, nothing could be 
lovelier or more luscious than Libby’s 
new Fruit Cocktail. And—happy thought 
—il comes all ready to serve! 


Like the peaches—superbly matched! 


Next time you serve fruit gelatin, try this 
scheme of things: let the gelatin be rasp- 
berry, and in it put sliced bananas and 
chopped dates. Save out a little plain 
gelatin. Surround the mold with Libby’s 
delectable Bartlett Pears, and top each 
one with a crimson diamond cut out of 
the plain gelatin. Try them, and you'll 
agree Libby’s Pears are really too special 
to be tossed right into the gelatin like 
ordinary fruit. For, in every can of these 
pears, the halves are superbly matched for 
size, shape, color, texture! 


loo Lpbyo- 
FOODS 


ALL AS FINE AS LIBBY’S PEACHES 
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GUARANTEED 


To be safe from those unseen, hungry 
moth worms that like to breed in hidden 
places — insist on genuine Circle Tread 
Ozite Rug Cushion. Actually insuredagainst 
moth damage to the cushion... the only 
rug cushion permanently mothproofed! 


Truly no other rug cushion offers so many advan- 
tages:—Finest quality all-hair construction that 
means lasting softness (very different from jute and 
jute-mixed pads that become hard and bumpy!). 
Circle Tread Design for extra softness. And patented 
“Ozonizing”’ process that prevents the unpleasant 
odor of cheap pads... Pay a /ittle more for Circle 
Tread Ozite—and get so much more satisfaction. 


Three weights of identical quality, each plainly 
identified by the name OZITE appearing frequently 
in the cushion and on the Gold, Silver or Orange 
binding. Look also for the Circle Tread Design. 
Absolutely guaranteed to satisfy, 





RUG CUSHION 
Res er ec, SO 


Please send me FREE sample of CIRCLE 
TREAD OZITE Rug Cushion—full details of your 


mothproof Insured Guaranty—and free booklet 
| “How to Take Care of Rugs and Carpets.” | 
| CM NIRE Re voles ve's bap 0.0 0 eae peng alesis oisv'9.4 vain ae | 
| CAMIELEE So S'sin'duinceivtns t's ot SEA HERE ea dbewses | 
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tom of each one and, using a pastry 
tube, fill with the following mixture: 

8 calavos, peeled and stoned 

1 tablespoonful of Mandarin sauce 

Dash of onion juice 
Mash the calavos fine, adding the Man- 

darin sauce (or lemon juice and salt to 
taste) and a mere suspicion of grated 
onion or juice. Do not let the puffs stand 
longer than 2 hours after filling, 


Autumn 
on the Table 


An autumn table decoration that starts 
out with the old familiar pumpkin and 
then turns out to be something quite dif- 
ferent is described by Madeleine More- 
house Brake, of Seaview, Wash. She used 
it as a luncheon table centerpiece in the 
“state dining room” of the quaint old- 
fashioned inn at Oysterville on Willapa 
Bay, where, as she says, “the Pacific oys- 
ter is only 20 minutes from the beds to 
the frying pan.” 

Around the aforementioned bright yel- 
low pumpkin were arranged clusters of 
shining clean oyster shells, their lovely 
pearly cups filled with fresh-picked cran- 
berries. Trailing sprays of Virginia 
creeper in gay reds and yellows were 
discreetly worked in, tying together and 
echoing the gold of the pumpkin and 
the scarlet of the berries. For place cards, 
Mrs. Brake made booklets with covers 
of fancy thin yellow cardboard binding 
together yellow and red and green pages, 
and tied with gold cord. These little 
books contained humorous verses of 
pleasant personal significance, written by 
the hostess and illustrated by an artist 
friend. 


Syllabub 
To Serve 24 


Especially good to serve for club 
luncheons is this modernized version of 
old-time syllabub as offered by Mrs. 
Jane T. Simmons, of Seattle. It’s easy to 
put together, is made at least 12 hours in 
advance of serving, and on top of that 
it’s done right in the glasses in which it’s 
put on the table. 

First, break 2 macaroons in the bottom 
of each of 24 glasses. (If the glasses are 
small, 114 macaroons will do.) Combine 
the juice and grated rind of 2 large 
lemons, 1% cupful of white grapejuice or 
unsweetened pineapple juice, and 1 cup- 
ful of sugar, stirring until the sugar is 
dissolved. Whip a quart of pastry cream, 
not too stiff, and stir into it gradually 
the fruit juice mixture, then whip all to 
a froth. Spoon this mixture over the mac- 
aroons in the glasses, heaping it high as 
it may settle a bit. Top with a dash of 
cinnamon, and put into the refrigerator 
to chill for 12 hours. 

When making this dessert for a mod- 
erate sized crowd, Mrs. Simmons uses 
almond macaroons, which are obtainable 
at any bakery. For huge groups, when 
costs must be counted carefully, she rec- 
ommends using the less expensive coco- 
nut macaroons, somewhat dried out so 
that they will crumble slightly. Club com- 
mittees bent on money-making will ap- 
preciate this practical pointer. 





HOW BIG 
Te Tl 


OF SALT? 


Y 
a 


Compare the weights on the 
labels! Note that the round 
red Leslie package holds a full 
2 pounds. 


And Leslie is the highest 
quality table salt. It is double- 
purified... double-sterilized... 
refined until it’s 99.9% PURE. 


Next time be sure that it is 
LESLIE—the brand that out- 
sells all others on this Coast be- 
cause it’s more of better salt for 
your money. (Iodized or Plain) 





SUNSET is read in more homes on the Pacific 
Coast than any other non-fiction magazine. 





Schilling 





Pepper 


The luxury of good pepper is 


anyone's. It costs no more. 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 
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COME AND GET IT. 
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Arrive S. EINARSEN, of Corval- 
lis, Ore., knows more about the good 
things that come out of the sea to glorify 
our western tables than anyone else we 
know. Of course, he should know about 
them, for he’s an Associate Biologist 
with the U.S. Biological Survey. But let 
him tell about one of the little critters in 
his own way: 

There’s one crony of the waterfront 
that can be classed as the sweetheart of 
a million lips—lips of both man and 
maid. I’m speaking of the “salt water 
peanuts” of the Pacific Coast. You may 
know them as shrimps, but really they 
are salt water peanuts. 

If you are a novice, buy a bagful along 
the waterfront. Pick out a pier head rail 
to sit down on to shuck and munch them 
while ships from Tzaratoos and Taku 
Bar bore slowly into the harbor in the 
Indian summer sun. 

And now, if you've whetted up an ap- 
petite, buy half a pound of the shucked 
raw shrimp meat, of the variety known 
as “Spots” or “Jumbos,” and dash wildly 
home. Here is what you do at home: 


. Wash your shrimps and sprinkle with 


salt. 

Roll 10 crisp salted crackers extra fine. 

. Beat two good old brown shelled gol- 

den yolked eggs to a foamy froth. 

. Roll each shrimpie through your beaten 
eggs and then in the cracker crumbs. 

5. Fry in butter till brown on both sides 
and you can cut with a fork. 

6. Eat. 

7. Do it some more. 


= crm 


Shrimps are on the market from some 
source every month of the year. They 
live in the deep sea to a large extent and 
are fished with big dredges or trawls, 
but one variety gets a shore-going ten- 
dency now and then. If the lust of the 
chase is in your blood you can catch this 
variety, often called “coonstripes” or 
“rock” shrimps, by being on hand at 
many of our coast docks after dark with 
a flash light and a dip-net with a 15-foot 
handle. The eyes of the shrimp reflect the 
light and each shrimp on the submerged 
dock piling looms up like a Pierce-Arrow. 
Just dip her up (I say her because most 
big shrimps are females; scientists con- 
tend that they originally are all males 
when small and change sex at maturity) 
and look for more lights. Use your catch 
in shrimp omelettes, shrimp on toast, 
shrimp curry, shrimp creole, and shrimp 
Newberg, or what you will. 

Remember shrimp can be bought in 
five ways: 

1. Canned in vacuum sealed cans. 

2. Unshucked, cooked, in their natural 

shells (the original salt water peanuts. 

Pull off head and unbutton jacket down 

the front and eat.). 

. Shucked cooked fresh shrimp meat. 
. Shucked raw fresh shrimp meat. 


. Dried shrimp, for gravies, curries, 
soups, etc, 


One co 


By the way, give shucked fresh shrimps 
a break by keeping in a mild salt brine 
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till used. It brings out their flavor and 
they keep very well. 
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THE PERFECT 
HOSTESS 
















She prides herself on 
SNOW FLAKES 


because they're 


Oven-Fresh 


Most particular is the Perfect 
Hostess of every detail on her 
table. And proud she is of the 
oven-fresh Snow Flakes which 
add so much to the flavor of 
the soups, salads, canapes and 
cocktails she serves. These 
dainty soda crackers meet 
with never-ending praise 
from guests because they are 
so crisp and delicious. They're 
favorites of the West. And 
here's the reason; they always 
reach you fresh from the 
ovens of a nearby National 
Biscuit Company Western 
bakery — their oven-fresh fla- 
vor doubly protected by spe- 
cial wax-wrapped packages. 
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Be sure to ask for 


SNOW FLAKE 
Soda Crackers 


A product of NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


as FLAKE bakers of RITZ and hundreds 
Nit of other favorite varieties 
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YOUR MEALS 
WITH MUSHROOMS 


With mushrooms it is possible to “freshen- 
up” your menus easily and inexpensively. 
Old stand-bys and dainty novelty dishes 
will instantly win the approval of the 
whole family, if mushrooms are used in 
their preparation. 


The finer and fresher the mushrooms, of 
course, the more satisfactory the results. 
That is why the deserved popularity of 
Jacobs Canned Mushrooms. 


Long scientific study has developed 
plump, flavorful mushrooms like those 
here pictured. Within three hours after 
their picking in the hothouses, they are 
cooked and sealed in cans. Thus, and only 
thus, is it possible to retain that volatile 
goodness and flavor of really fresh mush- 
rooms. 


Your grocer has all varieties—buttons, 
sliced, pieces and stems, and mushroom 
broth. Keep several cans on your kitchen 
shelf—there are so many times when—at 
a moment’s notice—they make an ordinary 
meal an occasion! 


Try this 
for Sunday dinner 
or when guests call 
















MUSHROOMS NESTLED 
IN CROWN ROAST OF LAMB 


(serves six) 


Use 4 lb. crown roast of lamb. Sprinkle but- 
tered bread crumbs with mushrooms from 8 
oz. can and place in center of roast. Diced 
carrots and peas may be mixed with mush- 
rooms to fill center. Start in hot oven and 
reduce to moderate (350° F.) after 20 min. 
Roast about one hour and 40 min., basting 
frequently with mushroom broth from can, 
slightly diluted with water. Serye on platter 
surrounded by carrots and peas. 


FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 


write to Dept. J., Mailliard 
& Schmiedell, 203 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco... 
Pacific Coast Distribu- 
tors, JacobMushrooms. 
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Hothouse Grown 


MUSHROOMS 








NUTRITION NEWS 





Honey Is 
an Alkalinizer 


Perhaps you've been told that sugar is 
an acid-forming food and should be used 
chiefly as a source of energy. Nutrition- 
ists have been putting honey in some- 
what the same category, as it usually 
contains from 75 to 80 percent sugar. 
However, the increased use of honey for 
confectionery purposes and in baking has 
inspired one scientist to investigate its 
mineral content and definitely determine 
whether it should be classified as an 
acid-forming, alkaline-forming, or neu- 
tral food. 

He collected 11 samples of honey, rep- 
resentative both of light and dark va- 
rieties. These samples were subjected to 
accurate chemical tests. When his results 
were calculated and tabulated he found 
that the average alkaline value was 1.5. 

This figure means little unless we com- 
pare it with the alkaline value of some 
common foods, whereupon we see that 
it compares rather favorably. For ex- 
ample, the alkalinity of asparagus is 0.8; 
of pumpkin, 1.5; of turnips, 2.7; of ap- 
ples, 3.7; of mushrooms, 4.0; of cabbage, 
4.3; of orange juice, 4.5; of cauliflower, 
5.3; of lemons, 5.4; of bananas, 5.6; of 
oranges, 5.6; of tomatoes, 5.6; and of 
potatoes, 7.2. 


Cartons 
of Milk 


The note we leave at the back door for 
the milkman may soon read, “Please 
leave an extra carton of milk,” if the 
use of paper milk-containers becomes 
more extensive. The use of paraffined- 
paper containers has assumed very defi- 
nite commercial importance. More than 
125,000,000 were used in 1935. However, 
the use of these “one-way ride” contain- 
ers has so far been confined chiefly to 
wholesale business, which consists of 
grocery stores, delicatessens, and other 
similar retail outlets. 

Several advantages have furthered this 
“milk in paper” idea. The nuisance of the 
bottle deposit and of home _ bottle-ac- 
cumulation are eliminated; as is bottle- 
washing, at home and at dairy. Standard 
truck equipment on a wholesale route 
carries about 650 quart bottles, whereas 
the same equipment can handle 2000 
quart cartons. A glass bottle costs 5 
cents, and makes an average of 20 trips. 
A paper container costs only 1% cents, 
but can be used only once. However, 
weight, space, sterilization costs, and 
other factors appear to indicate that it’s 
no more expensive to handle milk by the 
new method than in glass bottles. 

The amount of convenience offered 
the housewife will probably be exceeded 






















PERFECT 
SEASONING 


“every time 


Set a lively tempo for your meals 
with A. 1. Sauce. This thick, rich 
table sauce supplies the vital spark 
that makes meals delectable .. . 
Over twenty fruits and vegetables, 
spices and seasonings are craftily 
blended to form each full-flavored 
drop. Try A. 1. on foods you now 
season with catsup. Ask for it in 
hotels and restaurants. Send 3¢ for 
a generous size trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 


@ THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 
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w ima KNITTED 
PRINCESS SLIP 
iy 
You need not dread cold winter days 
now. Our new line of Indera Figurfit (Cold. 


pruf) Knit Princess Slips and Underskirts 
has been redesigned for greater comfort and 




















more attractive style than ever before, 

Modern in every respect, these slips are 
knit by @ special process, and lie smooth and 
close-fitting beneath any kind of frock, without 
bunching or crawling, They keep warmth in and cold 
out. They are equipped with our exclusive Sta-Up 
shoulder straps —durable colors and easy to lounder 
no ironing necessary. 

Ask at your favorite store for Indera Figurfit by 
name if you want best quality and fair prices, Take, 
no substitute, look for the Indera trade-mark, 

Choice of cotton, wool mixtures, rayon and wool, 
100% wool worsted, silk and worsted, Sixes for 
women, misses and children, 


Write for FREE descriptive style Catalog No. 119 
INDERA MILLS COMPANY 


DER ee et 2 Pe ee oe | 


FIGURFIT 
COLOPAUP 
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only by her satisfaction in knowing that 


the children can’t break the milk bottle 


on their way home from the store. Now 
they'll simply squash it } 
The onsumer will miss seeing thel 
‘cream line how are we to know when; 
all the cream has been poured off? Pos 
| Wsibly “windows” of transparent material 
such as Cellophane are the answer. At 


any rate, it’s predicted that about 250, 
000,000 of these paraffined-paper contain 
ers will be used in 1936 


Food ; 
Flashes ul 


The California State Dairy Service hag 
issued a warning to the public that muckd 


|)of the “ice cream” sold is really “ich 
*| milk.” It’s stated that in California, fots 
every 2 gallons of ice cream sold, ond 
gallon of ice milk is sold; further, thar 


the ice milk is decidedly the inferione : 
This latter statement is open to reviewg } 
Equal weights of whole milk, and oy- | 

whole milk to which additional creard. 


has been added, possess different nutr 
tional values. The whole milk will hay 


a higher protein, mineral, and vitami 
B, C, and G content. The fat-rich mil 
on the other hand, will have a high | 
caloric or food-energy value, and greatin- 
vitamin A and D value, since the latter- 
| are fat-soluble and occur only in thtil 


cream. These same nutritional relatio:nd 
ships exist in ice milk and ice cream, preal 


viding, of course, the same quantities 
the whole milk and of the whole mixes 
with additional cream are present in the 
respective finished products. 
j A Los Angeles company has placed « 
, | the market 2 new fruit juices, apricot a: 
California black cherry. It’s claimed tl 


the apricot juice has a tartness tl ‘eid 
makes it particularly appetizing. Led 
cherry juice is a thick, heavy liquid sir. 
lar to unwatered grape juice. It may 
used as a straight beverage or with otl 
fruit juices in punch. 

Twenty months ago, tea seed oil w 
an unknown commodity in the Unit portant for adults and youngsters 
States. Suddenly its monthly impor 
tions jumped to a million pounds. Fo 
and Drug Administration officials inv: 
tigated. They discovered that the cheay 
tea seed oil was being mixed with ol 
oil, and the mixture sold as pure olive 's 
This mislabeling has been stopped. 

Grapefruit vinegar is the most recer x 
announced citrus by-product. It hes d fect food-drink. Pure and fresh, 






















To be sure, Golden State Milk is 


rich above and below the cream 


ach 
tlar- 





line in those vital elements so im- 
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who wish exuberant good health. 


says 
lian 
ous State Milk has a rare and deli- 
ert, 
1 of 


But equally important—Golden 


cate flavor that makes it the per- 


SAVE LABELS“ 


Your Golden State Evaporated Milk Labels 


delicate green color. Soon approximat creamy and bland, thousands of CMC CM ae ee 


2,000 gallons will be placed on the m 





f 2 - . CU ee Mh ae CML | 

» | ket. women are filling their pitchers PC CCM MC Cet eee A Be 

with this fine California milk 425 Battery St., San Francisco, California 
- 2bout 

‘ ‘Experiments upful for every meal in the day! 

, | With Walnuts ; and 

4 : est of big 1 pi 

i | Keeping walnuts in the refrigerul of Put a big cool pitcher of 

jisn’t as silly as it sounds. In fact,efore. Golden State Milk on your table ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


a very good idea to do just that ins]iced 
weather. The California Walnut Gisugar, 
u |ers’ Association advises its distribu. over 
to store the nuts at a temperature, few 
4 }itween 32° and 37° F. It points outourse: 
that walnuts are quite susceptible to ) eae 
gent odors, and so should not be stderate 
‘in close quarters with onions, Songer, 
‘fish, cheese, or any other odorous <warm, 
imodity.—Rocer W. Truespat, Ph. I 
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from today on. You'll discover 
this extra-delicious milk has RY 4174 


an appeal that never misses! 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk « Cream « Butter + Ice Cream « Cottage Cheese + Cheese + Evaporated Milk 
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reshen-up 


bo 
YOUR MEALS 
WITH MUSHROOMS 


With mushrooms it is possible to “freshen- 
up” your menus easily and inexpensively. 
Old stand-bys and dainty novelty dishes 
will instantly win the approval of the 
whole family, if mushrooms are used in 
their preparation. 


The finer and fresher the mushrooms, of 
course, the more satisfactory the results. 
That is why the deserved popularity of 
Jacobs Canned Mushrooms. 


Long scientific study has developed 
plump, flavorful mushrooms like those 
here pictured. Within three hours after 
their picking in the hothouses, they are 
cooked and sealed in cans. Thus, and only 
thus, is it possible to retain that volatile 
goodness and flavor of really fresh mush- 
rooms. 


Your grocer has all varieties—buttons, 
sliced, pieces and stems, and mushroom 
broth. Keep several cans on your kitchen 
shelf—there are so many times when—at 
a moment’s notice—they make an ordinary 
meal an occasion! 


Try this 
for Sunday dinner 
or when guests call 















MUSHROOMS NESTLED 
IN CROWN ROAST OF LAMB 


(serves six) 


Use 4 lb. crown roast of lamb. Sprinkle but- 
tered bread crumbs with mushrooms from 8 
oz. can and place in center of roast. Diced 
carrots and pest may be mixed with mush- 
rooms to fill center. Start in hot oven and 
reduce to moderate (350° F.) after 20 min. 
Roast about one hour and 40 min., basting 
frequently with mushroom broth from can, 
slightly diluted with water. Serve on platter 
surrounded by carrots and peas. 








FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 


write to Dept. J., Mailliard 
& Schmiedell, 203 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco... 

Pacific Coast Distribu- 
tors, Jacob Mushrooms. 


Hothouse Grown 


MUSHROOMS 








NUTRITION NEWS 


Honey Is 
an Alkalinizer 


Perhaps you've been told that sugar is 
an acid-forming food and should be used 
chiefly as a source of energy. Nutrition- 
ists have been putting honey in some- 
what the same category, as it usually 
contains from 75 to 80 percent sugar. 
However, the increased use of honey for 
confectionery purposes and in baking has 
inspired one scientist to investigate its 
mineral content and definitely determine 
whether it should be classified as an 
acid-forming, alkaline-forming, or neu- 
tral food. 

He collected 11 samples of honey, rep- 
resentative both of light and dark va- 
rieties. These samples were subjected to 
accurate chemical tests. When his results 
were calculated and tabulated he found 
that the average alkaline value was 1.5. 

This figure means little unless we com- 
pare it with the alkaline value of some 
common foods, whereupon we see that 
it compares rather favorably. For ex- 
ample, the alkalinity of asparagus is 0.8; 
of pumpkin, 1.5; of turnips, 2.7; of ap- 
ples, 3.7; of mushrooms, 4.0; of cabbage, 
4.3; of orange juice, 4.5; of cauliflower, 
5.3: of lemons, 5.4; of bananas, 5.6; of 
oranges, 5.6; of tomatoes, 5.6; and of 
potatoes, 7.2. 


Cartons 
of Milk 


The note we leave at the back door for 
the milkman may soon read, “Please 
leave an extra carton of milk,” if the 
use of paper milk-containers becomes 
more extensive. The use of paraffined- 
paper containers has assumed very defi- 
nite commercial importance. More than 
125,000,000 were used in 1935. However, 
the use of these “one-way ride” contain- 
ers has so far been confined chiefly to 
wholesale business, which consists of 
grocery stores, delicatessens, and other 
similar retail outlets. 

Several advantages have furthered this 
“milk in paper” idea. The nuisance of the 
bottle deposit and of home bottle-ac- 
cumulation are eliminated; as is bottle- 
washing, at home and at dairy. Standard 
truck equipment on a wholesale route 
carries about 650 quart bottles, whereas 
the same equipment can handle 2000 
quart cartons. A glass bottle costs 5 
cents, and makes an average of 20 trips. 
A paper container costs only 1% cents, 
but can be used only once. However, 
weight, space, sterilization costs, and 
other factors appear to indicate that it’s 
no more expensive to handle milk by the 
new method than in glass bottles. 

The amount of convenience offered 
the housewife will probably be exceeded 
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2 
What tn 
MBq You Do with 
our Little Finger? 


you pick up a glass or cup? ... You know from 
ng others that charm and poise can be destroyed 
y by the misuse of hands. And by the same 
the correct use of your hands can become a tre- 
us social and business asset. Great actresses 
lish much of their poise by proper hand action. 
¥ makers of Frostilla—the famous skin lotion that 
ands, face and body smooth and lovely—asked 
y Wilson, the international authority on charm 
ise, to tell 


jow to hold a cigarette 

ow to pick up cards 

ow to shake hands 

nd how to make hands behave to the 
est advantage on all occasions 


| 7 Wilson gives the authoritative answers to 

f id other questions in an illustrated booklet on 
Use Your Hands Correctly. Although this 

»sis priced at 50c, we have arranged to present 
“ut charge to Frostilla users in the United States 

ada until May 30th, 1937. 

ail coupon with the front of a 35c, 50c or $1.00 

(a Fragrant Lotion box (or ; 

































) hes from 10c sizes) and your 
ll be sent FREE. 





me oy Street, Elmira, N.Y. 

lghe box front—send me my copy 

ry Wilson's book on hands, f- 
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so, then pour into hot sterile jars o| 
glasses and cover with hot paraffine. Th 
berries will be clear and plump, nm 
brown and strong as they are likely t 
be if overcooked, and the preserves wi 
be firm rather than “runny” as they usu 
ally are if made without pectin. 


Feijoas in 
Conserve and Salad 


Southern Californians are favored i 
the matter of home-ripened guavas. Th 
fruit (Feijoa Scllowiana, pronounced u 
ually “fa-yo-a”), grows on a beautift 
evergreen shrub or small tree with a red 
and white fuchsia-like bloom; it is eg} 
shaped, green outside, white inside; arl 
it falls to the ground when ripe, whia 
is from September on. It is delicios 
eaten raw, alone, or peeled and slicd 
with bananas, grapefruit, or oranges fr 
fruit salads or cocktails. It makes fie 
jelly, and as for conserve, the followig 
recipe originated by Mrs. Emma L. Mz- 
nard, of Los Angeles, will be treasurd. 


3 pounds of feijoas, peeled and sliced 

1 pound of Thompson seedless grapes 

4 cupful of preserved ginger, diced 

4 cupful of ginger syrup 

6 cupful of seedless raisins 

3 pounds (6% cupfuls) of granu 
lated sugar 


Prepare the fruits, add the other n- 
gredients, mix well, and let stand ovr- 
night or for 4 or 5 hours, then boil util 
thick as desired. Put into glasses nd 
cover with paraffin and jiffy seals, or gal 
tight in small jars. This is very rich. 

Frances Wilson, of Long Beach, lies 
this salad featuring feijoas. 

% cupful of peeled and sliced pine 
apple guava 

4 cupful of sliced radish 

1 cupful of shredded lettuce 


A dash of salt 
5 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 


Blend all the ingredients together ind 
serve on crisp lettuce leaves on 3 co 4 
individual salad plates, garnishing ach 
with a radish flower and lengthwise quar- 





ters of unpeeled guavas for leaves. 


Prunapple Pie 
Is Perfect 


Apples—preferably Bellflower, she says 
—combined with sliced fresh Itaian 
prunes make a different and delicous 
version of an all-time favorite desiert, 
according to Mrs. Marie E. Bowmai of 
Walnut Park, Calif. For one large or 2 
small pies allow: 


3 to 4 cupfuls of sliced apples 
1 to 2 cupfuls of sliced fresh prunes 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
Butter and nutmeg ad lib. 
83 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 


Into a pastry-lined pie pan put ebout 
half the sliced apples, spread %4 cupful 
of sugar over them, dot with butter, and 
sprinkle with nutmeg; put in the rest of 
the apples and another % cupful of 
sugar, with butter and nutmeg as before. 
Over the top spread a thin layer of sliced 
prunes, cover with the remaining sugar, 
and sprinkle the evaporated milk over 
all. Put on the top crust, with a few 
slits to allow steam to escape, of course; 
put into a hot oven (450°) for 10 min- 
utes, then lower the heat to moderate 
(350°) and bake about 30 minutes longer, 
or until nicely browned. Serve warm, 
with cheese and coffee. 
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To be sure, Golden State Milk is 
rich above and below the cream 
line in those vital elements so im- 
portant for adults and youngsters 


who wish exuberant good health. 


But equally important—Golden 
State Milk has a rare and deli- 


cate flavor that makes it the per- ya fae aa A 7 


fect food-drink. Pure and fresh, Your Golden State Evaporated Milk Labels 


creamy and bland, thousands of are redeemable for beautiful and useful 
premiums. Send now for the illustrated 
Cu CCM MC CSL mo ee a 


with this fine California milk CEM le ae ee st 


for every meal in the day! 


women are filling their pitchers 


Put a big cool pitcher of 
Golden State Milk on your table ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


from today on. You’ll discover 
this extra-delicious milk has R414 


an appeal that never misses! 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk « Cream « Butter + Ice Cream « Cottage Cheese + Cheese + Evaporated Milk 





FIRTE 


A Fir-Texed home isacom- 

fortable home. Millions of ae SY Ses 
air spaces between natural Es 
wood fibres in each square cae re 
foot of Fir-Tex make this 

super insulation board 3 times as effective as 
wood, 8 times that of plaster board, 12 times 
brick, 15 times clay tile, and 25 times as effec- 
tive as concrete. 


...stops cold . 
Fir-Tex keeps cold air out- ch 2 
side—warm air inside. Fir- Wee 


Tex reduces fuel bills from “W¥7 

10% to 50%. Weigh these awe 

savings against the small ad- 

ditional cost of insulating floors, walls and roof. 
Then enjoy the comfort and economy of Fir-Tex, 
nature’s gift from the great Northwest woods. 


...stops noise 


Shut out noises from the 
street, from the adjoining 
room or from any other 
source with Fir-Tex. Fir-Tex 
deadens sound as it insulates and as it beauti- 
fies when used as an interior finish. A Fir-Texed 
home or room is quiet, restful and conducive 
to real home comfort. 


Fir-Tex “Hot Dish Pad” Sent Free 


Ask for a free sample of Fir-Tex made up into 
a practical hot pad which illustrates the excep- 
tional heat resisting qualities of Fir-Tex. We 
will also send beautiful, illustrated catalog free. 


FIRTEX 


Nature's gift from the great Northwest woods 





FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO. $-036 
Porter Building, Portland, Oregon. 


( Send Fir-Tex Hot Dish Pad. 


( Send catalog. 








BUILDING BRIEFS 














Faucets have thin red 
and blue lines in- 
stead of the words 
"hot'' and "cold" in 
these Neuvogue 
bathroom fixtures de- 
signed by Henry 
Dreyfuss for The 
Crane Co. 


New Plywood 
Eliminates Battens 


Battens to cover joints of plywood pan- 
els will be a thing of the past if the Van- 
couver Plywood and Veneer Company 
has anything to say about it. Mr. A. J. 
Gram, Sales Manager of the above con- 
cern, says that a new Douglas Fir wall- 
board which they have recently devel- 
oped in Vancouver, Washington, does 
away entirely with the necessity for bat- 
tens. The new material is made like ply- 
wood, 3-ply, and in 4’ x8 panels; but 
the new and novel feature is the fact 
that the panels are grooved by special 
machinery and into these grooves, Or da- 
does, neat, simple mouldings are inlaid 
flush with the surface, bound with water- 
resisting glue. The mouldings are used 
to create standardized panels of random 
plank, standard plank, and tile patterns. 
These panels are joined by a separate 
piece of the same moulding which covers 
rabetted edges. The new material is copy- 
righted under the name of Art-Ply. 

Art-Ply is packed like ordinary ply- 
wood: ten 4’ x 8’ panels to the package, 
wrapped in manila, with the necessary 
moulding to cover the joints. The ap- 
proximate weight is 252 pounds to the 
package. 


Ideas from 
Home Planners 


Mrs. L. D. Thoman of Forestville, 
Calif., has an upright piano. She plans 
to fit it into a modern setting by placing 
it in the center of a wall space which 
leaves 2 feet on each side. Into these 
spaces will be built open bookshelves 
with similar shelves filling in the space 
above the piano—all shelves to be the 





h of the instrument. The top shelf 
house a collection of colorful pot- 
tery||; the next will hold magazines and 
shee 't music; the bookcases will be filled 


woufld like the window sill in her bath- 
ro extended 4 to 6 inches to form a 
narrtow shelf over the steam radiator 
whidh is placed under this window. On 
the Funder side of this shelf and close 
to th e radiator would be a rod for drying 
dam yp towels and brushes. 

Lilking dogs, Mrs. John C, Brewer of 
Los bAngeles visualizes a game room that 
is a "dog house. The room would be pan- 
eled sin western pine; rafters in the ceil- 


ing qwould be revealed to give the rustic 
effedt. All woodwork would be varnished 


Mtrs. Marie K. Paul of Stockton, Calif., 
ul 
oO 


to preserve the wood. The floor would 
have} a straw matting for covering. Fur- 
nitune would be as doggy as possible. 
Pictupres on the wall might be framed 
in dag collars. Draperies would resemble 
dog fblankets or carry out designs sug- 
gesting them. The crockery for refresh- 
mentis might be dog dishes from the five 
and tien. On the door would be some sort 
of injsignia to indicate that the room is 
pg house; a dog chain might be used 
to outtline such a sign. 

‘as Eloise Cray of Long Beach thinks 
that dhe would like a ramp instead of 
stairs} to the basement. This would 
scarcejly be practical in most houses, but 
would, work out all right in certain cases. 






Turning on 
the Heat 


Newest in house heating equipment is 
the dual purpose gas heater that heats 
water for bath and kitchen and, at the 
same time and with the same equipment, 


SUNSET 











heats the house. Designed and bui 
Watrola Corporation, 1170 Howarc 
in San Francisco, this dual-purpose hea 
requires no basement, and is applicable 
to heating and water heating require- 
ments in any climate. It lends itself to 
air conditioning, and may be so arranged 
that through the centralization of con- 
vectors, warm air is emitted into each 
and every room. It is approved by the 
American Gas Association. It will be 
sold in the larger cities on the Coast. 

Another popular new gas furnace is 
known as the “Tuckaway.” Instead of 
being placed in the hall or in the center 
of the room, the Tuckaway fits into the 
floor close to a wall, out of the way of 
rugs. It is equipped with a register in 
the floor and one in the adjoining wall 
as well. The warm air rises from the wall 
register only. The floor register acts as 
a cold air return. This small, compact 
heating unit is designed to take care of 
those cases where basement room is lim- 
ited. The Tuckaway is manufactured by 
Fraser; it can be bought in the larger 
towns of California. 

A small, smartly designed bathroom 
heater that burns gas is now on the mar- 
ket. Being unvented it cannot be used in 
some of the western cities (San Fran- 
cisco, for instance) but building codes 
in many localities permit its use. Fine 
for heating small spaces efficiently and 
inexpensively. Manufactured by the West- 
ern Stove Co. of Culver City, Calif. 


New Notions 
about Kitchens 


Bess E. Merrian of San Bernardino, 
Calif., has her own ideas about kitchens 
—some of them are borrowed, some are 
original. Here are some of her pets. 

Have the sink, work tables, and stove 
out of sight of the diners when the door 
between kitchen and dining room swings 
open. 

Be sure to have toe space under cup- 
boards. 

Have the cupboard for pots and pans 
built high enough so that the cook doesn’t 
stand on her head to reach utensils. In 
this cupboard have hooks for skillets. 

Make dish cupboard shelves just wide 
enough to accommodate the plates. Ex- 
cess width is wasted space. Put shelves 
closer together than they are commonly 
spaced. 

Include a big cooler with plenty of ven- 
tilation, and wire or metal shelves; 3x3 
feet is the size she designates. 

If cupboard space is scarce, build shal- 
low shelves between studdings in the 
service porch for soaps, cleansers, etc. 


New Features 
in Furniture 


Ladies, as well as gentlemen, prefer 
blonde when the adjective applies to fur- 
niture. Seen in the better stores this fall 
are many pieces of dining room and bed- 
room furniture which have been given 
this new blonde finish. The color is 
neither white nor yellow but a shiny, 
clear, light tone that is obtained by treat- 
ing maple wood in some mysterious, 
highly satisfactory way. (To next page. 
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Notice the gate. Itis aspecial self-closing gate that keeps children and dogs from wandering away from home 


Peace of mind::- 
for a few cents a day! 


HAT’S all it costs to have the sure 

protection of Cyclone Fence for your 
home. For this famous fence is not ex- 
pensive, and once installed, the upkeep 
cost is almost nothing. 


Cyclone Fence keeps your children 
from wandering into the street, and away 
from home. It protects them from traffic. 
It keeps your dog in—other dogs out. 
Burglars and tramps hate it. It prevents 
vandals from ruining your flowers, shrubs 
and garden. And with all its sturdiness, 
Cyclone is good looking—it improves the 
appearance of your property. 


There are many other reasons for choos- 
ing Cyclone. It is famous for its quality 
and careful construction. Made of copper- 
steel. When galvanized by our special 
12m process exceptionally long life and 
good looks are assured. Extra strong 
posts, usually set in cement, keep perfect 
alignment. Expansion joints keep rails 
taut and straight. Special self-closing 
hinges keep gates from remaining open. 





Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Fence 
It—How to Use It.”’ 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Mail coupon today for 24-page illustrated 
book. Contains pictures of 14 kinds of 
fence and tells facts you should know 
about lawn fence, steel picket fence, chain 
link fence. Book shows how to have a 
fence that protects property, that is 
handsome as well as useful—how to have 
fence gates that don’t drag, fence rails 
that won’t buckle in hot weather, fence 
post foundations that 
will last. No matter 
whether you havea mod- 
est dwelling or a man- 
sion, a city lot or a farm, 
whether you require a 
few feet of fence or ten 
miles of it—you need 


Look for this Cyclone 
“12m” tag. Itis : 
your assurance of this valuable book. Send 


qualityandlonglife. fo, your free copy today. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
Cyclone Fence Company 


Stanparp Fence Co., Dept. 7104, Oakland, Calif. | 
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ror tae Woman’ Home 
Companion MYSTERY HOUSE 


THE BROADWAY DEPARTMENT 


STORE OF LOS ANGELES CHOSE 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Semi-fustre 


THE AMAZING 
WASHABLE FINISH 


The Broadway Department Store of 
Los Angeles chose S-W Semi-Lustre 
for its bright and beautiful lustre 
... for its brilliant, cheerful colors 
... for the ease with which it can 
be applied, and the amazing way it 
washes. All the staining your hale 
and healthy children can give it— 
even ink—comes off with simple 
soap and water. Use Semi-Lustre 
also for its economy .. . for the 
brightness it will add to kitchen, 
bathroom and all parts of your home. 
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Wee HOME DECORATOR 


The famous Sherwin-Williams Home Decora- 
tor. 40 pages in color! The Sherwin-Williams 
dealer in your locality—"'Paint Headquarters” 
will gladly give you your copy. Or write 
directly to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. 
K-9, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints 


“All you need to know about PAINT” 





Bedroom furniture generally is taking 
on a definitely modern note. New bureaus 
and chiffoniers feature one drawer of 
cedar. Dressing table drawers open to 
reveal complete make-up boxes, and par- 
titioned compartments for stockings. Mir- 
rors are no longer hung by cords, but 
are attached to bureaus by means of con- 
cealed adjustable metal rods. 

Sofas and chairs are taking their lines 
from blimps and automobiles. Daven- 
ports fall apart into chairs. Small tables 
slide together to make a big table. Dining 
tables have cupboards for legs. Furniture, 
all kinds, seems to be going places this 
fall—much of it into newly built homes. 


Adequate Wiring 
for Modern Conveniences 


There was a time when one circuit 
took care of lighting and equipment 
needs in the average household. With the 
introduction of electric refrigerators, 
cleaners, radios, clocks, irons, casseroles, 
and so on, more circuits and more elec- 
tric outlets are obviously needed. These 
rules will be helpful in planning wiring 
for new or modernized houses. 


1. There should be a lighting circuit for 
every 500 square feet of floor area. 

2. There should be 2 or more appliance 
circuits for the laundry, kitchen, and 
dining room, where laundry and cook- 
ing appliances are to be used. 

3. There should be an individual circuit 
for every appliance that rates 1000 
watts—such as a range, water heater, 
or ironer. At least, provision should 
be made for installing such a circuit 
later. 

4, There should be at least one outlet in 
every unbroken wall space over 3 
feet long. In wall spaces 12 feet in 
length, no point in the baseboard 
should be more than 6 feet from an 
outlet. 


5. Ina kitchen, regardless of wall space, 
there should be an outlet near the 
sink, one for the refrigerator, one 
near the work table, one for the iron, 
and one for the clock. 





"Sakes alive, but whoever wrote the in- 
structions in the Grafters’ Manual made a 
bad mistake.” 





If you dream of a garden 
and growing things, Bank 
of America would like to 
plant this idea with you. 
A Bank of America Time- 
plan loan will enable you 
to build or buy your own 
home now on monthly terms 
as convenient as rent. The 
loan may be for as much as 
$16,000—up to 80% of the 
appraised value of the lot 
and improvements. Com- 
plete details at any branch. 





HOME BUILDING 
(1 to 20 year loans) 


MODERNIZATION 


(home or business) 


HOME APPLIANCES 
(through your dealer) 


AUTO FINANCING 


(guaranteed lowest cost) 


PERSONAL LOANS 
($50 to $1000) 


BANK of 
AMERICA 


MOMBER 
| FLOCRAL DEPOSIT | 
| INSURANCE CORP |} 
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Grubbin’ Stumps | 


I've been grubbin’ stumps today, 
Down by the lower crick— 
Yeller pine 'n’ tough white oak 
That ‘ud make a feller sick. 


Every lick of my grub hoe 


"N’ every cut with the axe 
Is a prayer of love to God above 
To make them stumps relax. 


You know how it is when you're grubbin’, 

"N’ strainin’ ‘n’ rantin’ around 

Them stumps jest spreads their lovin’ 
arms 

That deeper in the ground. 

"N’ you cuss 'n’ sweat 'n’ twist ’er, 

Then rig up the block 'n’ rope, 

Not that you think you kin pull er out 

Jest sort of a hopeless hope. 


But if you're lucky you git er, 

"N’ lay ‘er bare in the sun, 

Slack off the rope ‘n’ roll a smoke, 

'N’ think of the stumps to come. 

There’s tough ‘uns 'n’ some that’s easy, 

’N’ some you'll need powder to budge, 

But while you're sittin’ ’n’ smokin’ 

Life don’t seem much of a drudge. 

There’s jaybirds, scoldin’ ’n’ fightin’, 

"N’ flickers, drummin’ on wood, 

Gray squirrels racin’ their shadders 

’"N’ life’s pretty lazy 'n’ good. 

That’s the time them stumps all seems 

easy, 

"N’ pullin’ "em jest like play, 

But all them notions goes scootin’ 

When you git back to grubbin’ away. 

—JouHn KING. 

John King is a native southern Californian 

who, with his wife and 2 children, lives on a 

mountain homestead in southern Oregon — 

about 25 miles north of Medford. ‘‘We built 

a large cabin, a stable, a ‘root house,’ and a 

garage, all of logs; and more rail fence, and 

road through timber and thick brush, than 

either of us will ever care to recall to mind.’’ 

Mr. King’s occupation is writing, mostly short 

stories. He spends a great deal of time hunting 


and fishing, or just tramping through the 
woods. 


Valley Song 


All vibrant with the sun the vineyard lies 
Beneath the shimmering curtain of the 
heat: 
A live green inland sea for valley eyes— 
And I do think my heart’s exultant beat 
Is in this land; as some there are whose 
quest 
Must be in breaking waves and colder 
skies 
Beyond those mountains purple in the 
west. 
—EveELYN ForeMAN, 
Evelyn Foreman is a senior at Fresno State 
College, and will be 20 next month. Until 3 
years ago she lived in eastern Montana. 
“‘Since that time my family has made Fresno 
its home, and we never want to move again.’’ 


She's in First the Blade, the annual anthology 
of California student verse. 
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You Can Make Your Home 










pUST AS. ERESE 
OWNERS DID! 


@ Get that “new home”’ thrill 
by creating new convenience and 
beauty right where you are! 

Start with the vital “working 
parts” —the kitchen, the bath, the 
laundry and heating plant. That’s 
what three people did whose home 
improvements with Crane fixtures 
are pictured here. And see how eco- 
nomically they did it! 

Your own improvement may cost 
less, or it could cost more, depend- 
ing on your location, size of room, 
fixtures selected, and other factors. 


Crane has “ideas” for you, too. 
Your master plumber will arrange 
to supply you with sketches for 
making your kitchen, bath, laundry, 
or heating system like new. He will 
also suggest the right equipment. 
You’ll be amazed at how little it 
costs to make your home like new! 

With your plans all made, your 
master plumber can equip your home 
under the Crane Finance Plan—no 
money down, three years to pay, 
government-approved rates! 

Let Crane help you make your 
home like new. See your master 
plumber today, or send coupon for 
any literature you may need. 


C R:AGN.E 


CRANE CO.,301 BRANNAN STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty 
Cities 
VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, 
PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 


D Bathroom; 


| have checked: 


CRANE CO., 30! Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. — a 


Gentlemen: Please send, free and without obligation, illustrated literature on the subjects 
( Laundry; 


[1 contemplate making my present home like new; 
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$462 was the complete cost of this new Crane kitchenin 
the home of Theodore C. Warnken, Oak Lane, Pa. Only 
$14.69 monthly on the Crane Finance Plan. 





$410 was the complete cost of this new Crane bathroom 
in the home of Edwin F. MecNichols, 5605 South Sanga- 
mon St., Chicago. Only $13.09 monthly on the Crane 
Finance Plan. 





$49.55 was the complete cost of this new Crane Ever- 
BRITE porcelain (all clay) laundry tub installation in 
the home of W. J. Nickel, 9222 Longwood Dr., Chicago. 
It’s fun to do the laundry in a home thus equipped, 





— —— ——_— — 
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O) Modern Kitchen; [Heating System. 


0 Building a new one. 
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she walks in FOOT REST 
FOUR-SPOT COMFORT 


Go places. Do things. Stay on your feet 
all day. Come home feeling fit. Unbe- 
lievable > Wear one pair of Foot Rests 
—see for yourself how they cushion 
shocks; end strain, fatigue. But Four- 
Spot Comfort is more than freedom 
from discomfort. Its features support 
the inner side of your foot—to give you 
balance; grace; poise; a modish bearing. 
The new styles are intriguing. See and 
try them on at your dealer’s, or send to- 
day for free style folder for fall. 


The Krippendorf-Dittmann Co. 
314 E. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine footwear for 66 years 


Arizona— Diamond Dry Goods Co., Phoenix. 
California— Brothers Walk-Ovyer Shop, Bakers- 
field; Carmel Shoe Store, Carmel; Rodder Shoe 
Co., Fresno; C. H. Baker, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Francisco; 
Peters Bros., Oakland ; The 8th St. Store, River- 
side; Emstel’s, Salinas; Lewis Shoe Co., San 
Diego; Dunne Shoe Co., Stockton; Hirschfelder 
Shoe Co., Ventura. Washington—Baxters, Inc., 
Seattle; McDonald Shoe Co., Tacoma, 





BOOK ENDS 


Looking Beyond the Titles 
of Current Western Books 





Nature Guide to 
Pacific Crest Trails 


The Pacific Crest Trail System along 
the backbone of the West from Canada 
to Mexico (see page 29, July Sunset) is 
naturally a treasure trail of western trees, 
flowers, animals, and birds. Whether 
you're hiking the length of it, packaback, 
or driving across it on one of the inter- 
cepting motor trails, you may at any mo- 
ment come across an unknown bit of 
nature. The Natural History of the Pa- 
cific Crest Trail System, compiled by 
Clinton C. Clarke, is a detailed list of 
the flora and fauna of the country tra- 
versed by the trail. With its help, you 
can quickly identify a strange-to-you 
species by means of cross-indexed tables 
telling along what sections of the trail 
which species are found, and in what 
type of habitat. Or, vice versa, seeing in 
the table that a certain flower should 
occur in your section and in high mea- 
dowy country, you can quickly pick it 
out by its description. It’s amazing how 
workable this guide is. Anyone, moun- 
taineer or motorist, who loves the high 
West, will thumb its neat pages often 
and with satisfaction. (Published by the 
Pacific Crest Trail System Conference, 
125 S. Grand Ave., Pasadena, and 50 cents 
from them or from Sunset Book Dept. 


A Course in 
Sailsmanship 


They say a landlubber who didn’t know 
boom from beam got hold of this little 
book (How to Sail, by Samuel Carter 
III), and within 2 days rigged his bed 
for a catboat, made buoys out of waste- 
baskets, and sailed himself a race—bed- 
room to front lawn, around the holly 
tree, and back by the kitchen stairs. 

All tacking aside, this is a splendid 
handbook for eager-to-sailers. The writer 
knows his sailing, and also his beginners. 
He takes you from the first faint impulse 
to handle canvas to the business of buy- 
ing a boat. Here he goes over all the com- 
mon types of sailing craft, stem to stern, 
centerboard to topmost block; tells you 
what each type is best fitted for, helps 
you select your boat, sees that it’s prop- 
erly equipped, and introduces you to 
every last line and cleat aboard. Then, 
your first sail starts, while the essentials 
of aerodynamics are eased into place in 
your consciousness. By the time you're 
back at your moorings you've got your 
sea legs under you. And, ashore again, 
you have a first lesson in navigation— 
charts, dead reckoning, compass deflec- 
tion, weather, signals, soundings. Then, if 
you're a racer at heart, you're itching 
for the course, and Samuel Carter III 
gives you the lowdown on racing prepa- 
rations, tactics, and etiquette. Or if you've 


the soul of a cruising man, however 
small your craft, he takes you on your 
first cruise, with equipment and supplies 
complete. In the appendix he gives you 
what you need to know about knots, and 
a glossary to help you through the con- 
fusion of sailing lingo. (From the Lei- 
sure League, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York; or the Sunset Book Department. 
25 cents paperbound, 50 cents cloth.) 


Caddie Woodlawn—A Book 
For Girls and Boys 


When Caddie Woodlawn was a little 
girl—long before she became a book— 
she lived “way out west in Wisconsin.” 
Like that of most pioneer children of the 
’60’s, her life consisted of commonplaces 
that would be adventures to us; like all 
harum-scarums of every generation, she 
shocked (and at the same time amused) 
parents, teachers, and preachers with 
her tomboy ways. But in spite of her 
tumbles into the river, and her trip to 
the camp of warring Indians, Caddie lives 
to tell her tales to her children, her 
grandchildren, and her greatgrandchil- 
dren. 

Among the grandchildren who listened 
wide-eyed to the stories of “Gram’s” 
wild childhood was Carol Ryrie Brink, 
who years later wove those stories into 
the delightful book, Caddie Woodlawn, 
the book that recently won the Newberry 
Medal as being “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children in 1935.” Beautifully printed and 
illustrated, it’s published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, price $2. 

Caddie Woodlawn, now grown old, lives 
quietly in Portland, Ore. Her days of 
pioneering are done. But Caddie Wood- 
lawn, the funny, friendly little girl of 
long ago, will take up a homestead in 
the heart of every child who reads about 
her in the book that bears her name. 


Youth North— 
A Tale of Adventure 


In the Alaskan novel Youth North, 
Olof Hall, of Tillamook, Ore., has writ- 
ten a story that will appeal to many 
story-readers and leave others as cold 
as the icebergs of which he writes. Em- 
ploying the first-person method of narra- 
tive, the author takes the reader by dog 
team through the Frozen North and 
through a series of sequences packed with 
a great deal of rough and realistic living, 


‘“Immorality is dealt with, but is not, as 


in so many modern books, admired. 
Youth North is interesting and excit- 
ing. The descriptions stand out like snow 
mountains against a clear Arctic sky. 
The Caxton Printing Co., of Caldwell, 
Idaho, is the publisher. The price is $2.50, 
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Tus department wonders, at times, at | 
the sources of freakish inspiration for 
names of dogs, cats, ducks, marmosets, 
even guppies. Rover, Tige, Lad and Las- 
sie are traditional and obvious enough 
Good names, too. They are “callable” 
and pets seem to understand. But how 
could you account for such titles as Mur- 
gatroyd and Dinwiddie for a pair of’ se 
date Persians? They couldn't either, an- 
swered only to “kitty.” 

We know a dignified Scottie 
started through the dog days as Punch 
Drunk. But his whimsical owner, the sea 
going reporter Lewis Lapham, was per 
suaded by a kennel club which shared 
the dog’s injured feelings, to restore the 
registry name, Tristram Shandy, just 
about ideal for the breed. 

Once we made the acquaintance of a 
goose named Marcheta. (Hatched as 
Mark, but laid an egg.) She hissed and 
honked from the front yard, good as any 
watchdog. She was fond of earwigs, 
too; kept the garden tidy. 

We can dismiss the wuzza-wuzza 
school of nomenclature with a shudder. 
Toy dogs and cats seem to be the prin- 
cipal victims. No wonder they become 
moody, develop worms. 

We'd like to get case histories of un- 
usual names. Fiction couldn’t produce 
any more outlandish than some we've 
heard. 


who 


We're curious, too, about unusual pets. 
San Francisco as a rule, doesn’t lift 
an eyebrow at the out-of-the-ordinary, 
but it was astonished this last summer 
to see a man leading a prairie dog on a 





leash. Probably he kept it in a burrow 
under the apartment kitchenette. 

Once we saw a cheetah on the front 
seat of an automobile. Caused a sensa- 
tion, got its picture in the papers. 

A man in our town strolls about, 
trailed by an unleashed and vocal duck. 
An Easter gift joke that backfired. (And 
that reminds us, why will people persist 
in making presents of live ducks and 
chicks to children at Easter!) 


Ever think of giving your canary a lit- 
tle very fine, clean, gravel? It’s neces- 
sary for his gizsard, helps him “chew.” 


We'd like to meet, socially, a Bedling- 
ton terrier. Just to see if it baa-a-a-s in- 
stead of barking. That probably is a 
gross libel on a fine breed. We’re willing 
to be shown, undoubtedly will be, but 
still we think the resemblance to sheep 
astonishing. Must brush up on our gen- 
etics.—Scotty. 
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Nor only is the Perfect Sleeper the most 
comfortable and longest-wearing mattress 
you can buy —at any price... . But it is also the most 
beautiful and the easiest to dress. The reason: Perfect 
Sleeper has no tufts—no puffs, pits and creases. It 
holds its shape. Cover can’t become loose and flabby. 
At department or furniture stores. 
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The ALDEN, twin or double studio : ept. N-10 

couch Fine fabrics, complete price SLEEPER, Inc.) Dept act, Chicago, Til. a 

range. Can be had with ‘“Ezy-Out” American Fur Twelve Ideal Rooms,” showing noted 
and ‘‘Bed-Hite’”’ features. Ask for it Send free booklet, “I'we = 


ngs and illustrat- 
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interior decorators’ ideas on prop d studio couches. 
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30 FACTORIES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 





NOW-—a Complete Heating 
and Air Conditioning Unit 
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PLAY America’s New Game-Craze 


TRIPOLEY 


Stuffed Shirts pop with laughter... Dow- 
agers giggle like girls . . . and regular 
folks with a twinkle in their eyes have 
the time of their lives playing TRIPOLEY! 
All the thrills and breathless suspense of 
Poker, Hearts, Rummy, and Michigan... 
packed into one mad, fast-moving new 
game! No wonder that TRIPOLEY is the 
new favorite in smart gatherings every- 
where! 4 to 9 play! Regular set $1. 
DeLuxe editions sell for $2&$3.75 


Parlay 


HOME HEATING—H. C. Little Oil Burners are 
dependable, wonderfully economical, silent, 
clean and safe. Low-priced oils are burned 
with maximum efficiency. There is no roar, no 
hum, no noise whatsoever. Every room is 
heated evenly. Automatic control with elec- 
tric ignition provides carefree operation. 


AIR CONDITIONING —The same unit that 
heats your home also cleans and circulates 
the air. With an H. C. Little air-conditioning 
unit, you enjoy purified, mountain-fresh air 
every day in every season. 





Because they are made in the West to suit 
Western conditions, there are more 5 
Little Oil Burners in Pacific Coast homes than 
any other make. Use the coupon below to 
learn more about this modern method of 
home conditioning. 


H. C. LITTLE BURNER CO. 


San Rafael, California 


Please send me complete information on 
your new home heating and air-condi- 
tioning unit. 


A WHOLE RACING-MEET IN 
ONE GRAND NEW GAME! 


Here’s the game for you horse-racing fans! 
The same thrill as playing an actual racing- 
form! 


To Order 
clip your 


Regular set $1. DeLuxe $3.50 
At your dealers or postpaid from 


CADACO LID. 


CALIFORNIA 





Check to 
this Ad. 
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MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 200 5° AVE. N.Y. 
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Rent Built 





Today, your rent money... . 
plus a surprisingly small down 
payment... can build or buy 
you a home of your own. ‘The 
house that rent built” is no 
longer a phrase. It’s a fact in 
thousands of families who are 
utilizing the Long Term Home 
Loans, sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 
and available from American 


Trust Company. 


LONG TERM F.H.A. 
HOME LOANS 


Thanks to Government-spon- 
sored Mortgage Insurance, 
these loans do away with the 
need for costly second mort- 
gage financing. They cover 
up to 80% of the appraised 
value of house and lot. They 
are repayable over periods up 
to 20 years. As a result, the 
uniform monthly payments .. . 
including principal, interest, 
taxes and insurance : 
amount to no more than the 
home owner would probably 
remit as rent. And these pay- 
ments lead straight to a clear 
debt-free home at the end of 
the loan term. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST 
COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Banking Since 1854 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Pencil and 
Paper Games 


The inventors of pencil and paper 
games are invariably the gentlemen who 
know how to give good parties, and do. 
For fun in the parlor, inventions aren't 
mothered; they're fathered and fur- 
thered by the needs of the host. 

Take Scrambles, for example. A New 
York broker invented it to amuse a hand- 
ful of guests who looked hungry for fun. 
Later, his guests had their guests, and the 
scramble for Scrambles began. Before he 
could say “J. Robbins,” the inventor- 
broker was going broke handing out 
copies of his game to friends and mailing 
them to strangers. Not having been a 
broker for nothing, he saw nothing in 
going broke for fun, so Scrambles was 
offered for sale. 

Series 1 and 2 came out in October, 
1932; series 11 and 12 will appear in Oc- 
tober, 1936. Between times, sales have 
doubled each year. 

The game names but disguises 25 ob- 
jects by scrambling the letters in each 
name. The task and the fun is to un- 
scramble the letters and discover the ob- 
ject. For example, these are 3 parts of 
an automobile — but what parts? (An- 
swers below.) 

(1) Helew 
(2) Cesinel st 
6) Lent) ——————————— 

Each set of Scrambles contains 6 pads, 
10 sheets to a pad. Each pad lists 25 ob- 
jects, all in one field—i.e., fruits and 
vegetables; American cities; gems and 
coins; American colleges; automobile 
parts like wheel, license, bumper, scram- 
bled above. Catch on? For sale at any 
department or game store, 50 cents. Up 
to 10 can play with one set. 


Are You a 
Sacred Cow? 


In this game you are, if you score 95 
to 99 points. If you score less than 40, 
you're a Problem Child; a Very Sacred 
Cow if you score 100. The tests are mildly 
absurd; the house rules are absurdly 
simple. In short, fun. Sacred Cow is for 
up to 10 players. $1. 


Crime and 
Mystery 


Wherein you Convict the Criminal, The 
host nominates the suspects, 2 for a 
small party, 3 for groups of 8 and up; 
the rest of the guests make up the Jury. 
The Jury knows the Crime; so does one 
of the suspects; other suspects are inno- 
cent of both Crime and facts. The Jury 
catches (or fails to catch) the Criminal 












Whole Rook 


of AY unset 
Recipes 


The cream of over 15,000 favorite 
western recipes! In permanent book 
form. 80 pages. Over 375 extra-good 
dishes. Cross-indexed. All prize-winners, 
twice-tested by Swnset Magazine. Not to 
be found in the ordinary cook book. The 
equivalent of over 3 years of Sunseét's 
famous recipes, selected from The 50¢ 
Kitchen Cabinet. Sent postpaid 


One Unforgettable 


Evenin 


12 real-life dinners 
served by western host- 
esses . . . make lively 
reading in “‘Sunset’s Fa- 
vorite Company Din- 
ners.’’ Well-known 
women in Washington, 
Oregon and California describe in their 
own words their market lists, menus, 
recipes, preparations, table trimmings, 
serving—nothing’s left out, not even the 
company ! 





You'll read ‘‘Favorite Company Dinners” 
in one unforgettable evening—and then 
you'll be tantalized to plan new dinners 
of your own, because there’re 200 new 
Sunset-tested recipes also in the ¢ 
book. Sent postpaid vie 50 


_.. for sale by good booksellers throughout 
the West—or use coupon below. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California 
YES, send me postage-paid............cccceeees copy (or 
copies) of the book or books checked below. You 
are to refund my remittance, plus return postage, 
if I send it back in 10 days. 

C) Kitchen Cabinet Book 

() Favorite Company Dinners 
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‘ Colds and other 


AT ALL DRUG STORES—30c AND 60c PKGS. 
Slightly Higher In Canada 


ng solution contain 
cylate). You drin 


pleasant relief for 
Stomach, Distress after Meals 


minor Aches and Pains. 


Tune in The Alka-Selizer National Born Dance on The 
Radio Every Saturday Night. NBC Network 


SH 





Have you told your friends and neighbors about 


the new features of SUNSET MAGAZINE? We'd 
appreciate your passing the word along and letting 
us have your comments. 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


STAY AT 
THE LARGEST 
HOTEL 


IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 






The . 
Avstralia 
Hotel 





FRONTS 
o01t ee 


oy 
ONE MINUTE 
FROM G.P,O. 


° 
BOOKLET FREE 










In the heart of Sydney's 
Social and Business 
World, Unanimously 
chosen by Distin- 
guished Visitors and 
Connoisseurs of travel. 
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by his reaction to Key Words suggested | 
by the Crime. Will absorb 4 to 20 players. 
Price $1. 


‘More Brain 
Teasers 


Anascrams: A first cousin to Scram- 
bles, and a second cousin to Anagrams. 
Up to 10 can play; 50 cents. 

Noodle Soup: Like Time’s occasional 
| questionnaire. Asks questions and gives 
|5 answers, 4 of them wrong. You know 
or guess which. For up to 10 players; 50 
cents. 

After Dinner: Exercises eyes, mind, 
and imagination, but lets the body rest. 
You excel if you know your presidents, 
your states and capitals, and your adver- 
tising slogans. For up to 10 players. 
Price, $1. 


Costume Parties 
Are Fun for Crowds 


For mixed crowds — church societies, 
women’s clubs, alumni organizations, pro- 
fessional or service clubs and such — 
costume parties are a grand solution so 
long as they are not too elaborate and 
hard to get ready for. Here are half a 
dozen that are no strain on either the 
entertainment committee or the guests. 

An Old Shoe party can be a riot. The 
only rules are that everyone wear a pair 
of old shoes about which a story can be 
told. An Old Dress party might be worked 
out on the same plan. 

A Bad Taste party is even funnier. 
Guests come dressed in the worst pos- 
sible taste, to find the house of the host 
and hostess decorated in keeping with 
the spirit of the occasion: gaudy paper 
garlands; Hallowe’en, Christmas, and 
Valentine decorations jumbled together 
on the table; spoons in holders, tooth- 
picks, and old kitchen dishes complete 
the table setting. Bad manners are ex- 
pected of everyone. 

A lot of silly fun can be had with a 
Head-Dress costume party. No dressing 
up is called for except above the neck, 
but it is surprising what things false ears, 
noses, hair, make-up, ear-rings, and fancy 
headgear can make in normal individuals. 

A couple of parties that require no 
preparation beforehand on the part of 
the guests are a Quick Change party and 
a Newspaper Costume party. For the first, 
when the guests arrive the men are ush- 
ered into one bedroom, the women into 
another. In these rooms they find a mot- 
ley assortment of costume odds and ends 
— middies, old dresses, canes, hats, tow- 
els, ribbons, false hair, cotton — and a 
good line of rouge, lipstick, eyebrow pen- 
cils, eye shadow, and mascara. About 15 
minutes are allowed for dressing, and 
prizes are given for the most successful. 

For the other party, each guest is given 
2 double sheets of newspaper and 12 pins 
with which to construct a costume. Scis- 
sors are taboo but tearing is permitted. 
As in the Quick Change party, a specified 
length of time is allowed for making the 
costumes. Each person may work alone, 
or couples may co-operate; or, more hi- 
larious still, the men may be called on to 
make costumes for their partners. 
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ITS NO USE— 
THEY VE GOT 
CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 
AND 
IN- DOR- SEALS | 


a 





Drarts blow dust, odors and germs 
into an unprotected house constantly 
and continuously. Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips keep drafts out—pro- 
tect you from dirt, dust, colds. 


Chamberlin In-Dor-Seals com- 
pletely close the bottom crack of 
kitchen, closet, bathroom, bedroom, 
basement and attic doors. For a 
cleaner, healthier house and a 20% 
saving in fuel, install Chamberlin 
protection in your house now. For 
further information and free descrip- 
tive booklet, fill in the coupon below. 


Ta Tal. 
WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., Inc. 
895 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me information on [] In-Dor-Seals, 


(J Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips, without 
obligation. 





NO MORE SCRUBBING 
FLOORS FOR ME. | NOW 
USE O-CEDAR SELF- 
POLISHING WAX. AND 
SUCH A BARGAIN, A 
FULL QUART 855 
) ANYWHERE, 
ANY TIME. 










A full quart and 
an extra can for 
free trial—85c— 
the price of the 
quart alone. Try 


uaeine f 
wo oe win A CUSte 


it—if not entirely 
satisfied your 
dealer has been 
authorized to re- 
fund your money. 





O-Cedar Self-Polishing Wax, pints 50c, 
¥ gal. $1.39. Also O-Cedar Liquid and Paste 
wax at lowest prices for the highest quality. 


‘(@dar POLISH, MOPS 


AND WAX 


Household favorites for 28 years 
throughout the civilized world. 


1 CAN PATCH 
THIS TOP with 
PLASTIC WOOD 





Now . 
lasting repairs—patch leaky auto tops, fill cracks 
and holes in floors, baseboards, reset loose drawer 
pulls and casters, repair furniture, etc—with this 
wonderful new discovery called Plastic Wood. 
Handles just like putty and hardens into 
water-proof wood — wood that sticks per- 


. anyone can quickly make 1001 


manently to wood, metal, 
plaster. Genuine Plastic 
Wood holds nails, screws; 
can be painted. Paint and i 
hardware stores sell tubes 
and cans for a few cents, 

















LEANING ON MY HOE 







As OCTOBER arrives | often think of 
Dr. David Starr Jordan’s description of 
the California climate as having only 2 
seasons, early autumn and late spring. 
The spring, as far as the gardener is 
concerned, comes with the first fall rains, 
and everywhere up and down the Pacific 
Coast this is the time for planting spring- 
flowering bulbs, for dividing and reset- 
ting hardy perennials, especially those 
which flower early, and for sowing out- 
doors the seeds of those hardy annuals 
which do best when they make their early 
growth in the cool wet season, including 
of course California wildflowers of an- 
nual character. A fairly complete seed- 
list of our natives is that of Lester Rown- 
tree, Carmel Highlands, Calif., but for 
the highly developed or improved forms 
of our poppies, lupines, clarkias, and 
godetias, go to your regular seedsman. 


I hope that as a result of the lecturing 
visit of Miss K. C. Stanford of Bloem 
Erf, Stellenbosch, South Africa, to the 
Pacific Coast, many amateurs are getting 
her seed list and are going to raise some 
of the many attractive bulbous plants 
which would be at home here and would 
add to the variety of our gardens. For 
the less adventurous I would urge plant- 
ing a few of the South African bulbs 
slowly coming into American lists. Wat- 
sonias, especially, call for early planting 
and are good back border materials. But 
why are the dwarf spring-flowering glad- 
ioli so little seen? A neglected clump of 
Peach Blossom, unmoved for several 
years, was lovely in my May garden this 
year, but if a really early one is wanted, 
try the taller, wand-like Gladiolus tristis 
with its creamy-greeny flowers in March 
and its sweet odor; or for variety of col- 
ors, get the mixture known as the Teco- 
lote strain, from southern California. 


Though I have grown some of them 
most of my gardening life, I do not re- 
member ever having written for Sunset 
readers of the “day lilies” of the Hem- 
erocallis family. The botanical name 
means “beautiful by day,” but to me 
always suggests the fact that the indi- 
vidual flowers are beautiful only for a 
day—not, however, a matter of first im- 
portance in the garden, as each stem 
bears many flowers and there are many 
new flowers out on a clump each day. 
They are old-timers in gardens, and east 
of the Missouri the lemon lily, Memer- 
ocallis flava, has long been a standby in the 
herbaceous border, while the tawny day- 


Sydney B. Mitchell Combines 
Practical Garden Advice with 
Whimsical Garden Philosophy 


lily, Hemerocallis fulva, though a native 
of China, has naturalized itself in favor- 
able places where it has escaped from 
old gardens, and brightens farmyards 
and ditches with its nearly terra cotta- 
colored flowers. 

They are not true lilies, of course— 
having bundles of fleshy tubers for root- 
stocks—but like so many false lilies they 
are infinitely easier of culture. While 
undoubtedly favoring moist places, the 
recent years of middle-western drought 
have proved what I learned in our dry 
California summers—that they have great 
drought-resistance. They are perfectly 
hardy anywhere, free from diseases or 
insect pests, and do well either in sun- 
shine or partial shade, in any ordinary 
garden soil. Fall planting is preferable 
because they begin growth early in spring, 
but they can be planted then too if that 
is more convenient. I have flowered small 
divisions the summer after planting, but 
this is not always sure. When they are 
established they always flower in their 
season and can stand for years without 
replanting. Scattered clumps through the 
herbaceous border give patches of from 
cold or warm yellow through orange to 
almost Indian red, and with the recent 
development of the flower there are 
always some in bloom from June to late 
August. With me a few flower a second 
time in autumn. 

For years we were limited to species 
like the early dwarf orange H. Midden- 
dorfit or H. Dumortierti; the small grassy- 
leaved yellow-flowered H. minor (syn. 
graminea); the lovely old fragrant yel- 
low H. flava; the coarser, rusty red H. 
fulva; and the, with me, rather shy- 
blooming //. aurantiaca, late and ever- 
green here. A little breeding years ago 
gave us the early Orangeman, with 
brown on the reverse of the petals; and 
Calypso, a Luther Burbank introduction 
with large, open, lemon-yellow, evening- 
blooming, midseason flowers. Others of 
lesser importance have come with the 
advent of a flood of novelties. Unques- 
tionably far too many are being named, 
for even the increased range through 
blends between yellow and red are lim- 
ited, though we have also some approach 
to old rose—pink to the optimist. But 
lengthening the season has been im- 
portant. 

I suggest from my own trials a few 
hybrids worth consideration, chiefly mid- 
season or late ones. For midseason, 
George Yeld, a very large apricot and 
terra cotta blend; Mikado, orange spotted 
red; and J, A. Crawford, apricot yellow. 
And among the late ones, Anna Betscher, 
deep orange yellow; Lemona, pale yel- 
low; Mrs. W. H. Wyman, pale yellow, 
very late; and Hyperion, a large firm 
canary yellow. I hope later to try varie- 


SUNSET 





fics purporting to be near approaches to 
rose or silvery pink—like Viscountess 
Byng and Byng of Vimy. 


Granny, the Salbach cat, was swearing 
softly to herself as I came on her by the 
edge of the barberry bed, a group of 
deciduous and very spiny shrubs I had 
raised from imported seed for their 
lovely coral berries. ‘““Now,” said Granny, 
*you can tell those Sunset readers what 
shrubs I don't like. Consideration for 
Cats is not in the heart of any gardener 
who plants barberries or pyracanthas, or 
any other shrubs with spines, just where 
birds are likely to play. But please don't 
repeat what I said a moment ago. I| try 
always to be a lady, and I don’t want 
the last batch of my great-great-grand- 
daughter's kittens to know I ever us¢ 
such language. But when a cat jumps 
into a lot of shrubbery after a bird, she 
expects to land on something soft.” 
“Well, Granny,” | said, “what do you 
suggest in shrubbery planting?” “Nice 
arching shrubs like Cotoneaster pannosa 
are what I like,” she said—‘shrubs the 
landscape artists call facers, that come 
down to the ground and leave cool shady 
places where you can sit and watch the 
birds.” “I suppose from an_ aesthetic 
standpoint you'll agree with me that it’s 
best to use shrubs with berries the birds 
don’t care for, so that they’ll remain un- 
touched till spring, like Pyracantha coc- 
cinea var. Lalandii,’ 1 said. “Well, per- 
sonally I don't care for berries, but I’m 
all for the ones the birds like; they get 
interested and preoccupied, and then 
they're my meat. And talking of meat,” 
finished Granny, “I certainly get an un- 
interesting fan mail—all kind regards 
and best wishes to Polly’s kittens and 
that sort of tripe, with never an order 
for a can of salmon or ten cents’ worth 
of liver sausage enclosed.” 














Snowsprite, considered to be one of 
the loveliest of all the double daffo- 
dils, resembles a gardenia and is de- 
lightfully scented. The flower is white 
with a tinge of lemon in center 
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CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


@ The measure of true 
value is quality, and the 
surest guarantee of qual- 
ity rests in the reputation 
of your nurseryman. It is 
a source of satisfaction to 
know that the bulbs and 
plants you buy from “the 
West's oldest and largest 
nursery’ are the finest 
the market affords, the 
mark of a sound, satisfy- 
ing investment. 





A bed of lovely, pure white Zwa- 
: nenburg tulips. Note the large 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage flowers and strong stems. 


3 Special’ SUNSET" Collections 


e You will want at least one of these Special Bulb Collections. 
They include the varieties you have read about in this and other 
current issues of SUNSET Magazine. 


COLLECTION No. 1 COLLECTION No. 











Daffodils — New varieties to bring Tulips — For gay color. All top-size 
fresh interest to your garden. All bulbs of dependable varieties. Plant 
largest-size, double-nose bulbs. in late October and November. 
2 Snowsprite—double white, late............ .30 10 Bronze Queen—rosy, bronze .60 
3 Hera—white and primrose, late............ .27 10 Clara Butt—clear pink................. oeoD 
2 Sylvanite—white, gold trumpet.......... .40 10 Farncombe Sanders—rosy-scarlet...... BSH) 
2 Mrs. E. H. Krelage—ivory, long 10 Mrs. Moon—dark yellow........................ .60 
PROUT etivets tecvs.-25 2c. Janda 40 10 Pride of Haarlem—rosy-red................ 200 
2 Agnes Harvey—pure white... ae 40 10 Zwanenburg—the best white............ .80 
1 John Evelyn—white petals, gold cup .75 
= 60 Tulip Bulbs, Postpaid... $3.65 
12 Daffodil Bulbs, Postpaid..........$2.52 3 : 
(Add Tax 8c) (Add Tax llc) { 
COLLECTION No. 
South African Bulbs — Recommended for 


California gardens, no special care neces- 
sary. Surprisingly beautiful. Plant Now! 

5 Gladiolus tristis comcolor................:ececceeeeees .50 
10 Babianas—blue hybrids .. 
5 Streptanthera cuprea .... Soe hs 
2 Morea polystachya ..... ~ 20 


FREE 


1936 Bulb Cat- 
alog, illustrat- 
ed in natural 






color. Use the 5 Ornithogalum aureum . lo 
aoe wet *S Bloem-Erf Ixias ......... Meee 350 
Sraarito get: Sir ESP DlOemI-EXt SDALAKAS....© cso ees neene one = %90 
copy. Lists all im- *Originations of Miss K. C. Stanford 
portant varieties. os 
Svebullbs sbost paid. ees ee $3.70 
(Add Tax llc) 

Special Offer: All 3 Collections for $8.75 Postpaid. 

A complete bulb garden. (Add Tax 26c) 
CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
Since 1865 George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 


NILES, CALIF. 


(S 3610) CALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY 
NILES, CALIF. 


Please ship me, postpaid, the bulbs checked. Payment is enclosed. 


L] Collection No. 1 (Daffodils) (] FREE Bulb Catalog 

LJ Collection No. 2 (Tulips) Nat Cd cont ok See. ee 
la@lsGollectionNo.3..(So Af. Bulbsjy ~Addressa_._.. 2) bis ees eS 
L All 3 Collections, at $8.75 Si ko SC a ee ee 






—brings you *75 
a month for life 


Own alittle place in the country! 


Would you like to live in the country... have a few 
acres of ground, a cow and some chickens? You can 
do it! The Golden Years Plan will guarantee you an 
income of from $30 to $500 a month for life, 
beginning when you are 55, 60 or 65. You name 
the amount and the age. The plan also provides 
substantial life insurance protection, a cash reserve, 
and a monthly disability income. 

This practical plan is issued by Oregon Mutual 
Life, one of the strongest life insurance companies 
in America. Send for details—now. 


OREGON MUTUALLIFE 


Golden Years Plan 


of retirement income 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE, Portland, Oregon. 
Send free booklet, ‘““The Golden Years Plan,”’ to 
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ARE NOT ACCIDENTAL 


F YOU WANT a fine lawn, you must of 

course plant good seed, but even the 
best of seed will not grow a fine lawn if 
the soil is not properly prepared. 


Before you seed a new lawn, be sure to 
first dig in plenty of well-moistened 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This ideal 
soil conditioner, with its millions of tiny 
sponge-like cells, keeps the soil porous 
and well-aerated at all times, so that vig- 
orous root systems are easily developed. 
It also stores up large quantities of water 
and plant food—a protection against dry 
spells and next summer’s hot sun. 


Take care of the soil now before you plant 
or renovate your old lawn, and the soil 
will take good care of your lawn for years 
to come. Write for Free folder, “The Secret 
of Fine Lawns.” It contains interesting and 
valuable information you should know 
about. Address Dept. SM-10. 


C7 wp Ecklon Vhotected 
V y/ PEAT MOsS 


Peat Import Corporation 
232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Los Angeles, California 











GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





Tulips and 
Daffodils 


In the hotter sections of the West, 
plant tulips in partial shade. When the 
sun doesn’t get a chance to scorch the 
flowers they actually last 10 days longer. 
In the milder sections tulips can be 
planted in the sun. 

Tulips do their best in a light, rich, 
well-drained soil. In most instances it 
will be necessary to fertilize the existing 
soil. If manure is used, it must be well 
rotted, and mustn’t come in contact with 
the bulbs. To guard against its touching 
the bulbs, spade the manure in so deep 
that it will be 3 inches below them. 

Handle tulip bulbs as carefully as 
though they were eggs. If they’re roughly 
handled or dropped they get bruised. 
Bruises make the bulbs susceptible to rot. 

In light soils, plant the bulbs 6 inches 
deep; in heavy soils 5 inches is deep 
enough. Plant 6 inches apart. 

3e sure the holes are not V-shaped. 
They must be flat on the bottom. If not, 
the air pocket causes bulb rot. 

A commercial fertilizer mixture of % 
bonemeal should be put in the holes. Use 
as shown in the Garden Movie on page 
20, with a layer of sand for drainage. 

Water the bed after planting, and then 
every 10 days until the fall rains. After 
the spring rains have ceased, tulips will 
probably need weekly waterings. If the 
leaves droop, that’s a sure sign of thirst. 
Immediate watering will make the leaves 
stand right up again. 

Sprinkling tulips overhead when they’re 
in bloom is bad. Water at the base in- 
stead. This adds to the length of the 
blooming period. 

Frequent cultivation of the soil be- 





PHOTOGRAPH FROM ARTHUR BOWMAN, PORTLAND 


Try this variety in your rock garden. It's Agnes 
Harvey and has from | to 3 snow-white flowers 
on each stalk 








Bulbs are sensitive to 
burning; hence care must 
be used in selecting the 
fertilizer. This is only one 
of the reasons for recom- 
mending a high-grade 
bone meal, preferably 


CALA-BONE 


With or Without Potash 


Lasting - Stimulating - Odorless - Economical 





You can use it liberally 
— about 4 pounds well 
worked in for every 100 
square feet. In each fairly 
deep bulb hole you dig, 
add 3 or 4 tablespoons of 





> > Cala-Bone. Then add 
pee about an inch of sand to 


assure good drainage be- 
set the bulb and fill the hole. 


Ask for illustrated directions folder at your 
garden store or write 


fore you 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 





















Ainnouncin 
THE CONTEST WINNERS 


Here are the luckies in the contest for 
editorial ideas announced in the July, 
1936, issue of Sunset. 


Al MEAT DISH 
SS $25 GOES TO 


Mrs. Faitu M. Hosterrer 


Lindsay, California 


FOR THE BEST 


FOR THE BEST 
HOSTESS IDEA 
$25 TO 


Rusy D. WHEELER 
Aberdeen, Washington 













FOR BEST 
BUILDING IDEAS 
, $25 TO 
Jupirn Hitts Packarp 
Los Angeles, California 
BEST IDEA 
(MISCELLANEOUS) 
$25 TO 
SHELDON I. Myers 
Berkeley, California 






















































the leaves are an inch high, cultivate 
about every 10 days 

When the bulbs have finished bloom- 
ing, they can be either immediately trans- 
planted to an unimportant corner of the 
garden to ripen, so that their bed can be 


allowed to ripen where planted. Either 
way, dig them up in July and store them 
until fall planting. Read Aftercare of 
Spring Bulbs, May Sunset. Some people 
prefer to leave the bulbs in their bed for 
2 years béfore digging up. It’s a matter 
of taste. 

Daffodils, too, want protection from 
the hot sun in the warmer parts of the 
West. Plant them in partial shade. In the 
cooler parts, daffodils like the sun. Wher- 
ever they're planted, for best results give 
them a southern exposure. The flowers 
Naturally “look” southward. 

Daffodils relish a heavy loam but they 
Obligingly bloom in light sandy soils too 
Plant the bulbs 4 inches deep in heavy 
soils and 5 inches deep in light ones. 
Space them 6 to 8 inches apart. 

Water every 10 days until the fall rains 
Start falling. Repeat at the same intervals 
after the cessation of the spring rains. 

Daffodil bulbs multiply each year, but 
can be left where originally planted for 
as long as 6 or 7 years. Most amateurs, 
to increase their stock, divide the clumps 
at the end of the second season. This 
job is best done in July. 

The outdoor culture of hyacinths is 
simple. Plant in partial shade in warm 
regions and in the sun where it’s cooler. 

Plant the bulbs 5 inches deep in heavy 
soils and 6 inches deep in light ones. 
Space them 5 inches apart. Follow the 
watering directions given for tulips and 
‘daffodils. 

Let the bulbs ripen in place after flow- 
ering, and dig up in July. Let them cure 
in the sun for 2 weeks, and then store 
away in flats of dry sand until planting 
time in October or November. Hyacinth 
bulbs can be used for as long as 4 or 5 
years. 








PHOTOGRAPH FROM OREGON BULB FARMS 


“Dido, a late flowering tulip, is destined to 
greater popularity. The flowers are carmine- 
edged salmon-pink and have yellow centers 
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tween the bulbs is good. From the time | 









used for other flowers, or they can be | 
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Ta how to 
take the ‘claws” 
out of your razor! 





A razor should not pull and 
“claw” your beard. It should 
glide along gently and smooth- 
ly. If yours doesn’t, then you 
need Mentholatum Brushless, 
which is made especially for 
men with sensitive skin. It takes 
the “claws” out of your razor. 

Mentholatum Brushless is the 
result of forty years’ experience 
in making a preparation that 
cools and soothes irritated skin. 
That’s why it is so effective in 
preventing razor irritation. It 
leaves your face delightfully 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, 
lubricates the skin, gives more 
shaves per blade,saves time 
and money. 
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TEST i 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Get Mentholatum Brushless 
from your druggist on a money- 
back guarantee, or write the 
Mentholatum Company, Dept. 
B-2, Wichita, Kansas, for liberal 
trial tube. 





TEETHING BABIES 


KEPT HAPPY WITHOUT PAREGORIC 


Thousands of children all over the world 
have passed throug the teething period 
without upset, crankiness or trouble, thanks 
to Dr. Stedman's teething powders. Abso- 
lutely safe. Nothing to rub on gums. Dr. 
Stedman’s Powders simply keep stomach 
and bowels in order during this period. 35¢, 




















S. MARTINELLI & CO., WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 


A New Way to Carry Money 


STEIN’S COIN HOLDER 
keeps your money where you 
| want it, when you want it. 
mele Fits any pocket or purse. 
“ewe . Genuine leather, brown, 75c; 
CEG finer grade, brown or black, 
eK \ $1.00. = STEIN'S, 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





OLD FACES MADE YOUNG 


Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 
FREE BOOK Tells How! No Cosmetics 
—6 Minutes a Day Keeps eee ay, 
and erases age lines, Men, Women, all 
ages. This new sensational home method 
fly ex, ee fh py photoeraphe in a thril- 

ling book sent eet request. Also 
Facial Analyste Chart FREE. Write before / 
supply is exhausted. PAULINE PALMER, 
1241 Armour Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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In Your Present Stove 
or Furnace—HOTTER 
—CHEAPER—No Dirt 
or Ashes— Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST, 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS 


Amazing oil burner 
which experts and | AGENTS 
2, Salesmen 


000 users say beats 


any ever gotten out 
PRE oa oil a new Bl G MON EY 


way out pre-gen- 


erating or clog ing up; Quick See 
ives ee for thie ule! 


one Pe HALF Cost 
Bn turning of valve. 
e free to one person 





each locality who eee 
wii demonstrate and | and make REAL —— HEAT at 
quel bets rent to learn urn of Valve! 
how to end sean of coal and wood and make big money, spare or 


UNITED FACTORIES, M-877 Factory Buliding, Kansas City, Mo- 





With a Thompson Sprinkling System it’s so 
easy to keep your lawn in perfect condition ... 
and economical too. “Twenty minutes watering 

.. twice » week” by simply turning the sprink- 
ler valve and your lawn will stay green and 
fresh during these hot summer days. Plan to-~ 
day to install a Thompson Sprinkling System. 

Send for FREE literature. 


OmpSO 
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Thompson Mfg. Co, 2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif 
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@ POTTERY FLOWER BOXES 


Two oblong and two semi-circle 
pottery flower holders for the short 
stem flowers. Made of California 
clay. These can be arranged in 
many designs for the centerpiece. 
Very decorative and the popular 
manner of decoration for Fall and 
Winter. These come in Ivory. $3.50 postpaid. 
When in the Bay Region Visit Us 


THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP, 34 3rd Ave., San Mateo, Cal. 


H E AT a Bungalow—$66 
Pay $5.50 Monthly 
The BEST In Heating at Low Cost 
A Constant, Regulated Warmth 


Healthful Humidity (Avoid Dry Air) 
Gas cost guaranteed under $28 a year 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Room, Wall or Floor Furnace Types 
$24 up. No basement or flu required. 
Ask for Free Booklet or Estimate 


Williams Radiator Co. 


1865-1873 Cordova St., Los Angeles RE. 5125 


For Afflicted Children 


ISTA | DEL MONT 


School and home on beautiful estate in southern Cali- 
fornia orange grove. Ideal climate. Understanding care, 
individual training. Experienced instructors. Attending 
physician. Write Charles N. Jeffries, Director, Vista 

















del Monte School, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 





FOR ARTISTIC AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS IN YOUR HOME USE A 


CASA FLOWER HOLDER 


Flowers can be arranged at any angle. 
Stems being pierced, flowers absorb more water, 


last longer. Extremely heavy, will not tip. 
. Guaranteed rust- proof, 
FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED Pola WRITE TO 
R. A. PEARC 
300 Buchanan St. — Francisco, Calif. 
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With ELCO Fixtures 


Perfect Hat Rest, formed to fit 
crown of hat. . . Retains orig- 
inal lines. 


Sectional Hand-Bag Holder. On- 
ly top section need be attached 
to door or wall. Additional 
serene attach by interlocking 
slide. 


Rack for Hosiery. Eliminates 
wrinkles... Has device for 
holding In horizontal position. 
Ideal for drying hosiery. 


Adjustable Shoe Rack utilizes 
space not now in use...on 
your closet door! Adjustable to 
hold 4 pairs of shoes. All fix- 
tures are washable suede finish. 
Colors: Green, Copen Blue, Gray 
and Beige. If your dealer cannot 
supply you. . . write for free 
illustrated catalog, showing com- 
plete sets for men and women. 


The Elco Company 


P. O. Box 115-N, Downey, Calif. 


6 20% ee i a 
oad SPACE (MOOR SPac§/ \ 
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-WITH THISNEW —/ Zt 
DISAPPEARING DOOR UTILIZED WITH DISAPPEARING DOORS 


Noiseless and perfect in operation. . . . Patented steel frame 
requires no extra wall thickness. . . . Adaptable to any door. 
Ready for immediate shipment. See. your dealer or write to 
E.C. PITCHER COMPANY 

San Franc sco, Calif. 





461 Market St. 





NOW—A “WINDOW BOXETTE” 
FOR YOUR POTTED PLANTS 
This handy “BOXETTE” is placed on the sill outside your 
window. This allows your potted plants to receive fresh air and 
sunshine and takes the place of a window box. Made to order 
to fit your window. Comes in four colors, green, white, cream, 
and blue. ONLY $1.25 POSTPAID. Be sure to send your 
window size. 


WOODEN BOX AND NOVELTY CO. 
2014 Bryant St. San Francisco, Calif. 


CORNS removep 
with CASTOR OIL 


Say goodbye to clumsy corn- -pads and risky razors. 
new liquid called NOXACORN ends pain in 60 onde 
Dries up corn or callus—root and all. Contains pure castor 
oil, camphor and corn-aspirin. Absolutely safe. Winner 
of Good Housekeeping Seal. Easy directions on label. 
35c bottle saves untold misery. Druggist returns money 
if NOXACORN fails to remove any corn or callus. 


NE ANDREWS GEYSER 
FOUNTAIN DEVICE 








uses pool water over and over with “pinhole” stream for power. 
For indoor and outdoor pools. Price $6.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Free folder. 

LOCUST LAWN GARDENS, Dept. S. 


Crafton, Pa. 













NA your ES your linens, all your oe 
longings from loss or misuse at home or away with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES. Quickly at-¥, 
tached with thread or Cash's NO-SO Cement. The 
enuine have “Cash's” woven in the cutting space. 
rders shipped from mill 4 days after mill receives 
them, Order NOW from your dealer or us, 


TRIAL OFFER: Send [6c for I doxen of ro 
own firet nome and sample tube of NO-SO Ceme 


C ASH’ 6229 5S. Gramercy Place 


Los Anaeles, Calif. 
NTR) 


3 doz $159 6 doz : 
Ll ee “7 an * 3. Cement 



















ENJOY A BARBECUE IN YOUR GARDE 
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NEWI!... 
IRONCRAFT open fi 
BARBEBUE for $14.58 


Grill slides back under hot plate to make 
open fireplace. 


Send postcard for full information. Free plz 
with order — takes only a few brick 


anyone can build. 
ING 


(CALIFORNIA PLOW CO.) 
Out Door Fireplace and Barbecue Equipme 
810 Polhemus Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
MODERN BARBECUE POTS AS LOW AS $7.50 
Portable, simple to operate, safe; they charc 
broil meat to a new deliciousness. Enjoy barbe 
parties in your garden. Write for free booklet 
broiling and barbecuing. 


J. M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 
La Canada, Calif. 


weg V uy 
MASTERBUILT Trazle 


Built by Master Craftsmen 
One of the West's Largest Factories. 


Models from $475.00 to $1175.0 
A Few Dealerships Still Available. Write for Book! 


@ WEST COAST TRAILER DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. Ae 
6305 Yucca Avenue Los Angeles, Cal 


EARN AS YOU TRAVEL 
OWNER-AGENTS WANTED 


Owner-agent's dis- 
count on demonstra- 
tor more than pays 
your way to Califor- 
nia. Write for detal 
of world's finest, low. 
priced tratler. 


TRAILER CO. 
LOS ANGELES 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 


Dogs 


DOG WORM |. 
CAPSULES 
ence 

























ONE TREATMENT 


NO LONGER need you guess 
which kind of worms afflict yourdog cracls 0 0 K A p E 


—or guess which type capsule to 
and ROUND 


use. Pulvex Worm Capsules expel 
WORMS 4m 


“all three’’: Tape and Round, and 
; if q 
, 4 P 


Hook worms, ow youcan be sure 
PTR See tay 


of worming your dog correctly. 
Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed. 
At pet, drug, department stores,75c. 


SUNS 


A 


e (a 
'-BULBS.-{ 
5 SUNSET TULIP SPECIAL 


very finest extra large tulip bulbs. Grown in 
ton — best for the West Coast. Ten splendid 
stemmed varieties, including the lovely Hybrid 

Dido — separately named. 100 bulbs (10 
, $3.50; 50 bulbs (5 each), $1.75. 100 these 
s, mixed, $3.00 postpaid. Send now for color 
trated catalog of Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, 
t Coast natives and many other bulbs. 


Daa ee AUN g iF 


1D Franklin Blvd. Eugene, Oregon 


SEE EEE 
‘PEGON GROWN LILIES -eavrinc 


+ today for catalogue containing descriptions and cultura! 
nation of over 75 different lily species 

EDGAR L. KLINE Grower & Importer 
Dswego, Oregon Lily Bulbs and Seed 


lant SPRING BULBS 
— NOW — 


er HYACINTH value at lower cost offered in 
mew catalog which also lists TULIPS, IRIS, 
SELECTED SEED SPECIALTIES. Write for 
ie ¢ free copy today. 

CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


THE SUNSET LILY 


rand new lily whose fame has spread around 
world. Should be in every garden. Color, 
det and gold. 

2 LARGE BULBS $1.00 


Don’t miss our illustrated catalog! 


REX LILY GARDENS Tigard, Oregon 


» 


: 





anda 
CALYPTUS MACROCARPA, ''Rose of 
Desert,’’ sensational new shrub eucalyptus. Has 
hstood 10 degrees of frost. Price $2.25 postpaid. 


‘TER FRUTICOSA, beautiful new hardy 
rgreen shrub from So. Africa. Sheet of lavender 
early spring. Strong plants 50c. Send for lists. 


EVANS & REEVES NURSERIES 
"It’s Different’ 
i} } So. Barrington Ave. West Los Angeles, Calif. 


PANUNCULUS and ANEMONES 


180 extra fine bulbs $1 faeaidc oP for $2. 
§ Plant now for early blooms. Planting in- 
Hestructions and bulb catalogue. 

(LLIKEN NURSERIES, Box 52, Claremont, Calif. 


isk your dealer for 
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GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


S STREET 9AN FRANCI 


Ise GROZIT SHEEP MANURE 
ior enriching and mellowing your soil 
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Cfardening Specials 


wer a 


SHOPPING CENTER 


— 


Sunset Specials for October 


SUNSET TULIP ASSORTMENT—Fiveeachof seven separate 
colors. Giant Darwin Tulips, Scarlet, Dark Red, Pink, Rose 
Maroon, Lavender and Yellow. Each in a separate $1 75 
package. The 35 bulbs, postpaid for (Plus 5c tax) s 
SUNSET’S SPENCER SWEET PEA COLLECTION— 
Eight beautiful shades, each in a separate package. 50c 
Special for the eight packages (Plus 2c tax)......... 
EXHIBITION HYACINTHS—Fifteen beautiful named varie- 
ties in Reds, Pinks, Blues, Yellows and Whites. Your selection 

12c each; $1.15 doz.; $9.00 per 100, postpaid 
Sunset Hyacinth Collection, postpaid (One each $1 45 
of the fifteen prize winners) (Plus 4c tax)...... s 
SUNSET GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS—Including many 
ot the newest varieties in a wonderful mixture. 

50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 


SEND CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 
SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’’ — San Francisco 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DARWIN TULIPS 


24 Bulbs $1.00, Postpaid 
6 Each of 4 Varieties 
GIANT, LONG-STEMMED VARIETIES — 
Farncombe Sanders, red; Rev. Ewbank, 
lavender; Inglescombe Yellow, yellow; 
Clara Butt, pink. Large pulbas 
FREE 3 Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus bulbs, if 
names and addresses of ten flower 
gardeners included with your order 












Write for complete list illustrated in colors 


ii 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 6168, TACOMA, WASH. 









Delphinium Cardinale. ‘'Giant Scarlet Larkspur.’ 
Three roots, 65c, $2.50 per doz., postpaid. Del- 
phinium WNudicaule. ‘'Scarlet Larkspur.’’ Three 
roots, 50c, $1.75 per doz., postpaid. 

CARL PURDY, BOX 1068, UKIAH, CALIF. 


CACTI SUCCULENTS...OCTOBER SPECIAL 
1 Christmas Cactus, 1 Phyllo Cactus, 1 Echinopsis Multiplex, 
1 Opuntia Fruitescens, 1 Choice Aloe—ALL FOR 65c postpaid. 
10 Ribeilant free with order. These beautiful flowering plants 
already rooted, are easy to grow. DESERT GARDEN 
NURSERY, 359-401 East 110 St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ ROSE BUSHES. ... .j For This Winter’s Delivery 
200 Varieties 25 cents each $2.75 per dozen 
Write for Illustrated Catalog or come see them in bloom at 
our nursery during September and October. 

PORT STOCKTON NURSERY, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Nursery—2810 E. Main St. Mail—Rt. 1, Box 161 


RED BUDS Nursery grown shrubs postpaid 50c 
Western Bulbs, Shrubs, Plants and Seeds 
SPECIAL LILY COLLECTIONS 
Our new Catalogue on your request. 











CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER NURSERY, Dos Rios, Calif. 


ERYTHRONIUMS 


(DOGTOOTH VIOLETS) 

COLLECTION: 25 BULBS; 5 each, 5 sorts........... $1.10 
(BACH NAMED. POSTPAID. INC. E. HELENAB) 
Erythroniums, 18 varieties; Mariposa Tulips; Brodiaeas, and 
many other beautiful native bulbs are described and pictured 

in color in my beautiful catalog. Free upon request. 
CARL PURDY Box 1068 UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
(SPECIALIST IN CALIFORNIAN BULBS SINCE 1879) 


METCO A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 


IRON 4: 


Also a soil stimulator which pro- 
duces prceucr lawns and more 


OX | D E colorful flowers and plants. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers 
SCHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 


104 Clay Street an Francisco 





FREE your home of pests by 
sya TELEPHONE 


New—a complete pest control ser- 
vice. Get quick relief from 





= any and all household pests. 

Neal 4, Simply write or telephone 
N and ask for estimate. 

— ROBERTS COMPANY 

= 1105 Capuchino, Burlingame, Cal. 































Protect your investment in trees. Call DAVEY for Free 
inspection and estimate. 


It costs no more for genuine 


SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


SKILL +» KNOWLEDGE RESPONSIBILITY 


LIMITED OFFER OF 


RARE PENSTEMONS 


As a result of a discovery this summer I am now offering 
to the public for the first time, a limited quantity of plants 
and seeds of the following species: Penstemon Rattani- 
Kleei. Flower stems stand erect from 2 to 3 feet tall, coy- 
ered with many blossoms ranging in color from blues, 
magentas and pinks. Extremely rare. Penstemon Com- 
panulatus. Red. Heavy clusters of claret-red flowers on 
stems 2 to 3 feet tall. Penstemon Hartwegi. Dark Pink, 
Plant now for bloom May to September. 
Plants 50c. Seed 50c per packet. 


HERBERT STOCKTON 
NATIVE PLANT NURSERY CO. 

1008 Lincoln Ave. San Jose, Calif. 
Free with each order: My new leaflet-—‘'The Story of the 
Penstemon—its history, place and care in the western 
garden.” 


Rare Pink Trumpet Daffodils; New Colored Freesias; Hyacinths; 
Tulips; Colored Callas; Gorgeous Clivia hybrids; Double 
Amaryllis; Everblooming Yellow Iris; Full Culture Informa- 
tion for house or garden growing; in our free Economy Catalog. 
$1. Specials: 40 Large Darwin Tulips; 40 Spanish Iris; 40 
Colored Freesias; 135 best strain Ranunculus; 135 Anemones; 
30 assorted Narcissus; 50 assorted German Iris, (postage 250 
extra to Zone 3. Farther, by express), 12 King Alfred Daffodils 
(large); 30 Spring Snowflakes; 8 var. Amaryllids (small). Each 


item, $1. Any three, $2.75. Six for $5.25. All 10 items for $8. 


Prepaid (exc. Iris); Californians add Tax. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL - Dept.S. ~- La Verne, Calif. 


GRAFTED CACTUS NOVELTIES 


National Show Awards: Sweepstakes, 1935; Best 
General Collection, 1935 and 1936. Surprise Intro- 
ductory Offer — 3 Species, $1. 


Hummel’s Exotic Gardens, Inglewood, Calif. 





Ready to Erect $85.00 


SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 





Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
gardens. Ready-built in sections, it gives you 
a wide choice in sizes and costs. Easy to as- 
semble. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 








You can make an unclean toilet sparkle 
like a china plate. And you don’t have to 
rub and scrub to do it! Sani-Flush takes all 
unpleasantness out of this job. Just sprinkle 
a little in the toilet bowl. (Follow directions 
on the can.) Flush it, and you’re through, 

This odorless powder is made especially 
to clean toilets. Sani-Flush actually purifies 
the hidden trap that no other method can 
reach. Germs and odors are killed. Cannot 
injure plumbing. Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cent 
sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 












ELEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING | 





Users Of GLOVER’S Laugh at 


DANDRUFF! 


Glover's keeps your scalp clean as a whistle! 
No Dandruff, no Itching Scalp. Amazing, too, how it 
checks excessive Falling Hair. Bald Spots and pro- 
5 motes new hair 
| growth. Use Glover's 
_ Mange Medicine reg- 
ularly; shampoo with 
' Glover's Medicated 
Soap. Sold by all 
druggists. Or have 
your Barber give you 
Glover's Treatments. 
ForFREE LEAFLET, 
write to Glover's, 
462 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Evepuant BUTTE LAKE in south- 
west New Mexico is to have lakeshore 
and hillside guest cabins very soon now, 
says the National Park Service. There 
are plenty of places to camp, right now. 
Elephant Butte Dam holds back the Rio 
Grande here to form the second largest 
man-made body of water in the world. 
(For story about Lake Mead, the first 
largest, see page 14, September issue.) 
Swimming (now) and black bass fishing 
(till November 30) are good. Boats are 
available, and a recent outboard regatta 
was a wow. Elephant Butte Lake is a 
good spot for week-ending Southwesters 
and for folks en-routing through New 
Mexico. Don’t feed the elephants. 


Pleasant Pheasant 
Prospects 


After what was probably the heaviest 
spring planting of pheasants ever made in 
the U. S., and a generous summer plant- 
ing too, Washington sportsmen should 
find good hunting when the season on 
pheasants opens the 18th of this month. 

Nearly 15,000 pheasants over-wintered 
at the big Ellensburg and Kennewick 
game farms, and after the select brood- 
stock had been chosen, the rest were lib- 
erated at strategic points throughout the 
state. This spring planting, plus a few 
earlier broodstock liberations, made about 
12,250 birds—80 percent hens. Through 
the summer, between 15,000 and 20,000 
cocks, mostly Chinese ringnecks, were 
liberated from the farms at Colville, Spo- 
kane, Auburn, South Tacoma, Ellensburg, 
Yakima, and Kennewick. 


The Wilds 
of Siskiyou 


With rifle or with rod or with pick 
and pan, George Saye, of Forks of Sal- 
mon, Calif., has covered practically every 
rugged mile of the rugged Klamath and 
Salmon Rivers country in western Siski- 
you County. Into this section, he says, 
few people except prospectors ever come. 

But if people don’t come, steelheads do. 
In the fall they run up the Klamath and 
the Salmon and their tributaries, game 
as Hector. They'll be running, for in- 
stance, in the Little North Fork and Rus- 
sian Creek, fair-sized tributaries of the 
North Fork of the Salmon. These 
streams are each roughly 12 rough miles 
long. A mountain road runs from Yreka 
(on the Pacific Highway) along the 
North Fork of the Salmon to Forks of 
Salmon (where there’s a store and a 
hotel), and then along the Salmon River 
proper to the Klamath River road. A 
good jumping-off place for the North 
Fork and its fishful tributaries is Finley 
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PAVEMENTS 


News Of What's Doing 
In The Great Outdoors 


Camp, located on this mountain road. 

Even more primitive are the South 
Fork of the Salmon and its tributaries. 
Here you pack or hike, says Saye. The 
head of the South Fork is 45 miles back 
in pure wilderness, and then just over 
the watershed is the Salmon-Trinity Alps 
Primitive Area. The good fishing tribu- 
taries are Knownothing Creek, Metho- 
dist Creek, and Plummer Creek, running 
into the South Fork 3, 9, and 18 miles 
above Forks of Salmon. They’re all fully 
20 miles long. Forks of Salmon is a good 
jumping-off place 
for the first 2; and 
for Plummer, Ce- 
cilville. To get to 
Cecilville, you turn 
off the road at Saw- 
yer’s Bar. 

The best side-streams of the main Sal- 
mon River (which is paralleled by the 
road to the junction with the Klamath 
River) are Nordhammer, Lewis, and 
Wolly creeks—each about 18 miles of 
good fishing. Above the headwaters of 
Wolly are the famous Marble Mountains. 
Instead of coming in from Yreka, it’s 
better to enter from Eureka for these 
creeks and necks-of-woods. 

Throughout all this region, writes Mr. 
Saye, game is plentiful in season, but 
in this rugged country whatever you get 
you earn. If it’s deer (and the season is 
still open—will be till the middle of the 
month) it’s likely to be blacktail. Siski- 
you County often leads the state in num- 
ber of deer shot. If it’s bear (season 
opens November 1) you'll likely find it 
in the Marble Mountains. 

U. S. Forest Service public camp- 
grounds are located: one (Finley Camp) 
on the road between Yreka and Forks 
of Salmon, one at Spring Flat on the 
Scott River road that crosses from the 
Yreka-Salmon road to the Klamath River 
road, and 4 along the Klamath River 
road (Fort Goff Creek near Seiad Val- 
ley, Pick-aw-ish near Happy Camp, 
Pearch Creek above Orleans, and Bluff 
Creek below Orleans). Pack outfits are 
located at Fort Jones, Etna, Finley Camp, 
Forks of Salmon, Somes Bar, and Cecil- 
ville, all on or near the ‘mountain road 
mentione abo ¢; and at Seiad Valley 
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To Rain 


To avoid ignition trouble from rain, 
park car’s nose to the wind. Otherwise 
rain may blow through hood louvers into 
coil and distributor. 

Old chains don’t always fit new tires. 
Check for alterations, or you may not 
emerge from an emergency, says the 
California State Automobile Association. 
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SUNSET 





























Companions in Comfort — with 


Modern Gas Heating on Guard 


Me all months are May to all 
ages—when a thermostat, instead of chance of 
the weather, governs temperature. 


With automatic gas heating, a flick of your fin- 
get whisks you to the sunny side of the calendar 
—summons instant, uniform warmth. Com plete 
winter air condition ‘ng may be added—assuring 
constant circulation of filtered air, with exact 
humidity control. 


If you now have heating that was installed 
years ago of is in. 2quate for present needs, it | 
will pay you to modernize. Have more heat at 
less fuel cost; enjoy even greater convenience. 


If you are still usin, a fuel characterized by smoke or 
soot, noise oi odor “elivery, storage, handling, work 


or dirt—change *» ©an, carefree, dependable, eco- 
nomical GAS ter, Attractive prices, extended 
terms, reduc vy, ~— Charges, lowered gas rates— 
all urge, “IX »)aestuan vy Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Inc. (4 non... anization of which your Gas ssi 


: iJ : 
Company 15 toot | Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
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'VEMBER 1926 


Select temperature desired and | 

THERMOSTAT be your reas 
Automatic or semi-automatic (push Bit. 
ton) regulation is now available at aa 
eos tar all gas heaters and furnaces, in 
cluding no-basement types. Inguire ofA 
pliance Dealers or Your Gas iy 


v v w 
ILLUSTR i 
a eo (upper right) is a2 recessed 
= ed radiator, seen in many newer hom Z 
es. 
apted to gas-fired steam or hot-water cen 


tral heatin 
& plants, as well ve) ae a 
steam units. as individual gas- 
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SUTTER AND KEARNY STREETS -: 
OAKLAND 
SAN JOSE 


3 SAN FRANCISCO STORES 
SACRAMENTO VALLEJO 


your daughter. 


brings. 
ways sought after. 


. radiant, poised .. . 


has been a grand success... . work .. 


in study . 


SEATTLE 


teenie this college senior is 


The Sunday afternoons 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SANTA ROSA 
PORTLAND 





at home or at the sorority house are 
incomplete without the gaiety her music 
She’s always included . . . al- 


* 


n the threshold of her tomorrows 


eager for the future. Her college career 
. activity ... 


play. Through it all her music has taken a major part 


especially in forming those associations and friendships that 
mean so much in the years ahead. Wherever she goes .. . 
the center of things. She has that expressive chanel that certain 
that music brings. She’s an ideal American 
girl, just as you want your little girl to be when she’s twenty-one. 


inward “something” 


In selecting a piano, Sherman, Clay is of great assistance ° 


On our floors you will find every worth-while 
piano, from the immortal Steinway to the newest 
streamlined console 
Chickering, Stroud, A. B. 
others, each the finest in its class. 
from $295 for the Betsy Ross Aldrich Spinet to 
$885 for a Steinway. Payments spread over three 


years make buying your piano an easy matter, 


and play, the 
Aldrich, and 


Prices range 


types. See, 


Chase, 


* This is the fourth eplsorte of a series/ 


the Ife of a a ittle girl. 
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How To Dig Shrubs . . 

This Month in the Garden (Camel- 
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English Cottage . . 1 
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PICK OF THE MONTH 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


hows and Celebrations 

Fall Flower Show, Busch Sunken Gardens, 
Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 1. See it if you can. 

4th Annual All-Breed Dog Show, Nov. 7-8, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Nov. 11, Oakland leads off Bay Bridge Cele- 
bration with military parade; night, fireworks 
and military ball 

Nov. 12-14, Bridge Celebration in San Fran- 
cisco. Formal opening morning of 12th, followed 
by air and aquatic events, Navy Ball. 13th, day 
parade; 14th, night parade, ‘‘Famous Bridges.”’ 

Auto shows: Portland, Nov. 22-29, Pac. Inter- 
n’t'l Livestock Bldg.; San Francisco, 14-21, 
Civic Aud.; Los Angeles, 14-22, Pan-Pacific Aud. 


fusic and the Theater 

Music without notes by the Kolisch String 
Quartet of Vienna, conducted by the famous left- 
handed violinist, Rudolph Kolisch. Nov. 1, Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse. 

It Can't Happen Here. Sinclair Lewis’ own 
dramatic adaptation of his book by that title, 
opening Oct. 27 and running through Nov. at 
Federal Theater Project houses in Tacoma, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Pride of Vienna, Irene Biller is billed at the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse in The Empress, 
Nov. 3-14. The playhouse isbigger and betterthan 
ever. Sidney Howard's Paths of Glory, Nov. 17-28. 

San Francisco Opera season, 16 performances 
with headline voices such as Flagstad, Melchior, 
Tibbett, Rethberg, Martinelli, Lehmann, Pinza. 
Opening Oct. 30, closing Nov. 22 (not nightly). 

Between and among opera appearances, Flag- 
stad, the greatest vocal find in years, will tour 
the Coast: Nov. 4, Sacramento; 9, Claremont 
College; 10, Los Angeles; 19, Seattle; 20, Port- 
land; 24, Santa Barbara. Melchior goes north to 
give a Wagner program with the Seattle Sym- 
phony, Nov. 9, and to appear in Tacoma on the 
10th. Lotte Lehmann, loved for her Lieder, sings 
in San Mateo Nov. 19 and in San Diego the 27th. 

Fritz Kreisler, who is still tops, will be heard 
8 times this month: Nov. 12, Seattle; 16, Port- 
land; 18, San Jose; 19, 24, Los Angeles; 20, Pasa- 
dena; 25, 29, San Francisco. 

One of the negro race’s greatest gifts to culture 
—Roland Hayes, tenor, Philharmonic Aud., Los 
Angeles, Nov. 20. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, with the Portland 

i’ Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 24; in concert, Phil- 

yy harmonic Aud., Los Angeles, Dec. 1. 

a Jooss Ballet, Nov. 28, Portland Public Aud. 

M}) Nothing like it anywhere. One number alone is 

Wworth the price of admission. 

19 King of the keys, Harold Bauer, pianist, plays 
on the San Mateo Country Concert series Nov. 30. 


rt Exhibits 


Bound to be good—Fine Books through 6 cen- 

\ turies. Fine design, craftsmanship, materials. 

Huntington Library, San Marino, during Nov. 

| Important photographers from Vancouver to 

|} Los Angeles represented in the exhibit at Mills 

« College Gallery, Oakland, showing now till Dec. 2. 

F Annual Exhibit of Calif. Watercolors, Founda- 

|} tion of Western Art, Los Angeles, Nov. 23-Dec. 
|¥ 26. Now till Nov. 14, Trends in Calif. Art. 


yports, Mostly Gridiron 


Team playing at home named first in each case. 
Nov. 7: Stanford-Wash; S. C.-Calif.; Ore.-U. C. 
L. A. at Portland; Wash. State-Ore. State; St. 
Mary's-Idaho. Nov. 11: San Francisco-Texas A. 
& M.; San Diego State-Marines. Nov. 14: Wash.- 
S. C. (a big event); Ore. State-Stanford at Port- 
land; Calif.-Ore.; U. C. L. A.-Wash. State. Nov. 
15: St. Mary's-Santa Clara. Noy. 21: The Big 
Game, Calif.-Stanford; Ore. State-Ore.; San 
Diego State-Santa Barbara State. Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 26: Wash.-Wash. State;S.C.-U.C.L.A. 

Racing daily except Sunday and Monday, at 
Tanforan till Nov. 11, at Bay Meadows Nov. 14- 
Dec. 19. 


it and Around San Francisco 


Chrysanthemum show, Nov. 2, by Marin 
County Garden Clubs, at San Rafael Improve- 
iment Club. 

Personalities and personages of the S. F. Opera 
season, at the Opera Tea, Fairmont Hotel,Nov. 5. 

For Bridge-mindeds, the S. F. Museum of Art 
features H. Oliver Albright’s watercolors of the 
Bay Bridge, Nov. 7-29. Also showing there (Oct. 

it} 25-Nov. 30) 19th Century American paintings. 

The enlarged Amberg-Hirth Studios, at 165 
'Post, feature a room devoted solely to Rena 
!Rosenthal, N. Y. stylist. 





AMERICA’S MOST COPIED RADIO- 


always a year ahead! 
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PUM ST aes 
“Prices slightly higher in West 


A SaaS mse ee ae | 
HAVE BEEN PROUD OF THEIR ZENITH 


Only Zenith Has All These Features 


Lightning Station Finder (Emde Spinner Method) 
Secret Volume Governor 

Foreign Station Locater 

Voice and High Fidelity Control 

Target Tuning 

Acoustic Adapter 

Visualized Controls 

Headphones for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Exclusive Zenith Features Patent-Protected 


**,.. the Indian thought his tent was a palace until 
he saw the white man’s home—’’ No matter what 
your present idea of a radio may be, see a Zenith 


and you'll have a new standard by which to judge. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 





New “Big 3” cruise thrill 
for West Coasters... 





You sail on Panama Pacific : 
luxury liners... sight-see in 
Mexico to your heart’s content 
. «then sail home again 


Come see Mexico this smooth- 
cruising, exciting way ... with 
Panama Pacific as your host! 

S. S. California, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—biggest ships ply- 
ing between California and New 
York—now call Westbound as 
well as Eastbound at Acapulco. 
From this historic Mexican port 
you are taken on fascinating ex- 
peditions into the interior (and 
back) by private motor cars. 

Visit lovely Taxco, Cuernava- 
ca, mile-high Mexico City, Acol- 
man, Pueblo, Toluca. See the Pa- 
lace of Cortez, the snow-crowned 
volcanoes of Ixtaccihautl and Po- 
pocatepetl, Xochimilco’s Float- 
ing Gardens, the famous pyra- 
mids of San Juan Teotihuacan 
-..-Many more points of interest. 

There’s a sailing every second 
week ... with choice of rates and 
length of tours. 


Hnama Prajtc Mine 


665 Market St., (Palace Hotel) San Francisco. 
Offices in Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
and all principal cities 


NEW RED, WHITE & BLUE STACKS! 


Write, ask your Travel 
Agent or call— 








PACIFIC oe COASTING 


To Ensenada and 
a Sun-Warmed Sea 





Tue sun is shining. Shimmering blue 
waters gently lap golden sands. In a re- 
born mood we breathe with quiet rapture 
the bright languorous air of Todos San- 
tos Bay. 

The magic carpet that takes us to this 
sweet and sunny Somewhere is a smooth 





paved road—a southbound highway that 
skirts the shore of San Diego Bay, waves 
a debonaire goodbye to Uncle Sam, rolls 
over rugged mountains, dips into flow- 
ered valleys, passes Mexican ranch- 
adobes and ancient missions, skims along 
a scenic fishing coast, and sets us down 
in a dream at Ensenada, Lower Califor- 
nia, Mexico. 

As soon as we cross the international 
boundary, though we don’t immediately 
start to tango and fandango, we com- 
mence to sense the rhythm of Mexico. 
Even the not-entirely-Mexican town of 
Tijuana, through which we enter the 
country, does something to us, with its 
bull-ring, its old Mexican fort, and its 
jai-alai stadium, 

Ten minutes takes us out of border 
Mexico into real Mexico. We ride past 
Rancho Gloria, set in the cupped hands 
of the mountains. As we ride through 
the quaint village of Rosarito, the air 
begins to have a born-of-the-waves fresh- 
ness that makes breathing a pleasure, 
We look Pacifiewards. Out in the shining 
distance little fishing boats accentuate 









































the vastness of the sea. 
Now we thread the Canyon of Rancho 
Morro, where cacti and yuccas sharply 
adorn the sombre hills. Then we curve 
back to the sea, to the broad blue sweep 
of Descanso Bay. From Medio Camino, 
where there’s an inn, we take a short 
side-trip to watch the surf come lashing 
through a natural arch in the rock. And 
we walk over to Mesquitito, a tiny fish- 
ing village like those along the Amalfi 
Drive, out from Naples. Back at Medio 
Camino, we sit, unhurried, sipping liquids 
long and cool. t 
When we've driven into the valley of 
the Rio Mision we’ve driven into the 18th 
Century. Here are the ruins of the mis- 
sion San Miguel Archangel, which was 
built in 1787 and was often used as ay 
fortress against the Indians. From the | 
mission valley we roll on up to La Rosa ib 
Canyon, altitude 1500 feet, the highest~ 
point of our drive. Then down into El” 
Tigre Valley, where amid live oak, coch- 
ineal cactus, and maguey, blue lupine © 
runs wild; and on to El Carmen and its 
lobster fisheries. Four miles farther, we 
see the little adobe where Robert Louis 
Stevenson, looking out one lucky day 
toward Todos Santos Islands, conceived | 
Treasure Island. 
Around a dramatic bend and we're at 
Ensenada, on Todos Santos Bay. 


Ensenada, an 
Enchanted Spot 


The beauty of Todos Santos Bay is 
something to make the heart ache. Its 
clear blue crescent, edged with firm white 
silky sand, is set in a crescent of moun- 
tains. On its gentle swells ride yachts and 
fishing boats. Over it flies an occasional 
leisurely pelican. The romance of Todos 
Santos Bay is something to make the 
blood tingle. Chinese and Portuguese 
pirates have anchored here, and Spanish 
explorers, and Walker the Filibuster, 
and gold-seekers, and English colonizers. 

Through the lazy unpaved streets of" 
Ensenada we wind our way behind a | 
mule sauntering under a load of wood. 
Ancient mellow adobe buildings stand as 
they have stood since the early Spanish 
beginnings. A red brick building remains 
as a survivor of the English colonization 
scheme in the Victorian era. 

Beyond the town and across the estu- 
ary, into which defeated Walker dumped | 
his cannon, is Playa Ensenada, a garden- |», 
set hotel 200 feet from the playa (beach) J, 
itself. Into a general scheme of Spanish | 
Colonial architecture, characterized by r 
patios, arches, tiled roofs, and bright § 
glazed-tile stairways, have been incor- % 
porated many beautiful things, each wit 
its story as well as its beauty. The arch- } 
way over the steps that lead to the ca- 4 
thedral-like dining room came from the 










































FOREIGN 
FOOTNOTES 


Que Hacer 
en Cuba 


“Cuba Libre” isn’t a patriotic cry, it’s a 
lrink. 

Don’t think a revolution js being 
aunched in your honor whe, on your 
irst night in Havana, explosions begin 
ibout 9 o'clock. It’s the “shot” from Ca- 
Yafia Fortress, announcing the hour. 

“Mafiana” is a Cuban’s way of saying 
0. 

A good scrap can come in a very small 
ackage. The Cuban cockfight draws as 
iger a crowd as any Spanish bullfight. 
Don’t entirely believe in names, The 
in Francisco Convent isn’t the San 
rancisco Convent at all — it’s the Ha- 
ana post office. 

There are no doorbells to ring in 
auba—only bronze hands to knock with. 

Practically everything in Cuba is built 
of mahogany. The rest is concrete. 

Roses go right around the calendar 
while the prices stand still. 

If you want to, do! You can skate the 
ength of Cuba on the rink-smooth Cen- 
ral Highway. Speed limit, 43 miles per 
tour. 

A foreigner need never be afraid of 
feing late for an appointment with a 
yuban. The latter will be later. 

Havana’s Cabafia Fortress, completed 
1 1774, cost Charles III of Spain $14,- 
00,000. He was quite put out that such 

costly thing couldn’t be seen across 
ae sea, 

Only workmen ‘wear gloves; only 
Orse-carriages carry umbrellas. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
sland (the Isle of Pines) is only a few 
ours from Havana. It has several rival 


Cuba wouldn’t be Cuba without rock- 
g chairs. 

Moros y Cristianos has nothing to do 
ith religious or race questions. It’s a 
opular dish, black beans and white rice. 

There ain’t no flies in Havana. 

Forty thousand silver dollars went into 
te making of the high altar of silver 
the “Big Church” at Camaguey. 

lieve it or not, Cuba has mountains 

.o 7,000 feet high. 

o the Cuban, the pre-depression era 
el tiempo de las vacas gordas (fat-cow 
mes). 

Don’t take literally the Cuban adage 
Jo el coco se toma el agua (Under the 
conut tree one drinks the coconut 
lk.) It’s their way of saying “Strike 















ule the iron is hot.” Taking it literally 
ght result in a coconut striking one’s 


Though you may refuse the Cuban’s 


rettes, and he yours, you'll under- 
d each other in the realm of cigars. 
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SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES . 


What! You’re 8oing to Paris? Why you lucky child! 


To say that you’re envied is putting it mild. 
You’re taking the French Line? Smart choice, I must Say. 


You sail from our own Coast? Explain, s’il vous plait. 


Oh, through the Canal? What a marvelous trip! 

And since it’s the French Line, I’m sure that the ship 
Will give you a 8ay time, for every last boat 

In that fleet may be called, and with truth, “France Afloat. ’’ 


TWO WAYS TO EUROPE 
—————__—_> iS EUROPE 


FROM NEW YORK 


FROM THE PACIFIC Coast 
on the 


via Panama Canal 
NORMANDIE, ILE DE FRANCE FAST CABIN CLASS LINERS 
CHAMPLAIN, PARIS, LAFAYETTE SAIL EVERY TWO WEEKS 


French Line 


SEATTLE -« VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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The safe way 







5 times Lasts 
easier and twice 
faster to as long 


apply 


Lacquerwax is the safe way to perpetual 
motor car beauty. 


It is perfection in new car protection. 
Lacquerwax has been tested under all 
climatic conditions for four years and has 
proven its ability to outwear and outlast 
any product now available for auto finish 
protection. 


WEATHERPROOF — WATERPROOF 
SPOTPROOF — SUNPROOF 


Buy Lacquerwax from your car dealer or 
service station. If they have not stocked 
it yet, ask them to get it for you from the 
following jobbers, or order direct. 

16 oz. can postpaid, $1. 


Lambert, ‘Co. < fecriesscries San Francisco 
Hencerson Brose. cscienc es ples -/s Sacramento 
Morris Auto Supply ICon ve ee. c.cceen eo. Stockton 
PM: SOUulen Sie cnninetat coteinn aoc grcul smal orate Napa 
Kramer Auto Supply... .¢. +--+ 5.0e ret ce os Eureka 
National Auto Parts .... =a . Vallejo 
Burlingame Auto Supply Co. . Burlingame 
Farnsworth & Callahan ............... San Jose 
Cox-Wellman ......... . Oakland 
Palo Alto Parts Co. .. . Palo Alto 
Lindley & Harrison . Fresno 


The Minute Man Products Co., Hartford, Conn. 


[ACQUERWAX 





“Folks this year have lots to be thank- 
ful for —for instance, they are thank- 
ful for the Halsco Land Yacht, 
which is adding so much more to 
their enjoyment of the Outdoors... 
We are thankful in its being the 
biggest-selling trailer in Cali- 
fornia.” Send for free, unique, 
illustrated booklet. . Dept. S-5. 


“Don't say trailer, say Halsco.” 


LAND YACHT CO. 


3587 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Soon rrEs Calif. 





ompare Halsco features witha any other trallert ( 
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Wruer Death Valley comes to life 
again Nov. 1, the official opening date, 
people who go there will find all the old 
delights and some new ones. Oiled road 
has been extended as far north as Scot- 
ty’s Castle and as far south as Bad Wa- 
ter. A new 5'4-mile trail has been built 
from the road at Mahogany Flat to the 
top of Telescope Peak, highest of the 
Death Valley summits. Several 4-room 
furnished cottages have been built at 
Furnace Creek Camp, rentable by the 
week or longer. 

The best road in is the Baker-Death 
Valley Junction road, a good oiled sur- 
face all the way. Those who enter by 
Darwin will find the evolution of that 
road not at the highest point of perfec- 
tion. Careful driving necessary between 
Darwin and Emigrant Canyon Junction. 

Tanner Motor Tours from Los An- 
geles to Death Valley start again this 
month. They leave every Tuesday, take 
4 days round trip, and include all the 
Death Valley highlights. Union Pacific 
rail travelers can change at Crucero to 
the Tonopah-Tidewater train which 
takes them to Death Valley Junction, 
where they’re met by Tanner cars and 
taken to Furnace Creek Inn. Santa Fe 
railers from San Francisco are met by 
Tanner at Barstow Mon. and Wed. 

A new, complete folder on Death Val- 
ley sights, roads, accommodations, etc., 
just off the press, is yours for a large 
stamped envelope sent to this department. 


[res y pe [- 
Down Go the _, >Re is! 


Rail Rates ae 


Regular all-year rail rates and special 
excursion rates have both come in for 
reductions again. In the all-year class, 
it’s the tourist rates that have dropped. 
\nd both kinds of special winter excur- 
sion rates have gone down: tourist and 
day coach tickets that are good for 6 
months on the round trip, and first class 
tickets good for 30 days round trip. Win- 
ter excursion rate tickets are on sale till 
May 14. Christmas excursion rates go 
into effect December 1 and stay in till 
January 1—all classes. 

What it will cost depends on the class 
used and the length of time gone. Write 
the Sunset Travel Service Department 
for costs from any point to any other. 





News from 
Out of the Sky 


Santa Barbara, Calif., has been added 
to the string of Pacific Coast cities 
joined by United Air Lines planes. A 
new schedule gives daily north- and 
southbound service between Santa Bar- 
bara and San Francisco, and Santa Bar- 
bara and Los Angeles. Northbound, 
planes leave Los Angeles at 9:45 am., 
reach Santa\ Barbara at 10:22 a.m., reach 
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Finance your next car 
(new or used) through 


Lowest cost! 
Establishes your 
bank credit! 
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cand x *& & & EVERYONE 
SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST AT 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTEL IN THE 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
$0 REASONABLE A 


* All the old culcural distinction of the facncile 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


* 
GEORGE D. SMITH, 


Manager “UUW wore 


oh SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 310 W, 6th St,, Los Angeles 
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San Francisco at 12:07 p.m. Southbound, | 


they leave San Francisco at 3:00 p.m., 
reach Santa Barbara at 4:50 p.m 
Los Angeles at 5:22 p.m 

be next on this air route, 




































, reach 
Monterey may 
it’s rumored. 

The only Pullman-style sleeper planes 
in the U.S. are now in operation between 
Los Angeles and New York on a twice- 
daily schedule. Planes leave Los Angeles 
at 4:30 p.m., and at 9:30 p.m., arriving 
in New York at 11:20 a.m. and 4:53 p.m. 
These large new Douglas sleepers, op- 
érated by American Air Lines, sleep 14 
passengers in upper and lower berths 
that make up 6 feet 5 inches long. Each 
plane carries separate dressing rooms for 
men and women; electric shavers for 
men; silverware-and-china-serviced 
meals; typewriter for public use; and a 
sky room. A sky room (drawing room in 
train parlance) is a completely enclosed 
2-berth section with private lavatory. 
Regular coast-to-coast air rates ($160 
One way and $288 round trip) apply. The 
sky room is extra fare. 

People have stopped gawking at Ma- 
nila-bound Clippers and have started 
gadding in them. Pan American Airways 
passenger-laden Clippers are clipping off 
the miles regularly now in a weekly 
Passenger service between Alameda Air- 
base and Manila. Overnight stops are 
made at Hawaii (17 to 18 hours away), 
Midway, Wake, and Gaum. Manila is 
some 60 hours from California. 

Unofficial gossip says that New Zea- 
land and Australia may soon be Clipper- 
shipped. 


~ ja dV 
\Mexico wtzen Ay ee 
}Scores Again .. #7. /\. 


Mexico’s a siren who lures ships in 
from the sea. Now it’s Panama Pacific 
Line deciding to stop her big liners at 
‘ropical Acapulco on the back-from-New 
York voyage as well as on the California- 
New York one. Which means there’s now 
rst class and tourist round trip to Aca- 
yulco, which is a delightful small resort- 
tity and one of the pleasantest gateways 
© Mexico’s wonders. 

Panama Pacific sails from San Fran- 

















isco and Los Angeles every 2 wecks. 
Acapulco is 5 and 4 days, respectively, 
istant from these cities. A homebound 
yoat calls at Acapulco 12 days later, so 
he round trip is about 3 weeks. Fare? 
Ine way first class, $80; one way tourist 
‘lass, $55; with most times of the year a 
5 percent instead of a 10 percent dis- 
‘ount on the round trip. 

You can spend the 12 days between 
oats, if you like, doing the chief sights 
f Mexico (including of course Mexico 
ty) by means of a Panama Pacific pri- 
‘ate motor tour. The tour combined with 
the first class round trip is $250, includ- 
ng all expenses except meals in Mexico 
‘ity; combined with the tourist class, 


4212.50. Write us for folders. 
| 


If your problem isn’t solved in the 
sunset travel columns, drop us a note 
enclosing the usual stamped envelope) 
ind we'll plan your trip, whatever its 
Bind. Address the Travel Service De- 
vartment, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacra- 
‘mento Street, San Francisco. 
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completely air-conditio 









EXTRA! 


Low summer fares to Ne 
City all winter, starting 2 
vember 1. Fot example, $ 
from San Francisco to Mexico 
City and back. And wee : 
summertime on our beautt u 
West Coast Route via Gus 
mas, Mazatlan and Guadala- 
jara. Go one way, return an- 
other, if you wish. 










EXTRA! 


or return limit on ten- 
a e ach-rourish fares between 
§. P. stations! You now have 
30 days to complete your 
roundtrip. (P.S.Our local a 
mer first class 21-day pra 
trips are extended through- 
out the winter. They eyerel 
2¢ a mile.) Try the train ¢ is 
winter for a fast, safe, com- 


fortable trip. 


SUMMER FARES 
cAST THIS WINTE 


See twice as much! Go east on 
one of Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes and return on 
a different one. See twice as 
much of the United States for 
no extra rail fare (from San 
Francisco and most Northern 
California points) . Many fine, 
fast trains to choose from—all 





























For the first time in Bory 
first class winter roun trip 
fares .to eastern cities are 
practically the same as oe 
summer fares. For example: 


CHICAGO 


AND BACK! 


86 


‘milar low fares to all east- 
Peat all winter. cous 
in air-conditioned standar 
Pullmans (plus berth). Re- 
turn limit 30 days. 


Low COACH & 
TOURIST FARES 


Winter coach and tourist 
roundtrips are low, ee 
example, you can 80 to a 
cago and back 1n ay a 
tioned chair cars for $ a 
or tourist sleeping cars or 
$79.95 (berth extra). Re- 
turn limit six months. 

































































Fordetails—see yourS.P.agentor write 


lane Al 
. McGinnis, Dept. SU 
SF icastae St., San Francisco 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY TED HUGGINS 


FOR NOVEMBER—SUNSET PRESENTS 


Whats New 


in Western Living 


The Face of 
the Magazine 


The reason why we didn’t the 
cover photograph in an actual room on 
Nob Hill was that we might have had 
to bother too many obliging people be- 
fore we found the particular color 
scheme we were after. We fired the shot 
in San Francisco’s Emporium, with Miss 
Lanette Scheeline, the designer of the 
viewful drapery, furnishing the view by 
means of watercolors and a cardboard 
panel, and the Emporium furnishing the 
furnishings. These last are, left-to-rightly, 
leatherbound chair; chromium coffee 
table, ashtray, and vase; Franciscan pot- 
tery cups; and chromium coffee-server. 
The flowers are ball dahlias, furnished 
by Water & Sun. 

Don’t you think the idea of fitting the 
pattern of draperies to the view besides 
fitting their colors to the room is quite 
an idea? Miss Scheeline’s work should 
be gotten through your regular decora- 
tor, who should deal with Nason and 
Jellett, 442 Post, San Francisco. The Bay 
Bridge pattern comes in any 3 colors, all 
all-fast, hand-printed on white or natural 
linen, and retails for $9.70 a yard 50 
inches wide. 


shoot 


Hail to 
the Bridge! 


The tape will be cut on November 12, 
and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, the world’s greatest, will be dedi- 
cated and formally opened 2 months be- 
fore the originally-set completion date. 
The dedication ceremonies that morning 
will be followed, throughout the days and 
nights of the 12th, 13th, and 14th, by a 
round of public festivities that will in- 
clude the Pacific Coast Championship 
Yacht Regatta, an air show, electrical 
and fireworks displays, plenty of parades, 
and gala balls galore. 

All California, in spirit if not in per- 
son, will share in the celebration, because 
the Bay Bridge is a state project, con- 
structed by private contractors super- 
vised by the State Department of Public 
Works, under the California Toll Bridge 


\uthority, of which Governor Frank F. 
Merriam is chairman. C. H. Purcell is 
Chief Engineer. 

The formal bridge opening will mean 
the closing of a long romantic story. 
Senator Leland Stanford suggested a 
trans-Bay bridge in 1867, and people took 
it about as seriously as they did the 
Bay bridge “Proclamation” of barmy 
Emperor Norton 2 years later. The idea 
put in fitful appearances numbers of times 
later until, on July 9, 1933, it made its 
bow as reality, and work actually began. 
The building of the Bridge has been 
a day-to-day drama for 50,000 attentive 
commuters, an attraction and subject of 
conversation for the whole Bay Region, 
and a current concern of the rest of the 
state, nation, and world. 

And well might the world watch. En- 
gineering precedents were being broken 
before its eyes. Never before had 2 su- 
spension bridges been erected “in tan- 
dem” as they were in order to span the 
West Bay crossing. Never before had 
towers raised themselves by hammer- 
head derricks, as did the towers in the 
West Bay. Never before had so heavy a 
cantilever bridge been fabricated in its 
final position, as was the main span of 
the East Bay crossing. Never before had 
piers been sunk by the caisson method 
from the surface down, through water 
and mud to rock bottom. 

Chances are that the beautiful Bay 
Bridge, of which the bridge proper is 
about 4%4 miles long, will remain the 
world’s greatest for more years than 
many. And when, if ever again, will a 
bridge be built combining 3 bridge types 
and a tunnel, and spanning a body of wa- 
ter like San Francisco Bay? 

The West Bay crossing was in itself 
an immense feat. The center anchorage, 
the place at which the main cables of the 
twin suspension bridges exert opposing 
horizontal pulls, is of a cubiture equal to 
2 Russ Buildings, or 2 Los Angeles 
City Halls, or 2 Seattle L. C. Smith 
Buildings. Into each main cable went 
17,464 wires of knife-blade-quality steel. 
The total length of cable wire is almost 
3 times around the earth. 

The Yerba Buena Island tunnel has 
the largest bore of any vehicular tunnel 
in the world. Three small bores were 


made and then broken through to join 
and form an arch, which was lined with 
concrete, and the main core was then 
removed. The earth and rock which the 
tunnel displaced went to add to the man- 
made Exposition grounds on the shoals 
north of the island. 

The main span of the East Bay cross- 
ing is the longest cantilever span in the 
U. S., the third longest in the world. 
(The bridge over the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec is 1800 feet to this one’s 1400; 
the Scotch Firth of Forth Bridge is 
1710). Piece by piece the steel units ex- 
tended to close the 1400-foot breach, and 
it was a proud workman who first 
walked across the joining. 

The rest of the way to the East Shore 
is bridged by 5 truss spans each 509 feet 


long, and 14 truss spans averaging 290 
feet. 
The upper deck of the bridge will 


carry 6 lanes of automobile traffic. An- 
nual capacity 24,000,000 cars. Tolls are 
about the same as ferry charges. They’ll 
be gradually reduced until, some time 
around 1955, the cost of the whole thing, 
estimated at $77,200,000, will have been 
entirely paid off. Then it will be a toll- 
free bridge, maintained by the state. 

On the lower deck, along with the 3 
truck lanes (annual capacity 6,000,000 
trucks) will be the 2 interurban train 
tracks. When the tracks are laid and the 
trans-Bay trains (annual capacity 50,000,- 
000 passengers) go into service, retiring 
the ferries, the passengers during the 
first year will probably number 42,600,000 
—equal to over a third of the population 
of the U.S. 

Though the Bay Bridge will become 
an accustomed sight in a familiar sky- 
line, its rhythmic lines and its glorious 
might will never cease to thrill. 


Weeds Break 
Into Society 


Believing that weeds are weeds only 
in a weedy environment, Amy McDermid 
and May Nichols of the Amymay Studio 
of Color and Design in Pasadena decided 
last fall to give the lowly weed a chance 
to prove its nettle. The idea was to stage 
a show in which anyone might display 
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any arrangement made entirely of weeds. 

The news ran like tumbleweeds in a 
high wind. Flower arrangers from all 
over southern California brought their 
offerings. The exhibits filled the studio 
and overflowed into the studio garden. 
Hundreds of people came to see how 
weeds would look in good garden society. 
The weeds stood up under the strain as 
long as they could, and then withered in 
the heat of fame. But the seed was sown. 

This fall when milkweeds began throw- 
ing away their silken tassels, people be- 
gan begging for another show in which 
to champion the proletariat of field and 
garden. And so on October 9 and 10, 


‘RITHMETIC. This Merrell Gage 

figure figures in the decoration of 

the entrance to El Centro Elemen- 

tary School, South Pasadena. Posed 
for by a pupil 


































Miss McDermid and Miss Nichols again 
opened Amymay Studio to the forgotten 
plants. Displays this year were even more 
startling than those of last. Almost twice 
as many people came to see them. The 
weed show has taken root in southern 
California. 


Professors 
Are Human 


Dorothy Cox Hesse, of Eugene, Ore., 
gave the University of Oregon Faculty 
some of their own medicine recently, put 
them under the microscope, and discov- 
ered what a swell bunch they are, what 
interesting hobbies they ride. 

Pipe organs and vocal chords are the 
musical sphere of John Stark Evans dur- 
ing class hours, for he’s organ teacher 
and choral director at the University. 
Comes a time, though, when even sweet 
song sounds sour, and then Mr. Evans 
makes tracks for his attic, with its model 
railroad. He finds it composes him. 

Around the walls of the T-shaped 
room runs a shelf, waist-high. Along the 
shelf run 200 feet of smooth, fast triple- 
rail track, 2% inches wide, Evans-planned 
and Evans-executed. (Three rails, mind 
you, instead of two. They’re made of 
sheet metal, and fit snugly into small 
grooves in tiny cedar ties.) Along the 
track runs a strong neat locomotive, 
pulling. 2 passenger-coaches and an ob- 
servation car, all brightly lighted. 

Standing beside a table in the attic, 
the musical railroader plays on the key- 
board of a remote control board, from 
which he flashes red and green signal 
lights, throws switches, puts the engine 
in reverse, or sends it roaring forward 
through a mountain tunnel and over a 
high-hung bridge. An automatic sema- 
phore, with lights and arm, stops the 
speeding train, holds it a brief moment, 
and releases it to sweep around a curve. 
There’s an electric crossing gate and 


an aluminum-painted, handmade wooden 
drawbridge. Before long, a power house, 
station houses, a wooden trestle, and an- 
other 200 feet of track will be part of 
Mr. Evans’s attic outfit. 

Perhaps because she deals with people 
and their problems in her work hours, 
Mrs. C. L. Schwering, Dean of Women 
at Eugene, likes miniature figures of all 
sorts in her play hours. On a large chest 
in the living room, Dean Schwering has 
a collection of more than 250 Tom 
Thumb things—animals and birds, people, 
dwellings, conveyances, odd bits of tiny 
pottery. 

Friends and student friends have helped 
gather together the strange Lilliputian 
assembly that includes geisha girls, sail- 
boats, cacti, totem poles, mice, toreadors, 
Dresden dolls, elephants, penguins, and 
even Katherine Cornell’s dog Flush. Es- 
pecially cherished by the lady who’s cre- 
ated this miniature world of people and 
things, are 4 brown-robed jovial monks, 
followers of St. Francis of Assisi. Dean 
Schwering, who often collects while she 
travels, hopes to bring home soon an 
Ethiopian warrior and a kangaroo, to 
add outlandish flavor to her minikin 
family. 

There are stamp-collectors and stamp- 
collectors, discovered Mrs. Hesse, even 
on the U. O. Faculty. Prof. Frederick S. 
Dunn, head of the Classical Languages 
Department, sees something fine and 
beautiful in each and every one of his 
15,000 stamps. He has not specialized 
during his 30 years of collecting, nor has 
he even said nay to other-than-postage 
stamps. Everything from rare, valuable 
postage stamps to wine bottle stamps, or 
even Christmas seals, may find its way 
to one of Prof. Dunn’s 6 loose-leaf al- 
bums. That’s the reason they’re so full 
of interest and variety. And that’s one of 
the reasons he’s so full of interest and 
variety. 

Hidden away in other departments, 
Mrs. Hesse found still other interesting 


LIMESTONE BIOGRAPHY. Merrell Gage, Santa Monica sculptor, carves 

stories in stone for California schools. Here, for the Roosevelt Elementary 

School in Santa Monica, he's carving the story of the mighty career that 
Theodore Roosevelt carved out for himself 
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OUTDOOR INTERIOR. The placita of La Fonda Hotel, Santa 

Fe, N. Mex., shows how charmingly Nature and the decorator, 

in this case Paul Lantz of Santa Fe, can codperate. The white 
all-metal chairs are springy 


hobby-riding professors. George Hop- 
kins, head of the Piano Department and 
a composer of note, designs, builds, and 
flies model airplanes. Wayne L. Morse, 
Dean of the Law School, breeds, trains, 
trades, and rides fine horses. James H. 
Gilbert, Dean of the Social Sciences, be- 
lieves humans shouldn’t forget how to 
walk, and walks 8 to 10 miles a day to 
remember. Howard R. Taylor, head of 
the Psychology Department, raises to 
perfection his 2 favorite vegetables, to- 
matoes and cabbages. And finally, the 
University President himself, C. Valen- 
tin Boyer, likes to walk and talk with 
hunting dogs and collies. 


East Gives West 
A Hand in Making Gloves 


The charming young Japanese lady, 
Mrs. Earl Tanbara, wife of Dollar Line’s 
Ady. Mgr. Tanbara, was convinced that 
the many western women who buy hand- 
made custom-built clothes should, in or- 
der to have the ensemble correct to the 
very fingertip, have made-to-order gloves 
too. In fact, why shouldn’t they make 
their own? 

Last summer Mrs. Tanbara, a home 
economics graduate of Oregon State Col- 
lege at Corvallis, started the fever on its 
way by giving gloving instruction at her 
alma mater. Now she teaches classes in 
San Francisco and Berkeley, and super- 
vises classes in Seattle, Portland, Los 
Angeles, and other cities, where groups 
of will-be glovers have been organized 
and teachers have been appointed. The 
whole concern is called the Glove Guild. 

“No matter how long or how short 
your fingers are, or even if they’re 
crooked,” says Mrs. Tanbara, “this way 
you can have gloves that really fit fault- 
lessly. And to many women this sort of 
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handiwork is the best sort of fun.” 
What’s more, it costs seldom more, and 
generally less, than buying gloves. 

It takes only 3 lessons to get the hang 
of it. The ready-to-sew gloves can be had 
at the classes, in suede, doeskin, kid, pig- 
skin, and imitation pigskin, and in a va- 
riety of colors, including greens and 
wines. They teach you how to make an 
accurate pattern of your hand, how to 
use the pattern to alter the unsewed 
glove material so as to provide for your 
hand’s individual characteristics, and then 
they teach you the technique of glove- 
sewing. 

An average pair of gloves will take 4 
hours of work. When you get good, which 
doesn’t take long, you can go into fancy 
styles and stitchings. Instruction is also 
given in making matching bags. 

The costs are small. For the series of 
3 needed lessons you pay $1.50. The 
ready-to-sew glove material costs from 
$1.50 to $3 per pair, depending upon the 
type of material. Needles—2 are needed 
—cost a nickel apiece. Thread comes to 
about 6 cents for a pair. 

People who want to glove themselves, 
or glove their neighbors for Christmas, 
can get information about classes from 
the Glove Guild, 465 Post St., San Fran- 


cisco. 


History Goes to 
A Watery Grave 


Some time next year one of Califor- 
nia’s landmarks will be erased. Old Fort 
Miller, its earliest adobes dating from 
1852, will be like a legendary city locked 
beneath the lapping waters of a legendary 
lake, when the San Joaquin River has 
risen 170 feet behind Friant Dam, now 
being built in Fresno County. 

Fort Miller’s life began in the winter 





TRASTERO, or Spanish cup- 

board, painted with patterns like 

a Spanish shawl's. In a corner of 
La Fonda's placita 





WALLFLOWERS. One of the 


decorations painted on the 
placita's walls by Mrs. Paul Lantz. 
Spanish tin-work lamp 


of 1845-6 when a Captain Barber, sent 
through Emigrant Gap by General Fre- 
mont, built a log fort there with his 
United States “army” of 7 men. Return- 
ing in 1852 with a larger army—a host, 
we might say—and a following of In- 
dians and their families, Barber made 
permanent camp, one of the first perma- 
nent Federal army camps in the state. 

The Indians built the adobes that stand 
on the spot today: the ancient low bak- 
ery; the fort infirmary, later to become 
Fresno County’s first schoolhouse; the 
hoosegow, now in ruins; and the bar- 
racks, one building now in ruins. Along 
with the buildings will go what are sup- 
posed to be California’s oldest orange 
trees, growing, green and unsuspecting, 
near one of the houses which used to 
be officers’ quarters. The 2-story adobe 
courthouse, Fresno County’s first, may 
possibly be salvaged before the water 
has its way. 

The new dam is just north of Friant, 
which is 20 miles northeast of Fresno. 


ENGLISH COTTAGE FOR A 
WESTERN HILLSIDE. THE 
HOME OF MR. AND MBS. 
CARREL WEAVER OF PIED- ~ 
MONT, CALIF. MILLER AND 
WARNECKE, ARCHITECTS 





Planning the 


Wirn this English cottage adapted 
to western conditions, Miller and War- 
necke, Oakland architects, answered the 
house question for Mr. and Mrs. Carrel 
Weaver of Piedmont, Calif. 

The Weavers’ lot was a wide one, on 
a steep hillside, and shaded by several 
towering eucalyptus trees. There was a 
view to consider. Mrs. Weaver had a 
preference for Early American furni- 
ture and hoped for rooms in which it 
could be used to the best effect. By the 
time the house was finished there would 
be a baby. With these problems in mind, 
the architects evolved the house shown 
on these pages. 

Because the house is on a hill, it was 
built to hug the ground, with long roof 
lines helping to tie the building: still 
closer into the landscape. Construction 
is of wood with brick veneer walls, 
painted white. The roof is of handsplit 
cedar shakes. Windows are steel case- 
ment. The garage, several steps below 
the house, has handmade doors, with 
the boards running vertically. The 
driveway leading from the street is an 
easy incline so that baby’s perambulator 
can be wheeled to the garage. 

The living room and dining room 
open onto the rear terrace and garden. 
Their windows look at the view. Walls 
are of canvas, painted. The living room 
ceiling is of wood. There’s no door 
from the kitchen into the dining room, 
thus giving more wall space for furni- 
ture in those rooms. A good-sized laun- 
dry adjoins the kitchen. A pleasant 
note in the upstairs rooms is the provi- 
sion made for books in 2 of the 3 bed- 
rooms. Windows in each of the 3 bed- 
rooms open to the view. 

The fence is decorative as well as 
utilitarian. Stepping stones connect the 
front terrace and the rear garden. In 
the angle between breakfast room and 
laundry is the dog house (not shown 
on the plan), built along the same lines 
as the big house, and neatly painted, 
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The large amount of roof-surface presented, and the simplicity and continuity of line, 
make the house look larger than it is. The bay window is like an old-fashioned English 
shop-window. Doors and several windows feature lintel-beams 
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Simplicity is the living room's middle name. The mantelshelf is simply a shelf. The 
windows (shown) repeat the simple lines of the French door (not shown). Furniture 
is as simple as solid comfort will allow. Decorations are a chosen few 
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Tu [S film shows how professional gar- 
deners dig up shrubs and trees which are 
to be transplanted to other situations, De- 
ciduous specimens can be dug bare- 
rooted after their leaves have dropped, 
but evergreens must have balls of earth 
enclosing the roots. From now until 
March is in most sections the time to dig 
and transplant shrubs and trees. During 
these months growth is nearly inactive, 
and the ground is damp and easy to dig. 

Figure 1 shows branches securely tied 
up with light rope, and the start of the 
digging of the ball. Use a flat spade 
rather than a shovel, as it’s much easier 
to shape the ball. Clear away loose sur- 
face dirt first. 

Figure 2. The ball has been neatly 
shaped and the final cut detaching it 
from the ground is about to be made. 

Figure 3. Cut stray roots with spade 
and lift specimen carefully by ball, not 
by trunk. 

Figure 4. Cut open stitched edges of 
ordinary burlap bag and place specimen 
in center. 

Figure 5. Pull a corner of the bag 
tightly around ball; then pull the oppo- 
site corner around tightly; do same to 
other 2 corners. Tie rope securely around 
neck of ball, then around ball. 

Figure 6. The specimen dug and ready 
to be transported anywhere. Remember 
to lift only by ball. 

Photos posed for Sunset by Peter 
Barizon, Golden Gate Park. 


Camellias That Bloom 
in the Fall 


The beautiful new fall-blooming ca- 
mellias start their pageant of flowers 
this month. Some varieties will bloom 
from now till February. A few of these 
fall bloomers planted in combination with 
the commonly planted japonica varieties, 
will give a camellia blooming season 
from October through April. 

The flowers are delightfully fragrant, 
a little like wild roses. Several varieties 
are double-flowered but the majority are 
either single or semi-double. Most of the 
flowers are borne in apple-blossom-like 
clusters. 

The fall bloomers, botanically known 
as Camellia sasanquas, don’t have the 
formal symmetry of the japonicas, but 
they’re beautifully graceful and have 
varied uses. Some make fine ground 
covers, others good pot plants, and still 
others splendid espaliers or wall-climbers. 

The best known fall-blooming variety 
is White Doves. It has double snowy 
flowers that are in bloom from October 
to February. It’s fine as a ground or wall 
cover or as a potted specimen. 

Another outstanding variety is Fugi 
No Mine. It has double white flowers 
and prominent yellow stamens. The 
blooms will scent the whole gardenyand 
last about as long as White Doves. Tanya, 


with deep rose flowers, blooms from Oc- 
tober to December. 

The culture of fall-blooming camellias 
is the same as that of the commoner 
varieties. Their hardiness, too, is the 
same. 

Prices range from $1.50 to $7.50 per 
plant, depending on the size and variety. 
Available from Coolidge Rare Plant 
Gardens, East Pasadena, Calif.; and 
Toichi Domoto, Hayward, Calif. 


Autumn Colors 
All Year ‘Round 


Everyone loves the fall foliage colors 
and regrets their coming to an end after 
a few short weeks. Not generally known 
is Fuchsia autumnale, which derives its 
name from its orange-and-bronzy foliage 
that all year ’round keeps autumn in the 
land. This fuchsia, also called Pillar of 
Gold and Meteor, is worth growing just 
for the colored leaves alone. Its flowers 
are attractive, too. The corolla is purple 
and the sepals are scarlet. 

Fuchsia autumnale is classed as a semi- 
trailer because it prefers to stay close to 
the ground and send out branches hori- 
zontally. It’s easy to grow it espalier- 
fashion along a fence or wall. 

The period of bloom is from April to 
November. 

In the colder parts where fuchsias 
aren't hardy enough to be grown outside 
throughout the year, this kind is fine in 
hanging baskets in sunporches or green- 
houses. 

Available from the Berkeley Horticul- 
tural Nursery, Berkeley; the Bungalow 
Nursery, Colma; Paul Howard, 250 S. 
La Brea, Los Angeles; H. L. Baake, 
West Los Angeles; and the Del Amo 
Nurseries, Compton; all Calif. Plants in 
4-inch pots sell for 25 cents each; larger 
plants at proportionately larger prices. 


Growing Hyacinths 
in Pots 


Peter Valinga, Bay Region bulb spe- 
cialist, believes more gardeners should 
grow hyacinths in pots for indoor bloom. 
He points out that everyone admires the 
potted hyacinths seen in florists’ shops at 
Christmas and says that they’re easily 
grown. He should know, for he was born 
in Holland and acquired his bulb knowl- 
edge from the old Dutch masters. 

Buy the ordinary size bulbs, says he. 
Generally, they cost 10 to 15 cents each. 
Varieties may be selected which will have 
white, yellow, rose, pink, carmine, laven- 
der, pale blue, or deep blue flowers. 

Plant 3 bulbs in a 6-inch pot. The soil 
mixture should be 2 parts garden loam, 
1 part peat moss, and 1 part sand, Over 
the drainage hole in the bottom of the 
pot, place several pieces of broken crock- 
ery. Fill the pots lightly with this soil 
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within an inch of the rim. 


mixture to 
Press the bulb into the soil until the tip 
of the bulb is even with the rim of the 


pot. Add another % inch of soil so that 
just the top is exposed. Avoid having the 
soil too firm, for the roots, finding too 
much resistance, will push the bulb up- 
ward. 

Then bury the pots & inches deep in 
the coolest place in the garden. Place a 
2-inch layer of cinders under the pots to 
keep worms from entering the pots. Keep 
them there until the roots have had a 
chance to develop and the sprout is about 
3 inches above the pot. It will take about 
10 or 12 weeks for this to come about. 

Lift the pots then, wash them off, and 
bring them into a room which is heated 
to a temperature of about 50 degrees. A 
higher temperature accelerates growth 
but weakens the colors. Keep the pots in 
subdued light until the sprout is a healthy 
green color. Then move to a spot near 
the window. Water every day. Pot cul- 
turists can expect their hyacinths planted 
now to bloom in late February, and their 
beautiful, scented flowers will be well 
worth the small investment. 


New Varieties 
of Perennial Phlox 


Hugh Logan, who has been horticul- 
turally inclined ever since he was knee- 
high to a spade, has a fancy for phloxes 
and so has been growing them for the 
past quarter of a century. At his home 
at Inverness, Calif. he has almost an 
acre of them in bloom from June to 
early August, and hundreds of garden 
folks come annually to view the showy 
spectacle. 

Mr. Logan buys the best varieties he 
can get. They come from the Northwest, 
the British Isles, and France and Ger- 
many. Out of the 40 varieties of phlox 
he is growing now, Mr. Logan believes 
that 12 of them are worthy of general 
cultivation. They'll do excellently in the 
Northwest, and will be almost as happy 
in California. All prefer sun in the 
Northwest; farther south they want par- 
tial shade except where noted. 

Flambeau, which came from France, 
is Mr. Logan’s favorite. The brilliant 
flame colored flowers come on fine 4- 
foot stalks. If pampered a bit, this phlox 
will go to 6 feet in height. It blooms 
during the first weeks of July and the 
flowers hardly fade. Stands sun. 

Leo Schlageter has huge trusses of 
scarlet-carmine flowers with dark cen- 
ters. Its average height is 4 feet. The 
flowers are at their best the first 3 weeks 
of July. Mr. Logan believes it’s the 
brightest variety yet. 


Captain Hauptman Koehl has deep red 


flowers. It’s 3 feet high and blooms the 
first 3 weeks in July. - 
Mia Ruy has beautiful white flowers 


_ that are borne on 4-foot stalks. The flow- 
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GARDEN 


CALENDAR 


FOR NOVEMBER 


What to Plant 


November is the beginning of the 
planting season for trees and shrubs. 
Get orders in to your nurseryman as 
quickly as possible — orders are filled 
in rotation and the early orderers get 
the best plants. Suburban gardeners 
who have space for fruit trees and 
vines should consult the nursery cat- 
alogs for new varieties and plan to 
try a few. Plant them now. Hasty 
gardeners who may have placed trees 
and shrubs in the wrong situations 
last year can safely transplant them 
now. See Garden Movie for proper 
transplanting technique. .. . The popu- 
lar spring bulbs such as tulips, daffo- 


dils, and hyacinths should go into the 
ground now. Keizetskroon is the only 
early-flowering tulip recommended 
for western gardeners, and it should 
be grown only in greenhouses for 
forcing. The early-flowering class of 
tulips needs longer and colder winters 
to reach perfection. Be sure to include 
a generous order for lilies. Planted 
now, they'll give fine flowers next 
summer. . . . Sweet peas for spring 
bloom may be had if seeds of the 
summer-flowering type are planted 
now. Wildflower seeds can be planted 
in the open ground any time this month 
or next. 


What to Prune -- What to Divide 


Do not hesitate to cut plenty of ber- 
ried branches from cotoneasters and 
pyracanthas for indoor decoration. 
This is beneficial cutting since it 
prunes the shrubs. Cut the branches 
to within 6 inches of the main stem. 
Future berrying branches break out 
from the 6-inch stubs and do their 
producing the second year. Japanese 
quinces should be pruned now, too. 
Thin out their tangled masses of 
branches in the center as well as the 
new growth that suckers at the base. 
Do not cut back last summer’s ripened 
branches more than ¥%; this is the 


wood that bears next year’s flowers. 

This month and next are busy 
months for plant division work. Most 
perennials can be lifted and divided 
now. Among the commoner ones 
ready are acanthus, armeria, campan- 
ulas, creeping veronicas, erigeron, 
gaillardia, hemerocallis, Japanese an- 
emone, mesembryanthemum, montbre- 
tias, Michaelmas daisy, oenothera, 
pentstemon, perennial cornflower, 
phlox (decussata and rockery varie- 
ties), polyanthus primrose, pyrethum, 
Shasta daisy, thalictrum, tritoma, 
vinca, and wall cress. 


Watering -- Fertilizing -- Spraying -- Upkeep 


Give lawns their final plant food for 
the year. The rains will carry it down 
to the grass roots. Rake up leaves 
(except eucalyptus or bay) and add 
them to the compost heap not a bon- 
fire. Bay Region gardeners can cut 
down the stalks and let their dahlias 
remain in the ground until planting 
time in March. Re-label the bulbs so 
there will be no spring planting mis- 
takes. Those who garden in. the in- 
terior valleys should dig dahlias now 
and store in a cellar. Gladiolus bulbs 
should be stored too. For storage 
treatment, see Tips For Tenderfeet, 
page 54. Oil lawnmowers and put them 
away for the winter. Give rhododen- 
drons and azaleas their annual mulch. 


The mulch should be 3 inches thick 
and preferably should consist of peat 
moss. Rotted pine needles or oak 
leaves are next best. 

Genista worms are best destroyed 
by spraying with Caltox or Cryolite. 
Use 4 to 6 tablespoonfuls of either to 
each gallon of water. Spray again in 
3 weeks. First spraying for peach 
blight and for bud blight of apricots 
should be applied between November 
15 and December 15. Spray with bor- 
deaux mixture using 1 pound of bor- 
deaux mixture to every 6 gallons of 
water. Repeat same spray in spring 
when the buds swell before the first 
blossoms open. Late February will be 
the time for the follow-up spray. 
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LAVATERA OLBIA, a fast-growing 

mallow, bears almost continuously 

these pink hollyhock-like flowers. 
Grows from 6 to 9 feet high 


CORREA PULCHELLA, or Austra- 
lian Fuchsia. The tubular-bell-shaped 
flowers are soft pink. The shrub is 
small, about I'/ feet high 


HYMENOSPORUM FLAVUM, a slender tree of 

25 feet, bears these trumpetal creamy-yellow 

flowers from April to July. They're deliciously 
scented, surpassing even orange blossoms 


ers are their nicest at Independence Day 
and continue until the end of July. 

Thor has red flowers with a bronze 
tint. A 5-foot variety that flowers early. 
The last 2 weeks of June finds Thor in 
all its glory. 

George Stipp has cardinal red flowers. 
The plants are 3 feet high and the bloom- 
ing period is the first 2 weeks of July. 

Europa is a fine white flowered variety. 
The plants are 4 feet high. The flowers 
usually bloom from the 10th to the 25th 
of July. 

Mrs. G. C. Simmons has royal purple 
flowers that do not fade. The plants are 
2 feet high and produce the best flow- 
ers during the first 3 weeks of July. Its 
color may be frowned upon by many 
gardeners, but if clumps of white phlox 
are planted with it too, a pleasing picture 
results. 

Opollo is one of the latest importa- 
tions of Mr. Logan’s. Opollo has white 
flowers that come on 3-foot stalks. If 
planted in partial shade, it will bloom 
from the middle of July to early Octo- 
ber. In the sun the blooming period will 
be cut one half. 

Dora, with rose pink flowers, blooms 
the first 2 weeks of August. The plants 
are ordinarily 4 feet high; with a little 
extra care they'll reach 6. Dora will stand 
the sun. 

In the Northwest, phlox are quite 
happy in full sun; because the summer 
is hot and dry and long in California, 
most varieties need partial shade. 

In the colder sections the young plants 
should be set out as soon as the soil is 
workable in the spring; in the milder 
sections, late October and November is 
the time to set them out. As phlox roots 
grow rapidly, they should be divided at 
the end of every 3 years, in October or 
November. New plants should be made 
from the vigorous outside growth of the 
root clumps. Discard the center section 
of the clumps. 

Plants of these named varieties are 
available for 30 cents each (except where 


noted) or $3 per dozen from Hugh Lo- 
gan, Inverness. Some of these varieties, 
and others, may be obtained at varying 
prices from Van’s Perennial Gardens, 
Puyallup, Wash.; William Borsch, Ma- 
plewood, Ore.; Hallawell’s, San Fran- 
cisco; Germain’s, Los Angeles; Howard 
& Smith, Montebello, Calif. 


New Type Lawn 
Isn't Grass 


Elmer E. Carr, nurseryman of Santa 
Cruz, Calif., finds that folks in many 
places in the West are interested in a 
new specialty of his—the Pinehurst 
Lawn. 

Interested firstly because it’s a lawn 
that requires no cutting. Secondly be- 
cause it requires less water than grass 
lawns. And thirdly because it thrives 
equally thrivingly in full sun or in shade. 
Demonstration plantings at Mr. Carr’s 
nursery demonstrate what the lawn will 
do in full sun, and that it does the same 
under eucalyptus. 

The general appearance is that of Irish 
moss, the plant used so much between 
stepping stones, but the green growth is 
deeper. And unlike Irish moss, the close- 
grown green surface doesn’t get humpy. 
If rolled once or twice a month it’s as 
smooth as a putting-green. In fact, it’s 
been predicted that they’ll be putting it 
on putting-greens. 

Pinehurst Lawn is very accommodat- 
ing in the matter of hardiness. It will 
stand a foot of snow or consistent sum- 
mer temperatures of 110 degrees. 

It’s easy to plant. Seed isn’t used. Sec- 
tions of lawn, grown in flats, are cut up 
with a knife or cleaver, or better yet a 
clover cutter. The pieces are broadcast 
over the prepared ground like bent grass 
stolons are when a bent grass lawn is 
being started. The pieces will grow to- 
gether and form a thick turf in 4 months 
if the soil is kept moist all the time. 

Those within driving distance should 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO., NILES, CALIF., AND ARMSTRONG NURSERIES, ONTARIO, CALIF, 
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CORNUS CAPITATA, the Evergreen Dogwood, 

is a double bill show. In June it has showy 

3-inch cream-colored flowers. Tnen in the fall 
dramatic scarlet fruits replace the flowers 
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Rhododendron Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, a Himalayan hybrid, 
with large creamy-white scented flowers. Fine for small 
gardens, because it's a compact grower 


crank up the family bus and go see Mr. 
Carr’s demonstration plantings. His nur- 
sery is located near the city limits of 
Santa Cruz—just off Soquel Avenue. A 
sign at 126 La Fonda Avenue directs you 
to it. 

One flat of Pinehurst Lawn costs $1.50. 
If 3 or more are purchased the charge 
is $1 per. One flat will plant an area of 
50 square feet. 


Sunset Lily 
Is a Honey 


Though it’s called the Sunset Lily, it 
didn’t get its name from Sunset Maga- 
sine. This fine July-blooming lily, with 
bright scarlet flowers with chrome yel- 
low centers, is winning new laurels every- 
where. It’s declared to be the best red 
lily yet, and European growers are as 
wild over it as the Americans. 

Miss Julia Clark, lily expert at Canby, 
Ore., says she hopes the Sunset Lily will 
soon be growing in every American gar- 
den. That's how sure she is of its ability 
to grow anywhere and please even the 
most fastidious gardeners. 

The Sunset Lily grows in full sun or 
partial shade. Where the sun really gets 
hot, plant the bulbs in partial shade. The 
bulbs grow best in a well-drained fertile 
soil. Plant the bulbs 10 inches deep, or, 
if the soil is heavy, dig 3 inches deeper 
and fill the extra depth with coarse sand. 
Plant the bulbs no later than this month 
—the sooner the better. 

The bulbs will develop into plants 5 
to 10 feet high crowned with many beau- 
tiful blossoms. About 8 feet is the aver- 
age height and about a dozen beautiful 
flowers is an average yield. After the 
plants have been established for several 
years, though, they get really bloomful. 
Reports have gone as high as 40 flowers 
to a single plant. 

Botanically, the Sunset Lily is known 
as Liliwm pardalinum variety giganteum. 
Carl Purdy, the famous western plant 
collector, believes the Sunset Lily is one 
of the late Luther Burbank’s hybrids 
distributed some years ago by him. 
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Other lily experts differ with Mr. 
Purdy. They say that the Sunset Lily is 
not a hybrid but a very superior variety 
of Lilium pardalinum, Their opinion is 
substantiated by Lee Harris, a Califor- 
nia naturalist, who has discovered a 
nearly identical native form in Humboldt 
county. 

Whoever’s right, plant several of these 
bulbs now. They’re buyable in Oregon 
from Yerex Lily Gardens, Tigard; Con- 
ley’s Blossom Farm, Eugene; Julia Clark, 
Canby; Edgar Kline, Oswego; and in 
California from Carl Purdy, Ukiah; and 
C. C. Navlet Co., San Francisco. Bulbs 
available in 3 sizes from most of these 
growers. Flowering size bulbs 50 cents 
each; large size 75 cents; and mammoth, 


$1.10. 


A Specialist Gives 
Tulip Advice 


Summarizing the results of his work 
with tulip bulbs during the last 20 years, 
Dr. David Griffith’s 64-page Department 
of Agriculture circular, Tulips, was re- 
cently published. The author, until his 
death shortly over a year ago, was senior 
horticulturist at the U. S. Bellingham 
Bulb Station at Bellingham, Wash., and 
friend to hundreds of western amateur 
and professional growers. The advice 
and results of his observations in his 
tulip studies are of particular interest 
to professional bulb growers, but ama- 
teurs will find in it many horticultural 
tid-bits, to help them grow better tulips. 

The circular discusses hardiness, where 
tulips can be grown, soils and fertilizers, 
planting, removal of flowers to stimulate 
bulb growth, when to dig the bulbs, cur- 
ing and handling, shipping, forcing, 
breeding, and insect pests and diseases. 
Simply and thoroughly written, the cir- 
cular will be of value to the “legion of 
plant students in the garden fraternity,” 
as Dr. Griffiths terms them. 

Copies of this circular on Tulips may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents each. Ask for Circular 372, 





ASTER FRUTICOSA, a 3-foot 

shrubby aster from South Africa, 

with deep lavender flowers. Thrives 
in dry sunny gardens 
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Blooms of STERCULIA DIVERSIFO- 
LIA, or Bottle Tree. Excellent shade 
tree for narrow parkways and for 
dry soil. Average height 25 feet 





New Chinese plant. ABELIA SCHU- 
MANNII bears beautiful pinkish- 
lavender flowers through spring and 
summer. Will be a general favorite 
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OLD FARM HOUSE | 
INTO COUNTRY HOME 


Words and Pictures about 
Dx. and Mrs. Lishop' s Place 
neat Portland. Bertha Stuart 
oF Portland was the Decorator 


The old farmhouse as is—a transformation that makes beholders rub 
THEIR lamps. This is the back of the house, with the loafing-porch 
with its soul-inviting view 


LIVING, 
ROOM 


DINING ROOM 


The Downstairs Floor-Plan of the Rebuilt House 













The old farmhouse as was, before 


Aladdin rubbed his lamp 


Tur little old farmhouse sat on its 
hillside, forgotten and forlorn. Its rotting 
floors were strewn with bricks from the 
fallen chimney. Its wallpaper hung in 
shreds. 

But its hand-hewn timbers were strong. 

The rebuilding of the house was the 
adventure of 2 women. The Decorator 
had great fun making the drawings-to- 
scale, then went her way, but came again 
whenever the call went out. The Mistress 
remained on duty forenoon and after- 
noon and night directing the work, a 
task involving more work than direction. 

The labor used, as on the early New 
England houses after which this was be- 
ing remodeled, was that of the nearest 
available hands. Only for the raising and 
shingling of the roof, the hanging of the 
wallpaper, the building of the great cen- 
tral chimney, and the installing of the 
air-conditioning furnace, did special skill- 
men climb the hills from town. 

The first move was to raise the roof 
and extend the rear walls, the long back- 
ward slope of the roof to cover a deep’ 
living porch and a service wing, with 
above them a row of dormers for guest 
rooms and bath. 

A living room with windows on 3 
sides was made by combining the parlor 
and the bay-windowed sitting room. The 
dining room retains its old proportions, 
and its original board ceiling has been 
reproduced. 

For a doorway between living and din- 
ing rooms, in a limited wall-space, a pair 
of doors, totaling the width of one door, 
was used. Two doors bought at a wreck- 
er’s warehouse for a song apiece were 
cut down for this purpose. 

The window end of the upper hall is 
fitted as a sewing room, with divers com- 
partments and drawers; into one of the 
former the sewing machine retires when 
its duty is done. 

The farmhouse isn’t finished. It’s wait- 
ing for green wooden shutters, a white 
picket fence, clipped hedges about service 
wing and flower garden, and more Amer- 
icana for downstairs furnishing. 

But it has electric refrigeration, the 
New York Philharmonic and the March 
of Time, a friendly shepherd dog and 
funny baby turkeys, and about 97 home- 
made cupboard doors. And little children 
love it. The farmhouse & happy again, 
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In its former form the farmhouse had no lower hall, 
went upstairs from the dining room. Guests enter this hall through 
the living porch 


and the stairs 


The living room is the su 
and the old parlor. The 


m of the addition of the old sitting room 


cupboard under the left-hand bookshelves 
is a wood-lift 
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Room Recipes 


A KITCHEN WITH TWO SINKS 


Mocu good work has been done in 
the field of kitchen planning, but there 
is still plenty of room for improvement 
in even the best of modern home kitch- 
ens. 

It isn’t a matter of equipment. That 
on the whole is excellent. Inventors and 
industrial designers and manufacturers 
have worked hard to give the home- 
making woman real help with the rou- 
tine tasks of cooking and cleaning. 

It’s the arrangement of equipment in a 
kitchen that is chiefly at fault. Architects 
do a pretty fair job of thinking out the 
processes of kitchen work; but few ar- 
chitects have ever seriously “kept house” 
over a period of months. Women, being 
women, are more inclined to put up with 
inconveniences, probably fussing and 
sputtering about them while so doing, 
than they are to think out the solutions 
to their basic problems of kitchen ar- 
rangement. 

Inspecting kitchens in new homes 
ranging all the way from $5,000 to $25,- 
000 in value, the same faults are ob- 
served over and over: 


1. There isn’t enough free working 
space. (If there’s anything annoying 
in mixing a cake or putting a pud- 
ding together, it’s to have to work 

_ with one’s face up against a cup- 
board door! Yet narrow little 
counter ledges with cupboards above 
them are the only working spaces 
provided in many a new and old 
house. No wonder maids won't stay.) 


2. There isn’t enough cupboard shelf 
and drawer space to store the 
kitchen utensils and linens without 
inefficient stacking and crowding. 





3. In trying to compromise between 
the demands for the convenient 
washing and drying and putting 
away of dishes, and the logical and 
sensible routines of the preparing 
and cooking and serving of food, 
convenience is sacrificed in both 


fields of work. 


Thinking it over, it appears that the 
old-fashioned butler’s pantry had much 
to commend it. It did separate the dish- 
washing and storing center from the 
food preparation center. It was, and still 
is, a pretty good arrangement for the 
larger home with a cook and a butler or 


This sketch shows the reverse 
or dish-washing side of the 
counter illustrated above. In 
a wall cabinet above the 
double sink are kept soap, 
cleansers and brushes. The 
slots at the end of the 
counter are for trays and 

large platters 


If you would like fur- 
ther details about 
this kitchen — color 
schemes, lists of uten- 
sils and supplies kept 
in each cabinet, etc. 
—send 6 cents in 
stamps to Room 
Recipes, Sunset Mag- 
azine, San Francisco 


A wide work counter 
with a sink on each 
side of its low parti- 
tion wall separates 
this medium-size 
kitchen into 2 de- 
partments, one de- 
voted to food prep- 
aration and cooking, 
the other to dish- 
washing and storage 


waitress. For the one-maid or maidless 
home, however, the butler’s pantry en- 
tails too much long-distance hiking be- 
tween kitchen and dining room. 

Why not divide a medium-sized home 
kitchen into 2 separate departments, one 
devoted solely to food preparation, the 
other to dish washing and storing? Well, 
why not? All it means is using 2 sinks 
instead of one, segregating the dish cup- 
boards near the dishwashing sink, group- 
ing the refrigerator, work cabinet, range, 
and second sink in such a way that work 
proceeds without a lot of waste motion; 
and placing food supplies and utensils 
where they are to be used. 

Illustrated on these pages is one inter- 
pretation of this idea, drawn up in the 
planning department of Peerless Built- 
In Fixture Co., Berkeley, Calif. Practi- 
cally any old kitchen can be rearranged 
to carry out the idea, and new homes 
can of course take full advantage of its 
convenience. 
































Routing the Trah pic 


(Gr JCERIES and green goods 
come into the kitchen through 
the service porch door shown at 
right. Perishables go into the re- 
frigerator, vegetables and or- 
anges into the bins beneath the 
sink, other supplies are put into 
their proper drawers or shelves. 
When a méal is being prepared, 
work “flows” toward the range; 
from it, finished foods go to the 
dining table. As each course is 
finished, soiled dishes are re- 
moved through the other dining 
room door to the dishwashing 
center, instead of cluttering up 
the food center with them. This 
leaves plenty of space for the 
arranging of salads or desserts. 
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Dimensions of kitchen 1174”x17’ 


For Top-of-Stove 
Cookery 


VecerasLes, meats, and ce- 
reals are made ready for cook- 
ing at the Vegetable Preparation 
Center, and popped onto the 
stove or into the oven. Knives and 
brushes hang above the counter, 
and there’s a can-opener on the 
partition wall, too. Between the 

dining room doors is a little 
fold-up table, for breakfasts or 
for the maid’s meals, and a desk 
‘with telephone and radio. A 
cleaning closet (it holds smocks 
‘and aprons and a mirror, too) 
‘nicely fills the corner wall space. 
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An Original Kitchen Plan 
by Genevieve A. Callahan 











Architectural Drawings by Alvin Fingado 


The 4aking Center 


Wiru the refrigerator at its 
left, opening toward the working 
surface, and the range at its 
right, the cabinet which serves 
as baking center is a grand place 
to work. Handy is the word for 
it, for everything used in baking 
anything — biscuits to birthday 
cake —is right where it can be 
reached without moving half a 
dozen cans and boxes to get at 
it. On the extra-broad work table 
surface stands the electric mixer. 
Narrow upper shelves hold sup- 
plies. Big drawers at the bottom 
hold baking pans. The wide shal- 
low drawers hold spoons, etc.; 
the narrow deep ones, metal- 
lined, are for flour and sugar. 





The Dish - Washing 
Center 


Wren it’s time to wash 
dishes, the soiled tableware that 
has been set down hurriedly on 
the long counter is scraped, 
rinsed, and stacked neatly at the 
right of the double sink; then it 
is washed in one compartment, 
scalded and drained in the other, 
polished and put back on the 
cupboard shelves in a_ jiffy. 
When it’s time to set the table 
for the next meal, it’s only a 
step through the swinging door 
from the dish cupboards to the 
dining table. Convenience itself! 
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FROM TOP TO TOE 
by Dorothy Dodds 


Casua is the name for our western 
spectator sports fashions. Other fall and 
winter clothés may take on a formal, 
grande dame air, but we insist upon sim- 
plicity in anything we wear as a sports 
looker-on. In fact, when one looks over 
the woolens and knits of new spectator 
suits, dresses, coats, and sweaters, one 
realizes that they're no more, no less, 
than campus fashions adapted to any age 
and size. Long ago, discerning college 
girls realized that simple lines, sturdy 
fabrics, and becoming colors were re- 
quired characteristics of an outdoor 
wardrobe. The same rules apply to ac- 
cessories—shoes comfortable for walk- 
ing; felt hats that look as though they 
intended, and that do intend, to stay on 
one’s head; practical gloves, pigskin pre- 
ferred; bags in a leather to match the 
shoes. 

Color looms large in the sports fashion 
picture*. . . assertive greens, warm rust- 
colors, lots of Scotch plaids, many origi- 
nal and daring combinations. We just 
have to mention a practically perfect 
under-coat dress that we saw in the Alma 
Walker shop at Palo Alto. It’s a sheer 
wool frock in the smart oatmeal shade 

. . peacock blue buttons march down 


j the back... a peacock suede belt with 


an important-looking buckle girdles the 
slim waistline the’ shoulders are 
squared, the neckline curves high, and 
the short skirt flares ... and with the 
dress was shown a peacock-blue felt hat, 
skyscraping feather to the front! Add to 
this a short sports swagger in one of the 
brownish-toned furs, and you're off to 
the football game. 

And that brings us back to the ensemble 
—that’s the comfortable way to assemble 
clothes that should warm as well as be- 
come you at November’s big games. Even 
a tweed suit should have its accompany- 
ing topcoat. For sheer wool and knit 
frocks the choice lies between the heavier 
type of fur-trimmed sports coat and the 
casual fur swagger. 


When winter winds blow full upon 
our eager faces we have to be more care- 
ful about our beauty routine. It goes 
without saying that make-up with sports 
clothes shouldn’t be obvious. We should 
strive after the healthful, natural look 
that’s in keeping with the outdoor life. 
But since most of us don our spectator 
togs for a few hours a week at a Satur- 
day football game, and spend the rest 
of the time’ at keeping the buttons on 
Junior’s clothes, or such-like indoor rec- 
reations, we must needs take time and 
forethought to achieve the desired effect. 

First of all (skip this paragraph if 
you golf or ride horseback in your spare 
time anyway) plan to take some syste- 
matic exercise every day—preferably out 
of doors. A good brisk walk does won- 
ders in stimulating circulation and toning 


the system. It can be taken on the way 
to market as well as any other time. For 
at least one errand a day, just forget that 
you have a car. In addition, return to 
those setting-up exercises, if you've 
drifted from them, and go through them 
once a day. They don’t have to be taken 
immediately upon arising if that hour 
presents the usual household complica- 
tions. An excellent time is just before 
you bathe and dress for the afternoon, 
when such matters as meal-planning and 
marketing have been put in order for the 
day. Anyhow, once every 24 hours, see 
that you do a series that will exercise 
every muscle in your body .. . to keep 
you limber and supple and firm. Remem- 
ber you can’t expect your foundation 
garment to do everything for you! 

Second of all, drink water. In winter 
our natural thirst diminishes and we 
have to remind ourselves. Just hold the 
thought that a confirmed habit of water- 
drinking is behind every case of radiant 
skin and sparkling eyes—and act accord- 
ingly. 

Third, be extravagant with your creams 
and lotions. It will pay you good returns 
in winter beauty. Select a good tissue 
cream that seems to do things for your 
skin. Use it every day. Go to bed at night 
with a goodly portion rubbed into the 
skin of your face and neck and elbows. 
Rise early enough in the morning to give 
your face a thorough awakening before 
you apply that hurried dash of powder 
and make-up that usually carries you 
through those zero hours. First cleanse 
the face, then pat on an astringent toning 
lotion. Your family will appreciate the 
immediate results at the breakfast table. 


So—to the feet. “The feet!” you say. 
“Ves,” we insist. Who can present a 
serene, unlined face if there are callouses, 
corns, or strained arches below it? In 
your new sports clothes with your sensi- 
bly-heeled oxfords, the world expects 
of you a graceful, swinging stride. If 
you really have corns of long-standing 
pain, or definite arch trouble, the only 
place for you to go is to the best chiropo- 
dist you can find. But the chances are 
that your foot aches are a result of ne- 
glect, and just possibly of shoes fitted 
too snug or short. Buy your shoes the 
exact size you know you should wear— 
even a trifle wider until you’ve corrected 
the discomfort. Take a look in one of 
those X-Ray machines found in most of 
the shoe shops, just to make sure that 
your vanity isn’t besting your judgment. 
It happens to all of us now and again. 
Then, along with your other beauty rou- 
tine, massage your feet every day, About 
the most effective way we know is to 
use one of those new Prophylactic foot 
brushes ($2) during your bath. They’re 
especially made to conform to the shape 
of your foot. The bristles help to remove 
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KENWOOD SUIT AND TOP- 
COAT. Suit of rust with a just- 
visible dark blue yarn worked 
in shadow pattern—very young, 
very “country.” Scotch plaid 
coat of brown, rust, dark blue, 
and tan. Suit and coat each 


$39.50 
RALLY—a breezy, dashing felt 
by Dobbs . . 510 


SWEATER, coarse-ribbed and 
turtle-necked in the most’ ap- 
proved sports fashion. An im- 


port °./ IAT SS SAO 
SHOES by I. Miller — Brown 
suede with alligator trim — 
seamless for comfort and flat- 
tering fit . $14.75 
BAG by Nat Lewis — brown 


$18.75 


Costume and accessories from 
Roos Bros. in San Francisco 


suede, string-stitched 


callouses while the foot muscles are be- 
ing massaged. 

Now—away to the games, And whether 
it clashes or contrasts with or matches 
your ensemble, be sure a gay corsage — 
in your favorite team’s colors is firmly 
pinned to your lapel. ' 
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A dangerous word 
when applied to a woman 





“Watch yourself,”” 
warns Frances Ingram 


« 


HEN a woman becomes ‘settled,’ she’s in dan- 
ger,” says Frances Ingram, noted beauty 
adviser. 

“By ‘settled’ I mean that frame of mind which 
makes a woman fee] that, having caught her street- 
car, she need no longer hurry. 

“She falls into an absorbing routine of home, 
husband, children. She lets herself be trapped by 
the endless everyday demands of living. Presently 
she’s standing still—and looks it. 

“Yet wholly unaware of what is happening, she 
only thinks of herself as being safely settled. 
“Well, let me tell you this. She may be settled 


but she isn’t safe! Husbands are human, you know. 


“Don’t let yourself go to seed. Get after that 
neglected skin and hair and figure. Regain that 
lost attractiveness!” 

Frances Ingram’s method of skin care is very 
simple. It requires no expensive beauty treatments, 
no elaborate set of creams. 


All you need is one complete, constructive cream 
which contains everything your skin needs to keep 
it young. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

When we are young, Miss Ingram explains, 
Nature supplies certain softening oils which keep 
our skin fine and firm and supple. But as we grow 
older Nature is less kind. 

Then we must supply them or our skin becomes 
prematurely old and develops harsh lines; loose, 


Sa eee 
saggy folds; excessive dryness; coarse pores; crepey 
texture, oiliness. 
This is just what Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does 
—it puts back into our skins these “young” oils 
which are so necessary for skin loveliness. 


This complete cream has helped many of the 
fairest stars in Hollywood preserve their beauty. It 
can help you. Give it a trial. Send coupon for a gen- 
erous supply and Frances Ingram’s Treatment Book. 


636 Fifth Ave., New York City 


cover partial cost of packing and mailing. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR A WEEK’S SUPPLY 
Frances Ingram, Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. B-116 


Please send me a week’s supply of Milkweed Cream 
and your Treatment Book. I enclose 6¢ in stamps to 


INGRAMS 


MILKWEED 
CREAM 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


Overnight Date Pie 
(Illustrated on this page) 


This date pie, so unusual and yet so simple to put together, is a grand one 
to try now that the new crop of dates from down near the Salton Sea is coming 
into the market. Its ingredients are few: 


















VEGETARIAN DINNER 


Tomato Aspic Salad with 
Mayonnaise 
Crackers Celery 
Mashed Turnips 
Fried Egg Plant 
Buttered Peas Harvard Beets 
Bran Muffins Quince Preserves 


% Overnight Date Pie 
Coffee 


1 pound of dates, pitted and cut small 

1 pint of thin sweet cream 

1 whole egg and 2 yolks, slightly beaten 

1 pie shell, unbaked 

Soak the cut-up dates overnight or for several 

hours in the cream. When ready to make the pie, 
stir in the beaten egg and yolks (the extra whites 
are saved for meringue), and pour into the unbaked 
pie shell. No upper crust is needed. Bake as you would a custard pie (a hot oven— 
450°—for 10 minutes, then reduce heat to 350° and bake until, when the point of a 
knife is inserted, it comes out clean). Spread roughly with meringue made by beat- 
ing the 2 egg whites stiff and beating in 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar, with a few 
gratings of orange rind for flavor if wished. Bake the meringue in a still slower 
oven (325°) for 15 to 20 minutes. Cool before serving. This pie is so rich and 
satisfying, it makes a happy ending for a vegetable plate meal. It is too rich to 
serve with a hearty dinner.—Mrs. H. P., Yuba City, Calif. 


Mock Oysters 


Oddly enough, these taste a great deal like real oysters. They are very simple 
to do. To serve 6 persons generously, mix the fol- 


lowing ingredients in the order listed: 


1% pounds of ground round or shoulder of beef 
1 cupful of canned tomatoes 
1 egg, unbeaten 
1 dozen crackers, rolled 
Salt and pepper to suit the taste 


Shape the mixture into patties the size of small 
oysters, and fry in shallow hot fat. Serve piping 
hot.—Mrs. H. S., Molalla, Ore. 


Special Turkey Stuffing 


To fill a 10-pound turkey the following ingredients will be needed: 


2 loaves of bread, 2 or 3 days old 

% to ¥% pound of butter 

2 large onions, diced 

2 pounds of fresh mushrooms, sliced 

8 cupfuls of diced celery 
A 4-inch twig of fresh thyme 
A 38-inch twig of fresh marjoram 
A 1-inch twig of fresh rosemary 

3 tablespoonfuls of minced parsley 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Crumble the bread into a large kettle, moisten it 
with hot water or stock so that it is soft but not wet, 


BUDGET STRETCHER 


Bouillon with Lemon Slices 
Crisp Crackers Pickles 
%& Mock Oysters Spinach 
Baked Banana Squas 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 


Lemon Chiffon Pie 
De-Caffeinated Coffee 














A DINNER TO BE 
THANKFUL FOR 


Fresh Shrimp and Celery Salad 
Crisp Crackers 
Pickles and Olives 
Roast Turkey with #Special 


Stuffing 
Seren Jelly Giblet Gravy 
iced Potatoes 
Buttered Green Peas 


x Honey Pie 


Coffee 





and let stand at the back of the range where it will 
keep warm. Fry the diced onions to a nice golden 
brown in butter, then turn them in with the bread, and in more butter in the same 
skillet fry the sliced mushrooms for about 5 minutes. Turn them also into the 
kettle of bread, and in more butter in the same skillet cook the diced celery gently 
until it is limp. Add it to the bread, with the herbs, and salt and pepper to taste. | 
No sage is necessary in this particular stuffing. Dried herbs, or prepared poultry 
seasoning, may be substituted for the fresh herbs if desired. 

Wash and dry the turkey inside and out, rub inside with softened butter and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, then spoon the stuffing lightly into the body cavity 
and inside the skin of the neck where the crop was removed. Skewer or sew § 
the openings shut, rub the be ith oil, and roast uncovered, basting occasionally 
with butter and hot water, allowing 20 to 25 minutes per pound. The turkey 

a ° * : . 

may be roasted at moderate temperature—350°—for the entire cooking period; 
or it may be seared in a hot oven—475°—for 15 or 20 minutes, then finished at 
350°.—C. J. MacM., San Francisco. 













You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Suns 
Magazine, San Francisco, For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused con 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and comple 
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GLOBE'Al” 
BISCUIT FLOUR 


OU probably buy your first package of Globe 

“Al” Biscuit Flour as a short-cut to deliciously 
fluffy biscuits. You’re delighted when you find that 
by merely adding water or milk you have perfect bis- 
cuits in a jiffy...the kind of biscuits men rave about. 
But that’s only half the story. 


















“Al” HONEY BUNS 


Almost every day, you'll find a thrifty new use for “Al” PEACH SHORTCAKE 
Globe “A1” Biscuit Flour. Try those delicious dishes z illite 
shown on the right. (The recipes are on the package). 


All these and hundreds of other good things almost 
“make themselves” when you use Globe “‘A1” Biscuit 
Flour, because the important ingredients are already 
measured and mixed for you...so carefully measured, 





so expertly mixed, that success 


i On A er 
E “Al” BACON MUFFINS 
is assured before you start. : 


But be sure you buy GLOBE 
“Al” Biscuit Flour...there is 
nothing “just as good”’! 


GLOBE MILLS 


' a casi LOS ANGELES *« SAN FRANCISCO * SACRA- 
fz | @ | 3 ~ MENTO* SAN DIEGO »* COLTON - OGDEN 


Jigs “Al” CHEESE ROLLETTES 
GLOBE “Al” PRODUCTS MAKE “Al” COOKS 


NOVEMBER 1026 
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Kitchen Cabinet 
Continued 


Stinson Beach Baked Ham 
(Illustrated on this page) 


Scrub a medium-sized ham and plunge it into 
boiling water containing 2 tablespoonfuls of mixed 
pickling spices. Simmer gently until tender—about 
3 to 3% hours for a 10 to 12 pound ham. Lift it 
out of the cooking water, and pare off about half 
of the skin, leaving the remainder on the smaller 
end of the ham in order to keep it moist until it is 
necessary to cut from that portion. 

Place the ham in a large shallow baking pan, and 
over the fat pour 14 cupful of grape juice. Dust the 
exposed fat with brown sugar and fine dry bread crumbs. Around the ham in the 
pan arrange well-washed whole green apples, one for each person, then add 1 
cupful of grape juice and 1 cupful of water in which % cupful of sugar has been 
dissolved. Put into a moderate oven (350°) and bake until the apples are tender— 
about 45 minutes—basting the apples occasionally with the grape syrup. Serve the 
whole ham on a large platter, with a garnish of lemon halves, ripe olives, and 
celery curls on lettuce. The apples may be served on a separate dish unless the 
platter is very large. The grape juice gravy remaining in the baking pan may be 
thickened with flour paste, using 1 tablespoonful of flour for each cupful of liquid, 
cooked until clear, and served in a sauceboat to accompany the ham. Delicious, 
all of it!—Mrs. W. B. L., Stinson Beach, Marin Co., Calif. 






HOLIDAY DINNER 


Crabmeat Salad with Tiny 
Cucumber Sandwiches 
% Stinson Beach Baked Ham 
and Apples 
Buttered String Beans 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Hot Rolls Cranberry Jelly 
Orange and Lemon Ice 
White Frosted Cup Cakes 
Coffee Salted Nuts Mints 



































Crab Mold de Luxe 


2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
¥% cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of chili sauce 


( 
1 eupful of pastry cream A PRETTY LUNCHEON . 

1 cupful of mayonnaise . thet 
1% cupful of fresh or canned crab eer ee a ( 
% cupful of grated American cheese Melba Toast Crackers 
Add the gelatine to the cold water and let stand Te ret ieee teak Rotts 
5 minutes. Heat the chili sauce in a double boiler, Youngberry Jam Apricot Jam t 
stir in the softened gelatine, and continue stirring Toasted Angel Cake } 


until dissolved. Remove from the heat, replace the Crende ces Conse 


hot water in the lower part of the double boiler 
with cold or ice water, and let the chili sauce mixture stand over it until cool but 
not stiff. Whip the cream, and fold in first the mayonnaise, then the chili sauce, and 
finally the picked-over crab meat and the grated cheese. A couple of sweet pickles, 
chopped fine, are an excellent addition. Pour into a mold—ring or otherwise—and 
chill until firm. Turn out and serve on lettuce or chicory, garnished with quartered 
or stuffed small tomatoes, tiny boiled artichokes, rings of green pepper, and ripe 
olives. Thousand Island dressing may be passed at the table, though no dressing is 
needed. I have successfully used canned tuna in place of the crab meat.—Mrs. H. J., 
Tumwater, Wash. 





Honey Pie 
This is truly a honey of a pie, as the youngsters say. It doesn’t call for honey, | ¢ 
but its flavor suggests that sweet. I have been making it for about 40 years, 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners and all through the cranberry season, A 
and have never yet seen the recipe in print or met anyone who knew how to ; 
make it. L 


First, make ordinary pastry, using prepared pie crust mix or your favorite 
recipe. Roll out quite thin, spread a thin layer of shortening over the dough, 
roll up as for jelly roll and set aside in a cool place until needed; then roll 
out again into a medium-thin sheet and line a deep pie pan as usual. For the 
filling, you will need: 

1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of cranberries, picked over and washed 

1 cupful of cream 1 cupful of seeded raisins 

Mix the cream and sugar in a saucepan, and heat, stirring, until the sugar 
is dissolved. Scatter the cranberries and raisins evenly over the bottom crust, — 
and pour the hot cream and sugar over them. Roll out the remaining pastry, — 
cut into strips about 4 inch wide, and make a lattice top crust, pinching the edges 
or marking them with a fork to make a fancy finish, Bake in a hot oven (450°) 
for the first 10 minutes, then lower the heat to 350° and continue baking about 25 to 
35 minutes, or until the cranberries are cooked and the crust nicely tinged with 
brown, Serve before it gets quite cold—Mrs. A. A. B., San Miguel, Calif. 
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PEACHES 
Like the pears—superbly matched! 


For dishes like this to look and taste their 
loveliest, be sure to use Libby’s Peaches. 
Like Libby’s Pears, these luscious peaches 
are superbly matched for size, shape, 
color, texture. Yet they cost you no more 
than ordinary brands! To make the hand- 
some dessert above: Heat 4c. milk to boil- 
ing. Makea paste with 8 tbsps. cornstarch, 
4c. sugar, % tsp.saltandalittlecold water; 
add to hot milk and stir until thick and 
smooth. Soak 1% tbsps. gelatin in a little 
cold water; dissolve in hot mixture; add 1 
tsp. vanillaand 4%tsp.almond extract. Place 
Libby’s Peaches cut side down in an angel 
cake pan. Cover with pudding (pan 
should be only % full); chill until firm. 
Unmold, and fill hollows with 1 c. straw- 
berry gelatin which has been whipped 
just as it becomes firm. Top with nut 
meats. (Serves 6) 





FRUIT COCKTAIL already made! 


A medley of five delectable fruits—Cali- 
fornia peaches, pears, grapes, maraschino 
cherries, and Hawaiian pineapple— 
Libby’s new Fruit Cocktail is a triumph 
of flavor blending. And, all ready to serve, 
it’s a notable time-saver, too. Above you 
see Libby’s.Fruit Cocktail, Party Style— 
topped with orange or mint sherbet. 


100 Lpbyo— 
: FOODS 


ALL AS FINE AS LIBBY’S PEARS 
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@ Add a festive air 
to your turkey platter with a tempt- 
ing circle of baked apples, filled with 
golden Tillamook Cheese melted to 
creamy richness. Delicious for every- 
day meals, too! 


Tillamook is the favorite cheese 
for cooking because of its perfect 
texture and matchless flavor. It is 
rich in health-protecting vitamins— 
and every pound has the food value 
of nearly five quarts of milk. 


Keep Tillamook Cheese on hand 
for refreshing snacks . . . and for 
new combinations with other foods 
that add zest to your meals. 


NEW Tillamook Radio Program 
10 a.m. every Friday 
KFI KPO KGW KOMO KHQ 


Look 
or 
Lae Pll) g 


on every slice 
and loaf 





Tillamook Co. Creamery Assn., Tillamook, Ore. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me free of charge, 
one copy of your 40-page illustrated 
cook book of prize-winning recipes. 


Name __ 





4M3¢ 
Address 








KITCHENEWS 


A smokeless broiler that swings out at a con- 
venient height when the door is opened, and 
centered burners with a hinged enamel cover- 
all, are 2 new features of the Magic Chef 
gas range, Series 3700. Price $139.50 


A neat wire rack holding 3 heat- 

proof glass cups with shining 

aluminum covers —that's a de- 

scription of the Pyrex cup cooker, 

useful for dozens of things. Price, 
79 cents a set 











Steaks or chops reach the table piping 
hot on this new ae Magnalite Siz- 


zling Host-Platter. End compartments hold 

vegetables. Wooden handles (shown de- 

tached in lower cut) protect hands and 
table from heat. Price $6.75 





Kitchens need filing systems for supplies and utensils, This is the way 
designers for the Crane Co. solve the problem in their cabinets 
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FALL INSPIRATIONS 
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N° WORDS CAN really describe the downright delicious- 
ness a Formay-wise cook can produce with fall apples! 
You have to experience Formay pastry. For instance 
—feel the ‘‘springiness’”’ of the dough under your rolling 
pin... taste the extra flaky crust that comes out of your 
oven! You have to see for yourself how speedily Formay 
creams ... how light it makes cake batters ... what a 
feathery, fine texture it gives to the finished cake! 

It’s these extra advantages that have made Formay 
the one shortening for discriminating cooks all up and 
down the Coast. Formay makes the difference between 
ordinary cakes and pies and biscuits, and extra deli- 
cious ones. Many, many home makers have discov- 
ered that’s honestly true! Get a can of Formay from your 
dealer today. Use it just once and you’ll be convinced. 
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the fruit with extra 
tender pastry and 
feathery cake 
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FOLKs who are fussy about 
fudge say “it’s tops.” It’s light, 
smooth, creamy! Here’s how: 


* 2% cups sugar; % cup 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Choco- 
late; 44 cup cornsyrup; 4% cup 
boiling water; 2 egg whites; 
lg teaspoon salt; 1 dessert 
spoon butter; 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla; 1 cup chopped walnuts. 





All measures level. Mix sugar 
and Ghirardelli’s Ground Choc- 
olate;add syrup which has been 
mixed with the boiling water; 
cook to soft ball stage (about 
236° F.) stirring until ingredients 
dissolve and then occasionally 
to prevent burning. Beat egg 
whites until BUR dud almoat dry, 
adding salt while beating. Beat 
one-third of the cooked mixture 
into the egg whites. Then, cook 
remainder of mixture until 
the crack ball stage is reached 
(270° F.). Add to egg white 
mixture, beating constantly for 
about two minutes; add butter. 
Beat again for threeminutes and 
add vanilla and nuts. When mix- 
ture piles up ribbon fashion and 
still has a glossy surface, pour 
in buttered pan. Makes about 
two pounds of fudge. 

CAUTION: If you choose a rainy day 
on which to make this fudge, you may 


find that it won’t harden satisfactor- 
ily; just try it again on a sunny day. 


SAY GEAR-AR-DELLY 











... and folks who are fussy 
about their desserts say 
Ghirardelli’s tops ’em all! 
Not only in flavor but in 
convenience! No grating; no 
melting... already ground, 
ready for you! The coupon 
below will bring you our “= 

new “Sweet Sixteen” Recipe Packet. 


D. Ghirardelli Company, 

910 No. Point St., San Francisco 
Please send me, free, the new 
edition of your famous ““Swerr 
SIXTEEN’’ Recipe PACKET, [S6] 





Name. 





Address. 
















Try a 
Chili Supper 


Guacamole, Chile con Carne, Frijoles, 
Caramelo —aren’t these names as en- 
chanting as Guadalajara, Navajoa, and 
Mazatlan? Moreover, the menu for a 
chile supper can carry with it the bubble 
glass, hammered tin, colorful pottery, and 
gay Mexican cloths that these cities of 
old Mexico suggest. 

Not that these wares are necessary for 
a chile supper, but they do give atmos- 
phere, that something which makes any 
meal a feast. And they’re so attractive 
that you'll find yourself using them for 
many a meal minus Mexican flair. So 
choose from these, or use your own pot- 
tery and gaily striped doilies or luncheon 
cloths. Use as a centerpiece a string of 
painted gourds and lacquered peppers 
straight from Mexico City, or fill a pot- 
tery bowl with vegetables—silver-skinned 
onions, peppers red and green, fat and 
slim, an eggplant perhaps, even the lowly 
garlic threaded on strings and festooned 
over the table. Or a cactus-garden-in-a- 


Mexican Indians make the 
heat-proof pottery used 
on the table above and 
shown close-up at right. 
The 19-piece chili supper 
set (a large covered cas- 
serole, a large and a 
small serving plate, 8 
salad-size plates, and 8 
bowls), of glowing brown 
ware with crude designs 
in white, sells for $6.50 
prepaid, from the Old 
Mexico Shop, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 





Mexican Menu 


Guacamole 
(Avocado Salad) 

Chile con Carne Frijoles 
(Meat with Chile) (Mexican Beans) 
Crackling Bread 
Quince Butter or 
Green Fig Preserves 
Caramelo 
Coffee 





bowl will serve the purpose equally well. 
Now for the meal. Remember, Mexi- 
can cookery is tedious. It isn’t difficult, 
but a great deal of time is spent in pre- 
paring the foods. Yet the joy of it is, 
most of it can be made up in the morn- 
ing or even the day before, which means 
a cool, calm, and collected hostess at 
meal time. Perfect for after a football 
game, this chile supper. Grand any time 
during the rainy season of holidays. 
The Guacamole or avocado salad 
consists of 3 medium sized avocados, 
mashed not too fine, with a teaspoonful 
of chili powder, a_tablespoonful of 
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minced onion, and half a teaspoonful 
of salt added; and one large tomato 
(ripe but solid) cut in fairly large pieces, 
and a cupful of chopped celery stirred in 
Add French dressing, half a cupful or so, 
chill, and serve on a big plate of 
shredded lettuce, accompanied by tortilla 
chips. 


CHILI CON CARNE 


Heat 2 tablespoonfuls of shortening or 
drippings in a heavy skillet, and add 
1 large onion, chopped fine 
83 medium cloves of garlic, minced 
2 pounds of beef, cut in small cubes 
1 pound of fresh pork shoulder, cubed 
Brown the meat cubes nicely on all 
sides, then cover and allow to steam 
about 20 minutes. Next, add 
1 No. 2% can of tomatoes, sieved 
1 tablespoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of oregano (don't fret if 
you can't get it) 
3 small bay leaves 
1 cupful of chili pulp (bought at Mexican 
store) OR 
6 tablespoonfuls of chile powder mixed 
with 
1 tablespoonful of flour, and 
A little water to moisten 
Let simmer for 1% hours, then add 


1 cupful of minced ripe olives 
¥%, cupful or more of olive liquor or water 
Let cook for another half hour, and 
serve. 
CARAMELO 


This recipe, from Marguerite Leyba of 
Pefia Blanca, N. Mex., makes a perfect 
ending for a chile supper. It will keep 
indefinitely in the refrigerator. 

Place in a heavy skillet over very low 
heat 1 cupful of granulated sugar, and 
let melt without stirring. When it be- 
comes a pale golden brown syrup, slowly 
add 34 cupful of water, hot or cold, and 
allow it to boil up until smooth. (The 
hard mass will dissolve as it boils.) Mix 
together 1% cupful of brown or granu- 
lated sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls of flour, % 
cupful of cold water, and a dash of salt. 
Carefully stir this mixture into the syrup, 
and allow to boil hard about 3 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Add 1 teaspoonful of 
vanilla, %4 teaspoonful of cinnamon and 
a tablespoonful of butter. 

Pour the pudding into a bow], and chill. 
Shortly before serving, stir in 34 to 1 
cupful of chopped walnuts or shaved al- 
monds. Put not more than 3 tablespoon- 
fuls in a little cup or shallow sherbet 
glass for each portion, and top with 
whipped cream, sprinkled with cinnamon 
or not, as desired. — Ella Lehr Nisja. 


More About 
the Table 


Hammered tin bowl ($3.95) and can- 
dlesticks ($3 a pair), small round pottery 
bowl with cover ($1.50) and ash ‘tray 
($1), all from Chas. Brown and Sons. 
“Charm string” of lacquered pods and 
gourds used as centerpiece ($1.95), ob- 
long bowl ($1.50), and mugs ($.75 each), 
from The Emporium. Hand-crocheted 
place mats, cream with red, green, and 
black stripes, $3.50 for 5-piece set. (Or- 
der through Sunset.) Chili supper set (19 
pieces, prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in the West, $6.50), from Old 
Mexico Shop, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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AND THE ALERT HOUSEWIFE KNOWS IT | 


THIS DRESSING 
IS DELICIOUS, 
WHERE DO YOU 


(LL TRY THAT ON HARRY 

TONIGHT. HE'S ALWAYS 

KICKING ABOUT MY 
SALAD DRESSING. 


IF YOU USE 


MAZOLA. § 





MAZOLA cs hee Salad O with Garacter 


Crested ftom the heat. of 4 ipened Lolden Ctr. 
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“YOU MAKE IT-WITH 
WHAT AND HOW? 


% RECIPE FOR MAZOLA FRENCH DRESSING 
% CUP MAZOLA j 
J TABLESPOONS VINEGAR 
BEAT THOROUGHLY AND USE WITH ANY VEGETABLE, 
MEAT OR FISH SALAD. 


Ye TEASPOON SALT 
% TEASPOON WHITE PEPPER 


AT LAST—YOU SEEM TO 
HAVE FOUND THE SECRET 
OF MAKING A PERFECT 
SALAD DRESSING. 


“\._MALOLA. 
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your meals with 


MUSHROOMS 





Mushrooms can dress up an everyday 
meal, transform old standby dishes into 
those that make the family clear up the 
platter. And, for any special occasion, 
it’s easy to create a tasty, inexpensive 
culinary triumph that’s sure to make all 
the women present wish they had the 
recipe. 

For best results in cooking, you'll 
want the finest mushrooms you can get 
...plump and tender, brought to you 
with the rich “fresh” flavor that ordi- 
narily disappears so quickly—so try 
Jacob Mushrooms. They are all hot- 
house grown from strains developed 
after years of experimentation... in- 
spected, cooked and canned within three 
hours of picking. They come to you 
crisp and unbruised, with all the delight- 
ful flavor and goodness captured and 
preserved in the can. 

Your grocer has Jacob Mushrooms in 
all varieties—buttons, slices, pieces and 
stems, and mushroom broth. Keep sev- 
eral cans on your kitchen shelf—there 
are so many times when they can bright- 
en up your meals...easily, quickly and 
inexpensively. 





TRY THIS WITH YOUR 
THANKSGIVING TURKEY 


MUSHROOM DRESSING 


(Stuffing for game, roasts, eggplant, etc.) 
Melt 2 tbsp. butter. Add one 4 oz. can 


Jacob Mushrooms and liquid from can, 
1 tsp. minced green pepper and one of 
onion, 1 cup soft bread crumbs, 1/2 tsp. 
salt, 1/4, tsp. pepper. 





FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK—Write for booklet 
“Twenty Tested Mushroom Recipes?’ Address Mail- 
liard & Schmeidell, 203 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast distributors, Jacob Mushrooms. 


Hothouse Grown 


MUSHROOMS 





COOKING BY 
THE CALENDAR 
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Pear Crisp ala 
Rogue River Valley 


Apple Crisp has long been a favorite 
fall and winter dessert. Pears done in 
the same way are equally delicious, says 
Mrs. H. B. Ellis, of Beagle, Ore., in the 
Rogue River Valley where grand pears 
are produced. Here is Mrs. Ellis’ exact 
recipe, in amounts to serve 4 to 6 per- 
sons. 

4 Anjou or Bartlett pears 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
\% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
¥% cupful of water 

1 cupful of sugar 

%4 cupful of flour 

¥% cupful of butter 

Peel and slice the pears into a buttered 
casserole, sprinkle with the spices, and 
add the lemon juice and water. Mix the 
sugar and flour, and work in the butter 
to make a crumbly mixture. Spread this 
over the pears, and bake, uncovered, in 
a moderate oven (375°) for about an 
hour, or until the pears are tender and 
the crumbly crust crisp and_ lightly 
browned. Serve warm, with plain or 
whipped cream. Canned pears may be 
treated in this same way. 


Different Raw 
Cranberry Relish 


Raw cranberry relishes have grown in 
popularity the past few years. All of 
them we have tried have been good, but 
this one, submitted by Mrs. H. Van 
Wyk, of Seattle, has a little extra zip 
that makes it extra interesting. Here is 
the how of it. 

1 pound of cranberries 
Grated rind and juice of 1 large orange 
Juice of half a lemon 
¥, teaspoonful of salt 
¥% teaspoonful of cayenne pepper 
¥%, cupful (or more) of sugar 

Wash and pick over the cranberries, 
then put them through the food grinder, 
using the medium knife. Add the other 
ingredients, and let stand a few hours 
before using. As much as 2 cupfuls of 
sugar may be used if you like a sweet 
relish better than a very tart one. One- 
third cupful of crushed pineapple may 
be substituted for the orange juice. Al- 
together, a good many liberties may be 
taken with the recipe. 


Gingered 
Pear Halves 


Gingered pear halves are elegant to 
serve with pumpkin pie, says Mrs. C. K. 
Knight, of Los Angeles. They are grand, 
too, as a garnish for baked or fried ham, 
or in any of the other more usual ways 
of serving spiced pears. They are easy 
to do, too, 

In a wide, flat-bottomed kettle make a 
syrup of 2 cupfuls of sugar and 1 cup- 











First ... LESLIE SALT is en- 
tirely free of impurities that can 
embitter delicate food flavors. 

This finest salt is double- 
purified ... double-sterilized... 
refined until it’s 99.9% PURE! 


Second ... LESLIE SALT 
gives you a full 2-pound pack- 
age for your money—enough 
to fill a large, one-ounce salt 
cellar 6 extra times! 


daa 
( MEDICAL |} 


BUY IT FROM 
YOUR GROCER 
§. MARTINELLI & CO,, WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 
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ful of water, boiling until it threads. Peel, 
halve, and core 6 or 8 firm fresh pears 
(winter pears are fine for this) and drop 
the halves into the hot syrup, being care- 
ful not to crowd them too much. Sim- 
mer gently until the pears are almost 
transparent, then add 3 or 4 slices of 
lemon and 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped 
preserved ginger. Cook about 5 minutes 
longer, remove from the fire, and chill. 
Dip the syrup over the pears as they 
cool, in order to give them an attractive 
glazed appearance. 


Broiled Tomatoes with 
Mayonnaise and Bacon 


A delicious addition to a hot vegetable 
plate or to almost any menu are these, 
which look and taste extremely festive 
but are really quite easy to do, says Mrs. 
J. Salvail, of Oakland, Calif. 


% pound of bacon 

8 slices of bread 

8 or 4 medium-sized tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 

egg white, beaten stiff 

¥% teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
cupful of mayonnaise 

8 sprigs of parsley 


~ 


~ 


Spread the bacon strips in a large pan 
and put into a hot oven (475°) where it 
will cook nicely with very little watching. 
When done, drain on paper and keep hot. 
Using plain or fancy cookie cutters, cut 
a circle from each slice of bread. Toast 
these bread sections lightly, spread with 
butter, and on each circle place a slice of 
tomato, sprinkled with salt and pepper. 
Arrange the toast-and-tomato combina- 
tions on a baking sheet and slide them 
under the broiler for a minute or so, be- 
ing careful that the toast does not burn 
around the edges. Blend the stiffly beat- 
en egg white, baking powder, and lemon 
juice with the mayonnaise, put a spoon- 
ful of the mixture on top of each tomato, 
and slip back under the broiling unit 
until the mayonnaise puffs are light and 
fluffy, and a golden brown. Serve imme- 
diately, garnishing each with 2 slices of 
crisp bacon and a topknot of parsley. 


Persimmon Jam 


Is Grand 


“T have tried making persimmon jam 
without adding pectin,” says Ella Schultz, 
of Los Angeles, “but it loses both flavor 
and color when it is cooked a long time. 

This recipe is really dependable.” And 
_here it is, for 11 glasses of jam. 
4 cupfuls of prepared fruit 
Juice of 1 lemon 
7% cupfuls (3% pounds) of sugar 
1 bottle of liquid fruit pectin 

To prepare the fruit, peel about 3 
pounds of fully ripe persimmons, and 
mash the pulp. (Or wash the persimmons, 
cut out the hard stem ends and bad spots, 
and put through a potato ricer. The skins 
will remain in the ricer.) Measure the 4 
cupfuls of mashed fruit into a large ket- 
tle, add the lemon juice and sugar, mix 
well, and bring quickly to boiling over 
high heat. Boil hard 1 minute, then re- 
move the kettle from the heat and stir in 
the liquid pectin. Skim, pour quickly into 
hot sterilized glasses, and cover at once 
with paraffin. 
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She selects 
Oven-Fresh 
SNOW FLAKES 
to dress up her dishes 


UT here in the West, home of gen- 

erous hospitality, the Perfect Hostess 
knows that Snow Flakes add the finest 
flavor touch to countless dainty dishes. 
Preparing for the autumn-time round of 
entertaining, she knows that guests are so 
complimentary of soups and salads, cock- 
tails and canapes, when these are accom- 
panied by Snow Flakes the West's most 
popular soda cracker. Snow Flakes have a 
flavor that’s simply delicious, because they 
reach her oven-fresh from nearby National 
Biscuit Company Western bakeries. 


Double wax-wrapped packages protect the 
crispness of these tempting crackers. To 
make your dinners perfect, be sure you al- 
ways have oven-fresh Snow Flakes on hand. 


SNOW 


MEET THE PERFECT 


HOSTESS 





FLAKE 


Soda Crackers 







A product of NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


bakers of RITZ and hundreds 
of other favorite varieties 
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Nov, with prices so greatly reduced, 
but with the quality absolutely unaltered 
—Circle Tread Ozite Rug Cushions are 


such amazing “bargains” that there’s 
surely no excuse for inferior imitations! 


Remember that only Circle Tread Ozite is Per- 
manently Mothproofed—and énsured against moth 
damage to the cushion. This feature alone is worth 
insisting on. 

Circle Tread Ozite is made of all hair—finest qual- 
ity—never cheapened with jute fibres that become 
hard and bumpy. Patented ‘“Ozonizing”’ process 
removes all animal odor. Circle Tread Design for 
extra softness. Only Genuine Circle Tread Ozite 
offers all these advantages—plus lifetime satisfaction. 

Three weights of identical quality, identified by 
the name OZITE appearing frequently in the cush- 
ion and on the Gold, Silver, or Orange taping. 
Always look for the Circle Tread Design. 


_ CIRCLE TREAD 


— 
— | 
as 


ViAe 


eac us aT oF 


RUG CUSHION 


| CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, SM116 | 
1535 N. Ditman St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Please send me FREE sample of CIRCLE 
TREAD OZITE Rug Cushion—full details of your 
Mothproof Insured Guaranty—and free booklet | 










| “How to Take Care of Rugs and Carpets.” | 
| Name...... ps wv .e'e'e\0 Aaa a = sco'eo's 8 9 aiminln # ain | 
| AGATE. cvovesvcvveng Diet dais se nei siaes cleees 
| city vw eh bauer mata @ee Siathacinsgisais oem 
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Food Allergy 
May Be Responsible 


Baby’s eczema, Mother’s migraine (re- 
current headaches), Father’s hay fever, 
and Grandpa’s asthma, may all be due to 
Mothers’ cooking. Mother is undoubtedly 
“the best cook in the world,” but she may 
be selecting the wrong foods for her 
family—that is, if they’re allergic. Al- 
lergy is a relatively new term, although 
for years it’s been known that foods 
harmless to most people can act as poi- 
sons to some. There are some people 
whose eyes swell shut, lips thicken, and 
nasal passages narrow soon after eating 
certain foods. 

Allergy is a condition of extreme sen- 
sitivity to some substance or substances 
harmless to the great majority of ordi- 
nary individuals. 

If one suspects that he’s allergic he 
should consult a physician who special- 
izes in allergic disorders. Most physicians 
doing a general practice will refer such 
patients to a colleague qualified by spe- 
cialized training and experience to diag- 
nose the case and prescribe the proper 
diet. An allergy specialist is generally 
assisted by a dietitian capable of prepar- 
ing a diet which keeps within narrow 
limitations, yet is of adequate caloric, 
mineral, and vitamin content. It must be 
varied and contain appetizing dishes. 

To know when to suspect allergy may 
prove invaluable. Dr. W. D. Sansum and 
co-authors, in their new book, The Nor- 
mal Diet and Healthful Living, recount 
that “Some of the outstanding examples 
of allergy are: hives or urticaria in which 
the skin is sensitive to foods, drugs, or 
other substances; angioneurotic edema 
which is characterized by large swellings 
on the surface of the body—sometimes 
the eyelids, lips, fingers, or feet may 
swell; food or drug eczema in which the 
skin is sensitized to foods or drugs; hay 
fever in which the numerous membranes 
lining the eyes, nose, and upper respira- 
tory tract are sensitized to pollens; vaso- 
motor rhinitis, better called allergic rhi- 
nitis, and sometimes called the ‘perennial 
cold” in which the mucous membrane 
lining of the nose is sensitive to foods 
and other substances; bacterial asthma 
in which the smooth muscle in the air 
tubes of the lungs is sensitized to bac- 
terial proteins; food asthma in which 
this same tissue is sensitized to some 
food; allergic migraine, a condition in 
which the blood vessels of the brain are 
sensitized, sometimes to foods such as 
chocolate, and sometimes to the patient’s 
own internal secretions; intestinal al- 
lergy, in which the bowels or various 
parts of them are sensitized to foods or 
products of digestion; and joint allergy, 
in which the muscles in the blood vessel 
walls are sensitized to food or bacterial 
products.” 

Statistical studies of the foods most 








SEASONING 
made Simple, 


In A. 1. Sauce 
you'll find the 
flavor and sa- 
vor of many 
festive spices 
and seasonings, fruits and vege- 
tables . . . Only men who make 
flavor a fine art could blend them 





so cunningly. And nothing less 
than A. 1. can make food so en- 
ticing. It brings out food flavors. 
Adds distinction all its own. Try 
A. 1. on foods you now season 
with catsup. Ask for it in hotels 
and restaurants. Send 3¢ for a 
generous size trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 


SAUCE 


@ THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH THAT MAKES 


@ FOOD TASTE BETTER 
A HEUBLEIN PRODUGT 








In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


Rooms 
Baths 


Unsurpassed service and luxury 
are yours at amazingly low cost 

Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 

large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 Mopgraty Pricep RestauRANTS 


New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 
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OIL BASE 
POLISH 
REMOVER 


with the new 
Dispenser 
Removes all 
Polishes. No Fuss 
No Muss 
No Waste 


Kays brings to your finger tips a complete range 
of the latest nilywone Shades, The New fall 
shades are Old Rose, Robin Red, Light Rust, 
and Rust. If not obtainable at your 5 & 10¢ 
store, check desired shade and send 10c for each 
standard sized package. 
[] Old Rose [) Robin Red (J Light Ruse 

C] Rust C) Oil Remover (| Cuticle Remover 

KAYS COSMETICS CO, 
5166 Hollywood Blyd., Los Angeles, Calif, 
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The Fine Art of 














likely to cause allergic conditions are 
interesting and valuable. Egg, cow’s milk, 
wheat, fish, nuts, spices, condiments, and 
fresh fruits frequently produce bronchial 
asthma. Food allergy as a cause of eczema 
is more frequent during infancy and early 
childhood. The more frequent eczema 
foods are egg, wheat, and cow’s milk, 
white beans; cereals, fish, potato, and 
other foods are less frequent trouble- 
makers. “Perennial colds” may be caused 
by cow’s milk, wheat, egg, or chocolate, 
and less frequently by beans, fish, potato, 
or tomato. Migraine is often the result 
of eating chocolate, beef, wheat, egg, 
milk, onion, or potato. 

The statistical conclusions are that egg, 
milk, oranges, potato, pork, and wheat 
are the more frequent causative factors 
in chronic cases of allergy. Acute cases 
are produced more often by seasonal 
fruits, shellfish, and drugs. 

Apparently foods may become non- 
allergic by being heated. Boiled, dried, 
or specially processed milk has been suc- 
cessful in the control of milk-allergy. 
Hard-boiled eggs may be non-allergic to 
a person in whom eggs prepared in most 
ways cause allergic symptoms. Many in- 
dividuals sensitive to wheat can eat dry 
Melba toast without discomfiture. Fresh 
fruits and uncooked vegetables will pro- 
duce manifestations more readily than 
canned or cooked fruits and vegetables. 
Baked potato and well-done meats can 
be tolerated better by certain allergic in- 
dividuals. 

Hypersensitiveness is more often 
caused by the skin of fruit than by the 
pulp. 

In over half of the typical allergic in- 
dividuals there’s an inherited capacity 
for such symptoms. The parent with 
asthma due to egg may have a child with 
sick headaches due to onions. Another 
child of the same parent may have a 
“perennial cold” induced by pollen. On 
the other hand, people may be extremely 
hypersensitive and yet have no discover- 
able traits in their antecedents. Or, again, 
people who suffer no allergy may have 
had parents who undoubtedly suffered 
from allergic disorders. 

Allergy ig a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant your getting the aid 
of an allergy specialist if you suspect 
one of your family to be an allergic case. 


Where Shall We 
Get Our Fats? 


Everyone knows that the body requires 
a certain amount of fat to sustain it nor- 
mally. But shall we get our fats from 
animal or from vegetable food forms? 
Until recently this question was hotly 
debated among nutritional scientists. 

At the University of Wisconsin Dr. 
Harry Steenbock and others associated 
with him, using experimental animals, 
have now shown that vegetable fats are 
100 percent digestible, and that they are 
entirely satisfactory as a source for the 
body’s needs in fat. 

All fats, both animal and vegetable, 
are entirely absorbed by the body, the 
Wisconsin experiments demonstrated, so 
long as they will melt below body tem- 
perature. Commercial vegetable fats meet 
this requirement. 
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“The ice box, as far as I am concerned, has always been fair prey 
after dark. But believe me, I’ve learned to select my midnight 
plunder with care—just a bottle of Golden State Milk, then a 
trip to the cookie jar. That simple combination— good-tasting 
Golden State Milk and a few homemade cookies— satisfies the 
hungry feeling, yet leaves me all set for a night of real rest.” 


Try drinking Golden State Milk. You’ll smack your lips over 


its creamy fresh flavor, its extra richness. 


SAVE SS" A: el =e Si 


Your Golden State Evaporated Milk Labels are redeemable 
for beautiful and useful premiums. Send for illustrated 
premium folders to Golden State Co., Ltd., 425 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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PROTECT YOUR 


FROM 
DRAFTS, DUST, ODORS, GERMS WITH 


CHAMBERLIN WEATHER STRIPS 
AND IN-DOR-SEALS 


FAMILY 


@ Day in and day out, drafts blow 
unsanitary dirt and dust into an un- 
protected house. Stop them! Install 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. And 
shut tight the bottom cracks of doors 
against unwanted drafts and odors with 
Chamberlin In-Dor-Seals. 

A house protected by Chamberlin 
saves you as much as 20Z of each year’s 
fuel bill. For a cleaner, healthier home 
—for your family’s protection—install 
Chamberlin Weather Strips and In-Dor- 
Seals at once. For further information 
and free descriptive booklet, fill in the 
coupon below. 


CHAMBERLIN 


OTT 11 19 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., Inc. 
895 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me information on [7] In-Dor-Seals, 


[) Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips, without 
obligation. 
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Two studio couches provide for lounging by day and sleeping by night 


S UNSET designed this attractive cabin 
living room, which is included in the inter- 
esting brochure, “Twelve Ideal Rooms” 
—12 room settings planned by interior 
decorators on the staffs of leading home 
magazines of the nation, and distributed 
free by Sleeper, Inc. Novel and practical 
is the use of 2 Canterbury studio couches, 
each of which opens up to make one 
double or 2 single beds, thus making it 
possible to sleep 4 guests in real comfort 
at one time in the large, airy living room. 
For a copy of the brochure, “Twelve 
Ideal Rooms,” write Simon Mattress 
Mfg. Co., 1777 Yosemite Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, a branch of Sleeper, Inc. For fur- 
ther information about color schemes and 
furnishings of the room, write Sunset. 


Adding that 
Extra Shower 


Manufacturers make it easy for home- 
owners to modernize their homes. Take 
the matter of showers, for instance. 





Shower cabinets can now be bought com- 
plete, floor and all, all ready to install. 
They come in a variety of styles ranging 
from vitreous porcelain with ventilated 
glass doors to inexpensive galvanized 
steel units for vacation cottages. The 
newer showers are all equipped with non- 
skid floors, some of which are of special 
enamel, others of heavy rubber resem- 


- bling linoleum. Incidentally, these rubber 


shower floors can be bought as separate 
units and installed in new or already- 
built showers. They make a safe, sani- 
tary and permanent flooring that is easy 
to keep clean and pleasing to the eye. 


Linoleum for Walls 
and Working Surfaces 


Linoleum is a practical and satisfying 
wall covering for kitchens, bathrooms, 
bars, nurseries and other service rooms, 
as well as for sinks, work tables and 
similar working surfaces. It comes in 
a variety of patterns and colors. On walls 
it costs about 35 cents a square foot, 





Valance boards for Venetian blinds can be had in various styles. Here are some 
featured by Ry-Lock Company, makers of Venetian blinds, San Leandro, Calif. 


SUNSET 





installed; on sinks and work counters, 
approximately $4.50 a running foot. The 
work should be done by experienced 
workmen. 

When linoleum is used on walls it re- 
quires no particular care aside from be 
ing dusted occasionally with a soft cloth 
or wiped with a damp cloth. When used 
on tables and sinks, the housewife must 


remember not to use it as a cutting 
board, and must avoid setting hot dishes 
or bars of soap upon its surface. 


The two companies specializing in lino- 
leum for walls and working surfaces are 
the Armstrong Cork Products Co., of 
Lancaster, Pa., and Congoleum Nairn 
Inc., Kearney, N. J. The linoleum is 
known by the trade names of “Lino- 
wall” and “Sealex” respectively. Both of 
these companies issue booklets showing 
effects obtained with linoleum. Both 
makes of linoleum are sold in the larger 
department and household stores. 


Before You Build 
In the Country 


When you draw up plans for that cabin 
in the mountains or that week-end place 
in the hills, ask yourself these questions: 
How shall I dispose of the garbage? 
What heating equipment shall I install 
and what fuel shall I use? What kind 
of floors will best stand being tracked 
with sand and dirt? What direction is the 
prevailing wind, and how can the living 
porch and the garden be placed to avoid 
it? What finish can be used on woodwork 
and walls that will stay clean in spite of 
occasional dust flurries? Is there plenty 
of storage space, adjacent to the out-of- 
doors, for garden tools, game equipment, 
etc.? Is there bed and bunk space for 
several week end guests at a time? Can 
a shower be installed in garage or laun- 
dry so that gardeners can leave their 
grime behind when they come into the 
house? If electricity is not available, what 
will be used for refrigeration? Add to 
this list all of the other things you have 


found lacking in country places and then 
build the ideal holiday house. 


Chimes 
Replace Doorbells 


Doorbells are useful devices but they 
have a harsh and penetrating sound that 
is not in keeping with the quiet of the 
home. Chimes are pleasanter to the ear 
and easier on the nerves. 

Pyranco Chimes (manufactured by 
Pryhe and Co., Inc., Los Angeles) are 
specially made for home installations, 
and come in 2, 3 and 4-tube units. The 
2-tube models sound 2 clear notes, the 3 
and 4-tube models blend the several notes 
into a pleasant tune, distinct but mellow 
in tone. Besides announcing arriving 
guests, the chimes also serve as a call 
system within the home to summon ser- 
vants or to announce meals. This call 
system is obtained by placing buttons 
at various points within the house as well 
as at the front and back doors. 

The chimes operate on regular doorbell 
batteries and wiring systems. There’s no 
extra expense for installations and this 
work can be easily done by a man who 
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CRANE BATHROOMS 


Crane MONADA 

Clind Meda piere. con- ... EXPRESSING 
struction and quict- 

acting flush. 

CorwiTu corner bath 


with REFRESHOR 
easy-clean shower. 


CORWITH - COMPEER 
vitreous china lava 


bate are few experiences more deeply satisfying than the cre- 
ation of a home whose every appointment expresses one’s conception of beauty and 
comfort. Thus, among Crane Co.’s contributions to plumbing none are more im- 
portant than those enabling you to shun the commonplace in planning bathrooms 
and kitchens. Take this room as an example: it would be hard to find one combining 
a richer measure of individuality with convenience. 

Yet, this is only one room, created from one ensemble of fixtures. In the complete 
Crane line are many other designs and other ideas, equally lovely. Among them and 
among the twelve beautiful colors in which each design 
is rendered are the materials with which you can plan 
a bathroom as convenient as the one pictured here and 
as individual as you please. 

Before you build, see those materials at the Crane 
Exhibit Room near you. Go alone or with your archi- 
tect. No one will importune you to buy. For Crane 
Exhibit Rooms are maintained to keep you posted on 
everything that is new and beautiful in plumbing and 
heating. Purchase and installation are made through 
your plumbing contractor. For full information about 
Crane materials and the Crane Finance Plan that in- 
volves no down payment and gives you three years 
in which to pay, mail coupon. 


©. Roa 


CRANE CoO.,301 BRANNAN STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND 
PLUMBING MATERIAL 


tory with convenien 
thelf and ‘*Comfort 
Angle’ control valves. 


You can have the individuality 
of Crane plumbing without add- 
ing anything to your building or 


modernizing budget. In proof 
we cite this room completely 
modernized with Corwirx bath, 
ReEFresHoR shower, Norwicu 
lavatory, Maurctonia closet, 

tile walls, floor, medicine cabinet 
and wallfixtures, foronly $366.00. 

Under the Crane Budget plan 
this means only $11.82 a month. 
Why not ask your master 
plumber for an estimate? 








Grane CO., 301 Brannan Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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Gantlemen; Please send, free and without 
obligation, illustrated literature on the 
subjects. | have cueche 
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Look for Ry-Lock on the Bottom Rail 


Firerinc glance reflects the | 


sheer beauty of Ry-Lock Venetians. 
Closer inspection reveals their quality. 


But window charm isn’t all that Ry-Lock 
Venetians offer. Ease of regulating the 
slats to control light and ventilation — 
effortless raising and lowering with the 
Ry-Lock patented automatic stop — 
double lacquered finish, easy to keep 
clean — these and many other Ry-Lock 
features add pleasure and satisfaction to 
their ownership. 


Ry-Lock Venetians come in two grades: 
Standard and De Luxe — both reason- 
ably priced. Consult ‘“Where to Buy”’ in 

hone book or write for names of 
authorized dealers. Free illustrated folder 
on request. 


RY-LOCckK COMPANY, 


San Leandro, California 


TZ 
RY-LOCK 


LTD, 


VENETIAN /,’ 
anne ZL 


AT LEADING STORES 








is handy with tools. The units are at- 
tractively designed and provide a decora- 
tive note in hall or entrance areas. The 
2-tube units are priced at $5.30. Prices on 
other models range up to $40. 


Pyranco Chimes can be bought at most 


electrical supply stores in the West. 


Window Shades 
Are Important 


In buying window shades be sure to get 
good quality cloth ones. Only the good 
ones retain their straight edges, hang 
smoothly, and do not crack. Two of the 
new patterns in cloth shades are “Vogue” 
and “Tweedtone.” In “Vogue” there is a 
discreet pin stripe that adds interest and 
smartness to the window. It comes in 
two background colors — Persian gold 
with a brown stripe, and strained honey 
with a green stripe. “T'weedtone” looks 
exactly like its name—tweed—and comes 
in lovely tones of Persian gold with 
brown and strained honey with green. 
A light weight Tweedtone comes in light 
ecru with brown, and shantung with 
green. 


What Fabrics 
Are Sunfast 


Because a fabric is guaranteed sunfast | 
does not necessarily mean that it will not | 


fade in California, where fog and intense 
sunshine work together to fade and burn 
fabrics. Rather than insist upon fabrics 


| bearing the label of guarantee it is prob- 


ably better to buy the best materials 
available and then not to worry. After 
all, the sunshine itself is worth more than 
all of the fabrics put together. 

As to what colors hold up best there 
are as many opinions as there are colors 
and shades. Theoretically, the colors 
nearest the color of the sun hold up 
longer than do the others. A great deal, 
however, depends upon the kind of 
fabric. Fine handblocked linen almost 
never fades. Neither do good chintzes 
and cretonnes. Damasks are fairly sun- 
fast. Good silks are all right if the 
draperies are lined; otherwise silk burns 


badly. Beware of cheap taffetas and ve- | 


lours, and inexpensive cretonnes. 


Two Helpful 
Booklets 


If you are still in that ecstatic state of 
shopping for house plan ideas, be sure 
to question the loan division of your 
bank. You may find there booklets well 
worth studying. For instance, the Bank 
of America, with branches all over Cali- 
fornia, distributes free an excellent book 
of home ideas. 

When your building plans are no 
longer air castles, you are ready to study 
into some of the more technical prob- 
lems that have to do with home planning 
and building. To help you have adequate 
electrical wiring in your home the Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Bureau has just 
published a valuable booklet, “The Key 
to Electrical Conveniences in Your 
Home.” It can be had by writing the Bu- 
reau at 447 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
















MY MOTHER 
ALWAYS USED 
O-CEDAR, IT 
° CLEANS, POLISHES 
| AND PRESERVES” 
FURNITURE 
AS NO OTHER 
POLISH CAN. 







AND | KEEP 
MY FLOORS 
| CLEAN AND 
|POLISHED WITH 
THIS FAMOUS 
O-CEDAR MOP. 
ITS SO EASY 
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POLISH e MOPS e WAX 
Household favorites for 28 years 
throughout the civilized world. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
PUTS CASTERS 
IN TO STAY 


Now... anyone can quickly make 1001 
lasting repairs—reset loose drawer pulls, casters; 
build up uneven furniture legs, fill cracks, holes in 
floors, baseboards; repair furniture, etc.—-with 
this wonderful discovery called Plastic Wood. 
Handles just like putty and hardens into 
actual wood—wood that sticks permanently 
to wood, metal, plaster. 
Genuine Plastic Wood 
holds nails, serews—can be 
painted. Paint and hard- 
ware stores sell tubes and 
cans for just a few cents. 


PLASTIC WOOD ~/ 
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SCOUTING 


— thse 


SCOTTY 


Ovr unceasing and perhaps morbid 
quest for bizarre names has yielded two 
more specimens. Exhibit A is a Seattle 
Persian of poise, Lord Gilmore Plush- 
bottom. Exhibit B is a notorious duck 
of the Bay Region, Brother Crawford, 
haled into court for overdoing it with 
beer. Happily, he was exonerated, left 
quacking that press notices about stewed 
duck were a gross canard. (We seem to 
have played ducks and drakes with 
Brother Crawford’s sex.) 


Have you checked over your dog, or 
cat, since he spent the summer and au- 
tumn rummaging in fascinatingly un- 
healthy places? Chances are he needs 
toning up for winter. If you’re not sure 
of your diagnosis, consult your veteri- 
nary. We know of a 17-year-old cat 
whose happy age is the result of such 
periodic attention. 

This venerable cat has followed a strict 
raw beef. diet. That opens the field for 
argument, with biscuits and vitamins fly- 
ing from all sides. If you belong to the 
Raw Beef School, we advise against 
hamburger. Dogs, cats, bolt their food, 
require larger pieces. Natural if not 
dainty. Soup and stewing stock are good. 
We doubt raw beef is the source of 
worms, as many insist. 

Shut-ins, however, sometimes require 
a dash of vegetables, even codliver oil. 
But we refuse, firmly, to prescribe by re- 
mote control. If codliver oil is needed, it 
can be obtained now in powdered form. 
Simply sprinkle it on the rations. 


It’s elementary, but important, to wash 
out the pet’s food dish before each meal, 
and to change, frequently, the drinking 
water. One way to avert disastrous in- 
fections. Earthenware dishes are splen- 
did. From 25 cents for plain dishes, to 
dollars for swanky affairs bearing the 
pet’s name. 


Now comes the happy show season, 
with cat, dog, bird aristocrats headed for 
the bench. Though you may not be a 
fancier, it’s wise to attend, to see what 
the best in a breed means and to assure 
yourself that your own Rover is just as 
good as the blue ribboner. By all means 
attend if the show offers a “mutt” class. 
You'll see more pounds of affection, 
more miles of tangled leash and more 
darn fun than the pedigreed benches can 
offer in a decade. And watching right up 
in front, with a grin on his face, will be 
—Scotty. 
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@ The serving of ‘‘/ovely dinners’’ has become a very simple art—proved by the 
more than a million women who now cook electrically. 


A modern G-E Range, with its accurately controlled cooking heat, not only 
enhances the culinary skill of even the most experienced chef but it assures the 
amateur of professional results every time. Guesswork is entirely eliminated. All 
the savory goodness of meats and vegetables is saved for they are cooked in their 
own natural juices and havea new full-flavor that excites the most laggard appetite. 


eur Lk. | Ke 


Results are always uniform—and better. 
Your kitchen remains clean and cool— 
free from fumes, soot and dissipated flame 
heat. General Electric Hi-Speed Calrod 
Cooking Units make electric cookery 


FAST and CHEAP 


These units provide intense instant cook- 
ing heat, use less current, and are practi- 
cally indestructible. They are as easy to 
keep clean as a china dish. See a demon- 
stration at your General Electric dealer’s. 





There are a dozen General Electric Range models 
to select from—one to exactly meet the needs of 
your kitchen and your budget. General Electric 
Company, Section U-11, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RANGES 
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WHAT EVERY 
HOME NEEDS 





So MANY homes, considered by their 
owners to be strictly modern, are still 
housing an antiquated water heater—and 
here’s where your gas bills really grow. 
Do you know that you can replace your 
old water heater with a DAY and NIGHT 
from America’s finest line—and that your 
DAY and NIGHT will pay for itself by 
cutting your gas bills 334%? 

Thousands of California owners are let- 
ting a DAY and NIGHT pay for itself 
in their home—and gone are all their re- 
pair bills and the discomfitures of luke- 
warm, dirty or impure hot water. 





Home of America’s Finest Water Heater 


Patented 
Discovery 


This great evolution in water heating as 
developed by DAY and NIGHT engineers 
is due to six exclusive features found in no 
other water heaters. Most interesting of 
these is the famous HEAT-TRAP which 
actually traps the heat and gets a great 
deal more hot water from the same amount 
of gas. 


Easy To Own 


If you are operating the old-style water 
heater and wasting money every month, 
you can, for only a few dollars monthly, 
own a DAY and NIGHT and enjoy an 
abundance of pure, clean, instant hot water 
while your DAY and NIGHT pays for 
itself. And surprisingly, DAY and NIGHT 
—America’s finest—costs no more than 
the conventional type. 


How To Cut 
Gas Bills 


We have just completed the latest broad- 
side on water heater information which 
we will be most happy to send you. Merely 
mail the following coupon. 


DAY and NIGHT 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
[ Day and Night Water Heater easel 
Monrovia, California | 


Please send me the free broadside, 
| “How to Cut Gas Bills 33%.” | 


Name 
ta y—_———State____— | 


| Address. 














The Brook 


I want a brook, where violets and vines 

May shyly look to see the lovely veins 

Of shadow-lace their mirrored image 
stains 

Upon the face of water-varnished stones ; 


A brook that weaves a pattern of delight 

Beneath the leaves of little woods green- 
lit 

And beautiful; a brook that stops to slip 

Into a pool where silver fishes sleep ; 


A shallow rill whose pebble jewels gleam 
Up to distill their glimmer where the 
gloom 
Of brake-fern banks have made a shad- 
owed break 
In the bright ranks of bloom. I want a 
brook. 
—Murret MarsHALL. 
Muriel Marshall was born in an old adobe 
house at Nara Visa, New Mexico, spent her 
childhood in western Kansas, ‘‘herding cattle 
on a whimsical little brown mare,’’ her girl- 
hood in the redwoods inland from Eureka, 
California, then ‘‘just enough years in Los 
Angeles to learn that human beings don’t 
bite,’’ and now lives, with her husband and 


‘delectable ‘year-old son,’’ in a dugout on @ 
homestead near Cane Beds, Arizona. 


I Am Indignant 


I don’t care WHAT the doctors say— 

I WON’T sit and twiddle my thumbs all 

day! 

My blood-pressure can’t high-pressure 
me— 

It’s not half as vital as things I see 

That need my attention. DRAT their 

charts! 

What do heart-specialists use for hearts? 

Can’t they see that my garden plot 

Is the only consolation I’ve got 

For a lifetime’s toil and pain and grief? 

I know every flower, each petal and leaf, 

For I planted them all, and tended them 

From the first up-push of a tiny stem 

To the flaming crown of a crimson rose. 

I’m to rest! To relax! The good Lord 

knows 

It would mean my end. My shrubs, my 

trees, 

Have never known any hands but these 

To attend their wants, to water, to prune, 

If I had to quit, I’d just as soon 

Turn up my toes and leave the earth. 

My earth! that has given bounteous birth 

To so many lovely and fragrant things 

That gladden a heart that’s old, but sings 

At the sight and smell of them. No 

thanks! 

Let the giver-uppers, snivelers, cranks, 

Tremble and fret while their arteries 

harden— 
I’ve too much to do! I’ve got a garden! 


—ArcH Howarp. 
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DESIGN FOR 
LIGHTING 


WHEN a woman deter- 
mined that other women should have 
the whys and hows of home light- 
ing in non-technical language, the 
engineers smiled. They said she 
could never translate into an inter- 
esting, readable story, the technical 
lighting data compiled by laboratory 
research. 


NOW they acknowledge it 
has been done, in this booklet writ- 
ten for the woman who wants to 
make an attractive home where her 
family is safe, comfortable, and 
happy, and where guests like to visit. 


IT shows how the eyes’ 
ultimatum, ‘Better Light for Better 
Sight,” is reconciled with the wom- 
an’s desire for beauty in decoration, 
to produce effects that are at once 
scientifically correct and decoratively 
effective. 


THERE is a simple check 
for your own home lighting. The 
booklet is profusely illustrated with 
pictures of properly arranged light- 
ing in real homes. 


The coupon will bring your copy 
by return mail. 


PACIFIC COma 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Paciric Coast Execrricat Bureau 
Department A-10 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the Bureau's FREE Booklet, 
“Stylized Lighting.” 





OUT WEST TEST 





The Questions 
1. Who wrote Honey in the Horn, and 


what is the setting ? 

2. Why were the Digger Indians so 
named? 

3. What flag flies over the greater part 
of the Klondike region, scene of the 
gold rush of ’98? 


4. What expression is so commonly mis- 
used by western lumberjacks that it 
has practically become correct? 


5. What does “Tahoe” mean? 

6. What African animal was brought 
into Arizona by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the ’60’s? 

7. What familiar western tree origi- 
nated in Australia? 

8. Where in the West are cranberries 
grown commercially? 

9. What’s the difference between the 
redwoods that grow along the Red- 
wood Highway and those that grow 
in the Sierra? 

10. What western city got its name by 
the toss of a coin? 

11. Did they name Furnace Creek, in 
Death Valley, because of the sizzling 
summer temperature? 

12. Where is Lowell Observatory, at 
which atmospheric conditions are 
phenomenally favorable to observa- 
tions? 

13. Which is farther west, Lewiston, 
Idaho, or San Diego, Calif.? 

14. How many acres of glaciers are there 
in the state of Washington? 

15. What were the start and finish points 
of the old Oregon Trail? 


The Answers 
Cover these while you quiz yourself. 


1, H. L. Davis. Pioneer days in Oregon. 
2. Because—what could be simpler ?— 
they were first discovered crouching 
on the ground, digging. 

The Union Jack. This section is in 

the Yukon Territory of Canada. 

To “fall” a tree, instead of to “fell.” 

. Washoe Indian for “big water.” Big 

water is right: nearly 200 square 
miles. 

. The camel. 

. The eucalyptus. 

. In western Washington and Oregon. 

. The former are Sequoia sempervi- 

rens; the latter are Sequoia gigantea. 

10. Portland. A certain Mr. Pettygrove 
(from Maine) and a Mr. Lovejoy 
(Massachusetts) founded the city and 
couldn’t decide between Portland and 
Boston. 

11. No. In the late ’50’s, miners con- 
structed reduction furnaces in that 
section. 

12. Flagstaff, Ariz. 

13. Lewiston. 

14. 77,655. 

15. Ft. Kearny (now Kearny, Neb.) and 
Oregon City. 
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Mocern WL HEATING STOVE 


BIG 


ADVANTAGES FOR 
PACIFIC COAST CABINS 


Superfex Heat-Director 
No. 1019, one of eight oil 
burning Superfex models, 


Circulating, radiating and directed 3 The convenience of steady heat 


heat, an exclusive feature 





that holds over night 


2 The comfort of adequate heat 4 The cleanliness and safety of oil, 


volume with instant control by dial 


® For a chilly 
spot anywhere 
in the house, 
get a portable 

PerfectionRoom 
Heater in smart 
modern design. 





HEATER’ 


PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | County 


the fuel that does away with ashes 


The beauty of modern styling and 
quality porcelain enamel finish 


@ Here's stove heating that's clean and convenient. Just the 
thing for Western homes—fine for cabins, too. Superfex 
Heat-Director circulates and radiates heat, also directs heat 
rays by means of patented adjustable shutters on three 
sides. One filling of the removable oil reservoir gives as 
many as forty-two hours of comfort. See the new Superfex 
models at your dealer's store. Choice of sizes, including 
several radiating heaters, also in smart modern 


design. Send for our free booklets. 













PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
1280 45th St., Oakland, California 

Please send me the booklets | have checked: 
() SUPERFEX Heat-Directors and Radiating Heate 
(© Oil Burning Portable PERFECTION Room Heater: 










Name 
ST. or R.F.D. 
Post Office 
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STORE OF LOS ANGELES CHOSE 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


THE WASHABLE 
FLAT WALL PAINT 


The Broadway Department Store of 
Los Angeles, chose S-W Flat-Tone 
for its soft and glowing, fast to light 
colors ... for the ease with which 
it can be applied .. . for its color 
fastness, and because it won’t rub 
off. And also because its economy is 
amazing. For living room, dining 
room, bedroom; for walls and wood- 
work, for Main Street and Metropo- 
lis, use Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone. 


FREE FREE 
Ti VEE 
40 pages in color! The famous Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Home Decorator. “‘Paint Headquarters’’ 
the Sherwin-Williams Dealer in your locality, 
will gladly give you your copy. Or write di- 
rectly to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. 
K-15, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERW. 
PaINnNTS 


“All you need to know about PAINT” 
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Hunting 
Wild Boars 


Chasing down the wild wild boar is a 
pursuit that can be and is followed right 
here in the West. Captain Sandy Sanborn 
knows. He’s a Santa Barbara charter- 
boat skipper, and an old hand at boar- 
hunting, the sport of the daring Bengal 
Lancers. 

Santa Cruz Island, off the Santa Bar- 
bara coast, is the place. Fall, winter, and 
early spring is the time. Before October 
1 the boars are likely to be in warm- 
weather hiding; after May 1 hunters are 
likely to be a fire hazard on the fire- 
protectionless island. During the 7 months 
in between, the acorns, the boars’ favorite 
food, are on the ground, and the boar’s 
meat is at its toothsome best. 

Justinian Caire, who in 1880 founded 
the ranch on the island, says that the 
boars were there when he came, and that 
he’s seen pictures showing they were 
there about 20 years before. Local legend 
credits their origin to the days of Mexi- 
can rule, when Santa Cruz Island was a 
prison. A load of prisoners is said to 
have been left there with a supply of 
cattle and hogs, but no guards. The pris- 
oners killed the cattle, cured the hides, 
made rafts of inflated hides, and hied 
themselves to the mainland, leaving the 
hogs to go hog-wild. 

“The island boar of today,” says Cap- 
tain Sanborn, “is equipped with heavy 
powerful forequarters, a tough hide or 
armor on the shoulders, narrow hind- 
quarters, a sloping forehead, an elongated 
snout, 4 formidable tusks, and a thor- 
oughly unreliable disposition.” Some of 
these porcines tip the scales close to 350 
pounds, and for a long time Captain 
Sandy has had his eye on one old boar 
warrior who will probably top 500. 

Those who prefer may get horses at 
the Caire ranch, but Captain Sanborn 
says most boar hunters like to work on 
foot. The same careful tactics are used as 
in deer hunting. The hunter must have 
a sharp eye. Above all, there must be ut- 
most quiet. Careless gunshots or shouts 
will echo far and away up the canyons, 
and the boar, being neither deaf nor a 
fool, will hide in the brush till the hunts- 
men have passed, and then sneak out, vil- 
lainously unscathed. 

Because boars keep to cover in the heat 
of the day, early morning and early eve- 
ning usually give the best hunting. Gen- 
erally cool damp weather is best, as the 
boars come out to enjoy it. Although 
going a-hunting in the rain may not be 
exactly charming, Captain Sanborn says 
wet weather has been the death of many 
a boar—via powder, not pneumonia. 

It doesn’t take an elephant gun to 
bring down a boar, but if you tried to 
stop him with a .22 you might be wish- 
ing for more bore and less boar. A 
.30-.30 is about right. In addition, a re- 
volver isn’t much extra load, and though 
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YOU CAN 
BE PROUD 
OFA 





You never need to be embarrassed by stains 
and spots in a toilet bowl. You never need 
to rub and scrub to keep it glistening like 
new! Just get a can of Sani-Flush. Sprinkle 
a little of this odorless powder in the bowl. 
(Follow directions printed on the can.) When 
you flush the toilet, unsightliness is carried 
away. The porcelain glitters again. Odors 
and germs are killed. 


Sani-Flush is especially made to clean 
toilets. It does a better job. It saves all 
unpleasant toiling with toilets. It cannot in- 
jure plumbing. Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 
cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 






CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 











He Needs GLOVER’S 
MEDICINE 




















SCABS— 
ITCHING 


BARE PATCHES 


Mange in 
dogs is a ser- 
ious skin dis- 
ease and calls for 
immediate use of 
GLOVER’S MANGE 
MEDICINE. Ic relieves 
the itching and irrita- 
tion; kills the mange 
mites causing Sarcop- 
tic Mange; checks 
spread of the dis- 
ease; stimulates 
hair growth on bare 
patches. Also destroys 
ticks and chiggers. Insist on GLOVER’S. 
GLOVER'S WORM MEDICINES are safe and sure. 
Standard for over 60 years. In capsulesand liquid form 
for Round Worms and in capsules for Tapeworms and 
Hookworms. Sold everywhere. 


GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 


Our Veterinarian will gladly advise you on any animal 
problem. Mention animal's age and sex. 

GLOVER’S GUIDE FREE, Contains reference chart of 
ailments and symptoms; treatment of dog diseases; pre- 
ventive measures; care, training, feeding, etc. Ask your 
dealer for a copy or write to 





GLOVERS 


Dept.40, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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you might never use it, it could come in 
mighty handy for close-quarters work in 
a pinch. 

Hunters should be equipped with high 
boots, heavy wrap for the channel cross 
ing, jacket for wear on the island, and 
Canteen. Santa Cruz Island has good 
Camp sites with wood and water aplenty 
If you don't care to make your own 
Camp, you can rent a cot in one of the 
fanch buildings, and also cooking uten- 
sils. Either way, you bring your own 
blankets and food 

A typical 2-day trip will cost a party of 
10 hunters $5 per man, exclusive of the 
individual hunting permits ($2 each). 
Horses come extra. All the details from 
Captain Sandy Sanborn, 925 W. Vic- 
toria, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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News ten Sw 


The first crack of daylight. November 
first, will see Pacific Coast nimrods at 
their posts for the duck season opening. 
In all the states wholly or partially west 
of the Continental Divide (Montana ex- 
cepted) shooting will this year be allowed 
from November 1 through 30, from 7 
a.m. to 4 p.m. daily. Shooting canvasback 
and redhead ducks and Atlantic brant 
will be taboo, however. This year again, 
no baiting, live decoys, sink boxes, or 
batteries will be allowed, and the 3-shell 
limit on repeaters still holds good. Daily 
bag and possession limits on ducks are 
again 10. 

Why are the yearly duck regulations 
never disclosed till shortly before the 
season opens? Because each year they're 
formulated anew on the basis of the Bio- 
logical Survey’s recommendations, which 
are based on studies necessarily made 
late in the year. 

Twenty years ago it became apparent 
that the nomads of the bird family had 
to have protection on a continental scale. 
State protection was inadequate for birds 
that fly all over the map in the course of 
a year. In August, 1916, the U.S. signed 
the Migratory Bird Treaty with Great 
Britain. (Canada has by far the major 
portion of all North American breeding 
grounds.) On the authority of the Treaty, 
in 1918 Congress enacted, and Presi- 
dent Wilson signed, the Migratory Bird 
iTreaty Act, sustained by the Supreme 
Court in 1920. The Act makes it illegal 
to kill any migratory bird at any time 
except as permitted by the current regu- 
lations. Before the regulations go into 
effect they must be O.K.’d by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President. 

The survival of plenty of ducks de- 
pends chiefly on 2 factors. One is an 
abundance of marshes and bodies of 
water for breeding grounds, feeding 
grounds, and loafing grounds. This sum- 
‘mer, drought touched many of these 
places and turned them to dust. The Bio- 
logical Survey worked like fury estab- 
lishing refuges in the northern plains. 
The United States’ system of refuges, 
‘now totaling 2,100,000 acres, saved many 
ducks and ducklings, many of whom 
owed their salvation to rescue squads of 
Zame wardens and sportsmen who actu- 
uly transported them to the water. Still, 
drought took i its toll,and ducks died in the 
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The Cheerful Friendliness 
of the WESTERN PINES 


.is clearly evidenced in this 
charming study-room of a 
Palm Springs home. Here all 
the woodwork is of this fine, 
soft-textured lumber painted 
white, and rubbed off the 
knots. Then waxed to a beau- 
tiful finish. The screen is also of 
Pine. Write today for our inter- 
esting free booklet, “Western 
Pine Camera Views.” Western 


Pine Association, Dept. K-3, 





Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


WESTERN PINES 


Idaho White Pine e Ponderosa Pine e Sugar Pine | 
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“TRAVEL THE GYPSY WAY” 
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THE GYPSY CARAVAN 





SAVE 60% by ordering this bigger, "Better 
more powerful, super-selective, ‘*Air-Tested’’ 


Trailers of QUALITY 16-tube, 5-band radio . . . direct from faces i 


BEAUTY : COMFORT : DEPENDABILITY 74 advanced features include Dial-A-Matic Tuning and iy 

Electrik-Saver! Secures American, Canadian, police, { 
@ amateur, airplane, ship broadcasts ae and finest f¥ 

foreign programs.Money-back guarantee. 30 daysFREE 

Send for Catalog home trial! Write today for FREE 40-page 1937 catalog. 


GYPSY CARAVAN (CQ. | MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


3705 GAGE AVE. Dept. S BELL, CALIF, | Dept. E-321 Cincinnati, Ohio 










{Special offer 
lies only to 
mail orders.) 














For New or 
Remodeled Fireplaces 


Demonstrating Superior Heat 
Circulator Fireplace. Arrows 
show warm air flowing from 
Heat Circulator (around which 
fireplace is built) to all cor- 
ners of the room and into ad- 
joining rooms, returning along 
the floor to the air intake, 
completing the circulation, 
and producing uniform tem 

ature. Write for information. 


Manufacturers 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 
1046 S. Olive Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Don’t let 
Winter 
catch you 
unprepared 






CHANGE TO 


QUAKER STATE 


WINTER O/L 









Be ready for Winter. Then, more than 
ever, your cat needs the extra margin of 
safety Quaker State lubrication can give it. 
Quaker State Winter Oils and Lubricants 


are specially refined to flow freely at low 
temperatures and still give full-bodied 
protection to a hot motor. Quaker 


MOTOR OIL 


CERT e 
GUARANTEED 


State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, ie 











dust, too weak to fly away. Their plight 
was grave and isn’t yet cause for joy. 

Luckily, the Canadian breeding 
grounds fared better. Last spring, be- 
cause U. S. hunting restrictions had 
somewhat spared their numbers, more 
birds returned to the north than in 735. 
And water conditions in Canada have 
been generally better than for several 
years. So Canada has produced more 
ducks this year. The Canadian increase 
may to some extent offset the losses of 
our setback. 

Meanwhile, there’s that other factor 
necessary to the survival of ducks—that 
is, ducks themselves. All the refuges in 
the world would be useless without ducks 
to use them as breeding grounds. So se- 
vere restrictions on shooting, such as 
those which last year increased the num- 
ber of birds, and such as are in force 
this year, are definitely in order. 


Kephart Collection 
Given to the Nation 


The late Horace Kephart, of Bryson 
City, North Carolina, in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, was as great a woodsman as 
Daniel Boone, and a first-rate writer be- 
sides. He put the priceless wisdom of 
years of outdoor experience and experi- 
ments into a book, Camping and Il ood- 
craft, which is the greatest work of its 
kind, the woodsman’s Bible, and as easy- 
reading as a novel. Any outdoors-loving 
man, woman, or child who hasn’t read 
Kephart has missed a treasure. Kephart 
is one of America’s immortals. 

The National Park Service announces 
that it has received, from the Kephart 
family and Kephart friends, for preser- 
vation in the regional museum to be es- 
tablished in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, the gift of a collection com- 
prising Kephart’s library, camping and 
fishing equipment, research notes, maps, 
and other Kephartiana. Much of the ma- 


terial deals with the history and life off 


the mountain people. Kephart’s second 
most famous work is Our Southern 
Highlanders. 

Camping and |Woodcraft is published 
by Macmillan, and costs $2.50. 
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"He joined the garden club last week." 
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Cooking Ducks 
and Geese 


The autumn sun beats down through 
a lazy haze as you sit in your blind and 
dreamily face the low pass in the blue 
foothills. It seems too fine to get enthu 
siastic about the day's prospects, with 
so many drowsy hours all lost in a happy 
cloud of mental satisfaction already be- 
hind you. 

But suddenly you are alert, and you 
stare into the like aged man 
with a chronic of cataract, trying 
to read the book of nature. 

“It's geese! It is geese!” And you drop 
like an inert sack of grain into the bottom 
of your blind among the swaying cat- 
tails, hoping that their gentle movement 
has covered your own precipitous descent. 


> 
pass an 


case 


3ut the old lead gander, despite his 
binocular eyes and wariness, has failed 
to pick you out, and soon the th wihnk, 
th withnk, ih wihnk, warns you of their 
approach. You are as tense as a Com- 
munist at a Nazi putsch. You wonder 
if they will come close enough and half 
hope they won't. 

3urrumph! Burrumph! Burrumph! 
“Say, this goose shooting certainly is the 
berries!” 

And that’s why men leave home. It’s 
nothing to find an excuse to drive 200 
miles to put in a day on the goose pas- 
tures or the duck flats. As long as birds 
follow the seasons, the urge to out-smart 
them will persist, but I wonder if too 
much emphasis is not put on the actual 
shooting and a long-lingering memory is 
not lost by failing to recognize the eat- 
ing possibilities as an even more “real” 
part of the trip. 

Now of course epicures with a tooth 
for waterfowl are born, not made. Either 
the savory aroma of a roasting duck 
causes you to drool at the mouth like an 
English setter, or you are as cold to it 
as a polar bear is to automatic oil 
burners. The test of course is to try it 
just once. Let us begin at the critical 
end. This is the real responsibility of the 
hunter. 

First of all, a real hunter chooses his 
shots. He doesn’t blast wildly away at 
birds obviously out of range, but within 
injury distance, who will fly miles away 
to die as the result of his bombardment. 
He neither blows a duck into bits with 
a charge of shot on close range, but 
shows his skill in picking them out of 
the air at a reasonable distance and 
killing them dead. This type of hunter is 
the real conservationist. If all followed 
his methods, many more birds would 
course our flyways today. The real hunt- 
er, too, draws his birds in the field at 


once. This is done by slitting the ab- . 


dominal cavity sufficiently to insert your 
index and next finger, cutting around the 
vent and enviscerating the bird. A tip 
on the more southerly shooting grounds 
is to carry a little shaker salt; use this 
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Gone are those dust-catching pits and 42 50 
grooves; those knotted, stitched-through wy 
cords which not only make tufted mattresses hard to 
keep clean but cause excessive strain and wear on tick- 
ing. The patented Perfect Sleeper has a perfectly smooth 
surface—‘“fits” to your body like a glove! At your 


* department or furniture stores. 











The Trmro, twin or double studio 
couch, Modern-styled, luxurious, tuft- 
less mattress. May be had with ‘‘Ezy- 
Out” and “Bed-Hite’’ features. Ask 
for it by name. Made only by SLEEPER, 


hI Ne 


30 FACTORIES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SLEEPER, Inc., Dept. K-11 __ | a 

i Furniture Mart, Chicago, il. . 
SET tres booklen: “Twelve Ideal Rooms, peer? a 
interior decorators’ ideas on proper settings and a 
ing all styles of “Sleeper” mattresses and studio couche 
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Financing under FHA is 
low-cost and convenient. 
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SILVER POLISH 
Y stant Speed! .. « poaping sil- AS 
verware bright and glistening. 


This exciting gift-offer is made solely to acquaint 
you with the vastly superior cleaning and polishing 
qualities of BENNETT'S SILVER POLISH! Send just 
l0c to cover handling costs, and this full-size 20c 
jar will be sent as a gift postpaid. 


- E. W. BENNETT & CO. 


2000 16th Street, San Francisco 


Please send me a 20c gift jar of Bennett's Silver 
Polish postpaid for which | enclose 10c. 


Take advantage of this 
liberal service now... 


Cleans and Polishes With In- See any branch. 


Nagi ,.:. 50s irae cect ae vec Ee eS 
Street Address: co.cc. ge ee ok 


CU eer trate rate p heey So SEAL Ol ache pe 
Manufacturers of Famous Brilliantshine Metal Polish 
| Ree re mee 
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RECIPES 


Now-— before you forget — send for this 
novel packet of recipes featuring smart new 
uses for eggs! They’re tasty, simple, fun-to-make 
recipes— and they’re FREE! 


Plenty of egg foods will benefit your family’s 
health, too! Eggs are easy to digest, rich in 
precious minerals and vitamins. They build 
general health, assist in warding off colds* and 
in actually lengthening life.** Serve more eggs! 
And send for your ‘Dozen Royal Recipes’ today! 





*%OR M S ROSE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
**PROF. H. C. SHERMAN. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ON ere) bey Ve 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO 
1058 Stuart Building, Seattle 









Please send me the ‘Royal Recipes’ 


Name 


Address 









City_ State 


Also please send free children’s 
Humpty Dumpty jingle and color bookO) 
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in the body cavity and your trouble with 
flies, no matter how numerous, is over. 

When the birds are brought home, the 
next move is to pluck them properly. 
Persons who skin a waterfowl are in the 
class with men who beat their wives 
or who boil T-bone steaks. They should 
be shot on sight. To pluck a bird, hold 
it on its back, grasping it over its wings 
or shoulders in your left hand, with the 
head away from you. Clamp a group 
of breast feathers between your right 
thumb and the side of your forefinger, 
getting a hold close down to the skin 
of the bird. Now roll your right hand 
away from you. This will remove the 
feathers neatly, down and all. Take a 
new position with your right thumb and 
forefinger and roll it away, moving up 
on the neck of the bird as far as you 
care to go. After the breast has been 
plucked, change the position of the bird 
so that the head lies in your lap, and 
pluck toward the posterior end of the 
fowl. Don’t try to pull out the feathers 
by picking. You will leave all the down 
and tear the delicate skin. Remember al- 
ways to “roll” your feathers off between 
your right thumb and the nearest side 
of your index finger. In the case of 
wings, I don’t recommend spending much 
time on them except when birds are to 
be served on a platter for effect. The 
wings can be more readily coped with 
by disjointing at the shoulder. 


Arrer plucking your birds, singe the 
small remaining down and fine feathers 
by making a paper taper and passing the 
body through the flames quickly so as 
not to burn or darken the skin, until 
the body is clean and smooth. 

Dressed ducks or geese keep well in 
storage for several days or even a week, 
but they should not be washed until 
preparation for the oven is imminent. 
Most ducks and geese should be roasted. 
Only a few lend themselves better to 
savory frying. Scaup (bluebills), golden 
(whistlers), and scoters now on 
the shooting list can be made into ex- 
cellent meals by frying properly. 

Legs and wings should be disjointed 
whole and the body split. Place butter 
size of an egg for each bird in the fry- 
ing pan with plenty of other shortening. 
Roll bird lightly in flour and brown 
slowly. Season with salt, coarse ground 
black pepper, and thyme. Add water to 
half cover the meat and simmer slowly 
for half hour to one hour, depending 
on size and species of duck. 

To roast bluebills and other birds that 
feed on seafood, dress in the usual way 
and salt. Rub coarse ground black pep- 
per into the flesh. Lay duck on its back 
and stuff abdominal cavity with celery 
(leaves and all) with the grooved side 
up. No, not the duck—the celery! Add 
five or six large bayleaves, and right up 
in the thorax (the wishbone section) 
crowd in a good sprig of fresh mar- 
joram. Ground marjoram will do if you 
can’t get the fresh sprig. Roast in an 
open pan, adding % cupful of water 
per bird to start, and basting often. 
Roast in a 600° oven 18 minutes for a 
rare bird, 24 minutes for a juicy bird, 
and 30 minutes for well done. Basting 
is the art that gets results. Pour your 
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We've captured all the goodness and 
freshness of the finest sea food and 
brought it right to your home in 
PIONEER MINCED SEA CLAMS. 
Pioneers are only the choicest, clean, 
white, delectable meats of the Razor 
Clam, with its original, nutritious 
juices. No bleaching or extra cook- 
ing necessary. Prepare quickly in 
many economical dishes. Serve for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. You will 
like them and your family will be 
delighted. 


Ask your grocer 
tor free recipe folder, 
“DISHES HE APPRECIATES.” 


AN 
AMERICAN 
PRODUCT 





What 
Do You Do with 
Your Little Finger? 


—when you pick ub a glass or cup? ... You know from 
watching others that charm and poise can be destroyed 
instantly by the misuse of hands. And by the same 
token, the correct use of your hands can become a tre- 
mendous social and business asset. Great actresses 
accomplish much of their poise by proper hand action. 

The makers of Frostilla—the famous skin lotion that 
keeps hands, face and body smooth and lovely—asked 
Margery Wilson, the international authority on charm 
and poise, to tell ‘ 


e how to hold a cigarette 

e how to pick up cards 

e how to shake hands 

e and how to make hands behave to the 
best advantage on all occasions 


Margery Wilson gives the authoritative answers to 
these and other questions in an illustrated booklet on 
How to Use Your Hands Correctly. Although this 
booklet is priced at 50c, we have arranged to present 
it without charge to Frostilla users in the United States 
and Canada until May 30th, 1937. 

Just mail coupon with the front of a 35c, 50c or $1.00 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion box (or 
two fronts from 10c sizes) and your 
copy will be sent FREE. 








“FROSTILLA” 

439 Gray Street, Elmira, N.Y. 
Here is the box front—send me my copy | 
of Margery Wilson's book on hands.| — 
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basting liquor onto the celery which acts 
as troughs and leads the liquid down 
to simmer and mingle and stew with the 
savory spices. The more often this is 
repeated, the more savory-flavored will 
your bird become. 


SHOP WITH THE 
* STARS * 
OF HOLLYWOOD 


CHOICE GIFTS and de- 
lightful ornaments for the 
home. Smart and unusual 
articles fashioned of ham- 


j ° ° 
\ny duck or goose can be treated simi- 


larly, only use just the spices such as 
pepper, a dash of sage, plenty of thyme, 
| and of course, salt. Strip the ducks with 
| fat, well-smoked bacon. (That’s my com- 
plaint about so much of the bacon now- 
adays—it lacks true smoke flavor.) It’s 
| really necessary in cooking to have the 
smoke flavor more pronounced than for 
breakfast bacon. To make perfect bal- 
anced gravy stock, add a wineglass of 
burgundy for each bird, after they are 
roasted. Duck gravy will make the most 
dignified guest return to the “dunking 
days” and will add 10 happy and vigor- 
ous years to his life. 

Remember : 

1. Don't shoot wastefully. 

2. Care for your birds properly in the 
field. 

; 3. Any real man will dress his own 
birds, let the little ‘‘missus” cook ’em, 
_and get all the credit. 

4. Roast ducks only in a hot (600°) 
oven. 

5. Never use a double boiler or a 
pressure cooker. You aren’t making 
“dough gods.” 

6. Gravy is as necessary for a duck 
| dinner as purple balloons at an Elks’ 
| Convention. 
| 7. Cold duck or goose sliced thin on 


mered aluminum, of cop- 
per, wood, pottery and 
linens-—selected with dis- 
criminating taste from the, 
studios of California's 
master craftsmen + <« « , 


Send for illustrated 
Brochure 


HELEN GRAY 
of 

LOS ANGELES 4 
Dept. D 


Post Office Box 555 
LOS ANGELES 








toasted, thick-cut wholewheat bread—well 
buttered and dipped in a combination of 
duck gravy slightly warmed and a beef 
tea cube stirred in—will make men out 
of midgets, door-knobs, or left-over pan- 
cakes. 

8 If you shoot ducks and don’t like 
them for your table, just call up a friend. 
Even your telephone operator will put in 
for a contribution. 

9. Never give more than 2 ducks to a 
family. They’re scarce and if properly 
handled will feed 6 people. Don’t give 


them the idea of being careless with 
(Formerly PYROL)...Tubes SO0c...Tins $1.00 manna. 


When you're packing 
for a trip— 

Take along 

a tube of KIP! 


The approved First Aid for Burns, Aa rH 
Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, Minor Skin ea 
Irritations. At all drugstores. S 2 een 








10. Make your family good sports by 
setting the right example, and wild fowl 
Tor B | will forever be a seasonal pleasure in the 
TYPE CHEAP TE eat a3 good ol’ U. S. A.—Arthur S. Einarsen, 

s eping the C. t. U. S. Biological Survey, Corvallis, Ore. 
COOK and HEAT Without Coa 
In Your Present Stove r Wood A 
or Furnace —HOTTER 
—CHEAPER—No Dirt 


or Ashes— Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST. 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS 


Amazing oil burner 
which experts and 
25,000 users say beats Salesmen 


Burns cheap oie new | BIG MONEY 

















Distinctive Pottery 


“TODDY” 
VASE 


An exquisite flower holder, 
smart and modern 






Near 
Why Not eae 
Shave Them? Zo n 


To Randolph B. Montgomery, chauf- 
feur and gardener on a Pasadena es- 


tate, fell the job of plucking ducks when $9.50 Prepaid in U.S. A. 


These are made in 


ray biont presen | prop |Kverything | 2%. his employer had been on a shooting California and are a beautiful Ivory tint. 
ven auick intense | for this Quick Sel- | clipe ve trip. Not having been trained to do it 
vatuening (of valve d RANGE or : : & ed to do 1 wie *& Ok 


One free to one person 
in each locality who 


FURNACE as Mr. Einarsen recommends, he got the 
will demonstrate and Quick HEAT at 
ent. Write | Money. Write now. 


feathers out, but the down was a slow 
act as ag Turn of Valve! | . : : ag : 
fow olend dradgery of coal and wood and make big money, spare or | JOb—until Montgomery had an idea. Why 


fall time — mail itcard today. - 3 
UNITED FACTORIES, N-877 Factory Bullding, Kansas city, Mo. | NOt shave them? Using a discarded safety 


razor and new blade, and a good coating SWEDISH SUGAR TONGS 








a in less than 10 minutes he Silver Plated $1.25. prapall 
Mi IE xX ii Cc ©O a shining clean ducks ready for the| A sugar tong that everyone will enjoy using. These 
$ kitchen. Both the cook and the lady of | make cee and practic gifts. You will also 
.00 from 50 from the house praised his work. Bef oe ee or, Cen one: 
139 Los Angeles $157 San Francisco |f | end of ae Le eee : . ore * 4 KH € 
XMAS HOLIDAYS TOUR Dec. 18th—17 days | | 1: enplovert:, the aad, Grate ae ; Come in and visit us when you are in East Bay 
Write for folder ; is spee on < 
H.C. CAPWELL Travel Bureau, Oakland, Cal. and skill. They had a good laugh over HALLIDAY So THe SHOP OF GIFTS 


1750 Broadway Oakland, Calif. 
We also specialize in greeting cards 





it, but gave their unqualified approval. 
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SPRAINED BACK 


while coaching 


Takes own medicine 
relieves pain with 
Absorbine Jr. 





We coaching his team,H.Pof 
Detroit, accidentally sprained 
his back and suffered acute pain. 


Ordinarily a man would be laid up 
for days. But not H. P. A great 
user of Absorbine Jr. to relieve 
bruises, pain and strain for his 
athletes, he had his own medicine 
rubbed on his back. Absorbine Jr. 
soon had him feeling fit and limber. 


He also finds Absorbine Jr. excel- 


lent as an antiseptic dressing for 
cuts. 


Make Absorbine Jr. your own fam- 
ily liniment. For relieving sore 
muscles, strains, sprains, muscular 
rheumatic aches and pains, this 
famous old remedy carries the 
highest recommendations of many 
doctors, nurses and athletic train- 
ers. Famous, too, for destroying the 


fungus of Athlete’s Foot. 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr. You'll find it thrift 
to use; a little goes so far. At all 
eee $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample, write W.F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


*Based on actual letter in our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, muscular 
aches, sprains, Athlete’s Foot, sleeplessness 








LEANING ON MY HOE}. 


Sydney B. Mitchell Combines 
Practical Garden Advice with 
Whimsical Garden Philosophy 








As I was teaching at the University of 
California at Los Angeles this summer, 
I was divorced from my garden for 2 
months, and an interested observer of 
gardening in southern California, par- 
ticularly that part of it from Los Angeles 
to the sea. Naturally I soon looked up 
Hugh Evans, whom I had known for 
years as one of our best amateurs, re- 
sponsible for the introduction of many 
trees and shrubs suitable for the com- 
paratively frostless areas like his own 
Santa Monica. I found he had acquired a 
partner and entered the nursery business 
as half of Evans and Reeves. 

Off Sunset Boulevard, near Brentwood, 
I saw a highway sign directing me to 
their new nursery, a feature of which 
was a 100-foot-square lath house filled 
with fuchsias, tuberous begonias, impa- 
tiens, and other subjects enjoying partial 
shade in a sunny climate. Such a lath 
house, costing about $1200, could be a fea- 
ture of any large garden or estate, but 
one a quarter the size or smaller, and cost- 
ing far less, could be an asset to any too- 
sunny garden, and could be made a lovely 
place. Not only can the ground be used, 
but above can be grown hanging baskets 
of trailing fuchsias and begonias, and 
everywhere a grateful shade is provided 
for the gardener, without the encum- 
brance of tree roots as where shade is 
obtained from nature. 

I found Jack Evans, Hugh’s son, was 
breeding fuchsias and had 2 nice pure 
whites, a single and a double, the latter of 
the Rolla type. This is my scoop for this 
issue of Sunset, as fuchsia fans have 
long been looking for such flowers, which 
far surpass little pale pinkish things like 
Countess of Aberdeen (Schneewitzen) 
and magellanica (macrostemma) alba. 
These new whites are not yet for sale. 





The Plant of the Month for November 
is so obviously the chrysanthemum that 
I am going to select another one. This is 
Tris stylosa, or if you follow the botanists 
who like longer names, /ris unguicularis. 
This evergreen beardless iris from Al- 
geria is the source of bowls of lovely 
lavender flowers from October to March 
wherever it does well, and this includes 
California and the warmer sections far- 
ther north. I think it is best moved 
in autumn, as it reéstablishes well then, 
but it can be divided and reset any time 
from April on to late autumn. In Cali- 
fornia it does well in both partial shade 
and full sun, but farther north demands 


the latter to flower. It wants no summer 
water at all—indeed, when established it 
prefers a long warm baking. It doesn’t 
enjoy division, though when it is divided 
(autumn) the spring-set buds generally 
flower. But don’t be discouraged if it is 
shy the following year. Leave it alone, 
and when reéstablished, the clumps will 
produce clumps of flowers in continuous 
succession. Where birds abound, the 
flowers are best picked in bud. The type 
color is lavender, but there are darker 
forms and a rather thinner white one. A 
new Pasadena garden friend tells me she 
will send me a pink form of which I had 
never heard. I wonder how pink it will be. 
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In the All-American seed trials patch 
at the Burpee seed farm at Lompoc I 
saw a scentless marigold. Not merely 
the flowers, as in some other cases, but 
also the foliage, lacked the acrid odor so 
characteristic of these plants. I believe 
it is to be introduced next season as 
Crown of Gold. It is tall, apparently 
close to the African type, with orange 
flowers of medium size and of a distinct 
form best described as anemone-like. The 
flower seed growers are a jump ahead 
of the vegetable breeders—no one has 
yet raised an odorless onion. Indeed, the 
very day I saw the marigold, I read a 
newspaper item recounting the failure of 
science to deodorize the breath of onion 
eaters. But as smell and taste are so 
closely allied, perhaps we don’t want a 
scentless and consequently tasteless onion 
—only one the smell of which, after eat- 
ing, will fade away like a dissolving pic- 
ture. 


How easy it is to overlook the obvious ! 
I have often written of the difficulties of 
maintaining through our long summers 
a herbaceous border, but I don’t believe 
I have ever recommended the extensive 
use of clumps of cannas and agapanthus 
for long continuous midsummer bloom. 
Of course in the cold summers of San 
Francisco and some other places, cannas 
produce only leaves, but elsewhere in 
coastal California, if given good soil and 
plenty of water—they love eating and 
drinking—they can be treated as hardy 
perennials, lifted only occasionally, in 
early spring, for division, Their widened 
color range, from white through yellow 
and orange to red and excellent salmon 
pinks, their freedom from insect pests, 
and their long flowering season, should 
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endear them to more gardeners than just 
the lazy ones. In summer, too, we want 
blue, and here is where the bulbous- 
rooted agapanthus comes in, giving us 
big heads of that color, or of pure w hite 
if it is wanted. They can be left alone 
for years and flower the better for it. 
For a long deep border, both cannas and 
agapanthus are especially valuable, as 
their size puts them in proper scale and 
they are very effective when repeated at 
intervals. 

How wonderfully the Iceland poppies 
have been improved, especially by Eng- 
lish and Australian breeders. From rather 
small white, yellow, or orange flowers 
they have been developed into wider, 
opener cups with many lovely shades of 
pink, buff, and tangerine added, and 
taller, stronger growth achieved. They 
are lovely cut flowers as well as delight- 
fully effective in the garden, grown in 
large clumps or masses. While they may 
be sown in fall or spring, California gar- 
deners will get the best results from a 
November sowing in the open ground, 
the way Frank McCoy of the Santa 
Maria Inn and most of the seed farms 
handle them. Then they will flower all 
spring while it is still cool and the black- 
spotted green diabrotica is not around to 
eat holes in their silky petals. Unlike 
most poppies, they move easily, and so 
can also be raised in flats. They are per- 
fectly hardy everywhere, as witness their 
use at Lake Louise, in the Canadian 
Rockies, but in California are best treated 
as annuals or biennials and discarded 
when they are worn out with blooming. 


RANNY was sitting in the sun in 
the garden, surrounded, like a matri- 
arch, by her descendants of several gen- 
erations, young and old cats of diverse 
colors and lengths of tail. “I bet you 
cats afford a lot of amusement to the 
visitors to this garden,” I said. “Not 
nalf as much as the visitors provide for 
is cats,” said Granny. “I once heard the 
vig boss—I mean Carl, of course—read- 
ing about a cynical country storekeeper 
who nailed a nickel on the floor of his 
store and then amused himself watching 
customers surreptitiously trying to pick 
it up. Well, garden visitors may be per- 
fectly honest in money matters, but they 
are sure tempted to take a cutting. Last 
spring I saw one hefty dame try to pinch 
off the top of one of our plants of your 
aew colored broom, Cytisus Pomona, and 
was she sore when it proved too tough. 
She was so mad she borrowed a pair of 
scissors from a friend and cut off a 
iece. Of course since you started writing 
about me I read all your Sunset stuff, 
1owever dull it is, and did I laugh when 
[ remembered you said only late summer 
cuttings would root, and those very 
rarely, so that the broom had to be pro- 
»agated by grafting. I wanted to tell her 
\t would be easier to try rooting a broom 
nandle. Well, sorry to leave you in a 
aurry, but I hear Carl calling the cats 
so dinner.” 
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You Will 
Pay This Tax 


says 
the U.S. Federal Trade Commission 


HIGHER PRICES ON FOODS AND 
OTHER NECESSITIES are certain to 
follow if Proposition #22 is not defeated! 


Watch out for Proposition 22 on the November ballot! 


Disguised as a “Retail Store License,” it looks innocent enough. But 
there is a “joker” in it—hidden taxes for you to pay! 


It proposes to charge individual stores $1.00 each for the right to 
do business. But chain stores will have to pay $500.00 a year for 
each store over nine! 


Of such taxes, the U.S. Federal Trade Commission says: 


“If the ability to undersell, based on greater efficiency or 
on elimination of credit and delivery cost, is destroyed by 
taxation, it is the consuming public which will really pay 
the tax and not the chain.” 


Chain stores operate on a small profit. They eliminate middle- 
men’s profits and unnecessary in-between expenses. The savings they 
make by operating efficiently are passed on to you in prices 10% be- 
low the average. These are the figures of the Harvard (University) 
Bureau of Business Research, from a study of 32,998 chain stores. 


Four out of five chain stores do not make enough profit to cover 
the tax. It can only be paid by higher prices—by money out of 
your pocket. 


Some chains will go out of business. Thus their competitors will 
be able to raise prices even higher. 


If you think that chain store rivalry helps to keep all prices in 
line with your pocketbook—if you think that TAXES ARE HIGH 
ENOUGH NOW, especially on FOODS, vote NO and keep prices low. 


For remember, this tax is admittedly not a tax for revenue pur- 
poses. It is a cleverly camouflaged subsidy for wasteful business 
methods—and you will pay the bill. 


No matter what its title ... no matter how heavily disguised. . . 22 
is a tax on you-VOTE NO! 


22 is a Tax on You-Vote NO! 


RETAIL STORE LICENSE Referendum against 


act of Legislature 
(Chapter 849, Statutes 1935) requiring every person or 
organization owning, operating or controlling one or 
more stores, wherein merchandise is sold at retail, ob- 
tain annual State license; prescribing fifty cents appli- 
cation fee for each store and one dollar license fee for 
one store, increasing license fee progressively for sec- 
ond and additional stores to five hundred dollars for 
each store over nine; excepts filling stations, ice dis- 
tributing establishments, restaurant facilities of com- 
mon carriers, newspaper offices, stores wherein sales 
are incidental to rendering personal service, theatres 
and motion picture houses. 
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Your Garden Needs 
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GROZ ASB Ep MANURE 






An All-year-round A Natural 
Commercial Organic 
Fertilizer Fertilizer 
B Stee for 
ITROGEN 
PHOSPHORUS solr 
Rare REJUVENATION 
e 


The 3 ingredients needed 
to replenish Northern Provides humus to make 
California soils. soil porous...easy to work. 

e Spread on lawn fall and 


Stimulates spring...makes deep rich 

VIGOROUS spongy turf. Conserves 

, moisture...cuts water bills. 

Sustained Growth and One 100 Ib. bag ($1.75) 

VIVID COLOR equals whole load barn- 
° 


yard manure in fertilizer 
value. 


ODORLESS 
NO WEED SEED 


FREE: A Soil Manual for Home Gardeners. Address— 
GROWERS FERTILIZER CO., 108 Davis St., San Francisco 


Comes in economical con- 
venient bags— 

10 Ibs. $0.75; 25 lbs, $1.50 

$0lbs. $2.25; 100lbs. $4.00 


BUY BOTH FROM YOUR 
GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 





BULBS 


New triumph Tulips, Daffodils, Hya- 


cinths, Ranunculus, Anemonies and 

other domestic and imported Bulbs. 

Write for Beautiful Catalog illus- 
trated in colors. Mailed free. 


e 
F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


SEEDSMEN 
712 J ST.. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


HOW TO HAVE A FINE LAWN 


OU can avoid thin spots in your lawn and save 

yourself many extra hours of watering next sum- 
mer if before seeding you first condition the soil 
with Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. It keeps the soil 
porous, maintains moisture constancy and pro- 
motes yigorous healthy root development. Write 
today for FREE bulletin, ‘‘Fine Lawns.’’ Ad- 
dress Dept. SM 11. 








TRADE MARK 


CT we CrLlhem Protected, 
W PEAT MOSS 


232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California 


IN SYDNEY 


Australia 


IT’S “THE AUSTRALIA”’ 


Hotel 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
















GARDEN TIP S| zamuY 


FOR TENDERFEET 





Bulbs—When to Dig, 
How to Store 


Tu first light frost should serve as a 
warning signal to gardeners and remind 
them that it’s time to be thinking of sav- 
ing tender bulbs, tubers, and corms 
which will bloom again next year. The 
first frost is usually mild and affects only 
the top growth. Subsequent frosts affect 
the bulbs. They should be lifted at the 
very first warning and removed to a cool, 
frost-proof, ventilated room. Besides 
serving as swell storage places for bev- 
erages, cellars are fine for bulbs. There’s 
no bright sunlight and the temperature 
is fairly constant. Forty degrees is about 
right. 

Here are 2 important bulb storage 
don’ts: Don’t pack bulbs in air tight con- 
tainers. This generates heat. Some bulbs 
will start by sweating and end by rot- 
ting. Other bulbs may start into prema- 
ture growth because of the heat. Don’t 
store bulbs in mouse-infested places. 
Mice consider bulbs dainty tidbits and 
wolf them in a short time. If there’s no 
assurance that the rodents can be kept 
out, insure the bulbs by enveloping their 
containers with wire door-screen. 

Tuberous Begonias: When all growth 
has died down, lift the tubers carefully, 
and give them a week’s drying in flats, 
in not-too-strong sunlight. Remove any 
remaining pieces of stem before storing 
the tubers. If Jack Frost has nipped the 
tuberous begonias before they have had 
a chance to go into natural dormancy, 
cut off the blackened foliage, at once, 
about 3 inches above the soil level, and 
lift the plants. Some soil will adhere to 
the roots. Place the tubers in flats or 
shallow trays in a cool dry room. Allow 
them to remain there about 10 days or 
until the soil and fleshy roots of the 
tuber have dried. Remove dried stems 
and shift tubers into clean flats. There 
are 3 different and accepted ways of 
storing. Some growers overwinter tubers 
in flats of dry soil, others use dry peat 
moss, and still others religiously brush 
all soil particles from the tubers, and 
simply set them in flats or trays in a 
cool dry room until late January or Feb- 
ruary. 

Dablias: South of the Bay Region and 
along the coast, dahlia tubers can over- 
winter right in the ground, undisturbed 
until dividing time in March. Elsewhere, 
they should be taken up and stored. Lift- 
ing dahlias is really a 2-man job, so en- 
list the aid of a fellow gardener. Cut the 
yellowed tops down with a sharp knife 
to within 5 inches of the ground. Re- 
label varieties so that there will be no 
cases of mistaken identity. Two spading 
forks will be needed for the actual lift- 
ing. Insert the tines of the forks full 
depth into the ground about 10 inches 
on each side of the central stalk. Loosen 
the clump slowly and carefully, trying 
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A SUNSET HOME DIALOGUE 
SHE: 


HE: ““Yes, there’s not much satisfaction in doing 
=the job when it looks like this.’’ 















““Good work, Joe; and good for you. But 
how brown the lawn looks.’’ 


SHE: “Sunset says that now is a good time to 
* apply bone meal fertilizer to the whole 
garden. The first rains will carry the food down 
to the roots.” 


HE: ““Let’s get a sack. The garden certainly h 
= needs new pep.’’ tna 
So she ordered at the garden store is 

Tal! 

CALA-BONE |: 

= - 

not 

(Ammoniated—W ith Potash) Ph 
All-purpose, long-lasting, odorless plant food ani 
the 

the 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc, 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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THE & : 


OLYMPIC 


the finest in the Northwest. We're proud of 
our goes food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates are moderate. 
Theatres, business and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 
FRANK HULL, MANAGER 
e 











V For Afflicted Children 
I 


STA DEL MONT 


School and home on beautiful estate in southern Cali- 
fornia orange grove. Ideal climate. Understanding care, 
individual training. Experienced instructors. Attending — 
physician. Write Charles N. Jeffries, Director, Vista 
del Monte School, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


SORE, RHEUMATIC 
MUSCLES 


Say goodbye to messy liniments and salves, that 
ave to be smeared on every few hours to be 
effective. The new treatment for sore, aching 
muscles is Alleock’s Porous Plaster, that stayail 
on until pain is all gone. One Alleock's Plaster — 
lasts days and days without further thought. The 
blood is gently drawn to the painful rheumatic 
area, and the muscles are massaged as you move. 
No rubbing. Nothing smelly or sticky. Alleock'’s 
is pleasant. Easy on, easy off when pain is gone. 
5 million users testify that Allcock’s is marvelous 
for backaches, arthritis pains, { 
chest colds, 25¢ at druggists, 





to get beneath it as much as possible. In 
heavy soils it will probably be necessary 
to work the forks all around the clumps. 
When the clump comes out, turn it up- 
side down and in about an hour carefully 
remove the soil. For the rest of the day, 
let the clumps air in the sunlight to dry 
the surface of the roots. Roots which 
have become separated from the stem 
and do not retain the collar, or crown, 
that forms between the stem and root, 
are worthless. They do not have “eyes” 
and cannot produce roots. Postpone divi- 
sion until spring, because clumps keep 
better in storage than do_ individual 
tubers. Take your choice of storage ma- 
terials. Put them in boxes and cover up 
to the necks with dry sand, dry soil, dry 
peat moss, or sawdust. 

Gladiolus: After gladiolus leaves have 
begun to yellow, they can be pulled up 
and allowed to dry in the sun. After 2 
weeks, the withered foliage can be cut 
off close to the roots. The corms should 
be stored in paper bags or flats. To each 
100 corms should be added 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of naphthalene flakes to kill thrips 
that might otherwise overwinter on the 
corms. Thrips are ravaging pests that 
raise particular havoc with gladiolus 
flowers. The naphthalene flakes should 
not come in direct contact with the corms. 
Place the flakes in the bottom of the bag 
and then put a sheet of paper on top of 
the flakes to separate the corms from 
the flakes. Naphthalene flakes are on sale 
at most drug stores. Crushed moth balls 
can be substituted if necessary. If pos- 
sible, store the bulbs where the room 
temperature is 65 to 70 degrees. The heat 
will cause the young thrips to hatch out 
and they will be killed by the naphthalene 
fumes. Asa further precaution, just prior 
to spring planting, the corms should be 
peeled and then dipped in hot water for 
approximately 3 minutes. The tempera- 
ture of the water should be about 120 
degrees. The corms should be planted 
immediately after their bath, even if 
they’re still dripping from the precau- 
tionary immersion. 

Cannas; After frost has turned the 
foliage brown, cut the tops off an inch 
from the ground, and then dig the roots, 
being careful to retain some of the soil 
around the clump. The clumps should 
be dried before being stored. They can 
be stored on shelves if soil has adhered 
to the roots. If not, put them in boxes 
filled with a light dry soil and let only 
their crowns peep out. Be careful that 
the room temperature stays at 40 de- 
grees. Otherwise growth may start too 
soon. 

Other Tender Tubers: Except in the 
warmer parts of California, the follow- 
ing bulbs should be overwintered indoors: 
agapanthus, anomatheca, arum, bessera, 
caladium, chlidanthus, clivia, cooperia, 
freesia, hymenocallis, ixia, lycoris, milla, 
schizostylis, sparaxis, sprekelia, tuberose, 
vallota, and zephyrantes. 











ATTENTION !. 





Here's how to 
take the sting 
out of shaving ! 


Why should every shave make 
you feel as if bees were sting- 
ing your face? What your 
sensitive skin needs is a shav- 
ing cream that is more effec- 
tive than usual in preventing 
the smarting and stinging. 
And the new, up-to-date cream, 





















Mentholatum Brushless, fits these 
requirements exactly. 

Mentholatum Brushless is the 
result of forty years’ experience 
in making a preparation that 
cools and soothes irritated skin. 
That’s why it is so effective in 
preventing razor irritation. It 
leaves your face delightfully 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, lu- 
bricates the skin, gives more 
shaves per blade, saves time 
and money. 


Test It at Our Expense 


Get Mentholatum Brushless from your 
druggist on a money-back guarantee, 
or write the Mentholatum Company, 
Dept. B-1, Wichita, Kansas, for a lib- 
eral trial tube. 





EASY MONEY 


Act as special representative 


for Sunset Magazine in your full 
or spare time. Paste this adver- 
tisement with your name and ad- 
dress on a penny post card and 
mail to 576 Sacramento St., San 


Francisco. 


HURRY 















WITH 


Mercolized Wax 


@ Any complexion can be made clearer, smoother, 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream 
is a complete beauty treatment. 
. ,Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 
out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 
_Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 
night like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
Mercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 
lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness. Dis- 
solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel. 
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HE'LL LIKE THIS 
FOLDING HANGER 





Holds up to 32 ties for 
instant selection—with- 
out a wrinkle. Obtain- 
able at leading stores 
or send money order di- 
rect to Home Facilities, 


Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beau Brimmel 


0ld Colonial 


Coverlets 


These are exact reproductions of famous Colonial 
coverlets. Woven by Blue Ridge mountaineers, 
who raise own sheep, card, spin and dye the wool. 
Coverlets come in yarious sizes, patterns, and 
colors. Priced to suit every purse from $4.50 to 
$25.00. Easily washed and will last for generations. 
Write today for complete information to 


EMMA McCALL 


The Work Shop, 2025 Durant Ave.; Berkeley, Calif. 
THE WORK SHOP IS OPEN TO VISITORS EVERY AFTERNOON 





MONOGRAMMED CIGARETTE BOX 


With Ash Tray in gleaming 
CRYSTAL. Beautifully hand 
engraved. Nothing is more 
expressive of thought as a 
Christmas Gift, Three initials 
in monogram. Give full name 
when ordering. ; 
ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS. $3.50 Postpaid. 
THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP , 
34 Third Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
Visit us when in the Bay Region. 
a Bungalow—$66 


H E AT Pay $5.50 Monthly 


The BEST In Heating at Low Cost 
A Constant, Regulated Warmth 
Healthful Humidity (Avoid Dry Air) 
Gas cost guaranteed under $28 a year 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Room, Wall or Floor Furnace Types 
$24 up. No basement or flue required. 
Ask for Free Booklet or Estimate 


Williams Radiator Co. 


1865-1873 Cordova St., Los Angeles RE. 5125 








Push-Pins 


and 


are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 
10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 








SUNSET 


SHOPPING 


vps) Conta 





Destroy Weeds Now, Kill Seeds 


Yards, gravel drives, walks, 
etc., can be quickly and 
effectively cleaned with the 
2000° F. Flame of the 


KER-O-KIL 


Burner. Effective against Devil 
Grass, Puncture Vine, Poison 
Oak and all perennial growths. 
Ideal for Poultry Disinfecting. 
Write today for Free Bulletin 
No. 127 S 


KER-O:KIL MFG. CO. 










> ef, _ 338 BRANNAN 57. 
~— 
Ss SAN CRANCISCO.CALIF. 
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@ FINEST PHOTO FINISHING IN WEST 


Don’t gamble! Trust your films only to an expert. 
Have them done by a professional — 18 years’ 
experience. Any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed in 
fine grain developer and printed on velox paper, 


35c— Coin Only 
Films Air Dried—No Blisters or Warping 
EAGLE PHOTO SERVICE 
2463 - 35th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


PROTECT CANARIES 
Kill bloodsucking canary lice. 
Prevent infestation. Automatic. 
10 cents a pair, at pet shops, 
_5 and 10c, dept. and seed stores. 


the Canary DoctoR 
214-16 E. 82nd St., N. Y. 
















LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring formula discovered by the 
Dermatological Research Department of the 
Miogenic Laboratory, is now available to the 
general public for home use. Further informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 
MIOGENIC LABORATORY 

P. O. Box 3003 
Stanford University 
California 





KNOCK—KNOCK—WITH THIS 
WOODPECKER DOOR KNOCKER 


Looks and sounds exactly like a real 
woodpecker. Carved of wood and 
painted in brilliant natural colors. 
A simple twist of a knob produces a 
rapid motion of head against metal 
plate. All gears concealed. Makes a 
unique, useful gift. $4. 50 Postpaid. 
3% Sales Tax in Calif. 


E. A. HOAG, Box 407, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIF. 





INDIVIDUALIZE YOUR 
HOME 


With distinctive hand- 
wrought Iron. Bracket for 
3 pots, 45c and up; Jar- 
diniére stands, 80c and u 
Andirons, $2.50; Cof ee 
tables, $4.50. Write for 
our gice lists, or Visit 
our Studio. 
CHARLES A. ROBINSON 
7471 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED 


Women to make hooked rugs for our 
stores. No experience necessary. Steady 
work. We do the selling. Write at once, 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIO STORES 
5657 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. 19 
Hollywood, California 
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Ironcraft 
Slide-Grill 
B AR B E Coe 


Send Bice for ‘dea of this excitiif! 
new Ironcraft creation that combines gri 
hot plate and open fireplace in one le 
cost unit. 


IRONCRAFT, Inc. 


(CALIFORNIA PLOW CO.) 


Out Door Fireplace and Barbecue Equipmer 
810 Polhemus Ave., San Jose, Calif. Ue 


a (' 
ENJOY A BARBECUE IN YOUR GARDE B 
MODERN BARBECUE POTS AS LOW AS $7.50 

Portable, simple to operate, safe; they charce 

broil meat to a new deliciousness. Enjoy barbec 

parties in your garden. Send 10c for new boo! 
covering broiling and barbecuing. 

J. M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS Co 

La Canada, Calif. Fh 
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EARN AS YOU TRAVEL I 
OWNER-AGENTS WANTED? 


Owner-agent's d has 
count on demonst 
| tec 
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tor more than pa 
your rer to Califor 
nia, Write for detal 





of world's finest, lo 
priced trailer, 


ZIMAIR insets cal 
MASTERBUILT Trailer: 


Built by Master Craftsmen = 

One of the West's Largest Factories. Phil 
Models from $475.00 to $1175.07") 
A Few Dealerships Still Available. Write for Bookli 


@ WEST COAST TRAILER DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. A inf 
6305 Yucca Avenue Los Angeles, Cal® \») 


om 

i 
In Downtown LOS ANGELE 
Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Roorl t 
are yours at amazingly low cost ba a 


Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. (aa. he 
8 Mopmrate Pricnp Restaurants $ 





a 





tt 
HOTEL CLARK Wa 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager A 


McLAREN TRAILER COACHES AAAA a 
13 Years 7 
Trailer Building 
Means 
Satisfaction 


Dealers Want 
Eagle Rock, 0 
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Dopt. S, 1414 Colo, Blvd, 
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WILL ROGERS % 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
jous blackish velvety crimson, unexcelled in richness of 
by any other variety in existence. Unequalled in its in- 
“Attar of Roses” fragrance. The rose you have often wished 
here. ONE ROSE THAT SHOULD GRACE EVERY GARDEN 


STRONG 2 YEAR $400 

OLD, Low 
NOW BUDDED PLANTS Plus 
EACH Tax 


‘AMERICA’S FOREMOST ROSARIANS” 
MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 

















A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 


TCO °.: 


ON Also a soil stimulator which pro- 
duces go lawns and more 
flowers and plants. 


| D E colorfu 
For Sale by Leading Dealers 


CHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
Clay Street San Francisco 






















































eee 75¢ 10¢ 
come (Swan River Daisy).............. 1.00 10¢ 
hila (Baby Blue Eyes)................. 35¢ 5c 






i ee 1.00 10c 
aroseara PIUIMMO PN vee esiie cs csccsee 1.00 10 
an Stocks Mixed... . 30c 10¢ 


Ask for your copy of our Free Rare Bulb List. 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
ist Colorado St. 


\VERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


t’s Mountain Grown guaranteed everbearers. 
‘op first summer. Wonderful new varieties. 
-$12.00. Others cheaper. Free catalogue. 
Hewitt, Summit, Calif. 


PNTS GROWN WITHOUT SOIL 


> has been recently developed a suc- 
il technique in growing certain plants 
emical solution. Results are especially 
‘tive where hot house or other suitable 
is limited. Address inquiries to 

P. O. Box 171, Oakland, Calif. 


IMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
JULATION, ETC., required by the Act of Congress of 
st 24, 1912, of Sunset Magazine, Pacific Northwest, 
ral, and Southwest Editions. 


ed monthly at San Francisco, Calif., for Oct. 1, 1936. 
‘California, City and County of San Francisco, ss: 


e me, a Notary in and for the State and county afore- 
rsonally appeared L. W. Lane who, having been duly 
ecording to law, deposes and says that he is the Pub- 
“SUNSET. and that the following is, to the best of his 
ige and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
t (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
d publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
1 by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
stal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
im, to-wit: 

sat the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
ng editor, and business managers, are: publisher, L. W. 
76 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif.; editors, Gene- 
allahan, Lou Richardson, San Francisco, Calif.; man- 
itor, Lou Richardson; business manager, Jesse ©. Thrash. 
viat the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
| owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
ind addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
more of the total amount of stock). 

‘E PUBLISHING CO., 576 Sacramento St., San 
20, Calif. 

_Lane, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hyde, San Francisco, Calif. 

3 W. Young, Chicago, Ill. 

McCrary, Son Francisco, Calif. 

vieve Callahan, Lou Richardson, Jesse E. Thrash, 
ton H. Dawson, Paul B. Thompson, San Francisco, 


Pasadena, Calif. 





‘at the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there 


2, so state). None. 
L. W. LANE, Publisher. 


1 to and subscribed before me this 30th’ day of Sept., 
illian Ralston. My commission expires March 27, 1940. 


‘EMBER 19236 
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C fa rdening Specials 


o 


FLOWER GARDEN 
COMPLETE 


Generous 15c packages of our 
finest cut flower seed, enough for ¢ 
1000 plants POSTPAID 


LARKSPUR — Long 4 to 5 foot spikes of large 
delphinium-like flowers. 


SNAPDRAGONS — New improved Rust Proof. 
STOCKS — Long stemmed early flowering. 
CALENDULAS — 4 choice varieties. 


ICELAND POPPIES — Gorgeous new colors of 
exquisite charm. 


Any of the above, 15c per package if purchased 
separately, 


H. L. BAAKE & SON NURSERY 
2616 S. Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ready to Erect $85.00 


SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 

















Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
gardens. Ready-built in sections, it gives you 
a wide choice in sizes and costs. Easy to as- 
semble. ‘a 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 


Rare Pink Trumpet Daffodils; New Colored Freesias; Hyacinths; 


Tulips; Colored Callas; Gorgeous Clivia hybrids; Double 
Amaryllis; Everblooming Yellow Iris; Full Culture Informa- 
tion for house or garden growing; in our free Economy Catalog. 
$1. Specials: 40 Large Darwin Tulips; 40 Spanish Iris; 40 
Colored Freesias; 135 best strain Ranunculus; 135 Anemones; 
30 assorted Narcissus; 50 assorted German Iris, (postage 250 
extra to Zone 3. Farther, by express), 12 King Alfred Daffodils 
(large); 30 Spring Snowflakes; 8 var. Amaryllids (small). Each 
item, $1. Any three, $2.75. Six for $5.25. All 10 items for $8. 
Prepaid (exc. Iris); Californians add Tax. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL - Dept. S. - La Verne, Calif. 


... MEANS 1 INCH OF RAIN! Keep your ‘lawn | 

in perfect condition with a Thompson Sprin- 

kling System. The opening of the sprinkler valve 

brings a refreshing, even spray to every part 

of your lawn area—and, down go your water 

bills! Plan today to install a Thompson Sprin- : 
kling System. “a a 

Send for FREE literature. 


Thompson Mfg. Co., 2251 E. Te OU ome ia 
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Don’t Neglect Your Trees. Call DAVEY for free inspection 
and estimate. 


It costs no more for genuine 






















SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


SKILL - KNOWLEDGE RESPONSIBILITY 












@ ROSE BUSHES ... . For This Winter’s Delivery 


200 Varieties 25 cents each $2.75 per dozen 
Write for Illustrated Catalog or come see them in bloom at 
our nursery anytime before November 15th. 
PORT-STOCKTON NURSERY, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Nursery—2810 E. Main’St., Mail—Rt. 1, Box 161 


GRAFTED CACTUS NOVELTIES 


Introductory Special 
THUureniecr ereet 1 O 


HUMMEL’S EXOTIC GARDENS, INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


OREGON GROWN LILIES -tantin 


Write today for catalogue containing descriptions and cultural 
information of over 75 different lily species. 
EDGAR L. KLINE ; Grower & Importer 
Oswego, Oregon : Lily Bulbs and Seed 





——— ee eee ee 
PURDY’S SUPREME SEED NOVELTIES TO SOW NOW 


A MARVELOUS SELECTION OF— 


Flowering Plants, Ornamental Shrubs & Trees 
(Evergreen or Deciduous), Vines, 
Hedge Plants, Shade Trees 


ALL KINDS & SIZES — REASONABLE PRICES 
WRITE — P. O. BOX 389, COMPTON, CALIF. 


Drive — 3 Miles South of Compton at Alameda 
(Truck Blvd.) & Del Amo 


OPEN SUNDAYS 









FOR EARLY SPRING BLOOM 
Early Flowering Sweet Peas. 10 pkts. 10 choicest $1 
varieties named 
Calendula Orange Sunshine (New). Gorgeous very 25¢ 
large flowers of shimmering orange. Pkt 
New Annual Canterbury Bells. Flower 5 months from 25¢ 
seed. Separate colors or mixed. Pkt.......... ve 
Giant Larkspurs, Winter Stocks, Carnations, 
Iceland Poppies in new varieties in free list. 


CARL PURDY UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 


RANUNCULUS and ANEMONES 


80 extra fine bulbs $1 postpaid—200 for $2. 
Plant now for early blooms. Planting in- 
structions and bulb catalogue. 


Box 1169 





MILLIKEN NURSERIES, Box 52, Claremont, Calif. 


Sunset Specials forNovember 


Six of the World’s Best Roses 
“SUNSET TRIO” 

Mrs. Sam McGredy—Distinct colorings copper, scarlet and 
orange. 60c each. Duquesa de Penaranda—Gorgeous golden 
peach and orange. 75c each. Souvenir de Mme. C. Cham- 
bard—Lovely deep rose pink with golden glow. 75c each. 
The “Sunset Trio’ above for $1.90 (plus 6c tax) postpaid, 

“SUNSET EXHIBITION TRIO” 

Rouge Mallerin—New deep velvety-scarlet, delightful fra- 
grance. $1.00 each. Catalonia—Startling new color in roses 
velvety orange-scarlet vermillion. 75c each. Hinrich Gaede— 
Without doubt the best new rose; rosy copper and brilliant 
orange. $1.00 each. The ‘Sunset Exhibition Trio’ above 
for $2.45 (plus 7c tax) postpaid. 

The two combined collections of 6 Glorious New Roses for 

$4.00 (plus 12c tax) postpaid. 
SEND CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 


SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’ — San Francisco 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





MADAM JHEPARTY'S 
A POSITIVE WOW! 





TRIDOLEY 


The new game of the smart set, the game 
“everybody” will soon have to play. More 
fun than Poker, Hearts, Rummy and Michi- 
gan put together - - because it's all of these 
grand games and more besides! People are 
giving up grand slams forgrand fun playing 
TRIPOLEY. Regular set $1.00. Deluxe ed- 
itions $2, $3.75, $5 & $10. 


ROBOTBALL 


fy Play baseball or tennis 
with a real ball-batting 
Robot who whams the ball 
back to you at a new and 
trickier angle every time. 


Regular set $1. De Luxe $2 


FOTO WORLD 


Across the seven seas to the four corners of 
the earth - - that’s Foto World -- the news-reel. 
cameraman game that keeps you one jump 
ahead of your rivals! By plane, boat, train, or 
Caravan - - you travel everywhere and see 
everything! $1.00 


To Order 
clip your 


At your dealers or postpaid from 
Check to 


= [ANNO DY 


Paar) kee CALIFORNIA 
MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 200 57 AVE. N.Y. 
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Mi uslc ¥G GVveTs 


Designed for persons of more 
than average musical discrimi- 
nation who are interested in un- 
usually fine tone. Globe-trotting 
short wave tested for Pacific 
Coast; 8 metal tubes; 8” speaker. 
Automatic “hearing” control ad- 
justs symphony to room hearing 
level without loss of range. New 
low cabinet; 10” horizontal dial 


...a value far be- 

yond the price at $59.90 
OtherRemler models from $19.90 
Remler Company, Ltd. 

















San Francisco 
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Looking Beyond the Titles 
of Current Western Books 4 


Padre on 
Horseback 


A biography sometimes does double 
duty. It gives us the man who’s subject, 
and it gives us the man who’s author. 
Such a book brings a baker’s dozen of 
satisfaction. Such a book is Herbert Eu- 
gene Bolton’s Rim of Christendom (Mac- 
millan, $5), the biography of a 17th Cen- 
tury Jesuit padre in the Southwest. Pro- 
fessor Bolton’s reputation as an authority 
on western history stretches from the 
University of California, where he 
teaches, around the world and back again. 

This life of Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
whose life was spent in exploring, con- 
verting, and developing Lower Califor- 
nia, Mexican Sonora, and Arizona, has a 
secure future as a standard work not 
only on Padre Kino himself but on his 
period in the western New World. When 
the American colonies were still a string 
of struggling settlements along the east- 
ern fringe of the continent, civilization 
and the Faith were marching resolutely 
north and northwest from Mexico City 
toward California, “the largest island in 
the world.” Padre Kino went forward, 
with the foremost, carrying church equip- 
ment in one hand and astronomical and 
map-making instruments in the other, 
bringing in cattle, sowing seed. The story 
of his phenomenal saddle-journeys, his 
patient persistence in proving that Cali- 
fornia was not an island but a peninsula, 
his conversions, his championship of the 
Pima Indians, his ranching achievements, 
reads like the great adventure it was. (If, 
during the chapters on Padre Kino’s ex- 
plorations, you find yourself wandering a 
bit, turn to page 594 for Bolton’s own 
map of the expeditions, and use it as you 
go.) 

Over all these rocky trails, Bolton him- 
self followed Padre Kino. Therein lies 
the secret of the biographer’s double 
magic. Not only did he, with the zeal of 
the true scholar, search out will-o’-the- 
wisp documents at earth’s ends in order 
to give his book the last full measure of 
truth. Professor Bolton retraced, by plane, 
steamer, automobile, team, horseback, 
muleback, and foot, the long hard trails of 
Padre Kino’s life. The reality which the 
author’s personal trailside observations 
give the book, and the innate qualities 
of likable personality revealed by these 
observations, make Rim of Christendom 
double-good reading. Professor Bolton 
has a deep understanding of late 17th 
Century thought and ideals—especially 
missionary thought and ideals — but it’s 
an understanding tempered by a modern 
ability to see the funny side. Dry and 
whimsical are his little comments, often 
almost hidden among the quotations and 
narrations. The 17th Centurians, them- 
selves, were no slouches as humorists. 
Padre Kino, having explored, argued, 
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and written reams to the effect that Cali- 
fornia wasn’t an island, finally proposed 
to prove it by going overland to the dis- 
puted spot. One of his friends, hearing of 
the project, wrote Padre Kino that if he 
did reach California by land, they would 
erect a statue to him. If the way was a 
short, practical, profitable one, “there will 
be 2 statues.” 


A Balkan 
Race 


Because Jugoslavia, “the tinderbox of 
Europe,” seems to leap so often into the 
headlines, we commend to you a recent 
book on one of the race groups of that 
complex nation. The race is the Croats, 
the book is Portrait of a People: Croa- 
tia Today, by Dorothea Orr. Miss Orr, a 
graduate of Mills College, Calif., who 
later joined the staff there, spent a year 
in the Croatian part of Jugoslavia, watch- 
ing. She and her husband, Paul Bower- 
man, also a writer, spent the past summer 
in an old sea captain’s house (haunted) 
at Stinson Beach, Calif. 

The book doesn’t pretend to plumb the | 
depths of Balkan and European affairs. 
Its achievement is that it can fill what is 
an absymal gap in the knowledge of 
many of us. It gives a clear picture of the 


in the world-rocking assassination of 
Jugoslavia’s King Alexander was sur- 
rounded by mystery, those strange rest- 


less people about whom most of us have » 
heard only vaguely. Therefore, though } bi 
it’s rather out of Sunset’s line, we com- } ™ 


mend it to you. 


$2.50.) 


(Funk and Wagnalls, 


New Book 
for Parents 


The Baby and G owing Child, by Louis| 


Fischer, M.D. ‘unk and Wagnalls, th 
$1.50), is a book that parents of babies af 
and young children will find of tremen- 4 
dous value as a daily guide for the feed- of 
ing and health-care of the child, and a} 4 
reliable reference in all the stock prob- a 
lems that arise wherever there are chil- } 
dren. No lengthy discussions that leave - 
the amateur parent more confused than } | 
ever are to be found in this readable * 
book, but simple, direct what-to-do-and- 

| 


how-to-do-it answers to the question in 
the mother’s mind. Naturally, the book 


is not intended to take the place of the } J 
pediatrician, but it will save him from a J 
lot of needless telephone calls from puz la 
zled mothers, [lustrations are numerou fi 
and worthwhile, covering all sorts o “4 
subjects from the correct method of | Ww 
holding and feeding a baby, to colore al 


illustrations of measles, chicken pox, an 
poison ivy rash, 


STOP AND GO 
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PICK OF THE MONTH IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Listings in this column are confined to northern 
California, or, on occasion, to northern California 
and Nevada and/or Utah. Sunset readers who are 
planning trips to the Northwest or Southwest are 
invited to write in to Stop and Go for information 
about what will be happening, when and where, 
that they might take in. 


Theatre and Music 

Jooss European ballet, internationally famous 
and incomparably good. Dec. 1, Aud. Theatre, 
Oakland; 2nd, Memorial Aud., Sac ramento; 3rd, 
Civic Aud., San Jose; 4th, 5th, 6th, Opera House, 
S. F.; 7th, White Theatre, Fresno. 

Monday night is suburbanite night at the S. F. 
Columbia, with the curtain rising at 7:15 and 
dropping well ahead of last-train time Now, 
through Dec. 7, Take Your Choice, a modern musi- 
cal satire. Then from the 14th to Jan. 2,a comedy, 
The Devil Passes, Everett Glass directing. 

S. F. String Quartet, Veterans’ Aud., Dec. 9. 
Naoum Blinder, Eugene Heyes, Willem Dehe, 
and Lajos Fenster, in a program of Boccherini, 
Jacobi, and Beethoven. 

The great negro tenor whose voice is never 
heard via radio or record: Roland Hayes, S. F. 
Opera House, Dec. 10. 

Boy violinist, Mischa Myers, S. F. Veterans’ 
Aud., Dec. 11, 

Everybody loves Pinafore. Scheduled by the 
newly formed S. F. Opera Guild for Dec. 10, 11, 
and 12, with 2 performances the 12th. Green 
Room Playhouse, 1725 Washington St. 

Girl pianist, Ruth Slenczynski—single appear- 
ance, S. F. Opera House, Dec. 13 matinee, Even 
those who don't approve of prodigies admit she’s 
good. 

Provencal Play, a Christmas service at Mills 
College, Oakland. Dec. 13, evening, with repeat 
performance the following afternoon. Free. But 
secure tickets ahead. 

Boy Meets Girl, a Hollywood satire with a N. Y. 
cast, at the S. F. Geary Theatre, Dec. 14-31. 

Gunnar Johansen, rising young pianist, Chico, 
Dec. 15. 


Lectures 
Believe-It-Or-Not Ripley in an illustrated 
lecture on new unbelievables from India and the 
Far East. S. F. Opera House, Dec. 7. 
Dr. Thos. Balogh, economist, lectures on ‘‘The 
European Arena,"’ Dec. 14, San Mateo Jr ‘Cot, 
Original monologues. An evening of them by 
Dorothy Crawford. Community Playhouse, S. F., 
ec. 9, 


Art Exhibits 


At the S. F. Museum of Art: Dec. 1-31, ‘“Amer- 
ica—1936,"" a group of 100 prints circulated by 
the Amer. Artists’ Congress. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor, Dec. 1-31, 
Homer E. Ellertson watercolors, oils, and draw- 
ings. 

De Young Museum, Dec. 12-31, exhibit of 
photographs from the Foreign Invitational Salon, 
sponsored by the Photographic Society of S. F, 

New Courvoisier Galleries in the Penthouse of 
the Filoli Bldg., 133 Geary St., Dec. 7-28 Decora- 
tive Arts Show. 

Prize-winning photographs from Washington 
Salon of Amateur Photography, Dee. 13-20, Oak- 
land Art Gallery. 

Rare Americana, a library exhibit. at Mills 
College, Dec. 15-Jan. 15. 

Artists, art students, and lovers of art should 
have a look at the new Anne Bremer Mem- 
orial Library on the top floor of the California 
School of Fine Arts, S. F. A complete library on 
the history, philosophy, and aesthetics of art, the 
chemistry of painting, and technique. Interesting 
fresco lunettes by local artists. Open 10 to 4 daily 
except Saturday. 

Amberg-Hirth Galleries, 165 Post, S. F., 
through Dec., gift displays of fine hand work in 
textiles, glass, pottery, wood, metals, etc. 


Sports, Shows, and Celebrations 


Throughout the merry month, varied Christ- 
mas, pre-Christmas, and post-Christmas celebra- 
tions will be held in many places. Make Chamber 
of Commerce inquiries before going. See also 
Land, Sea, and Air, page 10. 

aes Auto Show, Dec. 4-6, Municipal 
Aud, 

Pacific Coast Champ. Tennis Tournament, 
Calif. Tennis Club, Berkeley, Dec. 3-11, 

Till Dec. 19, racing daily except Sun, and Mon., 
at Bay Meadows. 

Post-season football: St. Marys vs. Temple, 
Dec. 5, Kezar Stadium, S. F.; Santa Clara vs, 
Texas Christian, Dec, 12, Kezar; New Year's 
Day, Shrine East-West Game, Kezar. 
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AMERICA’S MOST COPIED RADIO-— 


always a year ahead! 


Muse: y-Vol ke) 


OFFERS For 1937 


42 MODELS -.. available in four modern 


cabinet finishes (walnut... bone white... ry 1 1) 


CEB Lr ie Lott Mey} $2995 to $750". 


MODEL 8-S-154 $8995 
"Prices slightly higher in West 


FOR 21 YEARS THE FINEST HOMES IN AMERICA 
HAVE BEEN PROUD OF THEIR ZENITH 


Only Zenith Has All These Features 


Lightning Station Finder (Emde Spinner Method) 
Secret Volume Governor 

Foreign Station Locater 

Voice and High Fidelity Control 

Target Tuning 

Acoustic Adapter 

Visualized Controls 

Headphones for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Exclusive Zenith Features Patent-Protected 





e 


*...the Indian thought his tent was a palace until 
he saw the white man’s home—” No matter what 
your present idea of a radio may be, see a Zenith 
and you'll have a new standard by which to judge. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 
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What! 
Not ready for 
Winter Yet? 
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To Palm Sp tings 
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QUAKER 
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WINTER 






ey: MOTOR OIL 
Retail price... Dao 
35¢ per quart 








Tus winter let’s try Palm Springs and 
the desert—that central strip of southmost 
California lying in Riverside, Imperial, and 
eastern San Diego Counties. Let’s seek and 
find the calm inspired by desert line and 
hue. 


Things to See, 
Trips to Take 


Suppose we leave Riverside or Redlands 
behind, and slip through San Gorgonio 
Pass, between Mt. San Gorgonio and Mt. 
San Jacinto. From White Water we fork 
rightward to Palm Springs, set in the 
desert, close against a changing backdrop 
of mountains. Tufted palms cool the eye. 
The rippled curves of yellow dunes wash 
against the sky. Snow-capped San Jacinto 
warms its feet in the desert sun, and ever 
more distant, countless mountain ranges 
braid themselves blue and purple one be- 
hind the other. 

The desert and the mountains make a 
fairyland of shifting shade and mood: 
bright pastels—purple mauves, crimson 
rose, orange, gold, and back to blue. From 
the time the liquid sun rises out of the 
Salton Sea till the time its fiery setting 
gives way to turquoise twilight and the 
perfect blue of starry night, simply looking 
in this land is a festival of sight. 

The village of Palm Springs itself is 
fun—a lively little center full of interesting, 
interested people. Not the least of the fun 
is, strange to say in the desert, the lovely 
houses, many of them open for inspection. 

Let's explore, by auto plus foot, the 
canyons close to the village: Chino Canyon, 
with its palms and cottonwoods, its warm- 
water spring, and its view of gorge and 
desert; Tahquitz Canyon, whose moun- 
tain-fed stream drops between the rocks, a 
flashing waterfall; palisaded Andreas Can- 
yon, with its Indian caves, its Indian lore, 


and its palms; and Murray Canyon, nar- 
rower, steeper, and more irregular. Finally 
rocky Palm Canyon itself, whither people 
come from everywhere to see the lovely 
fan-palm (Washingtonia filtfera) at its best 
and most numerous. Straight unbranched 
trunks, partly thatched with withered 
leaves, carry the eye up to crowns of silver- 
green fan-shaped leaves. 

A scenic all-day motor trip takes us to 
Twenty-Nine Palms via the fertile date 
gardens of the Coachella Valley, where 
water has worked its desert miracle. Indio 
is in the heart of this region of spreading 
palms heavily hung with bunches of dates 
that wear paper bags for protection. We 
take time to visit an orchard and packing 
house. Then from near Mecca, we drive up 
the Painted Canyon, whose natural bridge 
and vivid. 

Returning to the highway, we shortly 
leave it to climb through the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains, down past old mines and 
ghost towns, to Twenty-Nine Palms, an 
oasis in the desert of Joshua Tree National 
Monument. Superlative stands of Joshuas. 

From Key's Ranch, a scenic’ side-trip 
takes us through the Garden of the Gods, 
a maze of great granite pinnacles and 
dikes, to Key's View (Summit Lookout) 
5400 feet, whence a perfect panorama 


sheer embattled walls are 


spreads all around. 

Having retraced our tracks to Key's 
Ranch, we continue west through a cove- 
like valley, between tall peaks, and back 
into the San Bernardinos. Beyond Morongo 
Valley and before we reach Palm Springs 
again, we come through the Devil's Garden, 
where nearly every California desert plant 
is native. 

The Salton Sea is but 50 miles from 
Palm Springs. If we want salt water sports, 
we'll head for its northeast corner, Date 
Palm Beach. Coachella, on the way, used 
to be Conchilla (little shells) and sits where 
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. \NEW BAG 
“4 of Gifts , 


Auto Accessories 
from Western Auto.’ 


i ye Here is youre eny that Par 
: ions: plexing problem— at sha 
pA Few Suga esti give... ?” This year give Auto Ac- 
Gifts Under *1° cessories from the Western Auto 
Arm Rests Auto Horns Supply Company... and here are 


Bumper Guards _ Cigar Lighters nine very good reasons. 
Driving Cushions 






















































. 1-Auto Accessories are 6—Merchandise is carefully 
Key Cases Fender Guides lasting, pleasing and displayed for convenient 
Mirrors Flashlights practical. inspection. 
Picnic Jugs Spotlights 2-Your gift for the car will 7-Trained salesmen assist 
Radiator Ornaments please the whole family. you in making your selec- 
3-No matter how old or tions. 

i $9.00 how new the car, you'll 8-If it is from ‘Western 
Gifts Under 2 ‘ find an, accessory that Auto” it is the newest and 
Auto Compasses _ Bicycle Tires will please. best. 

Baby Hammocks Gloves 4-Low prices enable you 9-No matter where your 

Clocks = Clock Mirrors Pepe. THOTE Aone aater gift is sent in the West, a 
Lunch Kit Rob presents. nearby ‘Western Auto’ 
4 als i owe 5-A wide variety of ar- store will exchange it if 

Grade Registers ticles to select from. it is not the exact type. 
—— 

. $ oo “ ° 
Gifts Under *5 More “Sure-to-Please” Gifts 
Auto Fans Batteries Family gifts that bring lasting 

Electric Windshield Wipers enjoyment and appreciation . . . 


; : a Western Air Patrol Radio— 
Folding Baby Buggies prices from $12.95 up, a Motorola 


Tires Trunk Racks Auto Radio as low as $39.95— 

; ; both on easy terms... or a set of 

Wind Wings Seat Covers, with prices begin- 

< ning at less than one dollar... ! 
Gifts Over 7500 And... for that boy or girl... 
Afimetcrs Battery Chargers beautiful Western Flyer Bicycle 


—low prices, and terms as low as 


Inside Control Spotlights $5.00 down... ! 
Oval-Lites Fog Lites 
Road Lites 
Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 


AVE 


And remember — you'll save 
at “Western Auto” on many 
other splendid gifts such as 
.-+- Camp Goods, Fishing 
Tackle and high grade Tools! 
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More Than 170 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Store 
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115 stores in California 7 stores in Idaho 15 stores in Oregon 
8 stores in Arizona 5 stores in Montana 5 stores in Utah 
14 stores in Colorado 2. stores in Nevada 20 stores in Washington 
2 stores in Hawaii 4 stores in New Mexico 4 stores in Wyoming 
® 
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Wise motorists 
prefer 


=i— the glass-like beauty 
Ecournax) protection of 






Pn ena 


LACQUERWAX 


which seals in 


The modern beauty protection 
LACQUERWAX 


the luster and seals out the dirt. 
is so amazingly simple to apply that users every- 
where marvel at the unbelievable results which 
are obtained by so little effort. 


LACQUERWAX can be applied 5 times faster and 
easier and lasts twice as long. Hesolve now to 
adopt this amazingly simple beauty protection 
for your car. 


CLIMATEPROOF RAINPROOF 
SPOTPROOF SUNPROOF 
Buy LACQUERWAX from your car dealer or 
service station. If he has not stocked it yet, ask 


him to get it for you from the following jobbers, 
or order direct. 


16-oz. can $1 postpaid 


Lambert Co San Francisco 
Henderson Bros. ‘ Sacramento 
Morris Auto Supply Co. ....stockton 
P. M. Quien Pele) he oo interes Napa 
Kramer Auto Supply........--e++0+++eeee> Eureka 
National Auto Parts...........+-++++sseee Vallejo 
Burlingame Auto Supply Co.........- Burlingame 
Farnsworth & Callahan..........------- San Jose 
Cox= Wellman’. (28) ) tees crs eo cece eres Oakland 
Palo Alto Parts Co.......-.eeeeereeeees Palo Alto 
Lindley & Harrison.......++++++ee+eeeeee> Fresno 


The Minute Man Products Co., Hartford, Conn. 

















THE TRAILER NOW MOST 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT. 







35% more Halsco’s are sold than 
any other trailer in California. 










HALSCO owners include young mar- 
ried couples, retired older people, mil- 


lonaires, motion picture celebrities and 
TRAILOLAZER 
SAYS, 
“1 OWN 
OnE TOO I” 


producers, authors, people with child- 





ren, bachelors, school teachers - -- an 







ownership representing o cross- sec- 






tlon of our population — yet all 
members of this great Comradeship 
ot Trailer Owners, who are Enjoying o 
Better Way of Living— and Traveling: 
You will be thrilled In inspecting 
the new HALSCOS. 
See your Dealer 
HALSCO LAND YACHT CO. 
3587 Beverly Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
WRITE FOR ATTRACTIVE HALSCO BOOKLET... DEPT. 5-6 






































once was part of the Gulf of California. The 
Colorado River, which ages ago emptied 
into the side of the Gulf instead of the head 
as now, built up a silty delta that finally 
closed the Gulf, leaving an inland sea, 200 
square miles in area. When the inland sea 
had evaporated, a great desert sink re- 
mained. In 1905, the Colorado got out of 
bounds and in 2 years partially re-filled 
the basin, forming the Salton Sea, which 
today lies 265 feet below the regular sea, 
and is daily shrinking and sinking. 

Or perhaps we skirt along the other, the 
west, shore, passing groups of fantastically- 
carved rocks. About 34 miles south of 
Indio, we leave the highway for a digres- 
sion over good roads to Borego Desert, 
California’s largest state park. Here we're 
met by vistas of desert and vistas of can- 
yons feathery with fan-palms and fresh 
with live streams. The road goes on through 
to San Diego; but suppose we turn back to 
the highway and the Imperial Valley, 
where 28 years ago was arid desert and 
where now is the fruit basket of many dis- 
tant markets. Here, in rich soil laid down 
by the Colorado, flourish prize grapefruit, 
grape vines, and cantaloupes. 

From El Centro, we can strike out west 
for San Diego, north and east for Blythe 
on the Colorado, or north and west for Los 
Angeles. 


What to Know 
Before You Go 


If you have no car to take you to Palm 
Springs and the desert, a piece of paper 
will take you—by plane, train, or bus. 

At and near Palm Springs are all sorts 
of places to stay: fashionable hostelries 
that entertain the country’s smartest, have 
every amenity, and naturally charge ac- 
cordingly; modern, attractive, cosmopoli- 
tan hotel-resorts for every-day folk; guest 
ranches for outdoor folk and those who love 
peace and the sun; and moderately-priced 
auto camps and apartments in the village. 
Hotels, auto camps, and apartments in 
other towns. 

Yes, it will be warm. The days are dry, 
clear, sunny ones. But the nights are cool 
and crisp. Every conceivable kind of out- 
fit is worn in the village. For hotel-resort 
wear, take light-weight spectator sports 
clothes in summer shades, and a medium- 
weight wrap for evenings. For gadding and 
dinner-dancing in the spiffy hotels, cock- 
tail and informal dinner dresses. Expect 
swimming, sun-bathing, bicycling, golf, 
tennis, riding, badminton, ping-pong, and 
hiking. For guest ranching, take riding 
clothes (preferably blue jeans), a cotton 
dress for evenings, and a warmish wrap. 

Nothing can really prepare you for the 
beauty and interest of this land, but Aubrey 
Drury’s California: An Intimate Guide will 
help. Also E. C. Jaeger’s The Colorado 
Desert: A Visitor's Handbook, especially 
good on plant and animal life. For folders 
on hotels, resorts, and ranches at and near 
Palm Springs, send a large stamped en- 
velope to the Sunset Travel Department. 








TURN BACK THE YEARS 
take the 


VAGABOND VOYAGE 


OF YOUR DREAMS TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


APPROXIMATELY 100 DAYS 


FOR 
ONLY 


ROUND 
TRIP! 


*400 


Like turning back the pages to the dream 
of one’s youth to walk aboard one of Mc- 
Cormick’s comfortable, steady cargo ves- 
sels and set sail for Buenos Aires, via the 
most glamorous ports of the Western Hem- 
isphere. No formality ...no fuss or strain 
5 just a long, leisurely cruise in the 
wake of the Bucaneers .. . good food... 
leisure enough to enjoy the distinctive 
life of all the ports of call. 
Make arrangements through 


your local travel agent or 
write for descriptive folder 


M°CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


461 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 





AROUND CHRISTMAS 


Wish the folks a Merry Xmas from 
Mexico City. So close and yet so differ- 
ent!...As Will Rogers once aptly put it: 


‘There is more quaintness and different things 
to see here in Mexico than I saw in the whole 
of Europe.”’ 


Visit Mexico City this winter via the diverse route. 
... Ask your travel agent to route you down via 
Nogales, to return by way of El Paso, or vice- 
versa. For the same money you see more... .« 


Make your holiday more complete by including in 
your schedule provincial Mexico as well—the world- 
famous archaeological Oaxaca and Monte Alban, or 
the Uruapan-Patzcuaro-Morelia lake region, ‘‘Para- 
dise on Earth.’ One or the other may be com- 
fortably reached overnight from Mexico City... 
and what a thrill! Ase for our latest illustrated 
folder. NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO. 
Monadnock Bldg., San_ Francisco, Cal. — Pacific 
Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MEXICO—XMAS HOLIDAYS TOUR 






$157.50 from SAN FRANCISCO. $139 from LOS ANGELES 
Folders — H. C. Capwell Travel Bureau, Oakland, Calif, 
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fan kh kk EVERYONE 

SS EEKING A HOTEL IN| 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR | 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULO LOOK FIRST AT 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTEL IN THE\ 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH \ 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
80 REASONABLE A 
COST. 












* All the old cultural distinction of the fa famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * 


gS 
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tk SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


STAY AT 
THE LARGEST 
HOTEL 


IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


FRONTS 
pet eee ae) 
a 
ONE MINUTE 
FROM G,P.O. 
° 


BOOKLET FREE 


In che heart of Sydney's 
Social and Business 
World. Unanimously 
chosen by Distin- 
guished Visitors and 
Connoisseurs of travel. 


TELEG.. ADDRESS: 
“AUSTRAOTEL,” SYDNEY 





In Downtown LOS ANGELES 
Unsurpassed service and luxury HA Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 


Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 Mopgrate Pricep RestavrANTS 


New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 





Enjoy your trip 


Mothersills 


ne aewaoy 
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IN THE BAG 





Curist™ \S is always just a mite 
merrier for Willard C. Harry, 
of Roos Brothers’ luggage department in 


manager 


San Francisco, if he thinks people have 
used sound judgment in choosi zifit 
luggage. 

It takes long years of actual touch-sys- 
to become infallible at tell- 
But, 


we can all look for the words 


tem practice, 
ing good leather from poor. 
Mr. Harry, 
on the bottom of the luggage. If it’s a 


says 


cowhide piece, for instance, it should say 
Cowhide.” If it 


ask the salesperson pointblank 


“Genuine Top-Grain 
doesn't, 
“This is top-grain leather.” If he 


doesn’t, be wary. 


to say, 


A good piece of leather luggage is 
made of top-grain (which is the outside 
layer of hide) top, sides, and bottom. It 
has a 3-ply board bottom hidden beneath 
the hide; and it has a light steel frame 
This 
handle, which has wire running through 
its middle, fastens to 2 steel cross-bars 


and a post-type carrying handle. 


between 2 pairs of steel posts that are 
riveted through to the other side of the 
main steel frame itself. The comic strip 
catastrophe of picking up handle without 
suitcase can’t happen here. 


And Why He 
Likes Rawhide 


Mr. Harry’s greatest leather love is 
rawhide, which has so many virtues it 
practically wears a halo. It’s durable be- 
yond belief; at 50 years rawhide is ado- 
lescent. It’s heat- and waterproof, for it 
has many of the natural oils that are 
lost to other leathers in the tanning, and 
these oils are brought to the surface and 
chemically treated so that the hide out- 
side becomes hard and shell-like. Raw- 
hide has a come-up-smiling knack of 
taking knocks, and for that reason it’s 
long been used for edge bindings and 
corners on trunks. It’s light enough for 
air travel. And it’s smart looking. Raw- 
hide’s beauty treatment starts with a 
simple shave and usually ends with a 
blue-black or brown aniline dye, or 
lampblack spray. Its translucent parch- 
ment-like color in the natural mellows 
with age. At Roos Brothers’ store is an 
old French rawhide trunk with brass 
hardware. Though it’s as sturdy as an 
armored car, it has come, with time, to 
look like an ancient ivory jewel case. 

Rawhide is a little more expensive 
than most other leathers (for example, 
a nifty wardrobe case for women, ar- 
ranged for efficient dress-folding, costs 
about $30), but it keeps its looks and its 
youth till it’s an old old thing. 








ARE YOUR GAS 
BILLS TOO HIGH? 











ANY a smart homemaker, in her 
quest. for greater comfort and luxury, 
forgets her most consistent servant—the 
water heater. Now there are water heat- 
ers and WATER HEATERS. The old 
hand operated or manual type is very ex- 
pensive to operate unless you try to get 
along with lukewarm or cold water much 
of the time. A hand operated heater uses 
so much gas for so little hot water—and 
you're still without the comfort and luxury 
of constant hot water service that any 
home can afford. Even an automatic 
water heater that isn’t modern or has been 
in service long enough to have accumu- 
lated a layer of lime and sludge is expen- 
sive to operate. 


Here’s the Answer 


You can replace that old heater with a 
DAY and NIGHT that will pay for itself 
by cutting your gas bills 33%% and give 
you many new features for safety, 
economy and dependability. The amount 
of gas a water heater uses depends upon 
its internal design. Only DAY and 
NIGHT has the exclusive patented 
“HEAT-TRAP” and “HEAT WAVE” 
FLUE” that produces more hot water 
with less gas, and consequently thousands 
of homes are changing their old heaters 
for DAY and NIGHTS. Note illustra- 
tion of patented DAY and NIGHT con- 


struction. 


Easy to Own 


So—you may have the comfort of an 
abundance of clean, pure hes water at all 
times—paid for 
by the efficiency 
of a DAY and 
NIGHT — 
America’s finest 
water heater. 
DEA TY] arn) /d 
NIGHTS cost 
no more than 
the conventional 
tiv peg ea td 
monthly pay- 
ments are very 
little. Send the 
attached coupon : 
for the full story on water heaters. 


DAY and NIGHT 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 





T Day and Night Water Heater ecient 








Monrovia, California | 
Please send me the free broadside, 
| “How to Cut Gas Bills 334%.” | 
Name. 
Address. | 
OF mal 
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@ Every family needs 
this extra radio 


Smart cabinetry . . . brings in 
programs more perfectly than 
many big old-fashioned sets. 
Two bands American and for- 
eign short wave —49 and 31] 
meter bands ... police and air- 
craft! Oversize dial . . . auto- 
matic volume control and many, 
manymore features.A 5 TUBES 


grand little radio ata 90 
really low price.... 29 . 
At leading dealers everywhere 
Made by 
Remler Company, Ltd., San Francisco 


Remler. ‘ Puality Since 19/8 





Youngsters - - and grown-ups, too - - love the 
thrill and excitement of playing baseball or 
tennis with this real ball-batting Robot! Fun 
and exercise for any number of players. 


Regular set $1.00. DeLuxe $2.00 . 






TWENTY GRAND al 
Action and laughter every 
second! It looks so easy to 
shoot the little ball in the 
proper hole - - - but try to 
‘score “exactly” 20 Grand! 


$1.00 

j SCIENTIFIC 
ELMER LAYDEN’S rooreatt came 
An authentic, honest-to-pigskin, football 
game by Notre Dame's famous coach. $2.50 


yO BAS-KET 
gy Is real basketball in min- 
0) fe 
a rod 
second! $2.50 


iature! You shoot for bas- 
kets from every corner of 
the court! Action every 
Four to seven travel “everywhere” playing 
the news-reel cameraman game .0O 


To order At your dealers or postpaid from 
Check to Dept.S4 














cera CADACO LTD. 


SAN LEANDR ®e CALIFORNIA 
MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 200 5" AVE. N.Y. 


BY 
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Sxow-sounp or desert-bound, the 
West is bound to spend a good part of the 
holidays out, if advance reservations mean 
anything. (Bids for Christmas and New 
Year reservations are frequently put in a 
year ahead, with sell-outs at some places 
common by mid-summer.) Christmas din- 
ner out is a gift that mothers especially 
appreciate. Many families like to make a 
week’s winter holiday of it. 

The Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., puts 
on an Old English Christmas. The great 
Day comes in in medieval garb with ancient 
ceremony and wassail songs. In the eve- 
ning Ye Great Yule Log is brought in and 
christened, and Ye Equally Great Boar’s 
Hede is borne aloft amid Ye Goode Guests. 
Singers sing, trumpeters trump, and a bell- 
capped jester jests. The festive feast is 
followed by a ball, and the festive week is 
followed by another ball on New Year’s 
Eve. 

Mt. Baker Lodge, Mt. Baker, Wash., is 
definitely guaranteed a down-the-chimney 
visit from Santa Claus. There'll be a big, 
and we mean big, tree. The Lodge is in the 
heart of a glistening ski-paradise and the 
Christmas holidays are in the heart of good 
winter skiing-time. 

The Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite Valley, 
Calif., becomes Washington Irving's Sketch 
Book at Christmas. The Bracebridge Din- 
ner is held in the beautiful Ahwahnee dining 
room, for the nonce a baronial banquet 
hall in which the Squire and his family 
play host to costumed guests. If the wea- 
ther-man does what’s expected of him, 
Christmas in the Valley will be a white 
Christmas, complete with sleighs and jingle- 
bells. 

Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif., 
celebrates Christmas gaily and with one 
eye on the polo field. Polo's at its height 
there then. There'll be a tree and a Mr. 
Claus for the youngsters. On New Year’s 
Eve, 2 orchestras will play 1936 out and 
1937 in. 

Highland Inn, Carmel Highlands, Calif., 
makes Christmas a homey, family cele- 
bration. Maybe it’s the pounding of the 
surf on the rocks below, and the big friendly 
fireplace inside. Maybe it’s the ghosts of 
the greatest hosts of all, the early Cali- 
fornia dons. 

The Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., entertains all its guests on Christmas 
Eve at a complimentary dinner and party 
in Cocoanut Grove. Juniors sit around the 
tree while Santa givesthe hand-outs. Christ- 
mas morning carolers carol around the 
grounds. New Year’s Eve in the Grove is 
perhaps merriest of all; dinner, dancing, 
the chefs’ ice parade, and, at midnight, 
Miss 1937 in a surprise drop from the sky. 
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Hotel Playa de Cortés in Guaymas, 
Mexico, celebrates Christmas with the 
Matachines (Indian dances) by the Yaqui 
Indians. All guests at the New Year’s 
Ball wear colorful Mexican costumes. 


Or Christmas 
in the Desert 


Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley, Calif., 
promises ‘‘Christmas and New Year cele- 
brations in keeping with the desert.’’ And 
you'll never really know what a desert 
Christmas can be till you've tried it. 

Desert Inn, Palm Springs, Calif., expects 
a bewhiskered Santa Claus, yes, but desert- 
style—in a sun suit. In return for a party 
in his honor, he distributes toys to the toy- 
age while those beyond toys but not joys 
swim, or brown themselves in the desert 
sun. Mrs. Nellie Coffman, desert pioneer 
and owner of the Inn, entertains the guests 
at her traditional New Year’s Eve mid- 
night supper. 

The Arizona Biltmore, at Phoenix, Ariz. 
(where the sun shines every day of the year 
and no exception is made for Christmas) be- 
gins celebrating early. Before dawn (yawn) 
a melodious awakening to the tune of 
Christmas carols. For little people, a big 
tree, and for everybody super-super menus 
for Christmas dinner and the gay out-old- 
in-new celebration. 


Sleeper Bus 
to Mexico 


Silver Line Sleeper busses are now busily 
running between Nuevo Laredo (across 
the bridge from Texas) and Mexico City 
over the Pan American Highway. Service 
is twice daily, and the trip takes 24 hours. 
Busses have 10 berths and can carry 20 
passengers. At one passenger to a berth, 
the fare is $15.80 one way, $28.40 round 
trip; at 2 passengers to a berth, it’s $26 
one way, $46.80 round trip. Round trips 
are good for 30 days. 


Ferry to 
the Snow 


The snow excursion ball will soon be 
rolling regularly up the Sacramento River 
and on to the Auburn Ski Club at Cisco, 
Calif. The first excursion is a 3-days-in-the- 
snow New Year's trip, leaving San Fran- 
cisco Thursday evening, December 31, 
and returning in time for business Monday 
morning. River boats are used between 
San Francisco and Sacramento, where 
heated busses wait to scoot the passengers 
to the Ski Club. Besides skiing (group in- 
struction 50 cents) there's tobogganing, 


SUNSET 





ash-canning, and exhibition ski-jumping. 


After New Year's, excursions will leave 
Friday and Saturday evenings, giving 2 
days, and one day, in the snow. The special 


New Year's trip costs $13.50 all-expense; 
the regular week ends cost, exclusive of 
meals and equipment rental, $11.50 ae 
Friday night and $7.50 from S 
stamped envelope to the Sunset tt 
Department brings a tour folder. 


saturday. 


Let Her Choose 
a Cruise 


Tickets for these cruises will fit into any 
Christmas stocking, and who wouldn't be 
glad to exchange winter for summer by 
going to South America? 

An around South America one-class 74- 
day tour leaves San Francisco January 2, 
and returns to New Orleans March 17. All- 
expense, San Francisco to New Orleans, 
$685. A Capwell Tour. 

Holland America's good ship Rotterdam 
goes West Indian, Panama Canalite, and 
South American ina 61-day first-class cruise 
around South America. The ship leaves 
New York February 4. Pacific Coasters 
can make connections by leaving San Fran- 
cisco February 5 and joining the cruise 
ship in Panama. Fare from the West Coast 
back to New York, $670. 

For the more leisurely wanderer, there's 
always the South-America-by-freighter 
trip, 100 days there and back, $400. 

Write the Sunset Travel Service Depart- 
ment for folders and details on any of these 
cruises. Please enclose a stamped envelope. 


Christmas 
Miscellany 


The biggest and oldest ‘‘Christmas tree’’ 
in the world is the General Grant Tree in 
General Grant National Park, Calif. Nature 
is its decorator. At noon every Christmas 
Day, people gather at the foot of this giant 
for the Nation's Christmas Tree Ceremony, 
a half-hour program of which choristers, 
sacred music, and crackling campfires are 
a part. Accommodations in, and roads to, 
the park are open all winter. 

The good ship Christmas Cheer of the 
Alaska Steamship Line is off December 12 
from Seattle, loaded to the gunnels with 
toys, gifts, and a Santa Claus, for the 
children and the shut-ins of Alaska. Time, 
14 to 17 days; fare, $125, Seattle to Seattle. 

To spend Christmas in Mexico City and 
New Year’s in Guadalajara, join Amexco’s 
conducted tour leaving San Francisco 
December 18 (Los Angeles December 20) 
via United Fruit steamer. San Francisco 
fare on this 3-week Christmas holiday is 
$225. Or, by rail, there’s a 2-week conducted 
tour spending Christmas in the Mexican 
capital and New Year’s in Mazatlan. It 
leaves San Francisco December 18 (fare, 
exclusive of meals, $157.50, first class) and 
Los Angeles the 19th (fare $139). 

Write the Sunset Travel Department 
for details on any of these trips. 
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Lowest Winter Fare 
in History! 


MEXICO CITY 
and back 


*86 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


This lowest winter fare in history is 
good in air-conditioned Pullmans 
(plus Pullman charge). Leave any 
day. Return limit 30 days. Go one 
way, return another, if you wish. 
Similar low fares from all points. 


EVEN the stops are fun on ‘dle West 
Coast Route. Big crowds meet the 
train. You are tempted to buy sara- 
pes, pottery and a hundred other 
colorful souvenirs. 


OR relax in the warm sunshine of 
Mazatlan. Explore its twisting streets 
with their pink and blue houses. 
Shop in the native markets. Hear a 
mariachi serenade. 


TAKE one of our trains to Los An- 
geles where you board our through 
Pullman and head south on the trop- 
ical West Coast. Three days later 
you’re in Mexico City. 


YOU should stopover at Guaymas 
and visit our beautiful new resort 
Hotel Playa de Cortés. Swim, play 
tennis and enjoy the fine deep-sea 
fishing in the Gulf of California. 


THEN up you go by daylight 
through the wild, rugged barrancas 
to Guadalajara, one of the most 
thrilling train trips in the world. 
Thence overnight to Mexico City. 


Southern Pacific 


For new rotogravure folder about the West Coast of Mexico, write 
F, S. McGinnis, Dept. SU-12, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ANSEL ADAMS 


Sport fit The keen skillful art in this ski-figured fireplace at 
Badger Pass Ski House, Yosemite, is as thrilling as 
the clean thrillful sport it depicts. Sculptor Robert Boardman Howard of San Fran- 
cisco, himself an enthusiastic skier, designed it. It’s cast iron, and radiates heat to 
the whole room. The Ski House architect was Eld- 
ridge T. Spencer of San Francisco, and the interiors 
were done by his wife, Jeannette Dyer Spencer 
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Breatues there a woman with soul so 


dead that she’s never silently prayed for 


the success of her Christmas table? We 
should hope not. 
For isn't the dinner table, after all, the 


place where Christmas reaches happiest 
lucky, 
though unspoken, the 


heights? Here, if we are will be 
renewed, 


family unity. Here the warm sentiments of 


vows of 


friendship will come out into the open, 
unashamed. 
lonesome neighbor may be made manifest. 
And here will our heart's merriment cast 
out our stupid discontents. 

So what grace more adequate than a 


Here good will toward the 


woman’s concern that the appearance of 
her table shall properly set the stage for 
Christmas joys? Hence the picture on our 
cover, for your consideration and—we 


hope— inspiration. 


When Christmas 
Comes to Santa Fe 


Christmas in the West is no standardized 
snowdrift-and-sleighbell affair. Here every 
community has its own traditions, its own 
way of keeping this happiest holiday of the 
year. 

To think of Christmas in Santa Fe is to 
remember the soft glow of bonfires before 
adobe houses, and the glimmer of linternas 
on tiled roofs. To the Spanish-speaking 
people, these are symbols of the light that 
Christ brought to earth. 

As darkness falls on Christmas Eve, bon- 
fires of ocote, or some other pitchy wood, 
are lighted as wide-eyed children gather 
around and, squealing, watch the first 
bright sparks fly upward. The pitch wood 
flares, and sticks of pifon and cedar and 
juniper are thrown on, to free their wood- 
land fragrance upon the clear, cold air. 


By the time the bonfires are blazing, the 
linternas on the roofs have been lighted. 
The linterna is the lantern that’s been used 
It’s 
made from a brown paper bag filled with 


through many generations of fiestas. 
3 inches or so of sand, which acts as ballast 
and forms a holder for the candle. To keep 
the paper from blowing into the flame, the 
top of the bag is turned back like a cuff. 
These linternas are placed 2 feet apart on 
roofs and terraces and along the paths lead- 
ing to the houses. Lighted, they glow for 3 
or 4 hours like rows of amber eyes. 

In Santa Fe, as in many parts of the 
Southwest, the old Mexican custom of the 
Posada is still observed. Originally, a group 
of singers would, on the 9 nights before 
Christmas, serenade the 9 wealthiest homes. 
On Christmas Eve, at the last house, a 
feast would be served. It was the old story 
reenacted—Mary and Joseph seeking shel- 
ter (posada in Spanish) at 8 different places 
before they found lodging at the ninth, 
the stable. 

As the Posada is observed today a group 
of 9 families in a community join in a pro- 
gressive Posada supper on Christmas Eve, 
one course or entertainment being the 
offering of each hostess. Or a group of 
carolers will serenade the community for 
9 nights before Christmas, ending on Christ- 
mas Eve with a feast at some home. 


Christmas in Seattle, 
City of Contented Birds 


Birds in the Pacific Northwest are drop- 
ping California from their winter itiner- 
aries and, instead, are spending the season 
in and around Seattle. And no wonder! 
The community offers inducements such 
as would make the liveliest chamber of 
commerce look like the lotus-eaters. The 


Seattle Garden Club, together with the 
Society for the Conservation of Wild 
Flowers and Trees, hangs out ornithologi- 
cal welcomes each year in the shape of 
made of leaves and 
decorated with luscious suet rosettes, clus- 


Christmas wreaths 


ters of grapes, berries, and raisins, bits of 
apple, and other delicacies. There’s a great 
deal of good-natured rivalry among the 
bird samaritans and many of the wreaths 
turn out to be real works of art. They’re 
hung on trees, garden fences, garden houses, 
and garage doors. There’s usually a con- 
tainer for water worked into the wreath 
or placed near by. 

Although the wreaths are intended for 
Christmas dinners, bird-watchers are find- 
ing that, birds have no 
feeling about left-overs, and that they'll 
come back to feast until the last crumb is 
gone. 


unlike humans, 


The news of the bird wreaths is spread- 
ing—not only among birds but among 
garden clubbers everywhere. Other cities 
are borrowing this berry good idea. Suet 
goes. 


Wishing You 
a Ferry Christmas 


Uninitiated ears are always astonished, 
the day before Christmas, to hear ferry 
whistles drowned out by “Jingle Bells” in 
the cavernous San Francisco Ferry Build- 
ing. Santa Claus is coming to town—and 
he has his 1936 commute ticket. 

From the East Bay comes Southern 
Pacific’s Alameda ferry ringing with carols, 
band music, laughter. For years, under the 
leadership of Commuter Wallace D. Mira- 
cle, Alamedans aboard ship have celebrated 
an earlier Miracle, with tree, trimmings, 
and good fellowship. (Turn to next page 
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Yule Wear On 
Your Windows 
And Doors 









Cellophane drinking straws, red and 
green, plus clusters of Christmas 
tree balls 





Coral-colored pepper berries, tightly 
bunched, on leaves made of green 
tinfoil 
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Incredible! It's edible! A Christmas 
feast wreath for the birds. Read all 
about it on preceding page 
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Another East Bay troupe celebrates on a 
Key System ferry with the company as 
Yuletide host. Berkeley, Oakland, Hay- 
ward, and other East Bay cities are there. 
Musical talents of the commuters, hidden 
the rest of the year behind morning papers 
and bridge hands, emerge for the occasion. 

From the north, across the Golden Gate, 
steams a third party with Marin County 
representatives cheering Christmas and 
Christmas cheering them, aboard a North- 
western Pacific ferry. 

A longer trip by train from Los Gatos to 
San Francisco sees a fourth mobile Christ- 
mas party with Southern Pacific smiling 
its approval on the affair, which is engi- 
neered by the commuters themselves. 

Some think the opening of the bridges 
may, before another Christmas or so, bring 
to a close (or almost) the happy tradition 
of the Commuters’ Christmas. But the 
50,000 annual commuters who haven’t been 
straw-polled, will probably vote to a man 
to keep the Christmas spirit riding high 
over the great spans. 


Behind Christmas Scenes 
In Store Windows 


Remember that beloved Christmas win- 
dow show, the Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
that kept people transfixed before O’Con- 
nor and Moffatt’s in San Francisco? Per- 
haps you thought, ‘That must have come 
from Nuremberg,’ as you watched it, or 
some other bunch of mechanized fig- 
ures, walk-talk-dance-and-sing smiles onto 
crowds of human faces. 

That show was the work of 2 San Fran- 
ciscans, Delmar and Avery Gray, who 
practically are the Graycraft Studio. This 
year too, they concocted and executed 
O’Connor’s show, a typical homely scene, 
“Christmas Makes Children of Us All.”’ 

The Grays spend a good part of each 
year creating Christmas shows for western 
store windows. Toward the frenzied finale 
in the fall, they get in a few helpers, but it’s 
really all their own work—from the original 
idea and the watercolor sketches by Del- 
mar, who’s the artist, through the sound 
of tools and machinery, the smell of paint 
and glue, and the flash of bright fabrics, 
right down to the finished performance. 

Those sketches are all the blueprints 
the Grays use. Every set-up sets up new 
problems, and each is met as it pops up. 
The background is cut of plywood. The 
toys, if there happen to be any in the show, 
come from the store's own toy department. 
The Grays mechanize them to suit. 

It's when the human figures come in 
that the real fun begins. Besides mural 
painting, Delmar studied anatomy and 
physiology. He says a display craftsman 
needs to know more anatomy than even a 
sculptor, for he has to conceive his figures 
in motion. : 

First he builds a jointed steel skeleton, 
almost life-size. Then he attaches wires 
and rods to move the head, trunk, and 
limbs. Often Delmar will work out his 
skeleton so ingeniously that a single master 





pull will produce a lot of complex-looking 
movements from mustache to toe. 

Then he makes a clay model of the 
figure as he wants it to look, finished. From 
this he takes a plaster ‘‘negative’’ in 
which he molds his papier mdché person. 
Every person is molded in halves, like a 
peanut shell and about as thick, relatively. 
The front half goes on the skeleton, the 
glass eyes (yep, ordinary glass eyes) go 
into the sockets. The pulling rods and 
wires are made ready to hook up with the 
generator, and the back half goes on. 

Now the women helpers go at it with 
needle-and-thread, paint, and hair. Before 
you know it, it’s practically a real human 
being, with more personality than many a 
person. That’s when it gets exciting. Last- 
minute humorous touches come in brain- 
storms. Figures are hooked up with the 
generator that’s to run the whole show. 

Then comes the final tuning up and syn- 
chronization. Sometimes it takes hours of 
painstaking work. If there’s to be music or 
recorded dialogue, the movements must be 
perfectly synchronized with the sounds by 
means of intricate insulated discs or some- 
times magnetization. The Grays have had 
to keep time with records in which as 
many as 8 different tempos occurred. 

Before the show’s delivered to the store, 
they’ll have encountered a hundred prob- 
lems they hadn't dreamed of. They'll have 
added this and that to the talents of their 
papier maché people. They may have run 
up expenses and killed profits, but they’ve 
had fun and made fun for thousands. 

Here are a few of the shows (some by 
the Grays) making merry in Christmas 
windows here and there. In San Francisco, 
Hale's: newsboys assemble before a toy 
window for a harmonica band rehearsal. 
City of Paris: Santa visits the Old Woman 
in the Shoe and her mischievous brood. 
The Emporium: a Santa's workshop win- 
dow and a wonderful hay-ride in a sleigh 
with Popeye the Sailor. 

In Oakland, Penney’s: a small-town 
yarn-spinner spinning yarns on the porch 
of the general store. Breuner's: a good old- 
fashioned parlor scene. 

In Los Angeles, the Broadway: the 
Night Before the Night Before Christmas, 
with Santa Claus (pretty grisly at the Gray 
studio without his hair or the back of his 
head, but mighty merry now) in his toy 
shop. May’s: a window within a window, 
with children flattening their noses against 
the glass to see Santa. 


Christmas 
As a Business 


But Christmas in the West isn’t all good- 
timing. The Pacific Coast takes seriously 
its big job of providing Christmas for the 
rest of the country. Right now Washington 
and Oregon are cutting two and a half 
million trees and some 30 tons of holly for 
the nation’s holidays. In the Southwest, 
the annual round-up of turkeys is on— 
several gobbling millions strong. And Cali- 
fornia is at hard work filling the world's 
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stocking with oranges, raisins, and walnuts, 
to say nothing of picking plane-loads and 


train-loads of poinsettias and red roses for 


Christmas tables. The holiday wines will . - SEE 
vedas : le Sr Prot Fara 
come from California, and for the first wy ee cscyiah sptg29La) 91S ome STAIN 
time, wine is going out this year in cans. TS is , : ; 
= Ln a A I 
Yes, the world takes pretty much for ’ be ae 


; ‘ ‘ 
granted the business end of ( hristmas, but ; j sy Hf if ee és, 
there'sstill some misplaced sentiment about 
the cutting of trees. As the Christmas tree 
industry is now carried on, cutting down 
Christmas trees shouldn't start any more 
tears than harvesting wheat or corn. Prop- 
erly planned and executed, it’s merely 
timber yield on a miniature, specialized 
scale. Some 2 million young trees are 


planted annually in the Northwest for this 





Yuletide harvest. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY JACK CAMPBELL ‘ 


SNEXICAN PLAYERS 
AT PADUA HILLS 


Mexican players present Mexican plays at Padua Hills the 
year around, but the Christmas celebration is the crowning act 
of the dramatic year at this unique theatre 3 miles north of 
the college town of Claremont, Calif. Color, drama, and joy 
combine with tradition to make the Christmas program a thing 
long to be remembered by theatre-goers. This year there’s to be 
a one-act play in English by Agnes Peterson of Pasadena, 
followed by a Colloquio in which Satan comes from his home in 
Hell, on one side of the stage, to tempt the shepherds. The 
angel Michael prevails, however, and, after a stirring combat, 
the shepherds go singing to worship the Holy Child. The third 
act is a traditional Posada scene in which a group, as Mary and 
Joseph, seek shelter. At first they are refused, but finally they 
are welcomed to the fiesta within. ... Padua Hills Theatre, 
and its auxiliary dining room and studio, are the inspired work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Garner. It started as a simple little- 
theatre project, but the idea changed, it is said, because Bess 
Garner came upon the Mexican servants in the kitchen acting 
out an impromptu play of their own. Now at Padua Hills 
these and other gifted young Mexicans put on, in Spanish, 
rollicking plays which are the sum of (1) an original outline 
and (2) individual lines composed by the actors who’ll speak 
them. They also serve luncheon, tea, and dinner with enter- 
tainment, all of which is the talk of southern California. There’s 
S.R.O. in the dining room unless advance reservations are 
made. To find out more about the celebration write to Bess 
Garner, Padua Hills Theatre, Claremont, Calif. 





~ 
RECHE, or 
NATIVITY SCENE 


The tiny figures in the nativity scene at 
right are of thin plywood, cut out with a 
hack saw and painted in rich, beautiful 
colors. They were made by Mrs. Thomas 
W. Nash of San Jose, Calif. Tracings of the 
figures have been taken and paper pat- 
terns made from them. You can have the 
patterns, with full directions for making 
the entire set, for a 3-cent stamp. Address 
your request to Sunset Magazine, 576 Sac- 
ramento St., San Francisco. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





One of the things that make Christmas so wonderful is that 
people do so much wondering. ‘‘I wonder what I should give 
Aunt Jane?” “I wonder what a starving man would like?” 
These 2 pages present a few brain-savers for weary Christmas 
wonderers. If none of the things pictured here seems to be the 
ticket, perhaps one of them will at any rate start a train of 
thought that will reach the desired station. A number of these 
things can be bought from other than the places mentioned— 
though the Santa Fe things would be hard to get from else- 
where. Prices are subject to change, and to variation by location. 





Outdoor coffee-wagon or punch- 
perambulator. I'/, feet high, 24 
feet long. Drawer runs full length. 
Mellus Bros., 305 E. 4th, Los An- 
geles. $30, without bowl and 
glasses. Crating charge $I 


Saint Fiacre, the patron saint 
of gardeners. Ideal for the 
Garden Shrine (see September 
Sunset). Glaze and terracotta; 
141/y inches tall. The Gift Shop, 
756 W. 7th, Los Angeles. $25 


A bird on the wing is worth 

$8. Bird in the bush $7.50. Bird 

in the hand, no quotation. 

Grey-and-yellow Dresden. The 

Gift Shop, 756 W. 7th, Los 
Angeles 





Bamboo ensemble. Table 
$18.75. Ice bucket $1.75. , , 
Cups 75 cents each. Relish Oregon wool hand-woven in quiet 
dish 90 cents. Tray $2.50. pisis Clan: plalgy made a order 
- ' or Scots. Indian eavers, Oswego, 
Robinsen's, Lor Angsies Ore. Meier & Frank, Portland. Ties 
$1, scarves $1.95 








lf they already “have 
a book," give a Guest 
Log, to be guest-writ- 
ten. Witty ''Tavern 
Rules." Stained maple, 
brass hinges, red 
leather lacing. Dorothy 
Saunders’ Shop, 2112 
Center, Berkeley. $1.25 
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Indian coat-of-arms. 

Hand-carved and 

brightly-painted to- 

tem pole, 30 inches 

high. Berry's Arts and 

Crafts Shop, Seattle. 
$65 





Heavenly clock. Heavy rounded 
crystal, night-blue dial. Clock's easel 
contains perpetual calendar. West- 


clox. Sold all over. $3.95 


~ 


Test-tube flower-holder. Modernistic goes 
openly scientific. Swell for a modern 
room. Chromium finish frame. Schmelz 


Mfg. Co., 5526 San Pablo, Oakland. $3.50 





Christmas stickers. Attrac- 
tive cacti growing in Pueblo 


Madonna and Child, of translu- Indian bowls in wrought- 





cent crystal. Imported from Hol- iron holders. Webb Young, 
land. The Gift Shop, 756 W. Trader, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
7th, Los Angeles. $30 Complete, postpaid. Small 


85 cents, large $1.40 





Mexican gourd water jugs, 

sand-filled, are sold as door- 

stops by Olds, Wortman and 
King, Portland, for $1.50 








Southwestern things. Hand-carved easy chair 
$50. Burro fire-screen $17.50 this size. Tinwork 





mirror $25. Hand-carved chair $9.50. Hand- ~A 
woven Angora rug $39.75. Southwestern Master  ¢ 
Craftsmen, Santa Fe, N. Mex. e 
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This Moth ix 


Tue Garden Movie last month showed 
how to dig up and wrap up a shrub for 
transplanting. This month we movie the 
shrub to its new location, which should 
first be cleared of building debris, etc. 

Figure 1. Use a spade to dig the hole. 
As you dig, pile the good soil in one heap, 
and the subsoil in another. The latter is 
not to be used in replanting, but may be 
added to the compost heap. Dig the hole a 
foot deeper than the root ball is high, and 
fill it loosely with a mixture containing 
3% peat moss, % plant food, and ¥% gar- 
den soil. 

Figure 2. Tramp down the mixture in 
the hole. If this isn’t done, the shrub is 
likely to sink after several waterings. 

Figure 3. From the root ball wrapped as 
shown last month, cut away the rope which 
binds the burlap to the neck of the shrub. 
Otherwise the shrub may strangle. Now 
loosen the burlap from the shoulder of the 
plant ball. It needn’t be removed, for it 
will eventually rot away. 

Figure 4, Don't attempt to lift the shrub 
by its top or trunk. Grasp the root ball 
firmly with both hands and set it gently in 
the hole. If the loose soil mixture has been 
properly tamped, the balled specimen will 
just about fit the space. When set in the 
hole, the top of the root ball should be 
within 2 inches of soil level. 

Figure 5. Fill in around the root ball 
with more of the soil and peat moss mix- 
ture, packing the mixture firmly around the 
roots. When the plant is all set, hill up a 
mound of dirt about 3 inches high all 
around the shrub and a foot or so from its 
base. The resultant basin will make water- 
ing easier by directing moisture to the 
roots. 

Photographs posed for Sunset by Julius 
Iaggi, Golden Gate Park. 


Hollies for 
the Holidays 


This is the season for holly berries. 
Ilex aquifolium, the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish holly, is making as big a hit with 
its beautiful red berries today as it did 
with English horticulturists over 200 
years ago. 

True, it’s not a fast growing tree, but 
anyone can afford a 2-foot grafted speci- 
men, which usually sells for about $2. 
At the end of 10 years, a mere shake of 
a lamb’s tail to real plant lovers, the 
specimen will be at least 10 feet high 
and 10 feet handsome. It’s best in tem- 
perate climates. 

In hot interior valleys plant Chinese 
holly instead of English. It stands the 
heat better and is almost as nice as the 
English. Give it a spot in partial shade 


~ 


and it will thrive. Two-footers of this 
one (it’s listed as Ilex cornuta) generally 
sell for $1.50. 

Where it gets really cold in the winter, 
it’s safest to plant American (Jlex opaca). 
It will stand even severe Eastern-state 
temperatures and it’s content with an ex- 
tremely poor soil. Two-foot specimens 
sell for $2. Smaller specimens of this, or 
English or Chinese, holly may be pur- 
chased, but 2-footers give better garden 
effects. Most nurserymen have various 
sizes of these 3 nationalities. 

Walter Clarke, veteran western nurs- 
eryman, sings the praises of Dutch holly, 
which will grow wherever English holly 
will grow. He says it’s the berries, be- 
cause its berries come as certainly as 
Christmas comes. There are no off- 
seasons with the Dutchman’s berry crops. 
Botanically it’s Ilex aquifolium variety 
hollandica. Specimens 1% to 2 feet cost 
$1.50; pot-grown specimens 8 to 12 
inches, $1. Obtainable from Clarke Nurs- 
eries, Box 343, San Jose, Calif. 


Getting the 
Rose Beds Made 


Rose bushes planted in cramped holes 
dug in hard ground are about as likely 
to produce outstanding roses as they are 
to produce summer squash. Proper soil 
preparation is important and it’s not too 
soon to prepare the rose bed right now, 
even though the bushes may not be 
planted immediately. 

The bushes shouldn’t have to contend 
with the roots of nearby trees or hedges, 
so select an open, sunny site for the rose 
bed. But don’t choose a place that’s ex- 
posed to the full sweep of winds, either. 

Roses grow best in a medium-heavy 
soil that’s neutral in reaction. Too much 
acidity or too much alkalinity means 
poor roses. If there’s any doubt, have 
the soil analyzed by an expert. 

Dig the beds at least 2 feet deep; 3 
feet is better. Use the English system 
of trenching. (February 1936 Sunset, 
pages 48-49, tells and shows how.) Rose 
roots seldom penetrate below 14 inches 
but opening the soil to a greater depth 
insures good drainage, without which 
they'll languish. 

Break up the subsoil with a pick. A 
6-inch layer of coarse cinders or gravel 
over the subsoil will better the drainage. 
Put the good topsoil in the bottom of 
the trench, adding 3 inches of well-rotted 
manure—stable manure for heavy soils 
and dairy manure for light ones. Spade 
the whole bed and then broadcast com- 
mercial plant food at the rate of 4 pounds 
to each 100 square feet. Work it into the 
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soil with a hoe or rake. Water well. 

The future rose bed has to settle. The 
very minimum settling period between 
bed preparation and actual planting is 2 
weeks. Six weeks is best. Planting is 
O.K. from now till the middle of March. 
Send for nurserymen’s catalogs now, and 
select your varieties while you're care- 
fully preparing the beds. Then prepare 
yourself for some marvelous summer 
blooms. 


Garden Clubbers 
Compile Fine Calendar 


Members of the Woodside-Atherton 
Garden Club, Calif. can be proud of the 
1937 Garden Calendar and Diary recently 
edited by the Horticultural Committee, 
which was headed by Mrs. Cleaveland 
Forbes. 

The attractively printed book is a little 
gold mine of helpful hints arranged 


month by month. Additional factual tide 


bits, like reference lists of good gafden 
books and magazines, rock plants, bulbs, © 


window box plants, vines, and succulents, », 


will help the novice and interest the ex- 
perienced. There’s even a page for Hono- 
lulu gardeners, and there’s space to jot 
down the idiosyncrasies of your own 
garden, and to note the red-letter days 
of its life. 

Members of the calendar-compiling 
committee included Mrs. Frank E. Buck, 
Mrs. Samuel Eastman, Mrs. Stewart EIl- 
liott, Mrs. John Francis Neylan, and Mrs. 
Samuel Pond. 

Sales proceeds will be used to sponsor 
some noteworthy worthwhile horticul- 
tural project, as yet undetermined. Copies 
of the Calendar are obtainable from the 
Sunset Book Department at $1.06 post- 
paid. 


Soil-Heating Units Will 
Be Warmly Received 


If you’ve a mate or a buddy who likes to 
grow his own plants from start to finish, a 
Christmas gift that’ll be a real heart-warm- 
ing unit is the new electric soil-heating 
unit. It’s a gift that will be at home in 
greenhouse, hotbed, or coldframe, and it 
will speed up plant growth in seedlings, 
cuttings, and potted plants. Gardeners who 
use soil-heaters can start their budding 
plants earlier and have summer flowers 
sooner. When winter comes, summer can 
go right on in the greenhouse. 

The new electric soil-heating unit con- 
sists of a lead-covered cable with plug and 
thermostat. Sixty feet of cable will be 
sufficient to heat 36 square feet of soil 
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What to Plant 


Deciduous trees and shrubs, ever- 
greens, fruit trees, and berries should 
be planted now. If there’s too much 
to plant, bear in mind that the Aus- 
tralian plants, such as acacias, pitto- 
sporums, eucalypti, etc., can be left 
until March, . .. Seeds of summer 
flowering sweet peas can still be 
planted. . . . Beautify vacant lots by 
generously broadcasting seeds of na- 
tive plants. Once the seeds are sown, 
the plants will self-seed themselves 
and reappear faithfully for years to 


What to 


gaat 

“One ¥ e main jobs of the month 
s the), ining of shrubbery, fruit 
trees, and street trees. Remove all 
dead and diseased wood, and open up 
the center of the tree or shrub to per- 
mit sunlight to penetrate the entire 
plant. ... For shrub pruning tips get 
How To Prune Western Shrubs, by 
R. S. Martin, $1 from Sunset’s Book 


come. ... Please your friends with 
Christmas gifts of flower seeds. They 
come in attractive packets and’are in- 
expensive. . .. If you’re interested in 
a different colored edging, sow seeds 
of Lobelia Kermesina compacta now. 
Instead of the too-familiar blue edg- 
ing, you'll get a pretty, soft lavender 
one. ... Don’t be taken in by bargain 
sales of plants; they’re always second 
rate plants and worth less than what 
they cost. In the long run, reputable 
nurserymen repay your confidence. 






Prune 


Department. Roses can be pruned now 
but it’s best to wait and do the job 
during the first 2 weeks of January. 
... For fruit tree pruning, read Cali- 
forma Fruits, by E. J. Wickson. It’s 
available at most public libraries. .. . 
Storm-torn street and lawn specimen 
trees deserve the services of skilled 
tree surgeons. 


What to Spray 


December, January, and February 
are the clean-up months for plant 
pests and diseases. ... The kinds of 
scale insects are multi-multitudinous, 
but there isn’t one that won’t succumb 
to oil emulsion spray, best adminis- 
tered now. Not only are scale insects 


Faucets for garden hydrants can be as decorative 
as radiator caps for cars. Witness these of sturdy 
verdi-bronze. Price $6 each at better gift stores, or | 
from R. F, Duryea, 405 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 





Designed and made 
by R. F. Duryea 


unsightly, but they destroy. ... Cer- 
tain fungous diseases, stich as peach 
curly leaf, brown rot, shot hole fun- 
gus, and others, can be prevented 
by the addition of bordeaux mixture 
at the rate of 5 level teaspoonfuls to 
each gallon of the oil spray. 

















Glorious Humility. Virgin of the Annunciation, enshrined 
by 5-fingered ferns and frilled begonia. Figure, white 


porcelain, is German, costs $8, La Floreria, Ventura, Calif. 


(equivalent to a 3 by i2 greenhouse bench 

‘or a 2-sash coldframe) which is ordinarily 
enough for the amateur gardener. The 
cable should be buried in the soil at a 
depth of from 3 to 5 inches. As: much as 
360 feet of cable (6 units) can be conveni- 
ently operated by the single thermostat, 
which may be set at any temperature from 
30 to 120 degrees. Amateurs usually regu- 
late their thermostats so that heat auto- 
matically goes on at 65 degrees and off 
at 75. 

Electric soil-heating is a good deal 
cleaner than the old-fashioned wood, oil, 
or steam heating methods, and, being 
automatic, is a lot less fuss. It costs no 
more. To begin with, the thermostat costs 
$9 and the cable 5 cents a foot. Operating 
‘costs for a 60-foot outfit will average $1.50 
‘a month. Rural folks who get their current 
‘at agricultural rates will find the operating 
‘cost still less if they connect the soil-heat- 
ing circuit to the pump installation. The 
electric soil-heating units are sold by local 
representatives (who are also able and will- 
ing to give expert advice) of power com- 
‘panies, such as Puget Sound Power and 
‘Light, Pacific Gas and Electric, and South- 
ern California Edison. 


Figures, Flowers, 
and Foliage 


The simple, tender meaning of Christmas 
and Christ is simply and tenderly told, in 
the 4 pictures on these 2 pages, by Amy 
Aplin of Ventura, Calif. In each case, a 
figure or figure-group such as can be bought 
in any western gift shop, is the nucleus, 
flowers-and-foliage the perfect comple- 
ment. 

The arrangements are really story pic- 
tures. Miss Aplin put into them the taste- 
ful line-color-texture harmony and contrast 


of a lovely flower arrangement, and to 
them added symbolism. Notice how, in the 
picture above, the beauty of the Virgin’s 
hands is glorified by the 5-fingered ferns 
and the begonia’s fluted petals. And below, 
look how the solidity and protection of the 
Mother is repeated in the coleus leaves, 
and how the new-born Child is reflected in 
the fragile unfolding crotalarias. Even the 
crude rush mat suggests the manger. See 
how, upper right, page opposite, the gay 
rejoicing of the scene is echoed in the 
lightness of the grasses. And, lower left on 
that page, notice how pain shoots through 
the sharp blades of grass, and light and 
hope shine in the bright sunflower. 

With a wealth of figures to choose from, 
and a world of flowers and foliage, what 


couldn’t one devise along the lines of story 
pictures ? 
Photographs are by Bill Aplin. 


The Answer toa 
Program Chairman's Prayer 


A lecture bureau to help garden club 
leaders contact capable speakers has been 
established in San Francisco by the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs. 
From this central point willing informa- 
tion will be given free to any western 
garden club. 

In charge of this clearing-house of 
information is Mrs. George K. Ford, 
well-known western garden club leader. 
Mrs. Ford, who was for 3 years presi- 
dent of San Francisco’s Forest Hill Gar- 
den Club, is thoroughly familiar with the 
problems that confront program chair- 
men. Among other things, she’s familiar 
with the fact that some clubs can afford 
to pay speakers’ fees and some can't. 
With this in mind, she has assembled the 
names of people who will speak free of 
charge, as well as those who ask fees. 

Any garden club in the West can avail 
itself of this free service. Just write to 
Mrs. George K. Ford, 96 Sotelo Avenue, 
San Francisco. 


Hibiscus Joins 
the Hardy Class 


It used to be a castle in the air, the idea 
of an all-western hibiscus that could be 
grown anywhere from Seattle to San Diego. 
Cool climate gardeners used to gnash their 
teeth with envy because southern Cali- 
fornian gardeners had a type that would 
grow outdoors down there in practically- 
year-’round warmth. 

At Fresno, Calif., William Henderson, 
plant breeder, brooded over the problem, 





The Motherhood. A Madonna and Child of beige clay, 


with a background of coleus leaves and crotalarias, and 
resting on a rush mat. The figure is from Italy via Bullocks 


Wilshire, Los Angeles, and costs $7.50 
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worked 10 years at hybridizing hibiscus, 


and found the answer—a hibiscus that can 
stand temperatures as intemperate as zero 
degrees, and yet bear large, beautiful 
flowers. To evolve this hardy pioneer-into- 
the-cold-north, Mr. Henderson, who was 
an assistant to Luther Burbank for several 
years, hybridized 4 species: 3 from eastern 
and southern U. S. and one from eastern 
Asia. Shrubs of the new strain are 4 to 6 
feet high and are available in 8 varieties. 

Fresno, the most popular variety, has 


satin pink flowers overlaid with silver, and 
a burgundy red center. The flowers are 9 
inches across. $1 each. 

Clown has 
with deep red centers. The ends of the 
petals are claret rose. The flowers are 7 


ivory-pinky-white flowers 


inches across. $1.50 each. 

Mammoth White has huge white flowers 
faintly striped with soft rose. The center 
is dark red. The flowers are 11 inches 


ae 


white”’ gardens. 


across. Fine for 
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Sacrifice. German Christus of wood 
and brass. Ribbon grass and sunflower. 
Elizabeth Clemens Shop, Santa 
Barbara. $20 
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1 Poinsettia is the answer to those who 


want brilliant red flowers. The flowers are 
puré@ red and 10 inches across. 

To. date-these varieties are the most 
popular. The others are described in Mr. 
Henderson’s catalog. 

Plants can be set out from now till 
March although immediate planting is pre- 
ferred. The plants want full sun and plenty 
of summer heat (not advised for San Fran- 
cisco proper for this reason) and they thrive 
in almost any soil. They do nicely in alka- 
line soil. 

With the advent of warm weather in 
the spring, the plants will start to grow. In 
late May they'll start blooming and won’t 
quit until the first of November. They’ll 
bear from 200 to 500 flowers in a season. 
When they finish blooming, cut them back 
to the ground—no winter protection is 
needed—and forget them till the following 
spring. Divide the plants in mid-winter at 
the end of every fifth season. 

Roots obtainable from Henderson’s Ex- 
perimental Gardens, Route 5, Box 22, 
Fresno, Calif. 


The Winter 
Rock Gardener 


Should rock gardeners hibernate winters ? 
“No,” says E. L. Reber, whose alpine gar- 
den at Richmond Beach, 15 miles north of 
Seattle, ranks as one of the most complete 
rock gardens in the northwest. Rock gar- 
den winters can be every whit as charming 
as rock garden springs—perhaps not in 
the East or Midwest, but certainly in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

What if it is blowing a gale? And the 





Adoration. Angels worshiping Him. German figures of 

carved wood and gay calico, Gardenia, gardenia leaves, 

and grass. The set, $15, Elizabeth Clemens Shop, Santa 
Barbara 


ground zs more frozen than not? Mr. 
Reber finds keen pleasure, on a sharply 
cold January day, in poking about among 
his rocks and shrubs and plants, and he 
finds sweet signs of activity among his 
“children of the mountains.’’ That’s be- 
cause he knows how to handle them through 
the cold months. 

If winter has a sprinkling of sunny days, 
he says, don’t get excited and go digging 
around your rock plants. It will stimulate 
them to action—in time to be nipped by 
the next frost. It isn’t the cold that counts; 
it’s the alternating warm and cold, for if 
the ground freezes after a warm spell, it’s 
likely to make the plants heave from the 
ground. Watch your plants like a hawk. If 
they heave, tuck them back firmly and 
sprinkle a few handfuls of sharp sand and 
gravel close to the collars of the plants. 
This mixture is also a good general pre- 
caution in guarding alpines against surface 
moisture, which is sometimes fatal. 

Mr. Reber talks lovingly of rock plants 
that reward winter care with winter flow- 
ering. Nestled snugly in their mounds of 
green, he says, the Kabschia saxifrages 
smile at him with great fat buds on the 
very verge of opening into lovely white 
and yellow and pink blossoms. These 
plants he always shields from winter rains 
with individual panes of glass. 

He recommends the panes of glass for 
another glorious rock-garden group, the 
Lewisias. They find it hard to survive 
winter damp, and often contract neck rot 
to become, by spring, a mass of black pulp. 
Or, instead of the glass shields, there’s this: 
in planting Lewisias, leave exposed 2 or 3 
inches of the neck, and collar it with sand 
and gravel. (Turn to next page 
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The beautiful Lithospermum prostratum 
is generally hardy, says Mr. Reber, but if 
it's in an exposed position, severe frosts 
will turn it black. back the 
injured foliage or take out the plant. Leave 


Don't cut 


it alone. Chances are there’s a dance in the 
ol’ gal yet. She'll probably come back with 
fine blooms before summer's end. But, he 
adds, the whole bothersome thing could 
have been side-stepped by means of a late 
fall blanket of evergreen boughs on the 
lithospermum. 

Many of our dwarf rhododendrons are 
surface-rooters and none too hardy. A 
winter mulch keeps them in good condi- 
tion through severe weather. Some of the 
Asiatic primulas are subject to crown rot 
unless the old foliage has been well trimmed 
back. Primroses should be watched with 
special care during frosty periods, lest they 
heave. 

So it goes. Treat them right, says Mr. 
Reber, and they'll be fair. Woolly andro- 
sace, though it huddles together in Janu- 
ary, is on its toés ready to show bright 
pink flowers when and if the sun shows his 
face for a few days. Though spring may 
be some weeks off, winter aconite, one of 
the first arrivals, will lift its clear yellow, 
cup-shaped blossoms above its shield-like, 
deeply-lobed leaves of pale green. January 
sees these others, also, in bloom or on the 
brink: Iris reticulata, fragrant, deep blue 
and gold; the leafless Daphne mezereum, 
brilliant with fragrant pink blossoms; 
Daphne blagayana;,.its prostrate relative, 
showing cream-colored buds; Erica carnea, 
a dwarf heather that’s a mass of rosy pink; 
Pieris japonica, with its green budded 
sprays about, to send forth cascades ,of 
white bloom; and the dwarf cotoneasters, 
always onvdeck with their dashing bit of 
red and green. 


Something New and 
Good in Ground Covers 


What promises to be one of the finest 
of new ground-cover shrubs is Grevillea 
obtusifolia. It’s: such a best seller in 
southern California that it’s deucedly 
hard to keep in stock, according to Har- 
old McFadden, manager of the Del Amo 
Nurseries at Compton, and one of the 
speakers at the recent convention of 
western nurserymen at San Jose. 

It’s as nice a ground cover as any 
ground could want. It’s evergreen, with 
neat, green, somewhat feathery foliage, 
and it’s prostrate, growing no more than 
a foot high but spreading as much as 20 
feet. Through the summer, Grevillea ob- 
tusifolia is abloom with red flowers that 
look like small rooster’s-combs an inch 
to an inch and a half long. 

Coming from Australia, this new shrub 
is a heat-lover and can be. planted in full 
sun or partial shade. It’s especially good 
for terraces, banks, and downright open, 
barren spots. 

Because it’s still very new, Grevillea 
obtusifolia hasn’t been fully tested for 





fldding a Room 
To the Garden 


hardiness. It’s expected to be hardy, 
though, as far north as Portland. Where 
the thermometer drops alarmingly below 
20 degrees, play safe, and use this Gre- 
villea as a hanging basket plant on the 
lath house or sunporch. Its fine foliage 
and flowers will cascade gracefully down. 

Grevillea obtusifolia comes in 3 sizes: 
2%-inch pot plants, 4-inch pot plants, and 
gallon can plants. Purchasable, at 16 to 
60 cents each, from Kallman’s Nurseries, 
Santa Barbara; Evans and Reeves, West 
Los Angeles; Armstrong Nurseries, On- 
tario; and Del Amo Nurseries, Compton 
—all California. 


Have You a Little a 


Rodent in Your Garden?, \ vi 


A rabbit’s habit of getting hungry, iny 


winter and eating the bark of frui es 
because herbaceous plants are covered 
with snow, or are scarce, is a bad habit 
as far as apple, pear, and peach trees are 
concerned, Other trees are attacked, too, 
but the injury is not so severe. (Natu- 
rally, where there are no rabbits, or no 
fruit trees, or practically no winter, it 
can’t happen.) 

The Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station worked on the problem for 3 
years and found that a home-made mix- 
ture of resin and linseed oil, applied in 
late fall or early winter, gives the best 
protection against rabbits. The mixture 
is easy to make and inexpensive. Use 5 
parts of resin to each part of linseed 
oil. Heat the resin over a slow heater. 








John Halliday, stage and screen actor 
whose fine restrained performances 
are always the essence of good taste 
in acting, added this simple and beau- 
tiful outdoor dining room to his garden. 
Near Santa Monica, Calif. Ralph Cor- 
nell, L.A., L. A. (Landscape Architect, 
Los Angeles) was the plansman 
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When it’s thoroughly melted, add the oil 
and stir well to get an even mixture. 
The anti-rabbit mixture should be ap- 
plied while warm and a portable heater 
is therefore advisable. Don’t, however, 
that it boils 
or smokes while it’s being applied. It 


heat the mixture so much 


should be just warm enough to flow 
easily from a paint brush. Every inch 
of the tree trunk 
ground up to 2 feet, should be covered. 
A thin coat is all that’s necessary and 
the protective effect will last a year. 

In sections where there’s no snow on 


surface, from the 


the ground, a 4-inch ring of bloodmeal 
around the base of a fruit tree may keep 
rabbits away. 


This Strawberry 
Takes the Shortcake 


The Gem strawberry, recently intro- 
duced from Michigan, has all the straw- 
berry-marks of an all-western winner. 
Westerners who've tried it, home or com- 
mercial, are loudly enthusiastic about it. 

The flavor gives new life to that over- 
worked word delicious. The berries are 
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large and round, bright red clear through, 
and ripen evenly all over. There are no 
small berries. 

Gem is an everbearing strawberry, and 
bears from June to November. 

It’s the most winter-hardy strawberry 
known, and stands freezing and thawing 
without protection of any kind. It’s re- 
sistant to all disease. 

It can be grown on low land. Gem 
plants have flourished in wet ground 
where other kinds would have failed. 

All the mother plants and many of the 
runner plants produce a full crop of ber- 
ries the first season. The yield of a field 
set in spring was in excess of 244 crates 
per acre the first season. 

For shipping to distant markets the 
Gem is a gem. It keeps its bright red long 
after picking, doesn’t get spotty, and 
doesn’t bruise easy. It stands shipping 
and handling in hot dry weather. 

Californians can plant strawberries 
from now till the end of March. North- 
westerners should wait and plant in 
February or March, depending on how 
soon the ground is workable. 

Gem produces a great many runners, 
so the plants should be set 18 to 24 inches 


apart. For best results, allow each plant 
to set only 4 to 6 runners. 

The price of Gem plants varies from 
$1.75 to $2 per hundred. Obtainable from 
Pudor’s, Puyallup, Wash. ; and Carl Hew- 
itt, Summit, Calif. 


Stamp Out 
Stump.-itis 


Don’t let old stumps stump you. They 
can be removed without resort to trac- 
tors or dynamite. Here’s how to beat 
them inexpensively and effectively: In 
the center of the stump bore a hole 1% 
inches in diameter and 18 inches deep. 
Then put in 2 ounces of saltpeter, 10 
cents’ worth from most drug stores. Fill 
the hole with water and plug the mouth 
tightly. A plug can easily be whittled out 
of wood. Forget about the hole for about 
3 months so that the saltpeter can im- 
pregnate thoroughly the stump. If, after 
3 months, the hole isn’t dry, wait till it 
is. Then fill it with 10 ounces of crank- 
case oil or paraffin wax and ignite. 
There'll be no blaze. The stump will 
merely smolder away to nothing, leaving 
not even a stump of a stump. 
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Fences Have Uses, Fences 
Have Beauty, and They’re 
Part of That Possessiveness 
That Makes a Place a Home 
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Room Recipes 


Boys’ Room, Ship’s Cabin Style 


A\proros of the pleasant idea of refurnishing children’s bedrooms for Christmas, 
the recipe this month is for a nautical room withanatmosphere of the blue Pacific, designed 
by Edgar Harrison Wileman expressly to delight 2 jolly young tars of grade-school 
age. Illustrated on this page is a 14’ x 16’ room with 2 corner windows, done in a general 
color scheme of red, white, and blue. 


Walls: Wallpaper, fadeless and washable, blue and base; brass anchors for drawer-pulls; mir- 


background with white dots and rope trellis 
pattern. (See photograph A.) Knotty pine 
panelling under corner windows and back of 
twin beds, painted white with blue lines. 


rors with pilot wheel frames. Two small desks, 
each with one drawer. Two desk chairs painted 
white with synthetic leather seats. Large, com- 
fortable upholstered chair with white frame, 


upholstered in blue leather with white welts. 
Small armchair upholstered in blue and white 
textured crash. Bookcase and nightstand 
painted white. 

Lamps: For nightstand, brass ship’s bell lamp, 
with shade painted with picture of ship. White 
reflector lamp near armchair. 

Bedspreads: Candlewick type with nautica] 
motifs in red, white, and blue on a nautical 
background. 


Ceiling: Tinted a very pale blue. 

Woodwork: All painted white with blue lines. 

Floor: Red linoleum with white feature str.p and 
inlaid compass points. 

Venetian Blinds: Painted white with blue tapes, 

Draperies: Semi-glazed chintz with sailing ships 
in rope panels on a blue background; 36 inches 
wide, 75 cents a yard. (See photograph B.) 


Furniture: Twin beds painted white. Twin 
chests of drawers painted white with blue top 


Adequate lighting, so important in rooms where children do their evening home-work 
and play, is taken care of by means of a tall reflector lamp in addition to good table 
and hed lamps. As for sleeping equipment, it is not enough that the beds look 
attractive. Good springs and mattresses are vastly more important than bedsteads 
and spreads. 











Pine panelling, paint- 
ed white with blue 
lines, used back of 
the twin beds and 
beneath both corner 
windows, gives vari- 
ety and interest to 
the wall treatment 





Arguments and 
squabbles are best 
avoided in any room 
shared by 2 boys (or 
2 girls, for that mat- 
ter) by duplicating 
desks and easy chairs 
and lamps and chests 
of drawers 





A—Sample of wallpaper, blue 
and white 


B—Close-up of chintz, white on 


a blue background 


Venetian blinds and 
tied-back draperies 
at the corner win- 
dows assure light and 
air galore, and a li- 
noleum floor makes 
it easy to keep the 
cabin shipshape 


a 


ta i 


a 


a 


For a plan of an- 
other nautical room 
for boys, done with 
bunks and a different 
arrangement of fur- 
niture, send a 3-cent 
stamp to Room Reci- 
pes, Sunset Maga- 
zine, San Francisco 
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HINT to HUSBANDS 
A LITTLE LUXURY-GIFT for 
sentiment—and a modern 
Gas Range to remind her 
of your thoughtfulness for 
months and years. It’s the 
perfect formula: happiness 
for her; new mealtime de- 
lights for you. Man, you 
can’t lose! 











THE MODERN FUEL 





FROM TOP TO TOE 
by Vorothy Dodds 


A MOMENT, please, from your Christ- 
mas lists to consider what you’re going to 
wear on December evenings! 

New evening modes are as varied as 
woman's proverbial moods. For every kind 
of evening and any degree of formality or 
informality, there’s the just right thing. 
Paris sponsors a street-length dress that’s 
worn appropriately from late afternoon 
through a “don’t dress” evening. Paris also 
sponsors a long dinner dress with sleeves— 
either just capping the shoulder, or elbow 
length—correct for almost anything after 
6, from first nights at the theatre to formal 
dining. And again, Paris sponsors a dis- 
tinctly décolleté fashion that tells its own 
story: nights at the opera, important eve- 
nings, and, just now, New Year’s Eve. 
From the myriad gowns and accessories 
we've chosen a few that are particularly 
adapted to western living. 

Western women seem to have an especial 
claim to the street-length dress for after- 
dark hours. It truly belongs to our evening 
life, so often informal. We’d suggest in- 
cluding at least one, if possible several, of 
this practical type in every wardrobe. 
Lamés, velvets, crépes, and broadcloths 
are the fabrics most frequently used. Here 
are a few outstanding styles from western 
shops: Shirtmaker frock of silvery lamé, 
rhinestone clips for buttons. Tailored- 
looking lamé jacket over a black velvet 
skirt. Blue lamé in a smart coat style, with 
an inset of Edwardian red showing down 
the front. Blue crépe embroidered to look 
almost like brocade, with form-fitting lines 
and a flare to the skirt. Actually these 
dresses are worn slightly longer than the 
new short daytime length. Accompani- 
ments should be coats of daytime length in 
fur or cloth; tiny hats of antelope, felt, or 
velvet; and shoes to match the darkest 
tone of the costume. 


* 


Now for the long dinner dress that has 
sleeves, or at least a hint of sleeves. This 
year it’s worn with a hat—a small hat, of 
course, and one that carries a suggestion of 
formality. The shoes and wrap (more about 
wraps later) are definitely evening. Broad- 
cloth, a newcomer to feminine night-life, 
comes into its own in the form of the long 
dinner dress. Severe but very chic is one 
black broadcloth we noticed in a west- 
ern shop—fitted bodice with 4 glittering 
rhinestone buttons giving a double-breast- 
ed effect; elbow-length sleeves, slightly ac- 
cented at the shoulders; skirt plain and 
perfect-fitting, gathering fullness toward 
the floor-sweeping hemline. But, if you 
find it difficult to think of evening in terms 
of broadcloth, take heart. New dinner 
gowns have glamour as well as severity. 


Consider, for instance, a lustrous black 
velvet with a mere hint of sleeve, a high 
demure-looking neckline betrayed by a 
daring split down the back. Or a blue metal 
cloth with shorter-than-elbow sleeves and 
a peplum-length tunic. The lines of the 
former are kind to extra pounds, and the 
latter flatters the streamlined build. 

Splendor might be the word for the new 
formal gowns if one had to find just one 
word to describe them. Sequins, lamés, 
brocades, taffetas, crépes, and laces, offer 
splendor for the asking. From Paris, Eng- 
land, Spain, and India, our designers have 
drawn their splendid inspiration, and then 
tempered and adapted these ideas to our 
acceptance. There’s the lace hood (like 
that of Spain or India or even Egypt) that 
unclasps to fall over the shoulders as a 
cape. There’s the trend toward tiaras and 
jewels for the hair, that seems to have 
come straight from a London ball. Necks 
are very bare with mere wisps of straps 
over the shoulders, or necklines hug you 
close (as in the photograph), or necklines 
may do almost anything that’s required in 
the interests of beauty. Hemlines sweep 
the floor and, in many cases, elongate into 
small graceful trains. 


* 


Over the formal gown on important 
evenings wear—but come! Look into the 
shop windows with us and take your choice. 
To the Left, wraps of tweed, broadcloth, 
and suede that catch the mood of new 
simplicity from a chaotic Paris... to the 
Right, coats of velvet, lamé, and stiff bro- 
cade that reflect the opulence of an old 
Edwardian era and point forward to a 
new... in front of you, capes of sable, 
mink, ermine, and silver fox that are rich 
beauty in any woman’s language. So again 
we say, just choose for yourself. We make 
but 2 suggestions. First, if your gown is 
an elaborate brocade or figured lamé, select 
a fur wrap or one of a plain fabric. Second, 
for the woman, tall and statuesque, we 
recommend the flattery of the dramatic 
long coat or cape; but for the smaller 
woman, a wrap with less bulk, such as the 
shorter cape or fitted peplum-length coat. 

Select a new perfume for evening and 
keep it for evening. You have no idea (un- 
less you've tried it) how much more ra- 
diant and assured you will feel when you 
go into the night if you are wearing a per- 
fumehat really belongs to your glamorous 
costume. December brings many new 
fragrances to delight you. Here are a few 
appearing in holiday dress that seem des- 
tined to success for after-six hours—Shang- 
hai by Lentheric—Elation by Dorothy Gray 
—the Duvelle perfume called Le Gui c’est 
Paris, now appearing in pastel bottles. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BERINGER 
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Dress of lamé . . . a shimmer of silver 
and black from the high neck to the 
tip of the graceful train. $49.75 


Wrap... a dramatic black velvet coat 
with a high Mary of Scotland collar. 
$39.75 


Clips for the hair are rhinestone wings. 


Each, $1.25 
Bag, hidden in a fold of the dress, is 
a tiny, brilliant thing of rhinestones, 
$10.00 
Dress and accessories from The Living- 
ston Shop, San Francisco 
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HOME BEAUTY 
TREATMENT 
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“FPNHEY’RE traitors — that’s what a 

woman’s throat and neck are,” says 
Frances Ingram, noted beauty adviser. 
“Traitors because they betray her age as 
nothing else. When throats begin to 
wrinkle and look crepey, chins to sag in- 
to folds, and necks to show deep ‘rings,’ 
it’s time to get to work. High time!” 


Miss Ingram has worked out a com- 
plete corrective treatment for this 
common fault, which you can carry out 
yourself, at home. No expensive beauty 
treatments are needed. 


“The trouble is,” she explains, “when 
P . 
we are young, Nature keeps our skins 


incaams 


Milkweed 
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supple and firm and fine by supplying 
certain softening, protecting oils. But as 
we grow older Nature loses interest and 
is less generous with her precious oils. 

“Then we must ourselves supply them. 
Here is the method to follow: 


FIRST. Cover throat with a generous 
coating of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
Then from the hollow at the base of 
throat, stroke with firm strokes straight 
upward under the chin and outward 
under the jaws to the ears. Repeat until 
your skin and muscles feel a glow. 


SECOND. Pat Milkweed Cream under 
the chin along the jaw-bone with the 
back of your hand. Slap smartly to bring 
the blood to the skin surface. 


“Note,” says Frances Ingram, “that 
all I ask you to use is Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. It is all you need because it 
is a complete cream. 


“By complete, I mean a cream that 
combines in one, everything the skin 
needs — the necessary oils, which like 
Nature’s ‘young’ oils, keep it supple, 
firm and fine.” 


INGRAM: 








This is just what Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream does for the skin, as thousands of 
women can tell you. Some of the most 
famous stars in Hollywood say, “I owe 
my camera-proof skin to Milkweed!” 


Try this simple treatment. You will be 
repaid in a surprisingly short time by 
seeing your throat firm up and lose its 
loose, crepey look. Send today for a 
week’s supply of Frances Ingram’s 
Cream and her Treatment Book. 





Send for a week’s trial supply 





Frances Ingram, Dept. B-126 
Bristol-Myers Co., 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a week’s supply of Milk- 
weed Cream and your Treatment Book. I 
enclose 6¢ in stamps to cover partial cost 
of packing and mailing. 


MILKWEED 
CREAM 


an J Larlno UNnOCcoLate Lake 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


San Marino Chocolate Cake 
(Illustrated on this page) s 


Che easiest possible kind of cake to mix, and one of the nicest ever to serve and to 
eat, is this one. It calls for: 
4% cupful (1 cube) of butter A PARTY DINNER 
¥@ cupful of ground chocolate 
1 cupful of sugar 
14% cupfuls of sifted flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
l4 teaspoonful of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cupful of buttermilk or sour milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Persimmon and Pineapple 
Salad with French Dressing 
Crisp Crackers Celery 
Veal Rosettes Mushroom Sauce 
Green Rice 


Buttered Cauliflower 
Hot Rolls Currant Jelly 


San Marino Chocolate Cake 
& Peppermint Bavarian Cream 
Put the butter and the chocolate to melt together Gad rE ee page) 

in a double boiler, while you sift together the sugar, 
flour, soda, baking powder, and salt into a mixing bowl. To the beaten eggs add the 
sour milk and the vanilla,and pour into the dry ingredients. Do not beat—simply stir 
together barely enough to moisten the dry mixture. Add the melted butter and choco- 
late, and stir again just enough to mix. Success depends on not beating the batter! 
Pour into a buttered 9” x 12” pan or a 10” square one, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 30 to 40 minutes, or until done when tested with a toothpick. Let cool in 
the pan if wished, spread with Orange Butter or Seven-Minute Icing, and cut into 


small squares. It is delicious fresh without icing.—Mrs. W. W. P., San Diego, Calif. 





Sea Food Scallop 


This is a grand hot dish for a party luncheon. Served with a cranberry-grapefruit- 
lemon-gelatine salad and hot biscuits, it is very well received. The amounts given will 
serve 6 or even 8, depending upon the occasion and the rest of the menu. 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 small green pepper, diced 

1 small onion, diced 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

144 cupfuls of milk 
1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste 

1 large can of crab, or 4% pound of 
fresh picked crab-meat 

1 large (half-pound) can of tuna 
(or 2 small cans of shrimp) 


PARTY PLATE LUNCHEON 
*& Sea Food Scallop 
Molded Cranberry-Grapefruit 
Salad 
Hot Biscuits Cherry Conserve 


Individual Lemon Chiffon Pies 


or 
Buttermilk Sherbet 
¥% cupful of grated cheese Coffee 





Simmer the diced pepper and onion in the butter 

until tender but not browned. Add the flour and milk to make a medium-thick white 
sauce. Season well with Worcestershire sauce and salt and pepper. In the bottom of a 
baking dish pour a thin layer of the white sauce. Over this spread a layer of crab-meat 
(be sure it is free from all cartilage and shell), then another layer of white sauce. Next 
comes a layer of flaked tuna or shrimp, then more white sauce, and so on, alternately, 
saving enough white sauce for the top layer. Cover with grated cheese, dot with 
butter, and bake in a moderate oven (375°) until well heated through and nicely 
browned on top. Incidentally, chicken may be used instead of sea food, and the amount 
of white sauce may be increased to ‘‘stretch"’ the dish.—M. E. M., Seattle, Wash. 


Perfect Amber Marmalade 


There are marmalades and marmalades, but not all are as beautiful in color and as 
delicate in flavor as this one. The best time to make it is late fall and winter. Select 
thin-skinned fruit, and follow the directions exactly. Using large-sized fruit, I have 
made 18 to 20 glasses of marmalade from this recipe without increasing quantities. 

Slice very, very thin 1 grapefruit, 1 orange, and 1 lemon, rejecting seeds and cores. 
Measure the sliced fruit into a bowl, and for each cupful of fruit add 3 cupfuls of cold 
water. Let stand over night. Next morning turn the fruit and water into kettle, and 
boil for exactly 10 minutes after it reaches boiling point. Again let stand over night. 
Next morning measure again, heat, add 1 cupful of sugar for each cupful of the fruit 
mixture, and boil steadily until it jells—that is, sheets off the spoon in 2 heavy drops. 
Pour into sterilized glasses, and when cold seal with melted paraffin. 

Should a more bitter marmalade be preferred, to the above-listed ingredients add 1 
bitter orange, sliced thin. Save the seeds of all the fruit used, add to them 2 cupfuls 
of the water allowed, and let stand while going ahead with the sliced fruit. When 
ready to boil the last time, strain out the seeds and add the water to the fruit, then 
measure, add sugar, and proceed as directed.—Mrs. P. A., San Francisco. 


You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri- 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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GLOBE MILLIS; 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCIS| 
SACRAMENTO, OGDEN UTAH 
SAN DIEGO, COLTON. . 


MILLED IN 


* THE WEST 


Globe “Al” Flour is 
milled in the West to 
suit Western baking 
conditions. Five Globe 
Mills in California and 
one in Ogden, contrib- 
ute to the prosperity of 
agriculture, employ- 
ment and industry in 
Western States. 


HONESTLY 
PRICED 


No premiums...no 
gadgets are given with 
Globe ‘“‘A1” Flour. The 
value is all in the pro- 
duct, honestly priced. 
You save the differ- 
ence and you get the 
best flour for every 
baking purpose that 
your money can buy. 


* 


EASIER 
TO USE 


Globe “A1” Flour is 
light, fluffy and easy to 
handle. It’s specially 
blended to work per- 
fectly in our Western 
climate. You'll be glad 
you bought Globe 
“Al” when you see 
how it improves every- 
thing you bake. 





PERFECT 
RESULTS 


Globe “Al” Flour can 
never cause a baking 
failure because it’s 
double - tested; first in 
the Globe Mills lab- 
oratory for uniform- 
ity, then in Globe Mills 
test kitchen under 
actual home baking 
conditions. 


* 


GLOBE “Al” PRODUCTS MAKE ‘A1” COOKS 
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Kitchen Cabinet 
Continued 


Peppermint Bavarian Cream 


(Illustrated on this page) 
I do a good deal of entertaining, especially of evening bridge foursomes, and so 
refreshments that can be prepared ahead of time and that are easy to serve are greatly 
in demand. The following recipe I evolved by myself, and guests like it very much. 


2 cupfuls of milk ¥% pound of red peppermint stick candy, crushed 
11% tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine % teaspoonful of salt 
¥% pint of whipping cream 

To 4 cupful of cold milk add the gelatine and let soak while the rest of the milk is 
scalding in a double boiler with the crushed peppermint candy. When the candy is 
melted, add the gelatine and stir until thoroughly dissolved, then cool quickly. When 
it begins to thicken, beat till light with a rotary beater, fold in the whipped cream, and 
turn into one large or 8 or 12 individual molds. Chill until serving time. Serve with 
or without a medium-thick chocolate sauce, garnished with chopped nuts. The cream 
is a lovely pink, and both color and flavor contrast well with the chocolate.—A. M. M., 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


Mushroom-Escalloped Potatoes 


Different from any other escalloped potatoes you have ever eaten are these. The 
ingredients, to serve 3 or 4, are: 






5 medium-large potatoes (or about 1 quart, 
sliced thin) 

A 10-ounce can of condensed mushroom soup 

Water 

Salt and pepper 










EXTRA-GOOD DINNER 


Lettuce with French Dressing 
Stuffed Flank Steak 
Cucumber Relish 
te Mushroom-Escalloped 
Potatoes 
Buttered String Beans 
Hard Rolls, Heated 


Apple Pie Coffee 


Put the sliced raw potatoes into a buttered casse- 
role in layers, sprinkling each layer lightly with salt 
and pepper. Dilute the canned mushroom soup with 
an equal quantity of water (use the can to measure 
it), pour over the potatoes, and bake covered or 
uncovered as you prefer, in a moderate oven (375°) for 1 to 1% hours, or until 
the potatoes are tender when tested with a fork. Increase the heat for the last 15 
minutes if they are not brown enough to suit you. Serve in the casserole.— 
G:C. Ry Santa Ana: Galt: 


Breakfast Dainty 


For each person, allow at least 5 whole dried 
California figs. Wash them and drop them into a 
bowl of grape juice, being sure they are well cov- 
ered. Let stand over night or longer in the refrig- 
erator. In the morning, remove from the grape 
juice, roll the figs in granulated sugar, and serve 


very cold.—Mrs. J. B. T., San Jose, Calif. 


WINTER BREAKFAST 
* Breakfast Dainty 


Waffles with Orange-Honey 
Smoked Pork Sausages 


Coffee 





Della Robbia Wreath Salad 


Particularly pretty and good for serving at any time during the holidays is this 
molded salad. To make 8 wreaths, allow: 


1 package of lemon-flavored gelatine 
1 large can of fruit cocktail 

32 emrelettes 

Y4% teaspoonful of salt 

16 strips of pimiento 


DECEMBER DINNER 
%Della Robbia Wreath Salad 
Star Canapes 
Green and Ripe Olives 
Baked Ham eure 
ai 2s fi 2 Cz > it cocktail, < Potatoes au Gratin 
Drain the syrup from the canned fruit cocktail, add Artine ee that aden taiseal 
water to make 2 cupfuls, heat, and add to the lemon 


gelatine preparation. Stir until dissolved, then add 


Butter 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 


Mince Pie Cheese Coffee 





the fruit, the emrelettes, and the salt, and set the 
bowl in a pan of ice water for 10 or 15 minutes, or until 
it begins to thicken, Fill small ring molds with the mixture, pushing the red and green 
fruits to the bottom. Chill until firm. When ready to serve, run the tip of a knife around 
the outer and inner edges of each mold, dip quickly into a bowl of warm water for a 
second, then shake lightly from the mold onto lettuce leaves on individual plates. 
Make a “bow” on each wreath by crossing 2 strips of pimiento at one side of each ring, 
and fill the centers with fluffy fruit salad dressing. When served these salads look like 
little Della Robbia wreaths.—Mrs. F. A. H., Stockton, Calif. 
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THE LIFE 
OF THE PARTY 


=-:--- 


Outdoor Games 
Move Indoors 


Elmer Layden, one of Knute Rockne’s 
“Four Horsemen” and his successor as 
head coach at Notre Dame, has given grid- 
iron fans something with which to play off 
their post-mortem discussions—Elmer Lay- 
den’s Scientific It’s the 
very newest wrinkle in a world of new 


Football Game. 


sports games, and even the people who go 
to the stadium ‘‘to see the crowds” are 
falling into the line-up, because it’s fun. 

Layden records every play on the field 
and has determined exactly what chance 
each play has for a how-many-yard gain. 
Therein lies the science of his Scientific 
Football Game. These gain-odds he’s co- 
ordinated with the dots on dice, with the 
result that any grandstand All-American 
can do his stuff on the parlor grid board as 
he would if he were out there on the field. 
Regular football rules are the rules of the 
game, and 2 is the usual and best number 
of players. It’s $2.50 at A. G. Spalding and 
other stores. 

Parlay is a case not of ‘Three Men ona 
Horse”’ but of a man on 3 horses. It’s a fast 
indoor racing game good for any number 
of players from 5 to 25. Each player bets 
on 3 horses at a time. The object is to win 
a 3-horse parlay, that is, to pick 3 winners 
in a row. One player is bookie, and the book 
Passes after each parlay. The regular 
edition costs a dollar at department and 
stationery stores. A de luxe version, $3.50, 
includes chips and dice. 

Bas-ket is a miniature basketball game 
for indoor play, by players numbering 2 
to 6. The court is a game board, the hoop- 
sters are a series of levers, and the basket- 
ball is a regulation table-tennis ball. You 
may shoot goals from anywhere and the 
more you practice, the closer you come to 
putting all your eggs in one basket. Rules 
and scores are the same as in life-size bas- 
ketball. Price, $2.50 at stationery and de- 
partment stores. 

Both baseball and tennis come indoors 
via Robotball, a good game for, say, 2 to 
8 humans in an ordinary living room. You 
throw the ball at the Robot, a neat device 
which combines box, funnel, and spring. 
If the ball goes in where it’s supposed to 
(nigger-babies is good practice) the Robot 
will rebel and bat it back at you. Where- 
upon you rebel and catch it. Rules are the 
same as in baseball and tennis, with neces- 
sary allowances for the fact that a Robot 
isn’t yet, and, unless we err, never will be, 
a human being. The small edition $1. The 
de luxe edition, if you want to get really 
tough, is $2. Most games departments. 
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““\'VE TRIED AND TRIED TO FRY 
POTATOES LIKE THIS, BUT ALWAYS 
THEY'RE GREASY AND SOGGY" 


“VLE WRITE 
THAT DOWN! 










YET IT'S 
SIMPLE! 






oe 


THEN DRY WELL 
AND DROP 
INTO VERY HOT 
MAZOLA- 
USE A DEEP 
POT-THAT'S ALL 
THERES TO IT!“ 






























“ HAVE SOME MORE GEORGE- 
DID YOU EVER TASTE 
ANYTHING LIKE ‘EM 2" 


“LL TRY THAT RECIPE TONIGHT, 
WE HAVE MAZOLA at HOME 
BUT USE IT ONLY FOR SALADS 


















7 apr 






“1 PROCLAIM THEM 
DEAR WIFE, THE 
FINEST FRENCH (% 
FRIED POTATOES\Y 
THAT EVER 
ENTERED 










“MANY PEOPLE 
ARE THAT WAY 
BUT I'VE FOUND 
MAZLOLA AS 

\| FINE FOR ALL 
i) FRYINGS, AS 
\ FOR SALAD 

DRESSINGS." | 
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MAZOLA 13 Xe Salad OL with Garacter 
Pressed frm he heatils. of 4 
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A Baby Loaf of Tillamook Cheese—the 
two-pound size— adds the sae de 
resistance” to your Christmas boxes of 
nuts, fruits and candies. The delicious, 
piquant flavor of Tillamook makes it a 
highly appreciated gift for many on your 
list — especially your Eastern friends. 


The generous five-pound loaf is also a 
popular favorite for Christmas giving. 
Tillamook is a prize-winning gift! Each 
year brings new laurels at state fairs and 
leading dairy shows—in blue ribbons, 
medals and silver cups. And when you 
buy Tillamook you get the same prize- 
winning quality in every loaf. 


Because Tillamook is so rich in health- 
protecting vitamins, it should be gener- 
ously included in winter menus. It is a 
natural Cheddar cheese made of rich 
milk with all the cream left in. Send 
for your complimentary copy of the 
Tillamook Cheese Recipe Book that 
contains a wealth of ideas for adding 
variety to your meals. 
Hear the Tillamook Radio Program! 


10 a.m. every Friday 
KFI KPO KGW KOMO KHQ 


Look 
or 
TILLAMOOK 


Peis ea 





Tillamook Dairy Maid, Tillamook, Ore. 
Please send booklet of Prize-Winning Tilla- 


mook Cheese recipes. 5M36 


HOST & HOSTESS 





Extra-Good for 
Lunch or Breakfast 


Cheese-rye bread, toasted and spread 
with mashed avocado which has been 
seasoned with salt and pepper and lemon 
juice, is a superior breakfast dish, ac- 
cording to Mrs. G. J. Cummings of Oak- 
land. It is equally good for luncheon 
too, served with soup or salad. 


Christmas Table 
Centerpieces 


From Nancy Urquhart of Palo Alto 
come the table ideas illustrated on this 
page. Says Miss Urquhart: 

If you are entertaining informally at 
lunch around Christmas time 2 small, well- 





Green and silver ornaments in 
a silver bowl make this center- 
piece 








Two tiny trees trimmed in glit- 
tering balls stand in containers 
around which are heaped more 


of the balls 





Silver luster fruit in a crystal 
bowl on a shining mirror 


shaped trees of Colorado spruce, about 16 
inches high, may be used rather near the 
ends of a long, refectory table. The trees 
are put in heavy flower holders, and set in 
Italian porcelain wreaths. Fill the wreaths 
with polished apples, very small ones, to 
cover the holders. It is charming to fasten 
a few colored balls, conventionally bal- 
anced, on the little trees. At the center of 


the table is a larger Italian wreath, also of 
porcelain, heaped high with apples. 

Here is another lunchtime suggestion, if 
artificial lighting is not used. Put green 
spiky Christmas tree ornaments in four 
silver candlesticks in place of candles. 
Place the candlesticks in small flat wreaths 
of silver leaves near the corners of the 
table. A flat oval wreath for the center is 
fashioned from the same silver leaves, and 
within this is a low, silver container, filled 
with Christmas tree ornaments, some sil- 
ver and some pale green. 

And now to plan a table for dinner on 
Christmas Eve. A deep rose cloth is used. 
At the center, on a mirror, is a bowl of the 
fascinating silver luster fruit. The candles 
are white, in silver and crystal holders; and 
groups of four are placed at either side of 
the center piece. The glassware is crystal, 
and the service plates silver luster. 


Artichokes 
in Jelly 


Salads for company luncheons or din- 
ners are always something of a problem. 
Here’s one good solution, from Mrs. L. 
Dederick of San Bruno, Calif. 

Boil 6 artichokes and remove the bot- 
toms, or use a small can of artichoke bot- 
toms. Make a pint of lemon- flavored 
gelatine according to directions on the 
package, and add to it 2 tablespoonfuls 
of tomato ketchup, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
tarragon vinegar, 1 tablespoonful of 
sugar, and salt and pepper to taste. Cool. 
When it begins to thicken, cut up the arti- 
choke bottoms and stir them into the gel- 
atine. Rub individual molds or one large 
mold with a cut clove of garlic, then 
lightly with oil; arrange slices of stuffed 
olives around the sides for decoration if 
you wish, and pour in the thickened mix- 
ture. Chill until firm. Turn out on let- 
tuce leaves and serve with mayonnaise 
or French dressing. 


Grandmother's 
Cinnamon Toast 


Whenever Mrs. George D. Palmer 
makes cinnamon toast for tea parties, as 
she is frequently asked to do in her home 
town of Pomona, Calif., she spends most 
of tea-time answering the questions of 
guests as to just how she makes it. She 
inherited the recipe from her grand- 
mother, and everyone who tries it agrees 
with her that it can’t be improved. 

Cut white bread into one-inch slices, 
trim off the crusts, then cut the slices 
into one-inch strips. If the bread is very 
fresh, put it into a slow oven for a little 
while until it’s slightly dried, Then toast 
the strips carefully on all sides. Next, 
brush the toasted strips on all sides with 
melted butter, then roll in sugar and cin- 
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namon mixed in the proportion of a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon to 2 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Spread “hit and miss” in a pan 
and put back into the oven until thor- 
oughly hot and dry. It can be kept in a 


very slow oven for some time, to keep 


fresh for serving 
And here’s a final warning from grand 


any other kind one piece upon another rs fo 


mother: never pile cinnamon toast or 


if you want to keep it crisp and dry; al- 


ways stack it hit and miss 






The Table GLADYS 74 | 
ae wover J star or CHAMPAGNE WALTZ” 
On the gold satin tablecloth (it could, of SWARTHOUT . ai A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 















course, be gold-tinted linen) lies a graceful, = 
long mirror, framed in gilt. On the mirror, 
3 compact trees, made of berries—cran or 
garden—stand in gilded containers. Tying 
the trees together are garlands of more 
berries. Brass candlesticks holding cherry- 
colored candles echo the colors, as do the 
other dishes and some of the foods. 

The place plates of imported china 
(Corinth pattern) are soft cream, banded 
in rich red. Salad plates and bread-and- 
butters are white Lenox china, Fontaine 
pattern. Tableware is gold-plated. Com- 
potes, nut bowl, and celery dishes are of 
burnished brass. Goblets and wine glasses 
are crystal (York pattern). 

At each place is the salad course—Wal- 





dorf, in small pineapple shells, gaily gar- 
nished with bunches of grapes made from 
rich red rubyettes. In the center of the taller 
compote are red and white mints, rimmed 
with candy strawberries. In the shorter 
compote are tiny red and yellow tomatoes 
stuffed with cheese. Cider or wine in crystal 
glasses, buttery crackers on bread and 
butter plates, and celery and nuts in 
shallow dishes complete the first course 
and the picture. 

The cloth for the table, the mirror, the 
brassware and decorations generally are 
from the Albert O. Stein Flower Shop, 112 
Geary St., in San Francisco. The china and 
glassware are from S. and G. Gump in the 
same city. Here is the menu. 


F you had breakfast with 
I Gladys Swarthout she 
would probably serve you her 
“favorite breakfast’’. First, 
sliced orange, then crisp and 
tempting Quaker Puffed Rice, 
next an omelet made with 
rich cream, and finally Parker 
House rolls and coffee. 






CHICAGO 
FED A Variety of Meals to 
Human Subjects-7WEW X-Rayed 
Them To SEE Which Foods Digested 
Most Readily.— THIS QUAKER 
PUF FED RICE BREAKFAST No.1 
Was Digested in The Stomach 

45 MINUTES FASTER 
Than Breakfast No.2. 





EN U for 
Holiday Dinner 


It sounds good, doesn’t it? 
And so easy to prepare. Why 


not have it tomorrow mornin gZ? 





Pineapple Shells with Fruit Salad 
Garnished with Rubyettes 
Clam Bouillon 
Piquante Crackers Celery Hearts 


Roast Turkey, Chestnut Dressing 
Mashed White or Glazed 





IT'S A MODERN MIRACLE 


THE WAY RICE GRA Rite," 
GRAINS ARE / wen *y 


WAX 








Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Onions String Beans 
Stuffed Spiced Yellow and Red 
omato Pickles 
Cranberry Sherbet Salted Pili Nuts 
Dinner Rolls 
English Plum Pudding 
California Brandy Sauce 
Black Coffee Christmas Candies 


Nt 


Ly 






LIKE TID-BITS BY 
" QUAKER'S FAMED 
SHOT- FROM-GUNS" 
PROCESS. BE SURE YOU 
GET "QUAKER" IN THE 
TRIPLE-SEALED PACKAGE. 









QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 





1S DELICIOUS, TOO 
—TRY ITI 
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EAT MORE EGGS! 
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SEND FOR 
12 SonarctNew 
RECIPES 


Starring 


Eccs for health! Eggs for flavor! And now, you 
may have a novel packet of recipes featuring 
smart new uses for eggs! Tasty, fun-to-make 
recipes — FREE! @ Science tells us eggs build 
general health, assist in warding off colds* and 
actually lengthen life.** They are easy to digest, 
rich in precious minerals and vitamins. Serve 
more eggs for your family’s health! And send 
for your ‘‘Dozen Royal Recipes” today! 





*DR. M. S. ROSE, **PROF. H. C. SHERMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
td 
EGGS -King of foods 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE RECIPES! 
MAIL THIS COUPON NowllN 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO 
1059 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Please send me the “’ Dozen Royal Recipes.” 
Name 
Address 


City = ee State 
Also please send free children’s 
“Humpty Dumpty” jingle and color bookL) 


Schilling 


RICH RED 










HUNGARIAN 


Paprika 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 








COOKING BY THE CALENDAR. 
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West Goes East by 
Fruit-and-Vegetable Express 


Everybody in the West, it seems, has 
relatives and friends in the East. Hence 
the annual question: what to send east for 
Christmas that will breathe the spirit of 
this bountiful land, and that will be 100% 
acceptable to its recipients. 

Mrs. J. A. Hazelet, of Long Beach, 
Calif., has found one really good answer 
to that question. She takes advantage of 
the low express rate on fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, jellies, relishes, etc., to send lovely 
individualized boxes of typically western 
food products and Christmas decorations 
to her family back East. Such parcels are 
fun to pack and to unpack. 

One package that she sent to Massachu- 
setts last year will serve as a good example. 
The box, a heavy paper carton measuring 
20” x 9” x 11” (a little more than one cubic 
foot), weighed 36 pounds when packed; it 
was delivered in perfect condition in just 
5 days, and the shipping charge was only 
$2.03. If the parcel had been sent at regu- 
lar rates the cost would have been more 
than double. This low rate, it must be 
remembered, applies only to fruits and 
vegetables. No other gifts may be included 
in the package. 

Here is what Mrs. Hazelet included in 
that particular box. First, there was an 
assortment of dried fruits and other non- 
perishables, each article solidly wrapped in 
a separate package or in a box, and covered 
with Cellophane. 


x 


a 
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1 pound of fresh dates 
1 pound of prunes 
1 pound of raisins 
1 pound of mixed dried fruits 
1 pound of split peas 
4 pound of walnut kernels 
1% pounds of milk chocolate 
Second, jellies and relishes were added: 
1 pint carton of apricot marmalade 
1 pint carton of pepper relish 
5 half pint cartons of jelly (plum, 
crabapple, grape, youngberry and 
blackberry ) 

Wax-coated paper cartons were used as 
receptacles for these—thus all danger of 
glass breaking was removed. Such paper 
containers can be purchased in half-pint, 
pint, and quart sizes at any store that 
handles paper products for commercial use. 
Jelly can be poured into these cartons when 
the household canning is being done. After 
these are covered with thick layers of 
paraffin and the tops labeled, they can be 
set aside as the first articles ready for the 
Christmas box. Jams, relishes and pickles 
should be canned in glass but can be suc- 
cessfully transferred to paper cartons just 
previous to packing the box. 

Third, fresh fruits and vegetables were 
added: 

2 avocados 

3 persimmons 

5 pounds of cauliflower (large, perfect 
heads) 

3 grapefruit 

3 pounds of fresh peas 
yunch of celery 


Avocados—persimmons—grapefruit—celery—cauliflower hedged about with fresh 
green peas—spells California Christmas Greetings to kinfolks 'Way Back East 
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In selecting the fruit, one must be care- 
ful to choose only firm fruit that is not 
quite ripe. All vegetables keep better if 
not sprinkled with water; thus cauliflower, 
celery, etc., should have dirt wiped off but 
should not be washed before being packed 
for shipment. Soft fruits and vegetables are 
best packed separately in small pasteboard 
boxes with plenty of tissue paper or cotton 
around them in order to minimize danger 
of mashing. 

Fourth were the Christmas decorations— 
mistletoe, sprays of cypress, sprigs of co- 
toneaster, tamarack cones, and redwood 
cones—also wrapped and wadded so that 
they would not be shattered in transit. 


Pie From 
Persimmons 


Mabelle F. Shelp, of Hollywood, likes 
this persimmon pie recipe better than 
any other she has tried. The filling is 
sufficient for one very large pie that will 
serve 7 or 8, or for 2 small pies. 

2 egg yolks, beaten 
3 tablespoonfuls of milk 
% cupful of sugar 
% cupful of flour 
¥, teaspoonful of salt 
1 eupful of corn flakes, rolled fine 


1 cupful of fully ripe persimmons 
14 teaspoonful of soda 


Beat the egg yolks in a mixing bowl, 
add the milk, then stir in the sugar and 
flour which have been sifted together. 
Add the corn flakes, and last add the 
mashed persimmons into which the soda 
has been stirred. Pour into a pastry-lined 
pie pan, and bake as you would a pump- 
kin pie—that is, in a hot oven (450°) 
for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat to 
350° and bake 30 to 40 minutes, or until 
firm when tested with a knife blade. 
Serve warm, plain or with a dot of 
whipped cream. 


Zucchini 
Custard 


Not a dessert, of course, but a hearty * 


dish for any winter luncheon or dinner 
is zucchini custard as made by Mrs. S. M. 
Chord of Hollywood. It calls for: 


4 small Italian squash 
2 slices of bacon, fried crisp 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cupful of milk or cream 
1 tablespoonful of minced green pepper 
Salt and pepper 
Fine bread crumbs, buttered 
Grated cheese 
Wash the zucchini and cut off stems 
and blossoms, but do not peel. Slice thin 
into a mixing bowl. Add the bacon, 
crumbled, the eggs beaten with the milk 
or cream, the green pepper, and salt and 
pepper to suit the taste. Pour the mix- 
ture either into buttered ramekins or a 
casserole, and bake slowly (at 350°) for 
about 40 minutes, or until the zucchini is 
tender and the custard firm when tested 
with the point of a knife. Remove from 
the oven, sprinkle the top with buttered 
bread crumbs mixed with grated cheese, 
and return to the oven until browned. 
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for the proper 
thing to say 


Good taste! There’s no question about it when 
you serve Golden State Dairy products. From 
the cheese on your hors d’oeuvre through to the 
cream in your coffee, that name—Golden State 
—guarantees fine flavor, delightful, wholesome 
goodness. Butter, milk, cream, cheese, cottage 
cheese, evaporated milk, ice cream—whatever 
the dairy product—the proper thing to say 
when ordering is “‘Golden State.”’ 


Beautiful Delfite Blue 
kitchen and tableware in 
exchange for labels from 
M Golden State Evaporated 


Milk. Start saving them now. Write for illustrated 
folder telling all about this unusual premium 
offer. Golden State Company, Ltd., 425 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Yolden State 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Milk 7 Cream 7 Butter 7 Ice Cream 1+ Cottage Cheese 7 Cheese * Evaporated Milk 
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THE QUICKEST WAY 
TO A MAN’S HEART 


oe 





They say the quickest way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach...so why not call 

n “Miss Mushroom” to help in adding ap- 
pealing dishes to your menu. With mush- 
rooms it is possible to easily and quickly 
give a rich and zestful flavor to meats, 
soups, stews and vegetables. 


And if you’d like to get tasty mush- 
rooms with the full delicate flavor that 
only really “fresh” mushrooms can have— 
try Jacob Mushrooms. They are hothouse 
grown, from specially selected strains... 
inspected, cooked and sealed in cans within 
three hours of the time they are picked. 


Your grocer has Jacob Mushrooms in all 
varieties. Keep several cans on yourkitchen 
shelf... there are so many times when they 
can help you to create an inexpensive treat 
in a jiffy. 





TRY THIS EASY MUSHROOM RECIPE 


SPANISH OMELETTE WITH MUSHROOMS 
(serves four) 


1 tbsp. butter—4 oz. can Jacob Mushrooms 
(sliced) —small can tomatoes—1 tbsp. onion, 
chopped—1 tbsp. green pepper, chopped— 
4 eggs. 


Melt butter. Add tomatoes, mushrooms, 
onion and pepper. Cook until mixture thick: 
ens. To the well-beaten egg yolks add mush- 
room juice from can, salt and pepper. Fold 
in well-beaten egg whites and pour into hot 
buttered frying pan. When done, place mush- 
room and tomato mixture on one-half of the 
omelette and fold other half over it. Serve 
immediately. 


FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK —Write for booklet, 
“Twenty Tested Recipes for Mushroom Dishes.” 
Address Mailliard & Schmeidell, 203 California St., 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors, Jacob 
Mushrooms. Copr. 1936 Grocery 
Store Products, Inc. 


Hothouse Grown 


MUSHROOMS 








COME AND GET IT 





Tue Pacific Coast, from a climatic 
standpoint, does not call for drastic 
changes in diet, but there are, we admit, 
seasonal dishes that hit the spot. Take 
crabs for instance. Our local table spe- 
cies which contains as much meat as 10 
of its eastern cousins comes into full 
bloom with early fall, and as the winter 
waxes, you should really plan a bust or 
two when you forget dignity and those 
gentler graces and literally wade into a 
setting of barbecued crabs. 

First of all, there is the problem of 
buying your crabs. Pick them out your- 
self, using the following rules: Don’t 
buy crabs by size unless they are full of 
meat. How can you tell? Well, here is 
a rule of thumb. Pinch the legs of the 
crab between thumb and _ forefinger. 
They’re firm if full of meat, springy and 
collapsible under touch if poor in flesh. 
Or if it is to decide between a big crab 
and a small crab, heft each one and if 
your small crab nearly equals the large 
one in weight, it is the economical buy. 
Odor alone is the best gauge of fresh- 
ness. A salty, sea-going smell untainted 
by strange unsavory odors is the test. 

Of course your crabs will be already 
boiled, and if you don’t know it, only 
boy crabs are sold on the market. Girl 
crabs are left in the ocean to take care 
of the family when papa goes to town. 

To serve them in the western barbe- 
cued style, tear off the legs and claws 
and crack each joint with a blunt stick 
or club so that the meat is not crushed, 
but the shell is broken. Pull the top shell 
or carapace away from the under sec- 
tion to which the legs are joined, wash- 
ing the meat-bearing portion under the 
faucet. Cut into 3 or 4 meaty pieces with 
a sharp cleaver or heavy knife and you 
are ready to dip them into the hot sauce. 
Hot in two ways! Here’s the blueprint: 


1 quart of water 
1% tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire 


sauce 
1 whole garlic (interpret this to suit your- 
self!) 


4 good branches of celery, cut fine 


Soil all this together for 30 minutes. 
Next, stir in 


1 tablespoonful of curry powder 
(pre-mixed in water) 

83 tablespoonfuls of ground camina 

1 tablespoonful of chili powder 


and let simmer for 30 minutes. 

Remove from the stove and stir in 4 or 
5 bouillon cubes or the equivalent of beef 
extract to suit your taste. Do not add 
any salt until all ingredients are in, then 
if the beef cubes have not added sufficient 
seasoning, add salt. Beef cubes are pretty 
salty, you know. Strain. 

Place your crab meat in a suitable 
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A man likes clams, 
especially Pioneers. 
They are the choicest, 
clean, white meats, 
only, of the aristo- 
cratic Razor Clam— 
pocked in their own 
nutritious juices. Sea- 
fresh, vitamin-filled 
and delectable. Serve 
PIONEER MINCED 
SEA CLAMS in o wide 
variety of zestful 
dishes. He will 
appreciate your 
thoughtfulness. 


Mis 
F GY Ask your grocer for 
YY free recipe tolder— 

“Dishes 


He Appreciates.”” 


AN 
AMERICAN ¥% 
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MOST DELICIOUS! 


"Za : 7 
} GOLD MEDAL 


S. MARTINELLI & CO., WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 





TIRED OF WASTING STEPS? A detailed, com- 
prehensive leaflet on how to arrange your kitchen, 
down to the last spoon, has been prepared by 
Genevieve A. Callahan. Send 6 cents in stamps to 
Room Recipes, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


Want Money? 


To Buy That Very 
Becoming Dress 
or Hat? 


‘“‘My earnings 
paid for new 
drapes and ven- 
etian blinds in my 
home, and enabled 
me to make a 
long-deferred trip 
East to visit my 
sister.’’ 

You can earn 
money, too — in 
your spare time, 
Just ask your 
friends to let you 
send in their re- 
newal subscrip- 
tions. Over 3,000 
different magazines. Try this pone plan, Tust 
paste this advertisement, with your name and 
address, on a penny ost card and mail now 
and get FREE Money-Making Kit. 


Manager of McGREGOR AGENCY 


Agents, 
Dept. B. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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deep dish and before serving pour the 
hot sauce over them and let stand till the 
crab is warmed through. Don't try to 
cook it in the liquid. Drain off the sauce 
and reheat it. Serve each guest half a 
crab and a small deep dish of the sauce. 

Split loaves of garlic bread lengthwise, 
toast in the broiling oven, and butter 
well. If garlic bread is not to be had, 
use French loaves split and spread with 
softened butter into which a clove or two 
of bruised garlic has been worked. 

Use cocktail forks to remove crab- 
meat, dip into the barbecue sauce, and 
follow with a generous bit of garlic 
bread also dipped. It is an excellent meal, 
and don’t forget to provide each guest 
with a man-sized napkin. Up here we 
use aprons too, and you ought to see the 
dignity of some of our most sedate 
people dissolve before this barbecued 
crab. From then on they’re addicts. 





Remember 

1. Buy crabs by amount of meat they 
have, not by size. 

2. They’re already cooked. Just warm 
them. 

3. All of the meat is not in the legs. 
Remember, the body has some fine large 
morsels. 

4. Cool weather crabs have the most 
meat. Crabs moult in spring and sum- 
mer, and their new jackets are not so 
full of meat. 

5. Barbecue sauce can be prepared sev- 
eral days before needed. 

6. Add hot water to sauce if you have 
boiled it down too much. — Arthur S. 
Einarsen, Associate Biologist, U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. 
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The hiker and the camper\can profit- 
ably afford to learn some of the artfi 
dodges of the hobo, who does more hik- 
ing and camping in a year than they do 
in a decade. One of the things this type 
of traveling man knows is what can be 
done with the common tin can. 

The first thing he does is pound the 
edges safe with a stone. The hiker or 
camper can have one of those roll- 
around can-openers that cuts the top off 
completely and leaves a smoother edge 
than a stone can pound. They’re plenty 
small and light for the knapsack or 
pocket. 

Rinsed or sand-scoured, according to 
ex-content, a new tin can makes a satis- 
factory impromptu drinking cup. Or the 
go-light-er who wants to go still lighter 
can leave his cup behind if he’s taking 
canned goods along. 

Tin cans are good for impromptu or 
go-light cooking, too. The only things 
that can’t be somehow cooked in cans 
are things that are too big. Connoisseurs 
of outdoor drinks say tin-can coffee has 
a glory all its own. 
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Just in time for Christmas baking and Christmas giving 
comes the new Mirro Full-Recipe Cooky Press, a simple- 
to-use device that makes complicated-looking, grand- 
tasting cookies. Twelve different forming plates provide 
for as many cooky shapes, and a simple gauge makes 
them thin or thick, as you wish. Price of set, $1.35 





Sid new is this Pyrex Brew and It's self-measuring (that's to eliminate 
Filter Coffee Maker, and it's simplic- guess-work and poor coffee); it has 
lity # to use with no filter cloth or ; an extra-wide, flat bottom (that's for 
paper. The lower half is easy to clean, quicker heating); altogether, it's the 

ofat: urs efficiently. Price of the new Mirro percolator, made in 2, 4, 6, 

ee Maker, 6-cup size, is $3.50 8, and 12-cup sizes, $1.35 to $2.50 





Western housewives—thousands of them, interviewed before construc- 
tion was begun—dictated the requirements of this new Woolwine 
electric range, known as the Burlingame model. Besides the 4 high- 
speed top-of-stove heating units there are 2 roomy ovens, and a big 
utility drawer divided into compartments. There's a broiler that lifts 
out of the oven onto the table to make a smart service platter, and 
a light that goes on when the desired temperature is reached. $169.50 
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VENETIANS 
at their best: 


When the time comes 
for transforming your 
windows and you 


start shopping for 


rts 


chee 


Venetians, remember 


this: your Venetians 
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must function prop- 


erly as well as look 
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smart if you are to 


get permanent satis- 





faction. 


Ry-Lock Venetians offer everything your 
heart could desire in handsome appear- 
ance and window charm. But that isn’t 
all. For Ry-Lock mechanical perfection 
and quality hardware make Ry-Lock 


Venetians just as good as they look. 


First there’s Ry-Lock patented Auto- 
matic Stop that holds the blind securely 
in any position. Then there’s Ry-Lock 
Tilting Device that requires only a 
gentle tug to regulate. Besides there are 
all Ry-Lock’s exclusive 
available when desired. 


refinements, 


Ry-Lock Venetians come in price ranges 
to suit every purse and purpose — all 
made to fit your windows. Consult 
“Where to Buy’ in the phone book for 
Ry-Lock authorized dealers. 


Free illustrated folder on request 


RY-LOCK COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro, California 


AT—LE-A-D1-N.G—ST-OR-ES 








Women like these washable suede closet fixtures. Good 
colors. Priced from 50 cents to 75 cents each. At most 
stores—if not, write The Elco Company, Downey, Calif. 


How Much Jack 
To Build a House? 


Roughly speaking, about $5 a square foot 
will build a good house at current prices. 
This means a modern house with insulation, 
hardwood floors, tiled baths, etc. Prelimi- 
nary cost calculations on this basis need 
not include the areas of small porches, nor 
of the basement if it’s to contain only the 
usual heating equipment and storage space. 

The least costly house is one that’s built 
on a level lot, one that’s rectangular in 
shape and minus all extra roof lines and 
ells, and one that’s finished with an inex- 
pensive finish. Such a house can be built 
properly for around $4 a square foot. 

Including both labor and materials, the 
things that go into the building of a house 
nowadays run about as follows: 

Excavation of sand costs from 50 cents 
to 70 cents a cubic yard; harder soil, $1 a 
cubic yard. 

Concrete footings cost 50 cents a cubic 
foot, including forms; 35 to 40 cents a 
cubic foot without forms. A 4-inch con- 
crete floor, finished, costs about 15 cents a 
square foot. 

The average fireplace costs $300. 

Walls of brick cost about 45 cents a 
superficial foot for an 8-inch wall and 70 
cents a superficial foot for 12-inch one. 
Hollow tile runs about the same as brick. 
Brick veneer over wood costs 80 cents a 
square foot, and fancy brick work costs 
more. 

Floors of hardwood cost from 25 cents 
to 35 cents a square foot, depending upon 


thickness. Mosaic or vitreous tile floors are 
80 cents a square foot; rubber tile, 50 cents; 
linoleum around 25 cents. Tile wainscot 
costs $1.50 a square foot. 

Roofs of wooden shingles average $8 a 
square. (A square is 100 square feet or a 
space, say, 10’ x 10’.) A flat composition 
roof costs $6 a square. Composition shin- 
gles run from $11 to $15 a square. Clay 
tile, clay shingles, and asbestos shingles 
cost $20 or more. 

The average heating system costs about 
75 cents per square foot of heated area. 

Electric outlets average about $7 each 
including switches, etc. A conduit installa- 
tion costs about $12 an outlet. 

Plaster (3 coats on wood lath) costs 75 
cents a square yard. Two coats on sheet 
rock lath cost 80 cents a yard and will 
not crack. Three coats on metal lath cost 
$1.50 a square yard. Exterior stucco, any 
color, on galvanized chicken lath will cost 
$1.50 a square yard. 

Paint. A good lead and oil paint costs 
about 13 cents a square yard per coat. 

The above figures are given by Arthur 
O. Johnson, San Francisco architect. It 
should be remembered that these prices 
are merely for general calculating. Prices 
change from day to day, and vary accord- 
ing to localities. 


The Kitchen Goes 
Pre-Fabricated 


Kitchens can now be bought in sections, 
wall by wall. Newest of these go-together 
kitchens are the Arcode Kitchen Units, 
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made by the Accessories Co., a division of 
the American Radiator Co., 40 West 40th 
St., New York City. 

Arcodes are not merely fixtures; they 
are, or become, an integral part of the 
house itself. They act as partitions, carry 
not only their own load but the load of the 
ceiling and the floor above, and even go so 
far as to provide space for pipes, ventilat- 
ing fans, etc. 

The basic units are the base cabinet, the 
wall section, and the hanging cabinet. 
Flexibility is Arcode’s middle name, and, 
with interchange of doors and of drawers, 
use of corner units, and adjustment of 
shelves, the units will go together to make 
practically any conceivable type of kitchen. 
All cabinets are of enameled pressed steel 
with aluminum alloy for trim. Work tops 
are of 





metal or Masonite Presdwood, | 
polished. Sinks are acid-resisting vitreous 
enamel on cast iron. Doors, usually of steel, 
come also in glass with chromium-plated 
frames. Cabinets and steel doors are double- 
walled and insulated. Doors and drawers | 


are non-stick. 


This Mountain Home 
Has a Freight Elevator 


At the summer home of Jennie Hosmer 
and Anita Gladding in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, people must climb many steps 
to reach the house, but packages come up 
in ease, in a home-made elevator. 

There’s a trap door in the roof of the 
garage, which is below the house. In the 
garage is a sturdy basket that resembles 
those used by coolies, and that is tied to 
the end of a rope running up to the house 
porch and over a pulley. When there are 
groceries or luggage to go up, it’s just a 
case of pull-ee. 

A big wood box on the porch works on 
the same principle. The sides and bottom 
of the topless box move down on rope and 
pulley, to be loaded with oak chunks for 
the fireplace. Then the load moves up 
easily into place inside the lidded, bottom- 
less box which encloses it. 











SUPERFEX Heat-Director offers 


Westerners the flexibility of 
modern oil heating... circulat- 


ing, radiating and DIRECTED 


HEAT, an exclusive feature! 


The Superfex Heat-Director stove is 
ideal for use in homes, ranch houses 
and cabins of the Pacific Coast region. 
It provides plenty of heat volume for 
the coldest nights, yet responds in- 
stantly to dial control. There are no 
uncomfortable extremes of tempera- 
ture, no delays in getting the heat 
you want. 


Superfex Heat-Director combines 
circulating and radiating heating and 
offers in addition, DIRECTED-HEAT, an 
exclusive feature. Patented adjustable 
shutters on three sides of the porce- 
lain enameled cabinet may be opened 
at any desired angle to DIRECT radi- 
ant heat outward and downward to 
warm the floor. 


The fuel used is inexpensive No. 1 







The mark of Quality 


especially adapted to 
_\, PACIFIC COAST NEE 





Superfex Heat-Director No. 1019, one of eight new 
models including several Radiating Heaters. Sizes 
for every use — homes, cabins, meeting halls, etc. 


Light Domestic Fuel Oil, Distillate or 
Kerosene, readily obtainable any- 
where. The removable five-gallon fuel 
reservoir holds a supply for as many 
as 42 hours, making it possible to leave 
the heater with oil tank full and con- 
trol dial set for low fire, over night, 
or over a holiday. 


There are eight Superfex models, in- 
cluding several Radiating 
Heaters, also in beautiful 
modern design. Send for 
our free booklet. 


For a chilly spot anywhere in the 
house,geta portable PERFECTION 
Room Heater in beautiful modern 
design. 10 to 12 hours of comfort 
from a gallon of kerosene. 












PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
1280 45th Street, Oakland, California 
Please send me the booklets | have checked: 
_ © SUPERFEX Heat-Directors and Radiating 
=D on Burning Portable PERFECTION 


jam: 










SUPERF 
Oil Burning EATERS 


PRODUCTS OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 








Beau Brummel fold- 
ing tie rack. At all 
stores, $1. A larger 
one hangs trousers 
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Now Bottled 


in Dainty 


Tak 








“Because... 


you're a woman, you'll lov 
LeGui’s new Pastel Bottles. 
Because your unerring fem, 


















inine intuition tells you an 
elusive fragrance is the most 






effective... because you pre- 






fer a perfume that gracefully 





becomes a part of your own 






personality ... because its 






lasting loveliness lends en- 





chantment for hours ... you, 
too, will prefer LeGui Parfum. 















Sign and present with Gilt Coin (found on the 
LeGui Gift Package) to any store listed below 
« 10% Discount will be allowed 


ar Gui Parfum Stores 





CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield Red Bluff 

Kimball & Stone P. I. Brooks, The Druggist 
Berkeley Redwood City 

J. F. Hink & Son, Ine. Lock Drug Co. 
Chico Richmond 

Service Pharmacy Bosen Drug Co. 
Dunsmuir Sacramento 

Jones Pharmacy Bon Marche 
Eureka Salinas 


Red Cross Pharmacy 
Sixth & F St. Drug Store 


Fresno 


Buker & Colson Drug Co. 


Cooper's 
Glendale 

Lauderdale’s 

H. 8. Webb & Co. 
Grass Valley 

Phoenix Drug Store 
Hanford 

LaMoine Drug Co. 
Huntington Park 

Wineman's 


Lodi 
Lodi Drug Co. 
Los Angeles 
Broadway Dep't Store 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
Modesto 
Model Pharmacy 
Victor Drug Co. 


Napa 
Maggetti Pharmacy 
Oroville 
Crystal Drug Store 
Halstead’s 
Palo Alto 
Weingariner & Co. 
Pasadena 
Hertel’s 


Petaluma 
Herold Drug Co. 








Krough City Drug Co. 

Salinas Market Drug Store 
San Bernardino 

Harris Co. 
San Diego 

Eldridge Drug 

Walker's 
San Fernando 

Mission Pharmacy 
San Francisco 

The Emporium 

H. Liebes & Co. 

O'Connor Moffatt & Co. 
Santa Monica 

H. C. Henshey Co. 
Santa Rosa 

Rutherford Drug Store 

Tomasco's Pharmacy 
South Pasadena 

Towne's Drug Store, Ltd. 
Vallejo 

City Pharmacy 
Visalia 

Mixter’s Pharmacy 
Whittier 

Robbin'’s Pharmacy 
Woodland 

Leithold Drug Co. 


Yreka 
Yreka Drug Co. 


NEVADA 
Reno—Hilps Drug Store 












Tur blue of the skies and the gold of 
the dawn can now be made captive in 
still photographs as well as movies. Ko- 
dachrome color film for stills is on the 
market in 2 popular sizes, K828 and 
K135, fitting the Kodak Bantam Special, 
and Leica-type cameras. 

The new film produces beautiful natu- 
ral color transparencies with the easy 
simplicity of black-and-white snapshot- 
shooting. The color’s in the film, and no 
extra equipment’s needed. The purchase 
price, $1.75 for 8 exposures of the K828, 
and $3.50 for 18 exposures in the Leica 
size, includes processing the film at East- 
man’s Rochester, N. Y., factory. The full 
color transparencies can be looked at 
lovingly as is, with daylight or artificial 
light behind them, or they can be 
mounted on glass slides and then pro- 
jected, big as life, on a screen. 


Ski Sky High 
in Idaho 


Count Felix Schaffgotsch, Austrian gen- 
tleman-sportsman-skier who knows. all 
the Swiss and Austrian snow sports cen- 
ters, explored the western mountains last 
season and picked Sun Valley, in south- 
central Idaho, as a winner for winter 
sports. The result is Sun Valley Lodge, 
a place where snowsport-lovers will go 
for real winter vacations—a week, 2 
weeks, or longer—as people go to St. Mo- 
ritz, Davos, and San Anton. Sun Valley 
Lodge will be open by Christmas. 

Here are some of the reasons why Sun 
Valley will appeal to snow spirits every- 
where. It has frequent snow falls, and 
plenty of snow from December into 
April. It has many downhill ski runs of 
2 miles or more over tempting terrain 
largely free from timber. It has the 2- 
mile heights of the Sawtooth Mountain 
range, running east and west, to protect 
the valley and vicinity from the north- 
ern gales. It has 2 “upskis,” one that 
rides you to a place 1,470 feet above the 
valley floor, another that takes you to the 
top of the practice hill, 650 feet above 
valley level. It has Hans Hauser, thrice 
ski champion of Austria, and 5 of his 
countrymen as teachers for all grades of 
skiers. It has outdoor plunges fed by 
natural hot springs, for mid-winter swim- 
ming. It has brilliant sunshine that in- 
vites stripped-to-the-waist skiing. (The 
sun of Sun Valley will tan the hides of 
sun-bathers in roofless ice igloos.) 

Sun Valley Lodge, 6,000 feet above 


News Of What’s Doing 
In The Great Outdoors 


sea level, is a mile and a half from 
Ketchum, which is northeast of Boise. 
It’s on the edge of Sawtooth National 
Forest, and not far from the rugged 
Salmon River country, one of the last 
refuges of mountain sheep and goat. 
In winter, the great white wonderful 
world stretches wide for miles around 
and climbs to heights as high as 12,000 
feet above the sea. Besides skiing, there’ll 
be provision for skating, tobogganing, 
sleighing, and dog-sledding. 

The Lodge itself, a Union Pacific ho- 
tel, is an up-to-tomorrow hotel accom- 
modating 200 guests. It’s 3 stories, built 
of concrete, native stone, and shingles. 
Every room’s an outside room. There are 
ski rooms, game rooms, club rooms, a 
complete Saks Fifth Avenue winter 
sports shop, and—hospital rooms. 

More modest accommodations can be 
had close by in the village of Ketchum. 


Next-to- 
Nature Notes 


Many ducks that escape the hunter’s 
gun get it in the end by swallowing some 
of his shot from the pond bottom and 
dying of lead poisoning. 

That an undersized ground squirrel not 
only took care of itself in a battle with 
a gopher snake, but killed the snake dead, 
is the news flash from Fish and Game 
Warden H. S. Jackson, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. After a 15-minute battle, the squir- 
rel was rubbing congratulatory noses with 
its young, dragging the adversary’s corpse 
into a ditch, and looking around for new- 
comers. 

Salmon swimming upstream to spawn 
prefer to swim against the swifter cur- 
rents of water. Maybe it’s their sporting 
instinct. Experts, taking advantage, en- 
tice them into the fish ladders up the 
dams by shooting out about 1000 cubic 
feet of water a second from the ladders. 

The crow is, with good reason, in 
everybody’s black book. However, he eats 
many harmful insects, so his stomach 
says. Likewise the starling deserves the 
name of pest, but he eats Japanese 
beetles and other plantlife enemies. 

You wouldn’t think many deer would 
get run over by trains, but they do— 
because they like salt, and salt is used 
in winter to keep switches workable and 
rails free from ice. To save the deer, 
track men plan to put kerosene on the 
salt at the tracks, and to set out other 
salt, away from the tracks. 
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Christmas in 
Foreign Lands 





Befana, the strange little old woman 
who brings presents to Italian children 
at Christmas time, comes neither in a 
sleigh nor on a horse, but astride a broom. 
And why not? 

The Saint Nicholas who visits Amster- 
dam comes, not from the North Pole, but 
from Spain, where he’s a bishop. He 
comes by steamer, bringing with him a 
black Moor who whips the bad children 
and carries off, in a bag, the very worst 
ones. 

Santa Lucia comes to every Swedish 
bedside in the dark of early morning 
on December 13, bringing coffee and 
special cookies, and carrying a candle 
to show that the darkest day of the year 
is past. Santa Lucia’s coming is the sign 
for Christmas preparations to start. 

Every Austrian schoolboy realizes that, 
on the night of December 4, when Sar 


Claus and his friend the devil cor to 


distribute little Santas and little dévifs, 
it’s only the beginning. The ChWst- 
mas presents themselves really come on 
Christmas Eve, brought by the Christ- 
child Himself. 


It’s not the Pitkeys that get eaten at 
Christmas time in Rome. It’s the fish. 


A little box of myrrh, ineense, and 
gold, with a piece of chalk, is what you'd 
buy if you were in front of a Polish 
church on Twelfth Night. Then you’d 
go home and write in chalk on your door, 
the initials of the Wise Men, and 1937. 
Harm, then, couldn’t touch you through 
the year. 


If yours is the first foot over a Scotch 
threshold after midnight New Year’s 
Eve, you'll be welcome, indeed. (But you 
must bring a gift.) If you’re a brunette, 
you'll be more than welcome, for you 
bring good luck along with your first- 
footing. 


Irish souls, when they come home from 
purgatory for Christmas, always find a 
welcome—candles in the windows and 
extra cups and saucers on the table. 


In Hungary, all children know that the 
bits of tinsel they find on the floor at 
Christmas aren’t tinsel at all, but angels’ 
hair. 

The fishermen of Bari, Italy, know that 
San Nicola isn’t the children’s patron 
saint, but the fishermen’s. Eight centuries 
ago his remains were brought over the 
sea to Bari. That was May 7, and May 7, 
not December 25, is San Nicola’s time. 
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JUST A FUNNY OLD SONG 
EVERYBODY KNOWS _ . 


E sing, we sing, we sing of Lydia 
Pinkham,” so go the words of an old 
song known on every college campus. 

Old grads sing it at their class reunions. 

The young people sing it at home on their 
college vacations. 

“How she saved, she saved, she saved the 
human race—’’ remember the words of the 
parody? 

From laughing young lips that have never 
known the twist of pain it comes with gay 
abandon. 

But to silver haired mothers who have run 
life’s gauntlet, to women who have lain on the 
rack in childbirth, known the fiery ordeal of 
the “change”—these words bring grateful 
memories. To them it is much more than just 
a funny song. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s is one of the best known 
names in the history of American women. 

She began her work in the light of little 
knowledge. Her laboratory was a kitchen. 
Her compounding vat an iron kettle. 

But today her work is being carried on 
under the banner of modern science, and her 
vegetable compound is made in a great labora- 





tory occupying six modern factory buildings. 

You may be surprised to know that Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is not a 
patent medicine. 

On the contrary it is a standard proprietary 
compounded to aid Nature tone the system 
and thus lessen the discomforts women must 
face during the three major ordeals of their 
sex. It is to be found in every reputable drug 
store. 

We who carry on the work of Lydia Pinkham 
do not offer this Vegetable Compound as a 
panacea or a cure-all. 

We do know it has been tested and approved 
by women of three generations. We do know 
that a million women have written to tell us 
it has been helpful during the three most 
dificult ordeals of their sex: adolescence, 
motherhood and ‘middle age.” 

If you are in need of help we can honestly 
advise you to give Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound a fair trial. 

We know what it has done for others. 

We have every reason to believe it will do the 
same for you. The Lydia E. Pinkham Medi- 
cine Company, Lynn, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


One woman tells another how to go “Smiling Through” with 


Vegetable Compound 
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TUNE IN 
THE NATIONAL 
BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
NBC - NETWORK 
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IVE GOT TO GO} {ALKA-SELTZER, 
FLO, I'VE ALWAYS 


FOUND IT BEST. 


MY HEAD ACHES $0, 
AND FINDA 
PLACE TO REST. 


OH, I'VE BEEN 

PLAYING SAFE 

THIS YEAR,-1 
ALKA-SELTZER-IZE 


TO DODGING CoLDs} 
YOU SURELY TAKE 


WHEN IT COMES 
THE PRIZE. 


A GLASS OF 
ALKA-SELTZER 15 
JUST WHAT YOU'RE 
|| GOING TO GET. 


Alkal 


DON'T FEEL MUCH 
LIKE WORK TODAY, 
MY STOMACH'S 







edition of this help- 
ful booklet. Sketches, 
A and experts’ advice 
insure success with roses. Also 
20 latest rose creations in color. 
ECLIPSE ROSE 

—the world-wide sensation 
now available. Brilliant por, 
peesmlined bud. Ever-bloom- 

ioe, Hacdy. Vigorous. Exquisite. 

your dealer. 


JACKSON & PERKINS C COMPANY 
Dept. S 26 


Write to- 
day for 1937 F 
Mn Af 








a 
A mee Way to Carry Money 


STEIN’S COIN HOLDER 











want it, when you want it. 
Fits any pocket or purse. 


(O\ $1.00. STEIN’S, 
er Hannibal, Mo. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 




















San Jose, California 


keeps your money where you 


, Genuine leather, brown, 7T5c; 
finer grade, brown or black, 









Asxep to name the plant of the 
month, I imagine many, particularly 
those in the nearly frostless parts of 
southern California, would say the poin- 
settia, whose flaming red bracts are cer- 
tainly very evident there about Christ- 
mas. I don’t select it, and it isn’t that I 
fail to realize the propriety of the color 
at that season or that I have any strong 
feelings about the reds—in fact I was 
born one, though even before my thinning 
thatch destroyed the evidence that I was 
once called bricktop, it had faded to a 
reddish brown which blended well with 
other autumn colors. But the poinsettia 
has little other than its color to recom- 
mend it, while my nominee, Erica melan- 
thera, the black-anthered heather, is an 
all-round garden plant. Though some- 
times sold as Scotch heather, it is no 
more entitled to that name than are some 
of the Scotch whiskies. The difference 
is that for western conditions it is far 
superior and, sentiment aside, is a far 
finer heather than Scotland ever pro- 
duced. It comes from South Africa, the 
home of the finest members of the fam- 
ily, so it lacks hardiness, but all along 
coastal California it is the tallest and 
strongest of the family, a nice evergreen 
at all times and particularly attractive in 
December and later when its upper half 
is made up of plumes of rosy lavender, 
long-lasting little bells, each with the 
black anthers which give it its specific 
name. Like all the heathers it likes an 
acid soil, though it thrives in my neutral 
one. If your soil contains much lime, I 
advise incorporating a lot of peat in the 
soil surrounding the plant. No special 
culture is called for. Water the first year 
but after that, with me, it survives with- 
out irrigation. To keep it from growing 
tall and leggy, prune off the flower spikes 
when they begin to fade. 


* 


This being the end of the year, I pro- 
pose to name what seems to me the out- 
standing plant of the whole year—the 
petunia. Even here in New England, 
where during a temporary sojourn | am 
writing these notes, it is the most evident 
annual of late summer and early fall. 
But on the Pacific Coast, where its season 
is everywhere longer, and particularly 
in those parts of California where it is 
really perennial (though best treated as 





LEANING ON MY HOE 


Sydney B. Mitchell Combines 
Practical Garden Advice with 
Whimsical Garden Philosophy 


an annual), it is outstanding in its use- 
fulness in every way but for cutting. 
Where can one find another annual or 
perennial of such a long season, of such 
ease of raising from seed, transplanting 
and later culture, with a wonderful re- 
sistance to heat and drought? Consider, 
too, its fine color range, the clear pale 
or deep blues, the pure rose pinks and 
rich red purples of recent development, 
its range of size of flower and compact- 
ness or laxity of growth fitting it to 
various uses, beds, borders, pots, win- 
dow-boxes, blending well to make pleas- 
ant color combinations. In Los Angeles 
out near U. C. L. A. I saw a pale blue, 
small-flowered form combined well with 
a dwarf yellow lantana, and in several 
front gardens I noted the dwarfer pinks 
used to clothe the summer nakedness of 
rock gardens, possibly covering spring- 
flowering bulbs. I saw, too, in front of a 
very new house, a steep bank completely 
covered with large-flowered petunias in 
mixture, there being just enough domi- 
nance of a red purple to suggest a pat- 
tern, a fine temporary covering. Just take 
a good seed catalogue of some firm spe- 
cializing in petunias, and see how color- 
ful your garden could be with these. 


* 


With the end of the season a roundup 
is due. Of annuals probably the zinnia 
would come next to the petunia in garden 
usefulness, and it has a decided value for 
cutting. The range of variety in form, 
size and color at Bodgers’ (wholesale 
only) seed farms at El Monte is remark- 
able. I can’t get excited over curled or 
crested forms or any variation which 
makes a zinnia look more like some other 
flower. But on other zinnias—on the 
Early Wonders which flower in 6 weeks 
from seed, on such lovely intermediate 
forms as Fandango, on Desert Gold and 
Crown of Gold and other giants —I 
could only gaze in envy, as my garden 
is too cold in summer for zinnias to 
flourish. However, I can grow the huge 
new African marigold, Sunset Giant, in 
orange, yellow and cream. 

In snapdragons the range of color and 
the size of flower in rust-resistant strains 
is being extended, but selection will have 
to be very careful if the 75% proportion 
of resistance is to be maintained, I noted 
for the comfort of those who grow an- 


SUNSET 
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nual asters that the wilt-resistant strains 
really survive even when grown in in- 
fected soil. For those interested in the 
unusual in annuals I suggest the cacalias 
or tassel flowers, somewhat suggestive of 
a eucalyptus flower in form; the giant 
amaranthus such as Aurora or Molten 
Fire, their top leaves astonishing blobs 
of color, and Hibiscus trionum, a rather 
prostrate growing annual with creamy, 
dark-centered flowers, a little suggestive 
of Mariposa tulips. They self sow. 


* 


My present notes on perennials will be 
limited to those readily raised from seed. 
From time to time I have tried white 
delphiniums, for while less important 
than the blue perennials, they have a pos- 
sible use which is different, as back- 
grounds or for grouping with certain 
colored flowers. They have, however, 
always been of the shiny-leaved type, 
smaller, less vigorous, and more suscep- 
tible to disease than their big blue broth- 
ers. This year Vetterle and Reinelt, Capi- 
tola, Calif., had many plants with the 
vigor, height, large spikes and downy 
grayer foliage of the blues, and Frank 
Reinelt tells me a very large proportion 
come white from his selected seed. I can 
use some of them, 

Through the kindness of J. A. Mc- 
Donald of the California Nursery Co. 
I was able to try out the South African 
Arctotis hybrids (seed from Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago). As winter and 
early spring flowering perennials in many 
parts of California they are well worth 
trying. Plants, so far as I know, are not 
offered, but raised from seed one year 
they will flower well the next and persist 
for a while, though I found some of the 
plants died suddenly without explanation. 
They want good drainage and are useless 
in any but a sunny place, as the buff, yel- 
low, orange or tangerine daisylike flow- 
ers open only in sunshine. They are good 
middle border plants about 2 feet high 
with evergreen foliage. 

Rather like them in requirements 
(drainage, sunshine and absence of much 
winter cold) but more persistent in flow- 
ering, are the South African gazanias in 
the raising of which Victor Reiter, Jr., 
of San Francisco, has been a pioneer. 
Planted on banks or as edgings to sunny 
borders they are wonderfully bright and 
gay in their white, yellow, orange, more 
rarely red flowers, often with central 
rings or patterns of dots of singular at- 
tractiveness. With me they are perma- 
nent and of the easiest culture, flowering 
from seed the first season if watered and 
cultivated when young. 

The roundup of rock plants and shrubs 
will have to wait until next month. 


* 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
447 Sutter Street 


A Merr 


2 ie to all 
he) {O all a 


good 


Fight. 


GoopD LIGHT! It means happiness, cheer, joy, 


gaiety, color, warmth, cleanliness re general sense 


of well-being. 


Especially does light symbolize the spirit of the 
holiday season. How could it be otherwise? It 
was a light that announced the birth we celebrate 


as Christmas: 


The friendly light streaming from your home, or 
tranforming your garden into a scene of light and 


color, gives joy and cheer to hundreds. 
Light up at Christmas for the expression of the 
holiday spirit. 


Have good light the year around for the more 
abundant life for yourself and your family. 


We wish you Good Light. 


PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES 
601 West Fifth Street 


‘tVU 


That your garden may be a GARDEN TIPS 
Riot of Roses /FOoR TENDERFEET 


Next Spring 


oy : Plant them this month. Re- 
; member, fertilizing is im- 
portant. Within a radius of 
2 to 6 inches from the stem, 
work in from 6 to 8 table- 
spoonfuls of 


CALA-BONE 


(Ammoniated) 
With or Without Potash 





Put this nutritious meal around each plant several 
times at intervals, watering thoroughly after each 
application. It develops strong root growth, which 
later results in longer-stem perfect flowers, par- 
ticularly favored for cutting purposes. It enhances 
vividness of color. It is long-lasting, odorless— 
and it’s economical. 


A NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
How better please a garden enthusiast than by 


presenting a sack of this stimulating plant food! 
3 sizes, to fit every purse and purpose: 100-lb., 
50-lb., 25-lb. 





Consult your garden store or 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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GODETIA—SUTTON'S PINK PEA 









In ENGLAND, one is enraptured with the myriads of 
flowers that lend their brilliant hues and shades to the 
landscape. And yet, do you know that this same array 
of beauty can be transported into your own garden? 
Sutton’s Seeds, the seeds that are so largely responsible 
for England’s floral grandeur, are now available to 
you for planting. 

This year we offer generous packets of four famous 
varieties, with Sutton’s 1937 Amateur’s Guide in Hor- 
ticulture and General Garden Seed Catalogue—all for 
$1.25. Here is the selection: Anchusa, Sutton’s Annual 
Blue, Godetia, Sutton’s Pink Pearl, Lavatera, Sutton’s 
Loveliness. Rudbeckia, Sutton’s Golden Sunset. The 
catalogue alone is 50c. Remit to: Sherman T. Blake Co., 
Dept. 20, The Blake Building, 238-240 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Exclusive California agents for 


SUTTON & SONS Lr. 
READING ENGLAND 


v 3 
A yKunderd Sladioluo CATALOG 
9? 5 i, ) Free america's MOST BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS BOOK 
Describes hundreds of the newer Gladioli; shows” many 

@ Jorge Ite-tike illustretions tn actual color, A delight and 
SY necessity to every Gladiolus lover. Only clean, healthy, 
EL AY) thrip-free bulbs of the finest quality are offered. Many 
ee special collections, Write today for your FREE copy. 


A.E.KUNDERD INc.1216Lincoln WayW. GOSHEN, IND. 












Pointers on 
Growing House Plants 


Because the number of possible house 
plants is so great, amateur gardeners are 
often baffled about where and how to be- 
gin. The fact that house plants come 
from many widely differing temperature 
zones suggests widely differing require- 
ments. 

Obviously, it’s a rare amateur who can 
afford a raft of mechanisms to regulate 
individual temperatures for a bunch of 
different varieties. So, rather than give 
one plant the heat it needs at the ex- 
pense of others that can’t stand it, 
choose plants that thrive in one temper- 
ature range—preferably 50 to 65 degrees. 

Soils for house plants should, in gen- 
eral, be rich, friable, and generously sup- 
plied with peat moss or leaf mold. 

The question of whether to use porous 
clay pots or colored glazed ones is an 
old garden dilemma. The old-fashioned 
porous clay pot drains better; the newer 
glazed pot has a bright beauty. The ideal 
solution is to put Utility right inside of 
Beauty: plant the plant in a porous clay 
pot and plant the clay pot in a colored 
glazed pot. 

With temperature, soil, and pots out 
of the way, 3 common causes of house 
plant failure are improper light, low hu- 
midity, and incorrect ventilation. 

Light is a prerequisite to all plant 
health and growth. Ordinarily, flowering 
plants do best in a southern exposure, 
while foliage plants prefer the subdued 
light that comes from east or north win- 
dows. A western exposure usually gives 
a too-strong light. If it can’t be avoided, 
arrange to shade the plants from the sun 
during the heat of the afternoon. Turn 
plants every other day, for branches that 
must reach for light will distort the 
shape of the whole. 

Most house plants require a high hu- 
midity. Shallow pans of water should be 
kept near them; evaporation will raise 
the humidity. If this isn’t practical, syr- 
inge the foliage twice a day. Florists 
syringe their plants several times every 
day, and that’s one of the reasons why 
commercially-grown plants always look 
so fresh and fit. Small rubber syringes 
can be obtained at any garden supply 
store at 15 cents apiece, or up. 

The best way to water house plants is 
to duck them in water almost to the top 
of the pot, for about 4 hours. Two duck- 
ings like this, weekly, are usually enough. 

Proper ventilation is as necessary to 
house plants as it is to human beings. 
Give it to ’em with caution, however. 
Open the windows wide on bright sunny 
days. Cloudy days, only an inch or 2. 
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PLANT FOOD 


ETT BY 


An All-year-round 
Commercial 


Fertilizer 
containing 
NITROGEN 
PHOSPHORUS 
POTASH 
The 3 ingredients needed 
to replenish Northern 
California soils. 

e 
Stimulates 


VIGOROUS 


Sustained Growth and 


VIVID COLOR 
® 


Comes in economical con- 
venient bags— 

10 lbs. $0.75; 25 Ibs. $1.50 

50lbs.$2.25; 100lbs.$4.00 


TEP 


Your Garden Need. 


a. 6 T a3 \ 
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GROZ-77 





PULVERIZED 





A Natural 
Organic 
Fertilizer 


for 
SOIL 
REJUVENATION 
e 


Provides humus to make 
soil porous...easy to work. 
Spread on lawn fall and 
spring...makes deep rich 
spongy turf. Conserves 
moisture...cuts water bills. 
One 100 Ib. bag ($1.75) 
equals whole load barn- 
yard manure in fertilizer 
value. 


ODORLESS 
NO WEED SEED 





FREE: A Soil Manual for Home Gardeners. Address— 
GROWERS FERTILIZER CO., 108 Davis St., San Francisco 


BUY BOTH FROM YOUR 


GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 





In Downtown LOS ANGELES 
Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 


Easy chairs, sleep inspirin beds, 
large rooms with Juxurious fittings. 
3 Mopmrate Pricup RusTavRANTS 


New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 











Good News for Sufferers of 


ASTHMA 


Bronchitis 


Recent findings indicate asthmatic apparently made 
—not born, even though tendency inherited. Per- 
verted metabolism generally evident. Alleviation 
of symptoms and undisturbed rest not impossible, 
regardless of various revious treatments ordiaetian 
of case. FOR SPEEDY RELIEF FROM DISTRESS 
OF ASTHMATIC ATTACKS, and aid to correct 
toxic state. .abnormal metabolism...send name 
and address at once. * * * International Formulas, 
Inc., Securities Building, Seattle, Washington. 








MAKES NEW ROSES GROW BETTER 


HEN you set out new roses next month 

send fara off to a good start. Plant them 
in a soil properly conditioned with Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss. This miracle soil improver helps 
new plants to quickly develop a hardy root sys- 
tem . . . and this means better and bigger roses, 
and don’t forget the protective mulch. rite today 
for FREE descriptive literature. Address Dept. 
SM 12. 


TRADE MARK 


wp Corblem 
W PEAT MOS 


232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California 
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FIREPLA 


circulates heat 


Heats comfortably every corner of 
the largest living room . . . chases the 
chill from adjoining rooms. Draws 
cold air from the floor level, heats it, 
circulates it throughout the room. 
Thousands in successful use. 

Ideal for game rooms ... for country 
bungalows. Makes mountain cabins 
liveable weeks longer. WILL NOT 
SMOKE. 

The Heatilator is a double-walled 
steel heating chamber—a correctly de- 
signed metal form around which any 
style fireplace can be built. Firebox, 
damper, smoke dome and down-draft 
shelf are all included in the unit. 
Simplifies construction, saves mate- 
rials and labor. Costs but little more 
than an ordinary fireplace. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS—tell us 
if you are building a new or re-building 
an old fireplace. 


HEATILATOR CoO. 
921 E. Third St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HEATILATOR 
FIREPLACE 


SPREAD THE WORD! 


Have ae told your friends and fellow-club-mem- 
bers about the new features of Sunset? They'll be 
glad to have you tell them, and so will we. 


Always Used GLOVER’S—Kept 


Rid of BALDNESS! 


Don’t wait till baldness overtakes you! If you 
have a good head of 
hair keep it by using 
GLOVER’S tegu- 
larly. Promotes scalp 
health; keeps Dan- 
druff away. Get Glov- 
er’s Mange Medicine 
and Glover's Medicated 
Soap at your druggist’s, 


orhave your Barber give 
you Glover’s Treatments. 





















CASH’S /2R THE THINGS 
AMES 


XMAS GIFT SPECIAL 
We will give an extra dozen Cash’s Names FREE with 
every or¢er received before December 15th. Useful, 
distinctive, personal gifts like CASH’S NAMES are 
always appreciated. The genuine have “Cash's” woven 
in the cutting space. Orders shipped from mill 4 days 
after mill receives them. Ask your dealer or write us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send I5c for 1 dozen of your own first 
name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


C ASH’ 6229 S. Gramercy Place 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
SO 3 doz.$150 6 doz.$2. NO-SO) 25¢ 
NAMESS 9 «= »250 12 © 
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Push-Pins 


and 


if Push-less Hangers 


are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 
10c Packets 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


Everywhere 
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POETS’ ROUNDUP 





Upon a Midnight Clear 


Christmas is on the hills tonight, 
Snow-tipped branches of green. 
While village square and cities wear 
A snow-robe bright and clean. 


Candles are burning softly 

On altar and fragrant bough. 

All over earth the Christchild’s birth 
Is celebrated now. 


Bethlehem’s lovely emblem shines 
On places worlds apart. 

On sea, on land, is Christmas, and 
Christmas is in my heart. 


—Lutu Piper AIKEN 


Lulu Piper Aiken lives in Ontario, Ore., and 


radiates inspiration and encouragement to Oregon 
poets and writers by editing The Old and the New, 
a verse, prose, and literary news column in her hus- 
band's newspaper, the Ontario Argus. Her poems 
have been published in too many places to tell about. 


* 
Troubadour, Grown Old 


I had a road beneath my feet, 
With wine and singing, 

And evermore about my heart 
The words came winging. 


White was the dusty roadway, 
But the woods were cool, 

And good it was to stop and bathe 
In a wayside pool. 


The birds of air were not more free 
Than I who went singing, 

New melodies within my heart 
From old ones springing. 


God, but the world was fair! 
Was God a cheat 

To make the earth so very fair 
Beneath my feet? 


I'll not say aught against Him. 
I found full pleasure 
In tasting all the joyous sweet 
Of His free treasure. 


’Tis not the treasure is less sweet 
Than I have spoken— 

Only that I that was His lute 
Am old and broken. 


—ALICE CorBIN 


Alice Corbin, the author of the volumes Red Earth 
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CALIFORNIA 
WILD FLOWERS 





/} Here is the answer to your desire 


for something different . . . some- 
thing distinctive . . . something charac- 
teristically Californian— 

A “Dollar Gift” that shows thought- 
fulness and originality . . . which will 
duplicate nothing received from any 
other source . so inexpensive that 
you can remember all your friends. 

Certified seeds of choicest domesti- 
cated California Wild Flowers which 
have thrilled millions of visitors to the 
Golden State .. . favorites in European 
gardens for more than a century. 


New to friends “Back East” ...a 
gift that could come only from Califor- 
nia... easily grown anywhere in 


America . . . 150 square feet of Cali- 
fornia charm and colour for the garden 


. cut flowers in profusion for indoors. 

Eleven ultra choice varieties, each packed 
separately, not mixed: BABY BLUE EYES... 
EVENING PRIMROSE . . . CALIFORNIA 
POPPY . . . MEXICAN PRICKLY POPPY 
= « BEAZING SLAR:. . . BEUEIBELLS «2% 
SNAPDRAGONS ... DOUBLE CLARKIAS 
Se NGIEIAS ee GODERIASS 3) LUPINS: 

All eleven in lovely CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PACKET, with your Christmas Greeting . . . 
with expert Cultural Advice and Planting Chart 
.. . to any address in America, PREPAID, 
ONE DOLLAR. 

Send us your Christmas Gift List. Mail under 
a Santa Barbara postmark. (Or have any de- 
sired ey sent to your home to be person- 
ally addressed.) ENCLOSE ONLY ONE DOL- 
LAR for each packet of 11 choice varieties . . . 
enough to plant 150 square feet. And don’t 
forget a California Christmas Gift for your 
own garden. 
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Full Size 
(4 Lbs.) 


Perfected 
Greyhound Streamlined 


Light Weight 





and The Sun Turns West, is one of the great names 
of modern American poetry. She was born in St. 
Louis, of a famous old Virginia family, and spent 
her childhood in Norfolk, Va., and Chicago. She 
colleged at the University of Chicago and at New- 
comb in New Orleans. From 1912 to 1916 she 
worked with Harriet Monroe, as Associate Editor 
of Poetry. Since 1916 she’s lived in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., where in 1930 she started the annual 
Poets’ Roundup from which we swiped the title of 
this column. She's married to William P. Hender- 
son, whose fine work as an architect is only exceeded 
by his paintings. 


R & R ELEC. Corp. 
Mt. Joy, Penna. 


MODERN IRON 


Underwriter's Approval 


Spotlight prevents eye-strain. Visible heat indi- 

cator. y Finger-tip switch control in handle. ¢ Air- 

cooled bakelite handle. y One-piece ironing base. 
Reserve heat construction saves current. 


sent 
postpaid 


asairs oe! $ oo 








HELL LIKE THIS 


FOLDING HANGER 
















Holds up to 32 ties for 
instant selection—with- 
out a wrinkle. Obtain- 
able at leading stores 
or send money order di- 
rectto Home Facilities, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beau Brummel 


FOLOING HANGER 


AT ALL STORES 








These are exact reproductions of famous Colonial 
coyerlets. Woven by Blue Ridge mountaineers, 
who raise own sheep, card, spin and dye the wool. 
Coverlets come in yarious sizes, patterns, and 
colors. Priced to suit every purse from $4.50 to 
$25.00. Easily washed and will last for generations. 
Write today for complete information to 


EMMA McCALL 


The Work Shop, 2025 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
THE WORK SHOP 1$ OPEN TO VISITORS EVERY AFTERNOON 


IMPORTED MEXICAN SANDALS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The smart Xmas gift—Ideal for wear on Cam- 
pus, for home and sports. All leather (woven 
uppers), made in white, natural and colors. 
Price $3.95 postpaid. Send foot tracing to 
Clara Eagle Imports, 2351-17th Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. Tel. MOntrose 3052. 












fer INVALIDS 


ELDERLY 
PERSONS 


HABITUAL 
READERS 


STUDENTS 


PONTEN BOOK REST 


holds large or small books and magazines in any 
desired position. Eliminates eye and body strain. 
gt and easily adjustable for use in bed or chair. 
sed by thousands — endorsed by doctors. Made of 
metal. Light weight. Attractive. Guaranteed. Costs 
only $3.50 — with lamp, $6.00. 
as everywhere by department stores, book stores, 
rgical supply stores. If your dealer cannot supply, 
order direct. We pay postage. 


PONTEN MFG. CO. 


1429 Fifth St. Berkeley, Calif. 





SUNSET 
SHOPPING CENTER 


EDOM 
Christmas Suggestions 
INE a OWA 


perfect CHRISTMAS 


Delicious 
Calif. 








Packed 
in Beautiful 
5-lb. REDWOOD Boxes 
2 Boxes sent on approval 





Two 5-lb. Boxes 
2% lbs. CALIFORNIA DATES $3 00 
2% lbs. NECTARINES . 
21% lbs. WHITE RAISINS Express Prepaid 

Send no money now. Pay me after you taste them. If they 
are not the most delicious dried fruits you have ever eaten 
return them at at my expense. __Use Coupon Below. 


CANOGA Fi FARMS, "RF.D. 6 ‘Reseda, C Calif. 

Gentlemen, kindly send me your special 10-Ilb. assort- 
ment of SUN-RIPE fruits all charges prepaid. 

If after sampling the fruits I am not entirely satisfied I 
will return the rest to you at your expense, or I will send 
you the $3.00 by return mail. 

Name a nid whale alate aaleasiatarwiance 

Address 
CUE oc) < diceacoun eee ; tate ans. 
Bank or other reference. 

If you wish to send check with order I will include free a 
sample of my deliclous FIG-NUTS. 

Write for complete Price List. 


21% Ibs. LARGE WHITE yaa 
































White wire 6” bracket with 
a colorful pottery 3” pot 
suitable for plant or fresh 
flowers. Pots come in white, 
yellow, turquoise, dark blue. 
Postpaid $1.00 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
Two 9” tall 114” thick red 
candles with dark green 
metal holders. As the old 
saying is, ‘‘A Christmas 
candle burned to the socket 
Brings luck to the house 
and wealth to the pocket.’’ 
Postpaid $1.00 Complete 
THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 


34 Third Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
Visit us when in the Bay Region. 





Distinctive Pottery 


“TODDY” 
VASE 


An exquisite flower holder, 
smart and modern 








$9.50 prepaid in U.S.A. 


These are made in 
California and are a beautiful Ivory tint. 
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SWEDISH SUGAR TONGS 


Silver Plated $1.25 prepaid 
A sugar tong that everyone will enjoy using. These 
make serviceable and practical gifts. You will also 
appreciate one for your own home, 
¥ + KF HF 


Come in and visit us when you are in East Bay 


HALLIDAY’S -- THE SHOP OF GIFTS 
1750 Broadway Oakland, Calif. 


We also specialize in greeting cards 





Combines Grill, Hot-Plate and 
Open peepee fer oes ne 
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New illustrated folder 
describes Ironcraft Slide- 
Grill, Grillavator, Barbe- 
cue Wagon and 6 Barbe- 
cue plans free with order. 


IRONCRAFT, INC.,810 POLHEMUS ST.,SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Folder 


KILMITE RINGS 


PROTECT CANARIES 
Kill bloodsucking canary li 
Prevent infestation. Automa 
10 cents a pair, at pet shops, 
_5 and 10c, dept. and seed stores, 


the Canary DoctoB 
214-16 E. 82nd St., N. ¥. 








































INDIVIDUALIZE YOUR CHRIST! 
GIFTS AS WELL AS YOUR HO 
With distinctive hand 
wrought Iron. Bracket for 
3 pots, 45c and up; Jar 


diniere stands, 80c and 
Andirons, $2.50; s 
















tables, $4.50. Write 
our gus lists, or Vi 
our Studio. 


CHARLES A. ROBINSON 
7471 Melrose Ave. — 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“TRAVEL THE GYPSY way 


oe 








THE GYPSY CARAVAN 


Trailers of QUALITY 


BEAUTY : COMFORT : DEPENDABILIT 
Prices $495.00 to $935.00 : 
Send for Catalog 


GYPSY CARAVAN co 


3705 GAGE AVE. Dept. S BELL, CALI 





MASTERBUILT Trailer 


Built by Master Craftsmen 
One of the West's Largest Factories. ~ 
Models from $475.00 to $1175.00 
A Few Dealerships Still Available. Write for Boo! le 


@ WEST COAST TRAILER DISTRIBUTORS, i 










6305 Yucca Avenue Los Angeles, 
BUILD YOUR OWN TRAILE 
Experience the joy of your ss 
vacation. 
Complete building plans, ! 
material list and instructions 
that anyone can follow. Detail a 
of chassis, body, door, win- 
about $100.00. Weight, 1200 Ibs.; length, 12 or 14 ft.; ace 
modates 2 or 4 people, Sturdy hitch, easy to pull, Our in 
ductory offer $1.00, Order from this advertisement. No cat 
Eas et, TRAILER DESIGNERS 


own trailer on next summer's 
dows, beds, and built-ins, Cost 5 J 
3947 Albatross St. San Diego, Calife 
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